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» iiunwutal jiwil-,, ]>hk lviImI %\stli it aeitns the.- Kuxuu' lo a poil m tiic 
rntm'i, ami liavclhnn hum thmee b\ Liiul aiul N\atei, icachul at 
1tnj:»h tin tmnt oi camp of Btukali, the biothcr oi tltc son of Jiatu, 
nuKon ot ,hn^tZ‘f htm, who-^c places of icsnlence ^'^eu' Satm autl 
woll kiiuun lu the ■'cnLoaplats of the nnihile aijfes, 'Tiii-, 
puiH e we fmti In ,hK piaiMil In ojicntal wtileis loi lus inbanif) aiul 
htu! il lii'jiu-it lun, and t!u tiailitional f inic of hn \ii1uos ts said still to 
esnl in that ipiattii, llun WHch shewed thui eotituienri' in his justice 
In jilac me al! theti juh lummoditics in his hamls j and tins he lup.ud 
with ptinsch munitmiice. At the end of’ twi he months, wlieii thej 
wcrepiipuni in tiun utuin, an mteiiuption w is oecasiuned to Uicn 
pi 111 In tin huakiti'f imf ut hostilities between their piotcctor and 
Huh M, his umsin, the duet ut anuthei lioide <>i anin of Taitais, 
who at rouscipu nee of tlini appioath tiuin tlic easteiu side of the 
t aspiui, wtie thin denominated Easlcni 'I’ailais, but wiie ptUKipalh 
Mogimis, as till fdimei win 'rniki oi nalncs of Tinkistan. 't’he.v aie 
said to hail iiiissid the Oxiis, on then snaieli tuiin the head ipiaiteis 
oi in the jeai By the ileieat ol Jiarkah's armv 

wlmh t iisued, and the adsam ■ of’ his opponents, tlu mad to kutiMan- 
itnuph was rut ol! Imiu ota ti utlUis, and ihev weie euniptlled to seek 
then sitiii m a inruilous jotiii, which led them round the head ol the 
t’aspiaii, ncios*i the Jaik and JaxarteH Jiveis (the lattct of which tliey 
supposed to be one of the loin rivns of Ihiratbse), and thujugii the 
desfits of ‘1 lansoMaiia liH the) tirritcd atUiegieat city of Bukhunu 
Ihiiing then stay theic it liappetiei! that a I'artat nobleman, sent by 
Jflultifiu to Kufdm Ins brothei, made that city hn liahuig plate. From 
motives ol cniimitv he desitcd an interview with the luhans, was 
gratiiied with hcaiing them conveiae in his native language, derived 
pleasure fiom their mtelligent comnitinicatioiH, and pio{sosed to them 
that they should accompany him to the emperor’s court, where he 

a 2 .issuied 
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d tliem <»r mutiny *i ti\nm iiMNptiHii 4iut an anijdf rii!ii|Mri. 
nation Ivi fliiMiHudh mI iIh i jMinu^. I a mitli liii^ llii*} 

ui a* (ittithd T'- inia h la tin dithi tiUu that |iii i^aaitril itir'iii^vhia in 
linn iin in 4 la fin sjuiil of viitrijiia«%. nr f!ii; jiia pvrt 

nf ai ihln lii i MiniMi ndin/ i!ii nai b V'S thnii fni V tci tin* daiin, piiifvc- 
firnn tin} jn ^ou!td fhtn j< 4 niii% luuanK ml-utl ifir) rnliMtk 11 d to lir 
tin i\luiinU nt la !al, aiul afiri ti*ncliiii|^ t\%i h r iiitnitla ti lii d 
fin iin|H » al I iu' niaiMin in\\huli flun \%iri* ncuud la 

tnr Cfi iiaJ kiiaii nan ami iiuomagiti^* Ifr iiuuir \4junH 

HKjuii H H M vtuig tlir *^la!e nt atiui^ Hi tin wvsU in vuiild, fhi/ iiLilnr 
cpiriu, V 4i| t!ir t'hnslian aiu! |iartiriilarl) 

ii*g tin* t\i|MN iiitiiieiici* ill jiuiniuling tliv %iitsAi\is must InrVi 

gnrii to Iw jaiiitical ctnnactni* Idj iIwh inir 

ili%rfri*l zifiil Widkiiifiiiii'MHi liawllriH g»uv ajijiinjnialr 4n's\^ii iii thn 
langiiagiJ %d tin* mid m Hiineil Iti i!h‘ pc miii.igt n» wlmiri 

mere hatt^licd flu* rniitN iiitas nl itun hliI* iiunK 

rmd III tlirir Hiiflii it»nr) as mini nt luaiiit^s^ he dt Iriitiiiiid iipon m lulnig 
liunii hulk to Ifalv, ,u < ump.uin t! h) om oi !u\ t>uu >ihMj , na 
;ifiihawiilm« III ilm al Eame : |iri»lcmnll^ lliv \$ew td jier- 

^iiaciiiig la liiiii a inimlxn* nl jirrarlur^^ ni llm 

tiwjirl, %}ici ,stitiiilii ruuimiiiiiiiite ivligiuiH rmtiiivlitui In tin; iiiirri- 
ligliliniiftt pvajilr nf fiH ihiiiumans«* llial i^iirh iiiigiil lm\e In 4 11 ni paii 
liie milyeri nf hm iiimmii, h jiialKildr licnii ifir kiiaiui laiiiiide ai Im 
Qpmmm iiitli ivgiird in ui iailli hut lliinv m traiAcitt la iiijipa'WS 

iJiai file iniroiiiftginiiinit al a haaib ^|uui iiiiiniig^l ilii* ptiiiiri nf 
Clitiilciidmii agiiiiw tliv Vildan nl I-g>pt and ihr lliv iiaiiiral 

riuniiiet cii In^ faiini), tlm pivdaiiiiiuiiil ohjvrL llit) iiiViiiiliiigiy 

^^1 iiiit dll llirir iTliirti ; lint in lliv rurh jiail at llii it joiiiiitHi tliiir TaiLif 
riifii|iaiiinii Idl mck^ mh\ kli l>i.liiiiil With ilia aisbiiiiiiiN 

Ilf 



INTRODUCTION'. 

f)l' tlif imperial tablet or paf>sj)(jrt with ■which they were provided, and 
which amunandcd respect and insured them accommodation in all the 
placi"* thioiigh which their route lay, they proceeded towards the shores 
ol’ fhe Mailt erninean, and at the expiration of three years reached the 
pojt ot‘ (imciu or A\as in the kingtlom of tliu Lesser Armenia. At 
this place they emhaikcti tor Acre, then in the possession of the Chris- 
tians, wlicu* till) airi^ed in the month of April Iddi). 

rpun lamling theie they leeeived tiie tirst intelligence of the death 
of Pope (lemeiU 1\. winch happened in November lyfiK, and it was 
reeommeniled to tiiem In* the l.egate on tiie spot to take no further 
steps in the business of iheii emiiassv until the eieetion of a new Pope. 
'Pius iiiteival tiiey thought would be most propei ly employed in a visit 
to their family, and tor that pm pose they engaged a passage on a ship 
botind to N«‘gropont ami \'eniee. Ljum their arrival N’icolo Polo found 
that ins wife, whom lie had leil with ehild, was dead, after producing a 
son, to wiiom she had gi^eii tiie name of Jrlareo, in respect for the 
inemoi) «t* her ImsbuiuPs eldest brother, and who was now atlvancing 
towards the age of manltood.* .Such were the circumstances under 
wlneh till' autimi of the Travels fust makes ids appeiuance. 

in consetjuenee oi the faciuniH that pievailed in tiie Sacred College, 
the clectum was so mueli protracted, timt our Venetian iraveilers 
became impatient of the dekay and apprehensive of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of their augtist benetactor attd employer. Aller having resided 
two) ears in Italy they adopted therefore the resolution of returning 
direct!) to the l,egate in Palestine j ami on this occasion they were 
accompanied by young Marco, then in his seventeenth or eighteenth 
year. Having upon their arrival at Acre prevailed on his Kminence to 

furnish 

« iil 4ifcfi«ii irpteiii IiIji i# mit4 m m m mtUm tliM Hit pm l»4, «i4 
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.,f tluit no prctc'nre for delay woultl h.ue ht'cn allowed, lan-ovti n-ium 
ent to thei^iealth orlo their meK’antile illicit Mn, winch ii i'- to l»e pu . 
suiiK’d they had not neglected j hut it unot In eon''!duui that tin- 
importance or tite rcahtv of theii ^ni^■-lon, atti i a lapM- oS «<c> manj 
year-', inigiit not haieheen at all niideistood b) llte luandauiH ol a 
frontier ittaliuii, and that at the time ol theii airi\:d, if in Mimniei, llte 
emperor nn|^ht iune lu-t n Liiyaged on one of hin peiiodical luintiiig it. 
peditione in tin luu !h"<soleni p.iit of 'J'aitaty. Fiom Ktin.thiU it would 
seem tliaf theii took the load ot Wi-iwig jjiist within the nominal hm o( 
file (ia.it \\ali, whuh on that side viaii built ol' sand) laith, and had 
inovtly fallen to deeay) leading through the heart of the piovimr ot 
.Sfieihsif and (.lircctU into that of In the capital eit% ol the* 

latliT, named '/W- it wan that the Cirand khan, %i!io m the 
early pail of hit reign jn known to liate made it hi-' wiiuei HHiiUme, 
received notice of llieir arrival in his doniinian'* j and a** then arcoiint 
says, that at the distance of forty da,>}» journey bom that plaee, he umt 
forward dircelious for preparing every thing ueeeNHaiy foi iheai acconn 
inuiiatioti, ue ina) uudeHtand thin to mean, that lipnii hiiiunnng to 
the western part of China, and hearing of the lictentmn of bit liaban 
nii‘SHeiigcr‘1 at Kan-ck u, he commanded tliai they ‘thouhi be iinmrdi- 
alely bnwarded to hti puseuee, at In'* eiipeii^e, and with the attca- 
lioiH niually shewn to foreign ambavvadoi'». 

The reception git eii to them by the empiioi was .i*. f4tuur.ib!e m 
they were justified in expecting. Aber the euviomar) ptotnalions md 
delivery of the letters, they weie desired to i elate all the rircninvlanres 
tlial had taken place in the business of their million, to which he eon- 
deseembngly listened. lie coimneudod their xeal, ami aerrpted wnb 
complacency the presents fiom the Fope, and with reverence, a vcssei 
of the holy oil from the sepulclno of Our f.a>rd, that bad been bionglil 
from Jerusalem at his desire, and which he concluded, from iIh* iiJtif set 
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upon it in' (liristiaiK, might powss extraordinary properties. Obser- 
’vijig }oung Marco in the assemblage, he made inquiries respecting him, 
ami being informed that ho was the son of Xicolo, he honoured him 
with his iKU tieular notice, took him under his protection, and gave him 
an appointment in hi.s household.'* In this situation he soon became 
distinguidied for his talents and respected by the court. He adopted 
the in.umei'N of the country, and ac<iuired a competent knowledge of the 
four languageH ino^t in use j which might probably have been the 
»o/, I iliat of 'rurkislaii (inclutltng the Ighm% tlic Manthu ot' eastern 
'rartary, and the Chinese. I’hus accomplislied lie hecame a hirourite 
with and highls useiul ti) his master, who mnplojed liiin on services of 
importance in \arinus parts <jf the empire, even to the distance of six 
months join ney. On these missions he availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity of examining into the eireumstanccs of the countries he visited 
and the customs of their inhabitants, and made notes of what he ob- 
served, for the in format iott of the Grand khan, whose curiosity on such 
lubjccts appears to have been insatiable : and to these notes it is that we 
are indehted for the substance of that account of hi* Travels w'luch, after 
liiiietmu, in- was induevd to give to the wnrhl, hut whirh was certainly 
not in his eunteiuphithm at flm time. It eaiumt be doubted that in re- 
compense tor tlichc exertions be experienced many Hatfering marks of 
royal favour, but the most distingtiished, or rather the only one of his 
honours that is recortled, arose out of the occasion of a member of one 
of the great tribunals being nominated fu-ymn or governor of the city 
of Yang-^hm-fut in the province of Kimg^mn, who not being able to 

b proceed 
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pioceed to lii** charge, our youuij Venetian wa^ apiMniil< d fu .h ! i lu 
deputy, and held tiiis high olliee (Iijiinif the UMia! jH iiMil lii j' ,» w u 
Of tiu' {‘orrectiu'ss of' thin fact, in \\hi< h tlicii i - iiiunf) ' tnu .h . i 
i'' hnouii to h.ne ni.uie um' of Aialnan , I’u o , i < m im 
ottu'i foreigners as his political instiuniiin , luisiio’ t .v ' , ■ 

ntTcs<»aiy than the modest, incidental inaiiiia in nio h iu i . t* ] 
with hii dcsciipiion ot' llie jiLus . 

I’hat Ins father and uncle nue al*o pailtkii. d iiu uinmu d u 
gauls i> 'ilunui in ins sulns ijie nt mtHiih[|"'ni inh iiipin<do( ih u 
SCI vice-. In <me insiatice at hast, and that inum .1. »n iv .Ui< i ih. ti arn.d 
at liiscimii, the) win. unnantlv n tful to hun, in MiggritiiJg to hn uth- 
CCr'j the enipltnineiit of mtaui pioju-tiU nia«,lniies or n;/.i|w//<i, and 
.supei intending iIh u eonsfiiKisou i tlnuh) eoninhufing in an I'.srntid 
manner to the fail ot tin stiong aiul nnpoitanl i Inncie cti) ol Sam, • 
wlneh had usistultiu rlfoitH ot Uh hesjcging arm) tor iipwanln 
of three yeais. It n nue liiat hy wnio of the name imioMam, tin* 
Jiunii of this sniht.uv i xpeihent ittinbutod to an ofh« u vshohid 

Sicrtfd Hi the v\i tein pints ot .\sia, Imt the u adu \u!l tnof, m \ot*» 
970, stiong teasofis, grounded on the ignorance a* well a* ilic lUdwialily 
of the Vlnnese with rcspwi to foieigneis, forgiving eiedii, in piefer- 
ciicf, to thcitory as told by the Venetians, who must at sdl events have 
hcini on tliu ijwt aWiit the time t a» our author could not »>tlsri w ifte hav v 
been aetjuainted with tlie circumstance. It may fiiither he ohvrvwl, 
tliat if the JgMrs were, aa is generally a^rted, KesUirian fhrntians, 
thi Chinese writers might be led to confound all Chnalians with /g/itffi. 

When about seventeen yean had elapsed since the ariiva! of mir 
Imvellers within die territories of the Grand ktian, the luluial dcMfc 
of revisiting theirnalive land, notwithstanding tiie splendid ailvaiiygrs 
of thek satuaibn, began to work upon their minds with coiHulcrabto 
ibree } and the great age and precarious hfc of thek proiectoi, wt%tif«i 

strongly 
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itrmiirlv in tk'tcrnn'niiig them to eflbct their purpose "with as little delay 

^ BKiU'o Poll*. 

as po'isihle, heijig well aware that in the event of his death, their diffi- 
t'uities might Ijecome insurmountable. Their endeavours, however, to 
prevail on the emperor to consctit to their separating themselves from 
him were inetfcctual, and drew from him some expressions of reproach. 

“ If the motive oi* their projected journey,” he concluded with saying, 
was the pursuit of gaiti, he was ready to gratify tliem to the utmost 
“ extent rif their wishes j hut with the subject of their request he could 
** not comply,” From this state of impatience and disappointment it 
wa# their gwd fortune to he icUcved in a manner wholly unexpected, 
which shall heic he explained. An embassy happened about that time 
to arriv'e at tlie court of Kuhkn, from a Mogliul-Tartar prince named 
Arghmtt the giandwji of Ifttiagu (and consequently the grand-nephew 
of the emperor) who ruled in Persia, Having lost his principal wife, 
who was a princess ol' the imperial stock, and who on her death-bed 
haiii entreated that lie would not disgrace her memory by forming an 
alliance with any inferior house, he sent this deputation toliis sovei^ign 
and the head of his family, to solicit from him a wife of their own lineage. 

'J’lie rt’fjuvHt was readily complied witli, and a princess was selected 
from iimmigst his grandchildren, who had attained her seventeenth year. 

The anihassadors being satisfied as to her beauty and accomplishments, 
set out with hejr on their journey to Persia, with a numerous suite to do 
honour to the betrothed queen j but after several months travelling, 
found themselves obstructed from proceeding, by the disturbed state of 
the country through wbiclt their route lay, and were under the necessity 
of returning to tlie oipitaL Whilst they were in this embarrassed 
iituation, Marco Polo, who had teen on a voyage to some of the Ei»t 
Indiatt islands, came into port, and laid before his roaster tb® dbser- 
x’atioiia lie had made respecting the safe navigation of thwe seas j cir- 
cumstances which readhing their raww, induced tlrom to have a coin- 

b ® muttication 
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munication with the Venetian family. Upon its being tiuit 

they had all a common interest, each party being anxioiwH ile'-iious of 
effecting their return to their own country, it was ananged betwem 
them that the Persians should urgently represent to the (band khan 
the expediency of their availing thcrasclves of the expeni !ue ol the 
Christians in maritime affvirs, to convey their prccitnii ch.nge In m i, to 
the gulf of Persia; as they were debaned ftom letnimng thiihtj 1 >t 
land. Dissatisfactory as wo may suppose the proposiiittu to h.ne hu*n 
to him, he could not, in such a dilemma, refuse givi hi- toi.Mii!. 
Preparations were accordingly made on a gi.utd sealt iui tin- unjioit ml 
expedition. Fourteen ships of four musts, and some td them wtih 
crews of two huiuired and fifty men, were etpiipped .uul jiun iMoneil for 
two years. When the period of their departure was at hand, tin bem- 
volent monarch addressed the Polo family in terms of kind legaid, and 
required from thema promise that after hat ing usiteii theii ownromitiy 
and kindred they would return to his sert ice. lie at the same time 
gave them authority to act as his ambassadors to the piineipal etnirls of 
Europe, fuinishetl them with the pa-.'-poitMieeciHai t Un tin ii pioiictioii 
and accommodation in the countries acknowletlgiitg his sovereignty, and 
made them presents of many valuable jewels. Thus honourably tlii- 
missed they etnbarked, together with the Persian noblemeti and the 
young queen, with her attendants, in the Pa-ho river, as may be pre- 
sumed from its vicinity to the capitol, in order to proceed to the place of 
their remote destination. 

In the details that are given of the voyi^e, there is but little that 
personally regards our author, and the relation sludl here be staler! a» 
succinctly as possible. The first place at wliich they appear to liare 
touched (if the expedition did not in fact proceed fiotii thence in the 
firat instance) was the port of Zaitmt in the province of Fn^kien^ sup- 
posed to be either Tsum-cheu or the neighbouring port of 

by 
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i)\ lb cailcti jimoij. Passing by the island of Hat-nan, they kept along Life of 
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the coast of Allan or Kochin-china, to the adjoining country of Tsiamj^a, 
wliich i^larco Polo informs us he had previously visited in the year 1280. 
ftleiUion is next made of the island of Jana, although it is evident from 
the eircurastanccs, that they did not touch there, and also of two imin- 
hahited islmnls near the coast of Kamhoja. From the latter they steered 
for the i^land of IVmtan, near tlio eastern entrance of the straits of 
Malacca. From this place, where they seem to have acquired some 
kiunvleiige of the kingdom of the Malays, at the extremity of the 
peninsula, they made a short run to the north-eastern coast of jema 
minor, b) which is meant Sumatra. This island becomes the subject 
of inoic particular description than almost any other place visited. In 
one of its ports they are stated to have been detained five months, 
waiting for a favourable season to pursue their voyage across the bay of 
Bengal ; and on this occasion we have an indirect proof of the influence 
which Marco’s .superior talents gave him amongst those to whom the 
contluct of the expedition was entrusted, as he informs us of his having 
tbtahlished lumself on shore with a body of two thousand men, and 
constructed deleuccs to secure them against any hostile attempts on the 
part of tljc savage inhabitants j wliom at the same time he so much 
conciliated a.s to ensnre from them regular supplies of provisions. He 
tells us tliat he visited six out of the eight kingdoms (as they are termed) 
into winch the country is divided. Upon leaving this port, mention is 
m«le of one of the Nicobar islands, and of those called the Andamans;, 
the natives of which are represented as brutish in their manners and in 
their appearance scarcely human. 

The fine island of Ceylon is next visited, and its celebrated peak 
particularly noticed. From thence they cross the narrow strait, to the 
southern part of the coast of the peninsula, called by our author, ia 
imitation of the Arabian and Persian writers, tlie country of Maabar; 

which 
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which must not be confounded with Malabar. On this occasion he 
gives a circumstantial account oi’ the lamous jK'ari-fishci v. lie also 
relates the traditions of the people respecting the mai1\rdoni (jf St. 
Thomas the Apostle, and the miracles wrought at his tomb. Other 
places within the ancient kingdom of although peihap^ not 

actually visited by himself, and particularly jMasuiijnitam, vitii the 
diamond mines of (jolconda, arc tlien nieutioncHl Of thcM* last, tni 
the faith of the natives, some extraorditiary tales are related. 

Comorin and several towns and districts on the •'cnit lowest ein en.tsf an 
then spoken of; the produce of pepper is noticeii, and ai^u the n.uiii.d 
strength of the country from its mountainous hairier. The pirate coast, 
which he calls by tiicnameof Malabar, allhcnigh that belongs in stiict- 
ness to the more southern part, i.s next liesiTibed, and altei w.nds, in 
succession, Ouxzcrat, Kambaia, Simicnat, and f he eountty ol .M.duan, 
which he tenn.s the last, as being the ino.st western pr«n inre of his 
greater division of India, beginning with *Maahar aiieudy mentioned. 
Which of these places they really touched at, and which of them wete 
known only by the accounts riccivcd from the Anihian aiui other navi« 
gators of the Indian seas, does not distinctly appear, and can only be 
inferred from the greater or less degree of precision with which they 
arc noticed. Of the islands of Socotra, IMadagasear, and Zeii/dbur, or 
the southern part of the peninsula of Africa, he professeiHy speaks upon 
the authority of persons with whom he had conversed and who had 
shewn him maps of those parts. Tlie same may be said of Ahy*.sinia 
and the cities of Aden, Shelter, Bafkr, and Kelhat, on the ARibtart 
coast. At Ormuz, in the Persian gulf, tlie cotirse of his tiescriptioii 
(for after the first long chapter of the work, tlie foun ol'u narrative is 
imt observed) may be considered as brought to a c1o.hc ; assd there i» 
every reason to infer that tiie Chinese expedition, after a navigation of 
eighteen months in the Indian seas, terminated at tliat place. Of the 

return 
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whom, with two of the Persian noblemen, having died on the passage) 
we have not any record whatever; and it is most probable that, deprived 
of the energy of the Europeans, the fleet never found its way back to 
Cliiina, although many of the individuals may have efiected their pas- 
sage by the trading ships. An event, however, had in the mean time 
occurred, which rendered the fate of this hazardous undertaking a sub- 
ject of less interest at the court of Peking than it would otherwise have 
been. Tiiis was the death of the venerable emperor Kuhlat, which 
took place in the beginning of the year 129i^. 

Upon the arrival of the expedition in Persia, information was received 
by our travellers that the Moghul king Arghun, for whose consort the 
princess had been intended, had died some time before (1291) ; that 
the country was then governed by a regent or protector who was sup- 
posed to have views to the sovereignty ; and that the son of the late 
king, named Gkazan, who afterwards became much celebrated, was 
encamped, with a large army under his command, on the north-eastern 
frontier of the kingdom, towards Khorman ; waiting, as it appeared, 
for a favourable opportunity of assorting bis rights to the throne, for 
which his extremely diminutive figure was thought to have rendered 
him unfit. To this prince they were directed to deliver their royal 
charge. Of her reception and subsequent fortunes we know no- 
thing ; but as Ghazmi distinguished himself so much by his virtues 
as to make the world forget the defects of his person, we may 
presume that she was treated with the respect and kindness that 
belong to the character of a brave man. This object of their mis- 
sion being accomplished, they repaired to the court of the protector, 
at Tauris, where for nine months they reposed themselves from the 
fatigue of their long travels, and perhaps employed themselves in 
realising or investing mnm conveniently some part of the property they 

had 
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tifeof had brought with tliem. Having rcccivcti Irom hisn the eu-tiunan 
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passports, wliich they foniul the more nccessan, !iu‘ iiiipopiiLiiify «t 

his government occasioned tumults in the counti_\ .uui iciuhuil siunig 
escorts indispensable, they proceeded on their jouiuey honirwani'., 
taking the road of Aijin on the lake of \’au, /r:< irim, ami tin- e.i'tk* of 
Bailmrt, and reached the city of Trebi/,ond on the coa>t of the Ihixine j 
from wlience, by the wa\ of Con''tantIm>ple and of Xegiopout oi 
Euboea, they finally by the blessing of (ioil (us they ]mmsl) acknow- 
ledged), in the fnil possession of healtli and liches, :u rived siii'!_\ in 
their native city of Venice. This consiumnatiun of their inentoiahle 
labours took place in ivy.'i fu date in which all theeupicH agiec), atter 
an absence of twenty-four years. 

Up to this period our narrative of the adventures of tlic I'olo family 
has been framed from the materials, however scant), whii h Marco 
himself’ Iiad directly or indirectly furnished, lujr wh.at is to (tiilow, we 
must ])riucipaliy rely upon the traditionary stories pietaluit umongHt his 
fellow citizens, and collected by his industiious editor Haimisio, win* 
wrote nearly two centuries and a hall’ after his time, 1 pun iluii fiis! 
arrival, he says, they experienced the reception tliat attended Ul)sses 
•when he returned to Ithaca. They were not recognised even by their 
nearest relations; and especially as rumourH of their de.-uli had been 
current and ■were confidently believed. By the length of time the) had 
been absent, the fatigues they had undergone in journiesaf such extent, 
and the anxieties of mind they liail snflered, tlieir appearance was quite 
changed, and they seemed to have acquired {lomtihmg of the '1‘artiir 
both in countenance and spcecli, their uathe language Ik mg mixed 
with foreign idioms and barbarous terms. In their gai men! s also, wlut It 
were mean and of coarse texture, there was nothing tlnil tesenddi ti 
those of Italians. The situation of their family dwelling house, a Imnd- 
some and lofty palace, was iu tlie street of S. Giovanni Cln isostomo, and 

still 
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still existed in the days of Ramusio, when, for a reason that will here- 

Mai CO Po 

after appear, it went by the appellation of “ la corte del MilUom” Of 
this house possession had been taken by some persons of their kindred, 
and when our travellers demanded admittance, it was with much diffi- 
culty that they could obtain it by making the occupiers comprehend who 
they were, or persuading them that persons so changed and disfigured by 
their dress, could really be those members of the house of Polo who for 
so many years had been numbered with the dead. In order therefore to 
render themselves generally known to their connexions, and at the same 
time to impress the whole city of Venice with an adequate idea of their 
importance, they devised a singular expedient, the circumstances of 
which, Ramusio says, had been repeatedly told to him when a youth, 
by his friend M. Gasparo Maiipiero, an elderly senator of unimpeach- 
able veracity, whose house stood near that of the Polo family, and who 
had himself heard them from his father and his grandfather, as well as 
from other ancient persons of that neighbourhood. 

With these objects in view, they caused a magnificent entertainment to 
be prepared, in their own house, to which their numerous relatives were 
invited. When the hour for assembling at table was arrived, the three 
tmvcllers came forth from an inner apartment, clothed in long robes of 
crimson satin reaching to the floor; such as it was customaiy to wear 
upon occasions of ceremony in those days. When water had been carried 
round for washing hands and the guests desired to take their places, they 
stripped themselves of these vestments, and putting on similar dresiitis of 
crimson damask, the former were tsdcen to pieces and divided amongstthe 
attendants. Again when the first course of victuals had been removed, 
they put on robes of crimson velvet, and seated themselves at table, 
when rim preceding dresses were iniffie manner distributed; and at 'the 
concluribn of the feast, those df velvet were* disposed of ha the same 
way, and the hwts then appeared in plain suits resembHng such as were 
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Life of worn by the rest of the company. All were astonishfil at what the.y 
saWj and curious to know what was to follow this scene. As soon, how* 
ever, as the cloth was removctl and the domestics had been ordered to 
•withdraw, Marco Polo, as being the youngest, rose iroitj table, wimt into 
an adjoining room, and presently returned with the three coarse, tliresul- 
bare garments in which they had first made their appearance at the house. 
With the assistance of knives tltcy proceeded to rip the seams and to 
atrip off the linings and patches with which these rags were donbh'd, 
and by this operation brought to view a large (juantity of costly 
jewels, such as rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, diatnonds, and t'lHcrald-',* 
which had been sewn into them, and with so much art and cuntri^ance, 
as not to be at all liable to ihc suspicion of containing such treasures. 
At the time of their taking their departure from the court of the (Jrand 
khan, all the riches that his bounty had bestowed upon them witc by 
them converted into the most valuable preciou.s stones, for llit* faedity of 
conveyance ; being well aware that in a journey of extraortiinary length 
and difficulty, it would have been impossible to transport a sura of that 
magnitude, in gold. The display of wealth, so incalculublc in its 
amount, which then lay exposed on the table before tlwm, appeared 
something miraculous, and filled the minds of all who were spectators of 
it with such wonder, that for a time they remained motionless but 
upon recovering from their ecstacy, they felt entirely convinred that 
these were in truth the honourable and valiant gemlenieti of the house 
of Polo, of which at first they had entertained doubts, and they accord- 
ingly exhibited every mark of profound respect for their h«ti, 

Of 
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Of the degree of credit due to this anecdote, vouched as it is, the 
reader will form his own judgment ; but as it betrays a mixture of va- 
nity and folly quite inconsistent with the character of grave and pru- 
dent men, which in the preceding part of tlieir lives they appear to have 
uniformly sustained, I am disposed to be incredulous, and to attribute 
the story to the fertile invention of their cotemporaries or perhaps the 
succeeding generation, who seem to have regarded our travellers as 
heroes of romance, and not unfrequently made them the subject of 
ridicule.*' Be this as it may, Ramusio proceeds to acquaint us, that 
as soon as an account of the scene just described was spread about the 
city of Venice, great numbers of the inhabitants of all ranks, from the 
nobles down to the mechanics, hastened to their dwelling, in order to 
have an opportunity of embracing them and of testifying their good 
will. Maffio, the elder brother, was honoured with an office of much 
importance in the magistracy. To Marco the young men resorted, to 
enjoy the pleasure of his conversation. Finding him polite and commu- 
nicative, they paid him daily visits, making inquiries respecting Kataia 
and the Grand khan } and to all of them his answers were so courteous, 
that each considered himself as personally obliged. Inconsequence, 
however, of their persevering curiosity, which occasioned frequent re- 
petitions of the amount of the imperial revenues, estimated at ten or 
fifteen millions of gold ducats, as well as of other computations regard- 
ing the wealth and population of the empire, which were necessarily ex- 
pressed in millions also, he at length acquired amongst them the sur- 
name of Messer Marco MtUioni or, in the modern orthography, MiUone, 
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“ I have seen him mentioned hi the jnihlic leeoulsor this jrjnihlte, and 
« the house in which ho lived, has, from that lime to the jnesmit, !>cen 
“ commonly termed ** lit carte del MlUionV* It nms! at the same time 
be remarked that iSanso\ino, in his “ Venetia descrilla,” attnhntisthe 
popular apjiHcation ol'tliis surname, to the immense lielies posse'''-* d !»} 
the Polo famiiyat the pciiod of their return to their own ronntt). In 
this sense the Frettch apply the term “ miUiotniaiie’* to a great ca- 
pitalist. 

Not many months after their arrival in Vemee, iitlelhuenee was 
received that a Genoese fleet, commanded by Lampa Dona, hail iiuule 
its appearance off ilie island ol' Cnrzola, on the coast of Dalmatia j in 
consequence of which a Venetian fleet, consisting of a superior number 
of gallies, immediately put to sea under tlie orders of Amliea Dmdolo. 
To the command of one of these, Marco Polo, as an expeiieneed sea- 
officer was appointed. The fleets soon came in sight of eacli other, and 
an engagement ensued, in whicli the latter were defeated with great 
loss.* Amongst (he prisoners taken by the Genoese, besuks D.mdolo 
himself, was our traveller, who belonged to the advanced division, and 
bravely pusiung forward to attack the enemy, but not being piopcriy 
supported, was compelled to suiTcnder, after receiving a wound. From 
the scene of action he was conveyed to a prison m Genoa, wheie his 
personal qualities and his surprising history becoming soon known, In; 
was visited by all the principal inhabitants, who did every thing in their 
power to soften the rigours of his captivity j treating him with kindneti 
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as a friend, and liberally supplying him with every thing necessary for 
his subsistence and accommodation. His rare adventures were, as in his 
own country, the subject of general curiosity, and the accounts he 
gave, especially of Kataia, and its sovereign, the Grand khan, were 
listened to with eager attention. The frequent necessity he was under 
of repeating the same story, unavoidably became irksome to him, and 
(fortunately tor the promotion of geographical science, to which it gave 
the iirst impulse) he was at length induced to follow the advice of those 
who recommended his committing it to writing. With this view he 
piocured from Venice the original notes he had made in the course of 
his travels, and had left in the hands of his father. Assisted by these 
documents (of which he speaks on more than one occasion) and from 
his verbal communications, the narrative is said to have been drawn up, 
in the prison, by a person named Rustighello or Rustigielo, who, 
according to Ramusio, was a Genoese gentleman with whom he had 
formed an intimacy, and who, from an ardent desire to obtain informa- 
tion respecting distant parts of the world, was in the daily habit of 
passing many hours witii him, in his place of confinement j or according 
to the Sorenzo manuscript, of which Apostolo Zeno has given some 
extracts, a native of Pisa and his fellow prisoner.* This work is 
said to have been accomplished, and the manuscript circulated, in 
1 ^ 98 . 

The imprisonment of Marco was the occasion of much affliction to 
his father and his uncle, and the more particularly as it had long been 

their 
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their return to Venice. Their plans were now frustrated, and it became 
daily more uncertain what the duration of his captivity might prove, an 
all attempts to procure his liberation by the offer of money had failed, 
and even doubtful whether it might not terminate only with his life. 
Under these circumstances, finding themselves cut off from the pros- 
pect of having heirs to their vast wealth, they deliberateii upon what 
was most proper to be done for the establishment of the family, and it 
was agreed that Nicolo, although an old man, but of .a hale constitution, 
should take to himself a second wife. 

It happened at length, after a lapse of four years, that Marco, in 
consequence of the interest, taken in his favour amongst the leading peo- 
ple in Genoa, and indeed by the whole city, was released irom his cap- 
tivity. Upon returning home he found that his father had by that time 
added three sons to the family, whose names were Stefano, Mallio, aiul 
Giovanni. Being a man of good sense and discretion, he did not take 
umbrage at tliis cliangc of circumstances, bnt resolved upon ntarrying 
also, and effected it as soon as he found a suitable match. By In'! mar- 
riage, however, he bad not any male descendant, but only two daughters | 
one of whom is said to have been called Moretta, »and the olljcr I'aiitina ; 
which, from their signification, may be thought to have been rather 
familiar terms of endearment, than baptismal names. Upon the death 
of his father, as became an aftbetionate and pious son, he erected a 
monument to his memory of hewn .stone ; which llamusio says, was 
still to be seen, in his day.s, under the portico in front of the church 
of St. Lorenzo, upon the right hand side as you enter ; with an inscrip, 
tion denoting it to be the tomb of Nicolo Polo, who resided in the 
street beforementioned. Respecting the age to which our author 
himself attained, or the year in which his death took place, his couii. 
tiymen have not given us any information, nor, as it would seem, was 
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any endeavour made at an early period, to ascertain the facts. San* 
sovino, the most elaborate historian of their city, observes only, that 
** under the passage to the church of S. Lorenzo, which stands on one 
“ of the islets named Gemelle, lies buried Marco Polo, surnamed 
Milione, who wrote the account of travels in the nevo world, and was 
” the first, before Colorabus, who discovered new countries.” * On 
which expressions we may remark, that independently of the geographi- 
cal ignorance displayed, there is room to conjecture (if Pamusio be 
correct) that he has confounded the tomb of the father with that of the 
son. At all events, the indifference he has shewn, as an antiquary, to 
the investigation of circumstances connected with the life of a man of 
whom his country has so much reason to be proud, cannot be too strong- 
ly repreht'nded. In the chronicle of Jacopo de Aqui it is reported that 
when upon his death-bed he was exhorted by his friends, as matter of 
conscience, to retract what he had published, or at least to disavow those 
parts which the world regarded as fictious, he scorned their advice, de- 
claring at the same time, that so far from having exaggerated, he had 
not told one half of the extraordinary things of which he had been an 
eye-witness. His Will is said to have been dated in the year 1S23 ; in 
which case liis life may be supposed (without pretending to accuracy, 
but also without the chance of material error) to have embraced the 
period between 1S54 and 1324, or about seventy years.t 

With 
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With regard to the other members of the family, Marco, the eldeRt 
of the three brothers, appears to have died before the departure of Ni- 
colo and Maffio for Constantinople j and it was with the intention of 
doing honour to his memory, that the wife of the former, in the absence 
of her husband, gave to her son, our author, the name of his dcceascii 
uncle. Of the three children of Nicolo by the second marriage, one 
only, MaflSo, lived to have a family- This consisted of five sons and 
one daughter, named Maria j and as all the sons died without leaving 
issue, she, upon the death of her last surviving brother, who Itkewist' 
bore the name of Marco, inherited all the possessions of their father. 
With this event, which took place in 14<17, the family became extinct 
in the male line, and the illustrions name of Polo was lost. The heiress 
married into the noble house of Trivisino, eminently distinguished in 
thej&s?* of the Venetian republic. 

The arms borne by the Polo family, as Ramusio found them blazoned 
in ancient books of heraldry, were azure j on a bend, argent, three 
poles (graculi or jackdaws), sable. 


It is well known that for a long period after the close of the thirteenth 
century, when an account of the Travels of Marco Polo of Venice 
first made its appearance and was circulated, in manuscript, the informa- 
tion it gave of countries till that time unheard of, and manners incom- 
patible with every idea that had been entertained of the barbarians of 

Tartary, 

in 1273, and died in 1291 ; Baldwin 11. Latin eia- 1292 j Duns Scniua in 1308 } and Datiir .^l)|Jiifri. 
ptorof Constantinople, was driven tbence in 1321 ; the maritjcr*i oomijw.s ts *i»id «« hatehwi 
1261, by Michael Pal*olo(pi8, the Greek emperor, invented in 1303, (on whieli anal,!.- tli*. 
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Mauhaw Paris, the historian, died in 1259; Thomas liana, t. iv, p. 180.190, where he endeavoors to ihew 
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Vegpiri took place iti 1282 ; Acre was finally ron- family) ; cannon, not nnlU the year 1.3W, 
quered by the Saracens in 1291 ; Koger Bacon died in 
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Tartary, was treated with levity or ridicule by the generality of his 
countrymen, and read with suspicion by the best instructed persons 
in every part of Europe. It was thought by them a paradox, that whilst 
the western world was overrun and desolated by tribes whom animosity 
and terror painted as still more savage than they actually were, other 
tribes of the same nomadic race, and professing submission to one 
common head, should be found not only to live under a regular govern- 
ment, but to have become the constituent part of a splendid and highly 
civilised empire, filled with magnificent cities, abounding in rich manu- 
factures, and the scene of a commerce of such magnitude as rendered 
that of Venice trifling in comparison. But in the general advancement 
of knowledge, and in proportion to the opportunities afforded of 
ascertaining the real state of society and of physical circumstances in 
remote countries, and to the exercise of rational inquiry, which whilst 
it detects imposture, serves to rescue merit from neglect, the authenticity 
and importance of these travels have found enlightened advocates, and in 
modern times have been generally acknowledged by the most eminent 
historical and get^mphical writem. Of those who at the present day 
tleclare their want of faith, and make the character of Marco Polo the 
subject of pleasantry, it is probable that the greater proportion have but 
superficially read his work ; and there is reason to believe that the 
number of those, who, having deliberately perused it, continue to think 
the narrative fictitious, is very inconsiderable. The opinion, however, 
of these latter, snaidl as their number may be, is intitled to the utmost 
respect, and it is more particularly with the view of removing from such 
candid and reflecting minds, any doubts of the honest spirit in which 
the original was composed, that this translation apd commentary are 
undert^en. 

It might have been expect^ that in ages past a less tardy progress 
would haft btem made m dmng justicse to the intrinsic merits of a 

d work 
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Gfnwaujewof woi’k (whatever were its defects as a composition) that first conveyed to 
Europeans a distinct idea of the empire of China,’* and by shewing its 
situation, together with that of Japan (before entirely unknown) in 
respect to the great Eastern ocean, which was supposed to meet and 
form one body of water with the Atlantic, evontfully led to tiie im- 
portant discoveries of the Spaniards and Portuguese.t In acctHinling 
for this neglect wc must allow that it may have been occasioned in the 
first instance, by a deficiency of skill in literary composition on the 
part of the author, who probably laboured under the disadvantage of 
not possessing a ready command cither of his own or any other langiuige 
current in Europe, and was therefore obliged to liave recourse to the 
assistance of others in the preparation of his materials j but more par- 
ticularly is it to be attributed to the want of requisite talent or care 
in tlie early translators and copiers of his manuscript, during !he period 
of a century and half that intervened between its appearance and the 
use of printing. By their misconceptions his sense is oflcu obscuretl, 
whilst their inaccuracies of orthography render it, in many instances, a 
matter of the utmost difficulty to recognise the proper names ot' persons 
and places. Nor do the first editors in print appear to have been more 
free from blame than the transcribers, as the endless variety of modes 
in which these names are presented to us, prove how indifferent they 

were 
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were to correctness. In general also they have used considerable license 
ill abridging passages and even omitting chapters of their original, in 
order, as it would seem, by concentrating what they regarded as the 
most interesting matter, to adapt their publication to the taste of that 
class of readers which was most gratified with whatever had least the 
(|imiity of plain matter of fact. In this view of the state in which the 
lext is handed down to us, I am justified by the opinion of a distin- 
guished Italian scholar of the present day, to whom the care of the 
Lilirary of St. Mark at Venice is worthily entrusted. « It is incredible 
“ (says Sign. Morelli in a letter to a mutual friend) how much this 
“ work of the travels of Marco Polo was altered and disfigured during 
“ the long period of its circulating in manuscript amongst so many 
“ curious readers. To produce a complete edition, that should be 
“ worthy of the public attention, must be regarded as an effort of 
“ extreme labour and difficulty, on account of the scarcity of genuine 
“ documents, and the pains necessary for ascertaining the degree of 
credit belonging to each. The undertaking demands a full and pre- 
“ cise acquaintance with the geography of thp njiiddie ages ? with the 
“ travels of those days j with oriental history ; with the languages pre- 
“ vailing in early and modern times amongst the Tartars, the Indians, 
« and odier eastern people; with the manners, the natural history, 
“ Mid the rare productions of those countries ; and at the same time 
** with the Venetian dialect of Italian, as well as with tihe particular 
** usages of the city of Venice ; all of which acquirements should be 
« brought into use, under the guidance of just criticism and nice dis- 
« cernraent: advantages which it is nearly impossible to find united in 
*« one Mid the same person, however learned and indefatigable he may 

ii ^ 
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^^'thfwotk°^ In the face of so formidable and discouraging a statement of the qua- 
lifications requisite for the undertaking, it might be deemed a presump- 
tuous and at the same time a hopeless attempt in any individual, if the 
expectation should be entertained of his being able to furnish a ‘jatisfac- 
tory solution of every difficulty, to detect all the errois of geogtapln, 
history, and language that have found their way into the tt'xt, or to 
reconcile to one authentic and correct standard all the differences known 
to exist amongst preceding copies. Such are not my vain pn'tensiojH : 
but although every thing that sernpuious criticism dennands .siionUl not In; 
effected, a conffdence might still hr felt of the piacticabihty of doing 
much towards rescuing an early and curious work from the imputations 
under which it has laboured, and vindicating the moral integrity of tin 
ingenuous, but perhaps, in some cases too credulous author. A strong 
persuasion of the fundamental merit and genuine character of the i elation 
had impressed itself upon my mind from the time when I first had tx'ea- 
sion (about the year 1780) to examine its details on the subject of the 
island of Sumatra, which it teims Java minor ; and it has since been my 
unceasing wish that the elucidation of its obscurities shonKl engage the 
attention of some person competent to the task of preparing a imjw edi- 
tion from the best existing materials, and of illustrating it with Notes 
calculated to bring the matter of the text into comparison witli the in- 
formation contained in Rnhsequont accounts of travels and ollun weil- 
authenticated writings.* But this wish not liaving been hitherto tnllilled, 

nor 
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nor any expectation (to my knowledge) held out to the public that 
such a work is likely to appear, I have been induced to venture upon 
the undertaking myself, although conscious that, notwithstanding some 
accidental advantages I may possess, there are many persons in different 
parts of Europe more fully qualified to do justice to the execution. 

It remained then for consideration to which of the texts already known choice of text 

for translation. 

to US, in the Italian, the Latin, or other language, a preference should 
be given, for copiousness, purity, and consistency ; from whence to 
make a new English version, that should become the subject of com- 
ment and illustration. The learned Andreas Muller, of Berlin, who 
published, iu a lespcctable edition of the work (which will 

hereafter be more particularly noticed), adopted for his purpose and 
copied literally the text of the Latin version printed in the collection 
of Grynams, at Basle and Paris, in 1532 : but to this choice he may 
have been influenced, not only by his more familiar acquaintance with 
that language, but by the opportunity it afforded of collation with a 
celebrated manuscript in the library of the Elector of Brandenburg 
containing the more early Latin version of Hpixio. With every defer- 
ence to his authority (if in fact he exercised a discriminating judgment 
on tlie (jucstion), my opinion leads me to consider the Italian version 
furnished by Ramusio, in the second volume of his collection of travels, 
published in 1559 (but of which the preface is dated in 1553), as deci- 
dedly superior j and in this I am supported by that of our countryman, 

.Samuel Purchas, likewise the compiler of a valuable collection of early 
voyages and travels, who says, in his quaint phraseology : “ I found this 
“ booke translated by Master Hakluyt out of the Latine j but where 
** the blind leade the blind, both fall ; as here the corrupt Latine could 
“ not but yeeld a corruption of truth in English. Ramusio, Secretarie 
** to the Efecemvifi in Venice, found a better copie and published the 
“ same/* To which h€ dlds at the cemdusion : ** In this admirable 

“ voyage 
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“ voyage of Polo, I confesse inojpem me copia fecit; the translation 
which I had of Master Hakluyt from the corrupted Latine, being Icsse 
“ than nothing, did me no steed but losse, whiles I would compare it 
« with the Latine, and thought to amend it by the Italian j and was 
“ forced at last to reject both Latine and English, and after much vc>- 
“ ation to present thee this, as it is, out of Eamusio.” Vol. iii. p. ti.'i, 
107. Testimony to the same effect hovS also been given in more modern 
times, by Robert&on, Gibbon, and Vincent, the last of whom says ; 
“ I have followed Ramusio, as I always do, in preference to other trans. 
“ lators.” 

As it appears from the foregoing, that an English version fioiu the 
Italian was made by Purchas, it may be asked why it should not have 
superseded the necessity for a new one in the present publication ? To 
this it may be answered, that the langur^e of that writer is uncouth, 
affected, and obsolete, that his translation is in many places deficient in 
correctness, and that he has paraphrased and abridged the text, as he 
himself acknowledges, according to his convenience or his fancy.* 
“ I have indeavoured” he says “ to give the truth, but !ia\e abndgcd 
“ some things to prevent prolixitie and tautoHgie in this so voluminous 
“ a worke, leaving out nothing of substance but what elsewhere is to be 
“ found in this worke (meaning his Collection of Travels), and seeking 
“ rather the sense, than a stricter verball following our authoui ’swords 
“ and sentence.” P. 65 , Yet this English version, notwithstanding the 

libertie* 
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liberties avowed to have been taken by Purchas, and however exception. Chmceot tm 
able in various respects, has served as the basis of that given by Dr. 

Camjrbell, in his edition of the Collection of voyages and travels first 
published by Harris in 1704i ; for the use of which work the language 
w’as modernised and polished, with much general propriety, but with- 
out any reference to the Italian or the Latin for correction j so that all 
the faults above noticed, excepting those of style, were suffered to 
icmain, whilst some mistakes imputable to the moderniser have been 
superadded.* Under circumstances of this nature it will be admitted, 
that independently of the collateral object of a commentary or a cri- 
tical examination of the matter of the text, a new translation of Marco 
Polo’s 'IVavels was wanting to the literature of our own country. 

As much lias been said of a (liversity prevailing amongst the several 
transcripts and printed editions of the work, it may be necessary before 
we proceed further, to apprize the reader of its extent, by observing, 
that although the orthograplry of names is found to vary in them con- 
siderably, that the dates are in some instances discordant, the division 
into books and chaptew dtsstmiki', that chapters (for the sake of brevity) 
arc occasionally omitted, and that the style is much more compressed 
and abrupt in some versions than in others; yet in substance they are all 
the same, in facts they rarely, if ever, contradict each other, the same 
general arraopment of the matter is observed in all, the same countries 
are more or less circumstantially or imperfectly described, the same per- 
sonages are mentioned, and consequently no doubts can be entertained 
of the identity of the relation under all its disguws. 

With respect to the language in which it was originally composed, 
tlieie Ims existed a strong difference of opinion, but the preponderance 

of 
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oriRinai of authority and argument is in favour of its having been a provincial, 
and probably the Venetian dialect of Italian. At the head of those who 
assert that it was first written in Latin, is llamusio himselfi wliosc preface 
(which has furnished most of the latter circumstances of our author's 
life) asserts tliat Kustigielo, the Genoese, who acted as Isis sunanuen- 
sis, composed the work in Latin} and to account for his ssse tif that 
language, observes that even so late as his time, the people of Genoa 
were accustomed to employ it in recording their transactions of business} 
as they found it difficult to express on paper the sounds of their native 
tongue. Copies, he adds, of this original Latin text, with a piethci- b\ 
the aboveraentioned Genoese, dated in the year i'iUH, weie pu-sentl} 
multiplied, and a translation was afterwards made into the common 
Italian or lingua volgare^ with transcripts of which all Italy was soon 
filled. From that language, he proceeds to say, it was re-translated into 
Latin, in the year 1320 , by Francisco Fipino of Bologna, who, he 
supposes, was unable to procure a copy of the original. 

But however plausible this account of the original circumstances of 
the work may appear, there arc stiong grounds for (jnestioning its 
accuracy on some material points. Not only is the supposition that an 
existing Latin original could have been unknown to Fipino, or that the 
numerous and widely dispersed order of friars Frcachers to which he 
belonged and at whose desire he undertook to translate it finni the 
Italian, could not have obtained a copy, in itself improbable, but in ttic 
preface written by this monk (which will be found in the sct|ue!) lie doea 
not allude to any difficulty of such a nature. On the contrary his 
words imply that ho was executing a new task, for the pur|>o« of ena- 
bling persons of education in his own country, as well as foreigners, to 
read this author's interesting account of the people of the East with 
more gratification than they could derive from ite perusal in the vulgw 
tongue, or that in which he states it to have been dictated and first given 

to 
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to the world. Gryiigeus also, the learned editor of the Novus orbis, 
printed in l.'JSii (many years earlier than the appearance of Ramusio’s 
collection), says, in his preface to a Latin version distinct from and 
superior to the version of Pipiuo : “ Et utinam Marcus iste Venetus 
eommodiorem nactus fuit interpretem, aut ipse librum suum Latine 
.scripsj3.set...Sed inultis concivibus suis Venetis gratificari maluit, quam 
“ paucis I^atinc doctis:” evidently shewing his belief that it had first 
appeared in the native language of his fellow citizens. 

In addition to thc.se direct testimonies of the Latin translators, strong 
proof, althougli of a negative kind, is derived from the silence of the 
earliest Italian copies with respect to a Latin original, and especially of 
the vSorenzo nmnuscript (to be hereafter noticed more particularly) 
which is in the Venetian dialect, and bears the mark of considerable 
antiquity. In the preface to this it is simply mentioned that “ at the 
“ time wlien Marco Polo was detained in prison by the Zenovessi 
** (Genoe.He), he cau.sed all these things to be written down by Misier 
“ Ilustigiclo, a citizen of Pixa (Pisa), who was his j^tf/Zote-prisoner.” 
But had any other language than that in which these two persons 
jisually coin'crscd been employed for this purpose, it would obviously 
have been stated j and as the native of Pisa must be supposed, from tlie 
fact of hia imprisonment, to have belonged to the Venetian service, it 
is fair to presume that he might have been capable of writing the 
narrative in the words of his brother officer by whom it was dictated, 
although differing in pronunciation from his vernacular tongue.* But 
however probable it may be that the dialect was the Venetian, it will not 
be thought necessary to contend for the particular idiom. It is 

e sufficient 
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sufficient to have shewn that the work was not originally composetl in 
Latin, as Rarausio erroneously understood, but in a dialect of Italian ; 
and in this conclusion 1 am warranted by the decided opinion of the 
celebrated Apostolo Zeno, whom his countrymen rank amongst the 
most diligent and judicious investigators ol’ their early national likuaUiie, 
and who expresses himself in the following terms: " lo sono persnaso 
“ che ii Polo la scrivesse piimieramentc, non come vuolc il Ramusio, in 
lingua latma, ma nclla ivlgar sua natia, e che poco dopo da altii, 
“ come vedremo, fosse lianslatata in latino.” AnnotaJi^imn sopra la 
Bibiiot. deir Eloqucima Italiana di Giusto Fontanini, Vemv.ia 
p. 270. With respect to the term vo^arct we may obseiae that it it» 
sometimes employed in the sense of national, to distinguish the Italian 
language, generally, from the Latin ; but often with a more re.stricted 
meaning, to denote the language of Tuscany, which had the good 
fortune to become predominant, as distinguished from the dialects 
spoken or written in the other parts of Italy, which (with the exception 
perhaps of the Roman) are considered as provincial. 

Wiiatever doubts may Jiave existed with respect to the language 
in which the Travels were written, it is generally admitted that they were 
first given to the world about the year 1208 , or three years after the 
return of the Polo family lo Venice. Of their genuineness in that 
point of view no doubts have been entertained even by the most 
sceptical of his readers. That he travelled and t!»at he gave publicity 
to his observations, are facts not controverted j but, as has alrcatly been 
stated, the credibility of various parts of his narrative was, from its 
first appearance, the subject of animadversion, wlulst to the censure 
or the ridicule of his countrymen he bad nothing to oppose but that 
which might not be sufficiently known and established, the integrity of 
his character. Nearly the whole of what he had to tell was new, and 
consequently strange, and no reference could then be made, is in 
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later times to the corroborating experience of others, nor could he Authent>ci(y, 
venture to appeal to the internal evidence of truth and consistency, 
where there was no exercise of enlightened criticism. Yet it may 
wstli truth he insisted, that the least equivocal proofs of its being an 
honest, however incomplete account of what he actually saw or learned 
on the spot, arc to be drawn from the relation itself, where numerous 
instances w ill present themselves of minute peculiarities noticed by him 
and confirmed hy the testimony of modern travellers, which he could 
neither have invented nor borrowed from others j and certainly it is the 
evidence ol* these coincidences, rather than any force of argument, that 
is likely to produce conviction in the minds of those who are unwilling 
to he thought crctlulous. Instead therefore of entering upon a dis- 
cussion in this place of the several objections that have been made to his 
credibility, and which may be distinguished into faults of commission 
ami of omission, I shall endeavour to avoid unnecessary repetitions, by 
iloiug little more than enumerating them, and at the same time pointing 
out those Notes to the body of the work, in which the subjects are 
more partioularly treated. 

The most conspicuous amongst those of the former class are, the 
relation of miracles pretended to have been performed on various occa- 
sions, (Notes 119, 14'i, 13^1) j an apparent belief in the efficiency of 
magical arte, (38®, 47®, 1430) j descriptions of animals out of the 
ordinary courae of nature, (884, 1440); and exaggerated statements 
of the extent and population of cities in China, (556, 560, 1073), of 
the dimensions of palaces, (538, 542), of the magnificence and num- 
ber of bridges, (746, 1008), • of the forces kept on foot, (1058), and 
of the amount of the imperial revenues, (1076, 1080) ; to which some 
have wided (although the blame ts obviously imputable in most instances 
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Aatiientu-it). to his transcribers) the barbarous aiul perverted, orthography ol pi opt i 
names, and the want of correctness in dates.* On tlic first of these it 
shall briefly be observed that he by no means vouclie.s tor the miracles on 
his own knowledge, but only repeats what he had bccix told by the 
inhabitants of the places where the traditions were current j nor, were 
it otherwise, would it be fair to accuse him of any uncommon degree ot 
credulity, as the belief in these manifestations of divine interference, 
was general and unquestioned at the period when he lived and for ecn- 
turicb after. Of this an instance particularly apposite presents itself in 
the legend of the House of our Lady of Loretto, which was piou.siy 
believed to have removed itself from Palestine to the place in Itai) 
•where it now stands, and this at the precise time when the Polo fantily, 
in their return to Venice, were travelling from Persia to I’rcbiaond. 
“ Natalis Deiparse domus ” says Musantius in his elironological tables, 
of which the third edition was printed at Pome in 17«5ri, “ deficients 
“ eultu, ex Asia in Europam ccelestium ministerio transit, ac prinuli in 
“ Dalmatia, mox in Italia considet, a loci domina Laureta, l«auretana 
“ dicta, P. 175. A similar apology may be made fur Im 

implied belief iu magic. It was the common weakness of the darker 
ages, and no classes of“ society were then exempt from its influence. 
The best and wisest persons did not question the power of enclnmters, 
although they reprobated their jtractices, and punished them as malefuc. 
tors. Even in the latter part of the seventeenth century we fiud an 
eminent English Judge strongly charging juries on the presumed giiili 

of 

• AmoDgU iliu must .Mulctiig cibjecljoim to o«r iiaKTripiaf (nf wliteii iliw n 

Author'll tfiuHioiogical that whki) if "I ^ cojiy In the Hnuili Miwairi) m wril » In ihf 

to Ik tlaie of to Cnmm edilton I 4 ? 7 > il«c itote la iiwl m 

ilir ileimimi of k^m 10 thf Tirtii ihrone* the pitolwl ediilmi of ilic {witlwiit ihiii ^ 

wrliidi ww, Is more iiearif lli*t of his torth. Wi, whicli h mmlf coiiferiiia'W# in Alnilglwi, 
Sff B* L chap. illr. p» Ifl* B«i to aililttotf lo what who tlit enrist in In ilw liatoni r|#i“ 

will k towiitl oil thesohjixt of that mmt In Note tomei of 1116 Mil iSllQ ii In ami ia ihi 
*Mh If of 10 okeP«» ilm 111 tlie tollowtil ij| Mtilleii IIW. 
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o{' fieiNons tried foi’ witchcraft,* and the Jesuit missionaries in China, AuthenticitN. 
who were in general men of learning and of superior talents, ascribing 
the cjicli.uUments of the bonzes and lamas to the agency of evil spirits, 
insfe.ui ol' exerting their sagacity and skill in physics, to detect the 
impostures (See Notes ‘201?, ‘283, 331, 373.) His prominent faults 
of omission (if really imputable to himself and not to the loss of a part 
ol tfifi 'woik, or to fhi‘ f>missions of transcribers) are more important as 
objections ami more iliificult to excuse, than those of the former class. 

'fhey are, his silence with respect to that stupendous fabric, the Great 
Wall of t’himi} the cultivation and general use often ; the pi’eposterous 
fasliion of biiiidaging tiie feet of female children in order to render theta 
small and useless ; and the employment (in some provinces) of wheel- 
carriages impelled by wind. The subject of the first and most important 
of these omissions will be found discussed at length in Note 446, where 
it is shewn that on the western frontier of China the Wall had not 
been built of nnasonry, but of the sandy earth of the country, and 
might, even so early as the thirteenth century, have fallen to that 
state of decay and insignificance in which it is described by P. 

Gerbillon in UllJO. The ambassadors of Sba/i Rokh, the son of 
Tameiime, in 11*30, are equally silettt as to any important barrier 
of this kiiul, although, like our author, they speak of strong fortified 
placc-s in tins frontier province. Tliat he entered Kataia or Northern 
China from the skle of Kashghar, Yerken, and the desert (as the 
ambassadors did, and as was done at a later period by B. Goez), 
and proceeded by the way of So-cheu, Kan-eheu, and Si-ning, can 
scarcely be doubted, and if the Wall did not ostensibly or effectively 
exist, or was not a conspicuous object, his omitting to notice it cannot 
be matter of surprise. But at the same time it must be admitted, that 

aflerwardsjj 

* Sir iite, wlio Chief Jfmtkeof t!ie !» 
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Attthenticit^ afterwards, in the coorse of his service, iie had numberless oppoi I uitti n - 
of observing this extraordinary mass of building, on the iiorlhcnt 
frontier, and his not making it the subject of a chapter, or e\ cn adve» t- 
ing to it incidentally, justly aftbrds ground for animadversion. Yet in 
the spirit of candid criticism it will not be argued that such omissituH, 
reprehensible as they may seem, are proofs of a want of veracity on ifu* 
part of the traveiicr or of anilionticity in his work ; for who can pn'lend 
to say that the wliole of what Marco Polo wrote or dictated has been 
handed down to us ? F rom various consideratious, such as those of t ime 
and expense, or even from scruples of opinion as to credibility (fur those 
who swallow the greater wonder will often strain at the lesser), the liist 
transcribers of his Meravegliose cose del mondo may have been induct’d to 
shorten their labours by the suppression of passages that appeareti to them 
tedious or exceptionable. Nor is this a gratuitous supposition ; ibr some 
of the published versions are professedly, and others manifestly alu idg- 
ments j and I am not aware of any edition in which there is not a defi- 
ciency of one or more chapters that are to be found in others. • It is also 
not only possible but nearly evident that some of his original nutu', from 
which chiefly his work was composed, and of which he speaks on mote 
than one occasion, were mislaid and lost.t Yet these imperfections, so 
far from being evidence of fraud, would not have place in a spurious 
composition, and are proofs, on the contrary, of‘ the ahsence of all 
disingenuous art. Had the narrative indeed been the fabneatiou d’ one 

why 

♦ Eamiiiici's feriiaii Is tlie lewt ilfftrtnf In tills mnl rit>r imw imilief-iltiit, ttrfiiilfrwl «t 4 

, and let It Ih caiiit* hi tlie iiresfui work, dtiit hy tlib cliriimsliocc tliii lir i 

f« fiffily d«|K nxilli* of* the Flni Um% fwm tlif of thu fSnitttl klian mw (fi. S5I| | wIicrMs 

llaite lit mt ilie otbtr fmr im wm uriitifclftltii w-illi tli« AuUt 

ctiapten m» ilie cml of tlie Tiilw! ll«ok ktfe imu hit wty ff^si Pmli to Tirliiiiid, III# so© ifiw, 
emitted* of 1417 ill#, wtilcb wfco fdldl Iwtore iltc itftrtttf of ils« fetiillf f^jio 

ia geiieiml Is wf fttll Is tl« watte iiwid l» spoktn of (p. tit) « mw trf 

1^* ^ Note and 1497, tkapiaawla Wf Tisf itiiiit 

t |i, mil lliit iiic work ww ttei«fore Imre hikIii wlillii ili»e pmooi mm§ 
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%vho only collected in Iiis closet the accounts furnished by the Arabian Authenticity, 
geographers or by merchants who had visited the remoter parts of 
Tartary, aud gave them to the world as the fruits of his own experience j 
such a compiler would probably have become acquainted with a fact of 
so much notorietj' as the existence of this prodigious Chinese rampart j 
whilst in the work of an actual traveller, abounding with curious and 
authentic details, the mention of it or of any other object, however 
singular and striking, might through accident be omitted, without 
derogating from its authentic character. And here I am led to remark, 
that whilst so much ingenuity has been shewn, on the one side, in 
pointing out wlial wore the appearance of improbabilities, defects, and 
iuconsisieucies in his work, and, on the other, in defending it upon 
gcncial principles, how little has been hitherto done by editors or 
commentators, towards an examination of the particular details, with 
the view of bringing them to the test of modem observation j and yet 
it is upon tlic unexceptionable evidence of their consistency with known 
facts, rather tlian the strength of any argument, that the reader is 
expected to ground his confidence in the intentional vemdty of our 
author.* 

What Eamusio has attempted to this effect, in his preliminary dis- 
course, amounts to little, and in some instances his conjectures are 

erroneous* 

• AmoRgtt tlio »«««»»» deicriptMwis mii ioci- commiinoeincnt of tlie Kalaiao year in February, p, 

1 , UK !« It alliitit (i 111 , m afioniiog uuobtruaire proofs .*128. « 618 ; ceremony of prostration before the em- 

goBlliwMie**, she reader** atteinion 1* e#n«i) to th» peror or hU tablet, by woiii of command, p. 330, n. 
jidlowKM! '1 hr •iiiw in wliicb the bodies of persons 632 5 columns or pillars haring atortoise for their pe- 
dwtfoyetl hjihe hotwinilot the desert are found, destal or base, p. 386, a. 744 ; jurisdiction of Chines>e 
p. Stfi, B. 215 { tSie mauuiaftttie of Mi nicbriatiug citha subordinate to each other, p. 467, 486, n. 
liquor from the iufmnm of dates, p. 161, n. 220 ; 918, 955 j manufacture of ropes from the bamhoo 
liwilUoB ^i*lli»g itt BMMm of the deseent of cane, p. 495, n. 980 and addition! lists of the In- 
iU priBOM from Aktaodcr of Macedoa, p. 129, habitants affixed to the doom of houses, in China, 
rt. Wj idoleiu a recumbent poi- p. 542, u. 1074, and addition; mode of preparing 

wrt!, p. 111, b. 353, dwadptSoB of the 4 m gnm- sago in Java minor 01 Sumatra, p, 614, n. 1233; 
nkm m f*l Of Tartary, p. 224, «. 436 ; figures of and lastly the ascent to the top of Adam’s pcah, in 
dwgOB# lo Itialm orCWaeseonitmeat, p.l»l,B. 'Ceykm.heingerectcdbytheasdstanceofironch^e, 
ibfi , periodical reiitkao! of the emperors in Tartary, p. 756, addition to n, 1353. 
durini the summer aosths, p. 251, n, 469, 636 ; 
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AnHicnticit}. eiToiieoiis. The other early editors have been conleided with giving' 
the text as they foiuulit, and liave not attempted to clear it irom obscu- 
rities. J. Rh. Forster, in his “ Voyages and discoveries in the Ntn tii,” 
has certainly thrown light upon the geography of our author, in that 
part of Tartary; although his inferences may notalwuvsbe jast. But 
the person to whom those whoteel an interest in the I'nivels aic moNt 
indebted (not excepting Dr. Campbell, who modcimiscd tlie oUsulett' 
language of Purchas) is the editor of what arc termed Astkn '.s Wn age*-, 
who has not only given a judicious abstract of the work, hut added 
several short explanatory notes, in which he displays much disceunnejit 
and knowledge of his subject. On this occasion it would be unjust to 
omit noticing the learned and sensible remarks of the author of “ Modinu 
Geography,” to be found in vol, 1, p. 1-85 to 4-fk% ed. 1811. Ihulthis 
successful investigator of the history of the middle ages directed aiD 
considerable portion of bis labours to the illustration of Marco Polo’s 
work, what is now olfered to tiic public would, I am per.suaded, hate 
been rendered unnece.s3ary. 

Nip. Regrets have often been c.xprchsed, and particularly by the late Di. 
Vincent, in his ** Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,” vol. II, 
p. me, that ” wc have no genuine Map that can be traced to Marco 
“ Polo himself.” It cannot be denied that such a document would be 
curious and intere.sting, as serving to mark the progress of science from 
its rudest beginnings j but the idea of its having existed, under all the 
circumstances of the times in which ho lived and the nature of his edu- 
cation, appears chimerical. At the present day, a weil-instructcd tra- 
veller with the assistance of a compass and sextant, may be able to 
delineate his route through unknown countries, where he is sufiered to 
pass unmolested, and does not experience many physical difficulties, oj, 
to correct mistaken positions in former maps of countries imperfectly 
known; but how this was to be eftected by a person who crossed th® 

wbolt 
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’whole continent of Asia, unprovidctl with any kind of instrument, and 
to wliom even the terras latitude and longitude seem to have been by no 
means larailiar, is not easily to be conceived. It is also to be considered 
that many of the places, especially in the northern parts of Tartary, 
of which he speaks, he does riot pretend to have visited, and could 
only have known by reports much too vague to serve for the con 
struct ion of a map j nor does he in any part of his writings allude to an 
undertaking of that kind. But whatever may now be thought the 
degree of improbability, Ramusio intimates his belief, upon the autho- 
rity of an ancient tradition, that the celebrated map preserved in a mo- 
nastery of Venice, and of which a splendid fac simile has now a place 
in the British Museum, was copied from an original brought by Marco 
Polo from Kataia. This story, however, which the internal evidence 
would be sufficient to confute, is positively contradicted in the minute 
and elaborate account of the map, published at Venice in the year 1806, 
under tlie title of ” II Mappamonda di Fra Mauro, Camaidolese, di San 
“ Michele di Murano, descritto ed illustrate da D. Placido Zurla.” By 
this writer we are informed that the map was planned, drawn, and mag- 
nificently illuminated by one of the lay-brethren of that community, an 
able cosmograpber and ingenious artist, about the year 1450,* or a 
century and a half later than the appearance of our author*s Travels. 
These, it is evident, he had studied with some attention and made the 
groundwork of Ms own performance, introducing into it all the places 
mentioned in Marco Polo’s work, and assigning to them positions 
according to his ideas (by no means correct) of their relative distance 
and bearings. Much use is also made of information acquired respecting 
til® marches of Tamerlane, the place of whose death is distinctly marked, 

f and 

* tl»«« rnn e«*ri« of for the cost of a*- again in 1459, when the copy wa* prepared for the 

t#f Wi itor Itic iRtlie rI" tfec W»i0fP«rtRg4i 

lit fwi I44i atii mi * 
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and it likewise descrilies the southern termination of tijc continent o 
Africa, with other geographical matter of comparatively inodejn date. 
But upon these apparent anachronisms too much stress sliouM uut f c Iniil, 
as the artist might be supposed to have engrafted on his origt'i li sojck, 
the progressive knowledge acquired lap to his own time. Mv iibj'’vtic)n‘i 
apply to what may be considered as the fundamental part £ii thf map, 
where situations are given to places that seem quite incoiiststcnt with the 
descriptions in the Travels, and cannot be attributed to tlieir autlKir, 
although inserted on the supposed authority of his writ iiigs. Uut how er 
questionable its pretensions may be to an antiquity beyond that of the 
middle of the fifteenth century, or whatever its defects, it is ui iiwlf an 
extremely curious monument of the state of geographical knowletigc at 
that period, and much credit is due to the public spirit of those by whom 
a copy was procured (under the sanction of the governments of botii 
countries) and lodged in our national repository, where justice has been 
done to its importance by the manner in which it is framed aiui its 
inspectionfacilitated.'*' 

Of what has been said with regard to the originality of Fra .Vlauro% 
work, much will ^u&lly apply to another but less celebrated map, found 
also in Venice, “ X have in my possession, by favour of Lon! Macart* 
u ney M gays Dr. Vincent ** a copy of the map in the Doge’s palace at 
** Venice, drawn up for the elucidation of Marco l^ob’s travels, or at 
“ Imt certainly constructed before the discovery of America... I 
cannot assert that this is the genuine production of Marco I*ol« : it 

*' Iw 

• Tlie elatiomto itloae t Imirf, It wlukittrlile iiswci teia ml 

Is leiirlf circular anil alwiit ntt mi a half ** tialia €«ric til ill mpm, 

Efigliili f«i la iliaoiclir, wm ticfrijfeil by i si^tcrlfi^ rtii fs tmim icnwiwpstiw^ t f 

tiwi of llic Edit lailiii Cowptiiyi Earl .SiHiwr, Earl ** Klg. Frw«r mu fiwltii* imifm nl fit 

Ijoril liobart, tlit* liis!j#|i nf Dmhmj, ** gaiia adcasiil II rtHMiiitw 
Mr-Sirilmii* tint Pr. fliiceat Itif irwiic*i#ii k ** isall* apitolf w il f I& ietm§m 

fpk«ai «f by D* li tlie follwfuf ««r»s s ** t& mifiritk P* 
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has additions -which belong not to his age, and contains much that he 
“ did not know ; but it is evidently adapted to his travels.” Vol. li, p. 
f) 17 ; and in another place he adds : “ It is, by internal evidence, later 
« than 1.550 *, it is not formed on Arabian principles, it has the peninsula 
« of India and that of Malacca, in conformity to the Portuguese discove- 

ricsj it has the eastern islands and the Moluccas almost correct; and 

« the only trace of its derivation from an ancient source or an age prior 
« to Gama, is, that the first country east of China is Spain ; proving in 
« this one instance at least, that it was copied from some authority pre- 
vious to the discovery of America.” P. 666. This map also I have 
examined, and am satisfied that it has no pretensions to be considered as 
the work of Marco Polo, although its author may have acquired many 

ideas from the perusal of his book.* In more modern times likewise 

f g attempts 


• Tiic l’ona|nf»« writer! ipcak of two early map! 
^'uuiulrd BU tlte dincoverics of Marco Polo, which 
llitir primes {wascoscd at » period anterior to the 
Tojage of Warihol. Otar, bj whom the Cape of Good 
hope was doobtel in I486. One of these the Intaate 
008 Pedro •» torowdi to bwte fwiwd, with 
a waimscupt hook of our author’! travels, from the 
Mveinmrnt of Venice, in the year 1428, imd to have 
pre»u.tcd w his brother Don Heunque, who was 
Miknm cniaged in ptomothig maritime expcdittoni. 

'I he other IS that which was tor some lime preserved 
io the ahbey of Bcnediciin* at Alcobaqa, but being 
,«owd fiwoi thence was, l« 4528, in the hands of 
the Infante Don Femimdo, and then presamed to 
riaim t« antiquity of one tmndred and twenty j 
m with mere probsdtHiiy It to th«wht by the judicl- 
ro«ari«i to have been the copy of Fra Maaro'a 
prepared at Venice for Affonto king of Portugal 
trtwmltwd to him in 1458. Both of these mo 
nM to haws contained the dclloettloo of the southern 
of Africa, mi tin- latter also tlm atraits 
of t 8“^ are M present known to 

tatot. i*» ** Memoiiw de Uuemtura Portugneat,*’ 

875^4. hlenifon to there ^ made of 

a third iwq? or ^tophere, constructed by Andrew 
Blancbo to the year 1436, mi preserved to the tthw 
of 8t. Mw (or ttott bto|i»e to the Doge's pUace) 


in Venice. U is admitted, notwithstanding, that 
this contains the West Indian islands called the An- 
tllif B. ” From the map of the world by Andrea Bian- 
“ CO the Venetian, 1440, it sufficiently appears” says 
Pinkerton “ that the discoveries of Polo had, even 
« to Ills nttiv* eootttry, been rather diminished Uian 
“ encreased. See Formaleoni, Saggio snlla Nautica 
“ antica dei Veneziani. Ven. 1783, 8vo. See alio 
« description of Asia by Pope Pius II. who does not 
** appear even to have seen the travels of Poio.” 
Modem Geogr. vol. i. p. 515. The planisphere of 
Marin Sanudo Torsello, which is referred to the year 
1300 or thereabout, appears to be little else than a 
copy of the distorted map of Edrisi (preserved in the 
Bodleian library) of which we have an engraving in 
the Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,” 
vol. !i. if it he not rather taken from that of Ptolemy, 
the prototype of the Arabian geographer’s. The work 
of Torsello, under the title of “ Liber secretorum 
« Fidelium Cruds " will be found to the “ Gesta 
*' Del per Francos ” of Bongarsius. 

It is remarked by Foscarini that this Marin Sanudo 
detto TfoBMllo, a Venetian and cotemporary of our 
author, does not make any mention of his Travels, 
although he derives a large portion of bis facts res- 
pocUag the Tartars, from Hmtou the Armenian, ano- 
ther ocdeapontty 5 which he, at the same time, ac- 
counts 


Map 
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Map- attempts have been made to form maps of Tartary from iiis relation ano 
that of B. Goez; but in the “ China illnstrata” of Athanasius Kirchcj. 
where their respective routes are laid down, we have a striking ir»sfanc«‘ 
of the errors into which a very learned man may he led, by misappre- 
hending the information atfordod by his wclbintentioned hut obscure 
guides. It must be observed that amougst the places iu tlu* ^ ieiuify ot 
the great desert of Kohif on the south-eastern side, there are tioue whose 
situations are so well ascertained as those of 8o-cheit and Kaihcltvu^ at 
the western extremity of the Chinese province of AV/tvi-.si, wheia* it pio- 
Jects into the country of Tangui or that of the Stefan. These two strong 
frontier towns are clearly spoken of by our author, by the ambassatlorh 
of Shah Jlokh, and by the missionary Goez, under various corruptions 
of orthography it is true, but in such a w’ay as to leave no doubt of their 
identity. Their distance from each otlmr, measured on the Je.suits’ map, 
is no more than forly-two French leagues of 25 to a degree j yet in that 
of Kircher, whilst wc find So^chcu or Sm'ku in nearly its pioptu- situalioit, 
Kan-chcu, under the name of Kampiihm, one of its junmaous corrup- 
tions, is placed at the distance of lull three hundred and tweiity-tiu’ sucli 
leagues from the former : the one in the route of Goeis, wui the other 
in that of Marco Polo. 

Opon 

foiiots f«r In a way tliat in quite it tke oriler of mmik$» In Liim h» 

l«ari llmi fiooi aiHhirly fwrkwl diiriogthe greatosl liistorf, writfrii In Fmirlii 

prl of till itft% Iw wm aetiwiy eiiga^rd m tlw piitl-* irtlo l»f iiftlrr of lki|# tl« ftitTii 

tal limiowi of tlie Cniiadeis^ cfieotitagliig tim eostten* book, m we Iktir wit, cwinpMit almm llif |«*ii 
«ed |»weri to |>erww in t lie cause, ftrnl pinting in a CJenowr awl iwi tery lilrif 

out to llion tlie umt |iUy»ihk* mcitiif ot jiw<tc 8«. to imte ctiiuefothr lntowhilne el" ioiffrllo* ToliirM 
For ttee |nir|M»e« lie I ittti chiefly mit of lfl» own otisemtioii» of llw Icwiieii wr mif 

mintry, Tlsilliig many of ilicmittsol Htnop# but that ei on if the mMmstnin M tmilml hik 
rmMmg |»ri«ei|«Iiy la Hyrk, fiiiiilfiyeti in the rollec* he might liafe liefil it mi w ilie ri»i ii|* 
lion of aateriali for Ini hook. In Cypyi, whii^ ii« trpmn <if itmt flay it# li»e thuw, luiii 
m known i# h»e imimmml, he wouhl miinraiiy afl that m mni ubuut the fltiliwl iiMr of Mama mrnl 
mmt arqtialiiicfl wAli the work (if mil with the pr-* (or iturihini and toitiitefii f «ihI itit 

l»s| of liaittri, who alter wrimg in the of tliwr kli*i, cMiijfwril wiili 

his Klallfe tlif king «f Arnietiia, ieliiii|tiiah#«l lil» whtt lie IimiI Immtint tlif Wi£il«i» ;\i #,ii 

M,hlm to tl« throiiCy aatl retired, la in iht iisiprolahle rowtaoe. 

»&Miiiiir|of llK0|»ia « ihauiUml, aiidembraad 
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upon the first view of the subject it might be presumed, that those 
persons who had opportunities of examining the work at periods the 
nearest to that in which our traveller lived, must have been the best 
qualified to form a judgment of his route and to delineate it upon paper; 
but upon due consideration it will be found that any advantage they 
might derive from proximity of time was moi’e than counterbalanced by 
the ignorance and credulity of the age, so unfavourable to just investi- 
gation, as well as by the want of fixed points (to be obtained only by 
celestial observation) for correcting the vague and often inaccurately 
noted (.listances by days’ journies. It is in fact only since the reign of 
Kang-hi, t lie Tartar emperor of China, or about the year 1717> when 
a survey of the country extending to the interior of Tibet was executed 
by his order, that the situation of places in that quarter has become 
known, otherwise than by uncertain report, and it is to the mathema- 
tical science transported to Pekin by the. Jesuit missionaries and to their 
indefatigable exertions, that we are indebted for the surprisingly accurate 
information we possess with respect both to the exterior figure and inter- 
nal details of the Chinese empire, which comprehends a great propor- 
tion of' tlii: tract described in our author’s travels. In order therefore 
to shew their genuineness and consistency with truth, by referring the 
corrupted ami disfigured names of places to what may be thought their 
probable originals, it seemed to be the rational mode of proceeding, to 
examine them by the standard of that knowledge to which we have 
attained by scientific improvements, and for this purpose to accompany 
the work with a map of the countries visited or described by him, con- 
structed from the best existing materials (though still avowedly far from 
perfect in the central parts of Asia), rather than to exercise any degree 
of ingenuity in combining into a systematic form, the desultory notices 
in hi# travels, or in vindicating his dubious pretensions to the authorship 
of raapsy, which, with more aeiltiian judgment, has been attributed to 

him 
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him by Ramusio and some modern writers ; objects whicli, if to be 
accomplished by superior skill, would be little else in effect, than erect- 
ing a monument to error. 

In regard to the Map prefixed to this publication, and which ha^ been 
constructed and prepared for it by very competent persons (one oi 
them the pupil of the late Alexander Dalrymple) under the eve of my 
estimable friend whose eminence in geography of the highest class is 
far beyond the reach of my praise, I am aware that the smallness of the 
comprehensive scale on which it is formed (for which I am myself wholly 
answerable) will be objected to by some as not giving facilit) to the 
means of tracing the particular routes with sufficient distinctness. 'Fo 
this I answer that the extent of our author’s travels was so great, ami 
the range of his descriptions so wide, both in latitude and longitude, 
that no single sheet of any convenient siste would adwjnately mu ve the 
purpose } and that an atlas would be required. It is thereforo meant 
that the map here given .should be considered in the liglit of a genera! 
index, by which the reader is to be directed in ascertaining tlie i.arious 
countries and principal placc.s that .successively become tiie subjects of 
remark, whibt for more particular details of the route, he will find it 
necessary to consult the best local maps and charts pertaining to each 
country ; and amongst which I recommend in an especial manner, 
those of the Jesuits, both general and particular, revised and prepared 
by B’Anville for Duhalde’s “ Description do la Chine.” In so doing I 
am persuaded that the more circumstantial they are, the more reason 
he will have to be satisfied with the correctness of our author's work. 
“ This ” says Robertson, speaking of the latter ** was the most cora- 
“ plete survey hitherto made of the East, and the most complete 

description of it ever given by any European j and in an age which 
« had hardly any knowledge of those regions but what was derived from 
“ the geography of Ptolemy, not only the Venetians but all the people 

•* of 
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« of Europe were aatonislied at the discovery of immense countries Wip. 

” opened to their view beyond what had hitherto been reputed the ut- 
“ most boundary of tlie earth in that quarter.” Historical Disquisition, 

p. 

It will be observed by those who examine the composition of the Ancient autiw. 
Notes, that amongst the authorities introduced for the purpose of ex- \vhAt 
empiifying the text, little reference is made to the works of ancient 
writcih who have described some of the countries visited by our author, 
or have alluded to their physical circumstances or the customs of their 
inhabitants. Although fully aware that many striking coincidencies 
might have been pointed out, the insertion of which would have tended 
to embellish, and in the opinion of many respectable readers to give 
interest to the subject, I refrained from indulging in this species of 
illustration, because, whilst it added to the bulk of the Notes (abeady 
too gresU) it would not promote -the essential object of establishing the 
authenticity of the travels. This, it is obvious, can only be done by 
bringing his assertions to the test of authorities which he could not 
possibly have consulted j whereas from ancient authors he might, how- 
ever unlikely in point of fact, have derived a part of his materials, and 
consequently, to produce corresponding passages from Strabo, Arrian, 
Xenophon, or Herodotus, or even from the poets, would have the elfect 
of weakening rather than of giving force to the proofs of his originality. 

To the relations of the Arabian travellers of the nindi century I make 
indeed a frequent appeal i but these, which were quite unknown in 
Europe till within a modern period, are not liable to the same objection, 

for 

• I hm w a* opportunity of seeing wt Zipangri, from report of Marco Pmih i also a 
eniratfS Map, intii W « A copy of part of an an- copy of Martin Behaim’a map, constructed at Nurn- 
*• ctolM.S. Map, f« tlie British Umm i " with an berg in 1492, and published by C. T. de Mnrr, 1778, 
olwetrailmi by ihr late Mr. A. Dalryiuplf, that it la which is laid down the northern pafar island mea- 
'pcota to hare iHfrn asadeearly in the sixteenth century, tinned by Marco Polo (B. I. ch. Xu p. 2211, about tlie 
tomxw it baa Japm only w«ucly esptwiwsl, at a re- fituation assigned, in modem tfliarts, to New Siberia. 
j«oie dteiaare from the eontiiieiit, t»der the name of 
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for if it should be urged that Marco Polo might have seen them in the 
original, this would go far to eslablisli the point contended tor, as such 
an acquaintance with eastern writings must, in that age, liave been tlu 
fruit of long residence amongst the people and of tiislant tiavcls. 

Should it be made the subject of complaint that so large a pioptntioi 
of the matter thej contain is given in languages with whic'h the iMiglisl 
reader is not necessarily conversant, my apology is, that if tianslatioie. 
were to be added, they would considerably burthen the page, ami if ti» 
be substituted for the original passages, they would fad in some tlegiee 
of their effect, as not being the best evidence that cmdd he pioduced . 
because as the versions must be made for a particular object, theu* 
would be no security, even to the comnientatm- himself', against the 
bias they might acquire from preconceived opinions, and their accuracy 
with regard to the particular circumstance of comparison miglii remain 
liable to doubt. 

Objections will probably be made by some philologists to what may 
be deemed a want of correctness in the use of the word “ 'rurtar," as a 
general appellation of the wandering tribes of centia! or iippci Asui, It 
will be said that the name should be more accurately written Taktr, and 
also that the race properly so called should not he confounded, as it seems 
to be throughout the work, with that of the Moghuls or Mutigah, who 
differ from them in language and other circumstances. “ A« a person 
** conversant with languages,” says Klaproth, speaking of De Guigncs, 
“ bis perpetually confounding the Mongols with the Tatars cannot be 
“ excused, Tatars are those who speak the Turko-Tataric language, and 
“ their original country is that which lies to the south and south-west 
“ of the Altai mountains j the Mogot nations, on the other hand, have 
« their own peculiar language, and previously to the tenth century of 
** our era, dwelt on the southern side of the Baikal lake.”* 

Hat 

• AWmadioBj Ober die Sprsdbe mi Schrift der UlRomi, p « 
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That the Persians and Arabians pronounce the word Tatar, I EtB actions to 

„ , , . , file use ot the 

iuliy aware, and admit that the introduction of the letter r may have 
been an I'hiropcan corruption, proceeding from a fanciful analogy to the 
Tartarus of the ancients. For the employment therefore of the name 
of Tartar, in %vhich I follow the example of my author, I can only plead 
custom and the uniform authority of all our historians, from William of 
Tyre and Matthew Paris, to Eobertson and Gibbon. So firmly indeed 
is the orthography of this word (as well as that of Mahomet for Muham- 
mad) established in our language, that a departure from it, unless per- 
haps in an etymological work or one specifically written on the subject 
of these tribes, might be thought to savour of pedantry ; although in 
regard to many other names of places and persons less familiarly adop- 
ted, and found to vary in the writings of travellers, it may be justifiable 
to express them by such letters as best accord with the native pronun- 
ciation.* 

In answer to the latter and more consequential part of the charge, or 
that of having confounded the Tartare with the Moghuls, I feel myself 
warranted in taking a different line of defence, and questioning the va- 
lidity of the objection, which seems to be founded on an arbitrary and 
modern appropriation of terms. It is known that the widely extend- 

g ed 


• It nitf ht proper tiere to state tliat in adapting 
teifn words wrlti« m Italian, to tU pmm of 
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begin with the Persian or Aiafeicc^ are raiiged 
under the letter C, and the other half under K, with- 
out an appearance of reason for the distinction. No- 
thing In this branch of llteratnre Is mare to he desired 
than a standard of orthogtaphy, hut nothing seems 
less likely to be established by common consent, as 
almost orery new work diverges more widely than the 
preceding, from the models of Fococke, Oolius, and 
Meninski. By one respectable modern traveller tb© 
tribe of Tartars so toiliarly known to ns as UzMSf 
are named Oozbwks^ and by another writer the name 
otMbur^ the great and liberal emperor of Bindnstan, 
Is barbawsly di^nised in the orthography of Uqhm\ 
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ed people to whom the designation of Tartars is commonly applied, ait 
distinguished into tlirec principal and coinprehon>i'rc classes ; each ol 
them speaking a peculiar tongue. These arc, lirst (beginning on tin* 
eastern side) iha Mancim Tartars, who are identilied \\ilh the far-spread- 
ing tribe of the Timgu<si, and whose celebrity has arisen iVom theii 
having placed a dynasty on iheihronc of China: secondly the Moghuls 
or Mungab, including Knlkns, Katmid'.% and bumb, wlumi we iiw} 
consider as occupying a middle situation, whatever may have been their 
partial or temporary migrations: and tlurdly the I’urks, TarU, m 
original inhabitants of 'rnrkistan, who, under tlie deuuminaiitms ot 
Jagaiai^ Kapehafe, Uzlx-k^ and many other, occupy generally tluMU‘-i - 
ern portion of upper Asia.* To this latter class, or to some of its 
branches, and particularly, I believe, to that wliicli occupies the Kri- 
mea, it has become a practice, in latter times, to gi\e eNcltisi\cly the 
name of Ttdar.s ; although not only the Kuropcau wiitcn of all mitiims, 
who have recorded the history of the crusades, but likewise the Maho- 
metans and other orientals, employ it (or Tartar) in the mure cHii-nsivi 
acceptation. By Abu’ifeda, in his “ ^Vnnaies Mitslemit i," the sulyccts, ui 
those who composed the armies of Jenghizdehan and Isis successors, are, 
in every instance, mentioned by the name of Takin^ and althougli tlie 
words “ Tatari vel MogoU ” are found in Adler’s historical imfex to 
that work, the latter, I may venture to assert, does not occur in tin* 
text : yet it will not be contended that Jengk was (Jrand khan of 'i u/<o s 
only, or of those who spoke dialects of the Ttirid language, and not of 

Moghuh. 

• ** Tiiti (iltf Mr. IJirfiittstiaite ritiitHiy, at fdr *11 kMt .1*? hhuhiu •mpI |iH.p 

Ittitjijg to tli.ii grot divIftstHt 01 lilt; laci" »i,* tot ilil /ViiiriitlswfiiWi tiu hu «#i lii, snui 

«* \vliuli ii liiowii hi liy the fJAwr tif Tmrk^ hcyoiwl llie t.*!* iIh* lislu’tii 

** 3ldi wfiicl}| ^Utll till* UiUt^ Mf hiptinlk Mill ikimtd^ tliP i , aul 

ftmi* wluil we call the Tnyktr iiatiw* Each of iht* irullttg iiiiiitiiif* i»f llse Ihfwdii 4ii4 liwllifi 
** tliese its tepaiato futtl ilidl ** i|ifah flwrlrr w ibui urii,»ttuW 

of tlic Tmrh rt wiilrly illfiiieil tliroaghnnt tlup^ « It ii tw In. !s|«4ai4 lUili iwtei 

* 1II1I wl 'I hi* f the of Clilaei*? ** _|i» 14*^, 
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as a general and not a specific appellation. Abu’lfaraj, on the other 
hand, in his “ llistoria dynastioruin,” employs both terms convertibly 
anti indiscriminately, in speaking of the same people.* 

Those who mainiain that the Moghuls (and of course the Manchus) 


arc not 'Partars or 'fatars, appear to rest the distinction chiefly on the 
gcnt'alogical work ol’ Abu’lghazi, who informs us that a certain prince 
named Ahtnza-khaUf fourth in descent from TurJc, the son of Japhis, 
flu* .son ol' SiHikf had two sons, twins, of whom the one was called 
T(tt<(r am! the olljcr Mogiill or MmigH ; and that these twin brothers 
became the jKirenfs of the two races wliich bear their respective names. 
But even if a filiation so manifestly invented, and at the same time .so 
imjjrobablc in itself, could be regarded as of any weight in establishing 
the propriety of restricting to one of the descendants of Turk or of 
AlmniiAJmn the appellation of Tatar, it would be counterbalanced, so 
far as the authority of this writer is concerned, by other passages in his 
book, wliere he treats of “ the generations of the Tatars from Mung% 
khan to 'AingisAihan ; ** and in fact although the work professes to be a 
genealogical history of tlie people so named, all the historical part, or 
that alone upon whicli any sort of reliance can be placed, is employed 
in recordiftg the actions of the Moghul conqueror, his sons, and grand- 
sons, Abii'lghazi, it should be observed, is an author of very modern 
date, liaving composed his book, as he acquaints us, in the year 1074, 
of the hjrah, answering to lOCSt of our era, and consequently labours 
under a disadvantage in matters of tradition proportioned to the lapse 
of time. 
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it may be conjectured, indeed, that the change in the appiication o! 
the names was occasioned by the circumstance of the Ottomans or 
Osmanlis of Brusa and afterwards of Constantinople, but originally from 
Turkistan, having acquired preeminently, with the historians of' Europe, 
the name of Turci or Turks, it became necessary, in order to avoid 
confusion, to distinguish the original tribes, who spoke the same lan- 
guage, by some other appellation, and accordingly that of I’artai, 
which had been given to all the hordes from tlie eastern ocean to the 
Euxine sea, was gradually confined to them j and this has the more 
readily taken place, because these 2VrA'i tribes (Uzbeks Knms, &c. > 
were the only description of Tartars with whom, from titeir western 
situation, the Christian powers have had any transactions since the close 
of the thirteenth century j with the exception of such as have arisen out 
of the Russian conquest of Siberia. From these considerations it will, 
I think, appear that the proper and original distinction of race and 
language was between !Mogliuls and Turks of Turkistan, not bctweeis 
the former and Tartars, and that the charge brought against our author 
of an erroneous employment of the latter term (and which has aboi been 
objected to the celebrated bisiortati of the Huns) rests only upon a 
modem usage, and is not applicable to the period of which wc are 
treating. 

It would have been highly gratifying to me as an editor, to have been 
enabled to accompany the work with a portrait of my author, could any 
well authenticated original have been discovered ; but my in(|uirie» to 
that effect have not been attended with success. In a modern publica.. 
tion at Milan, giving an account of the lives of eminent Italians, wc 
jRnd, it is true, an engraving that professes to be a likeness of Marco 
Polo. It exhibits a strongly marked ciiaracter, and is executed in a 
nwnner so creditable to the artist, that I should gladly liave persuaded 
myself of its genuineness and employed it for my purpose. It wis 

necessary, 
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necessary, however, to investigate the authority for its pretensions, and Poiuaits of 

. . Marco Polo, 

from Signor Morelli of Venice, the correctness of whose information is un- 
questionable, the following history of its origin has been communicated. 

In tlie year 1762, the grand hall of the Ducal Palace of that city, 
which had been ornamented with paintings on canvas, representing the 
various countries and seas, that had been the scenes of Venetian enter- 
prise, underwent a repair. The superintendence of this operation was com- 
mitted to a person named Francisco Griselini, who stood high in reputa- 
tion with his countrymen for his literary talents, but who on this occasion 
appears to have acted in contradiction to the principles of good sense and 
good taste. Instead of refreshing and restoring these venerable memo- 
rials of the ancient grandeur of the republic, he thought proper to 
replace them with ornamented charts of modern geography, and to add 
portraits of celebrated Venetian travellers and navigators, depicted from 
his own imagination. Amongst these the effigy of our author has a 
place, with tlie name annexed ; and from thence tlie Milanese engraving 
has been copied, without any scrupulous examination of its authenticity. 

It is further stated by the same learned person, that there does not exist 
in Venice any representation of this celebrated traveller, that can lay 
claim to originality or antiquity j their ancestors having been indifferent 
to memorials of this nature, so interesting to the moderns : nor does the 
art of portrait-painting, he observes, date its commencement earlier 
tlian the fourteenth century. It should at the same time be noticed that 
we find a portrait prefixed to the second edition of the German version 
of the work j although not to the first. There is little probability, 
however, that an original painting of our author, unknown to his own 
countrymen, should have existed amongst foreigners, or that the pro- 
fessed portrait should be any other than a fabrication. 
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It now remains to give an account of the several manuscripts anti printed edition'* 
of Marco Polo’s Travels that have come lo my knowledge- 'Fo coUah* niiti criti- 
cally compare the numerous texts would be a work of immense, ifnot iii'pr.ictif.dde 
labour, so various are the languages, and so little do tliej conc-p tn i in form, 
division, and quantity of matter, although by no means di-rordnnl in siifj faisce ; 
but such peculiarities shall be adverted to as distinguish them Iro. i. or '-erw to 
mark tlicir connexion with each other. 

The subject of the language in wbicli the work originally aj>pean‘d, has ah'eadt 
been discussed, and sufficient evidence has- been adduced to establish tin- jirobalnlil} . 
at least, of its being the Venetian dialect of Italian or native tonmte of the .uoi.'nr ; ' 
yet as till' oldest existing manuscripts of which the untupiitv i- mi-H a'-ci-n.uii' 1. .u* 
ill Latin (into which language the Venetian was Irauslated at an e.uh pniodK 
it shall have precedmice in the enumeration, to which, on otlier accounts aUo, it 
has a just claim. 

The first Latin translation appoar.sto have been made about theyisar l.'kft, by a 
monk of the order of Preachers, named Francesco Pipino of IJoIogn.i, ‘•aiti to have 
belonged to the house of i*fp!(ri, or Pi puli. To the perfiu’inance of this task he 
was invited by the Superiors of his Order, in a chapter held h\ them in the j'lir 
f which invitation or command, and the motivis that led toll, me fully 
.stated in the prelace to his woik, which coinmenci". in the following tumuier ; 
Incipit liber domini Marci Pauli d« Veneciis, dc divisbnibun etronsiietadinibiis 
orontaliumregionum, Lihrtim prudentis honorabilts ac fidelistiittii (virit dmnini 
“ Marci Pauli de Veneciis, de condiciouibus et consuetudinibus orientahimi regio* 
“ ntim, ab eo in vnlgari fideliter editum et conscript nm: compellor ego iiati r 
“ Franciscos Pipiinis de liononia, ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum a pleri''ipn* fia- 
tribus, jratribus ct dominis incis vcridica et fideli translutione de vtilgari «d 
“ Latinum rcducere. IJt qui amplius Latino qnam vtilgari delectantur rlorpiio. 
« necnOH et hit qui propter linguarum varietatein omnimodam aut piopler divwsi- 
“ tatem idcomatum alterius intelligere oinnino luit faciliter netpwnuH, aut tielerta* 
« bilius legant kcu liberius capiant,,.. Ego autem corum obtempm-iuis ju.^mm 
iibri ipsius continenciam fideliter et integraliter ad Latinum phtnuw et ajitum 

iiiinstuli 

• P. juaii, t Or 1302, accordiug to the opinion of Aimstolo 35eno. l«i ntlict i n 
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tmiistiili quem stylus Imjusmodi libri materia requirebat.,*. Liber autem iste in 
trcs libroH cliviclitur^ qui per propria capitula distinguuntur.” 

C)t Ibis maiuiscriptj wliich is without date^ a few copies are preserved in the 
piibiie libraries of iljilerent parts of Europe. That one which belongs to the royal 
Berlin library has been circumstantially noticed by Andreas Miilierj who made its 
rodiiigs the htibjc^ct of comparison with another Latin text which he republished, 
li is on vellum and boiiiKl up along with other tracts^ which appear to him to 
have Imm all written in France^ at a very early period. A second copjj upon 
vellum also, i.s in the British Museum. Its three books contain respectively, 67, 
70, and bil- chapters, comprised in 45 leaves or 90 pages, and are immediately 
followed, in the same codex, by the work of Hayton the Armenian. The first 
chapter eoinuMmees with the words: Tempore quo Balduious princeps sceptrum 
FimstantiiH^poIis imperii gubernebat, anno s. ab incarnatione Domini millessimo 
cc'“ Iti*' nohiles el honorabiles prudentesque gennani inclitae civitatis Vene- 
ciuriinj iiicoL'e navern propriam diversis opibus el mercimoniis oneratam comi* 
immi Concordia in poriu Veneto consccndentcs, prospero vento fiante, Deo duce, 
(JoiisUiiitiuopoIim perrexeruiit.” The work concludes with : Explicit liber 
domiiii Marci Pauli de divisionibus et consuetudinibus orientalium regionum.” 
From an examination of the character and other criteria^ Mr. Ellis of the British 
M’liseum, one of the Secretaries of the Society of Antiquaries, pronounces it to 
have been ^\rilteu about the year 1400. It appears also in the grand Catalogue 
of iiuuuM'ripts belonging to the Boyal library of Paris. A copy is mentioned by 
Piiilippiis Toriiahiiuis, in his account of the Paduan manuscripts, as being at that 
lime ill the library of the Canons Lateran of S. John dr Another, on vellum, 
is in limt of liie house of (iibraria Esteme) at Milan. Another, that had be- 
ioiigeti to Liiius Gcraldiis, was formerly in the Bentivoglio library at Ferrara. 
CL H liV^diig, who has ilchcribecl the treasures of the Ducal library at WoMea- 
biilleb Hpciilis of two copies there, of Pipino’s version, besides a third Latin 
manitecrijiiof the Travels, entirely distinct from it, as well as from the translation 
publii^lietl by Gryiiffius. (H the former, the one is on vellum, and is conjectured 
by tiini Ici haie been written about the middle of the fourteenth century; the other 
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on paper, and supposed to be a century later, but preferable, he thinks, in many 
respects, and particularly as containing a chapter that describes the constitution of 
the Tartar armies (chap xlviii. of Book I. in this edition) which is wanting in the 
copy on vellum. In Muller’s edition also, as he observes, this chapter is wanting ; 
but it has a place in the manuscript of Pipino in the British Museum, as well as 
in the printed copies ofthat library and of the library belonging to 'I’rin. f)ul>- 
lin, and also in the Italian version of Raninsio. The omission of it bj some tj.m- 
hcribers and editors, has proceeded, I have little doubt, from its being thought too 
circumstantial and (erroneously I trust) uninteresting. 

With regard to the third W’olfeubuttel manuscript, which Lessings pronounces to 
be still more recent than Ibc second, it appeals from the extracts he has furnished, 
to be rather an abstract or sketch of the work, than a copy from any original ; 
and although in some few instances the proper names are more correct (or, perhaps, 
only more modern, a.s .La^as for (iinzza and Aery for Aricon)^ they are, in gene- 
ral, at least as much corrupted as in the preceding texts. It liappens indeed that 
one of the e.xamplcs given of additional information derived from this niamiscripf, 
is peculiarly unforliuuite ; namely, that the emperor Kubldi had a brolhir iianieti 
Jmhaga, who ruled over the eastern Tartars ; this being meant for jibokti oi 
Afmgd, the son and successor of IJulagtt, ami who was conactjuentl), not the 
brother hut the nephew of Kubldi. The words with which it cuunm ncCM are t 
“ Nobiles et discrotni vir Dm. Marcus Paulo de Venetiis emm *xvi. annb eon* 
“ tinuis in partibus majoriB Asia pernianisset, &c.” Lessings supposes Ibis t« 
have been one of the manuscripts employed by Eamusio in perfecting the text oi 
his translation. An abstract of a similar nature is found in Dublin t’ollrge 
library, many portions of which have been obligingly copied for me by the 
learned Dr. Barrett, the Vice Provost of the University. It begin** with the 
words: “Nobiles duo germani, civitatis Venetiarum, Nicholaiis et MuhIih’Os*, 
“ navem ascendente.s, &c.” and adhews more closely to the text than the manii* 
script described by Lessings. An anonymous Latin version, distinct from Pipino’*, 
is also mentioned by Apostolo Zeno, from the “ Scriptores Ordinis Fradicatorom ' 
of Echard, t. i. p. 540.* 

Amongst 
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Amongst tlie books which made their appearance in the period between the in* Latin editions, 
ventioii «>f tin; art of printing and the close of the fifteenth century, was one, in 
Htnai] (jiiarto, containing the Latin text ofPipino’s version. Of this there is a copy 
in the British Museum, and another in the Dublin College library. It is without 
(kite, place, or name of the printer, but in the opinion of persons conversant 
with early t)[)ogi uphy, it was printed in Eome or Teniee between the years 1484 
and M90. It fominenccs with the words: “ In nomine domini nostri Ihsu Christi 
“ tilii Dei vivi et vori Amen : Incipit prologus in libro domini Marci Pauli de Ve- 
lU'ciih de con^'Uetiidinibus ct condicionibus orientalium regionum ; ” and then 
proceeds, as in the nmnuarript, with : “ Librum prudentis, honorabilis, ac fide- 
** lissimi viri, &c.” but styling himself ego frater Franciscus Pepttri” instead 
of Pipino. Both have the same inimber of books and chapters, and the texts in 
general run parallel, although with some occasional differences in the position of 
words in the Latin construction, as well as in the orthography of proper names. 

At the conclusion we find the words ; “ Explicit liber domini Marci de Veneciis. 

“ Dw gracias.” The copy in the British Museum is followed by a work intitled ; 

‘‘ .lohannis de Monte villa (Mandeviile) Itinerarius in partes Iherosolimitanas, et 
“ in nlteriores transmarinas.” In the unprinted leaf appears an accidental date 
of ownership, “ 23 Octobris 1503.” The copy preserved in the library of T. C. D. 
is the last of a tniscelkneous collection of tracts, marked Bonaventurae Dialogus, 
but containing also amongst others, the travels of John de Mandeviile. They 
arc all without date, and appear to Dr. Barrett to have been printed at the same 
period and previously to the year 1500. At the end of the tract containing our 
iiulhor’s travels, is written : “ Iste liber constat Thom® Hacketl vicario de Work- 
sopp but the collection belonged to the library of the venerable Archbishop 
llssher. I'rom the bibliographical catalogues it appears that the book is also found 
in the Imperial library of Vienna, the Royal library ofParis,and in some other great 
collections ; Init that it is extremely rare may be inferred from the circumstance of 
its being unknown, not only to Muller, who, speaking of Pipino’s manuscript, 

h says ; 

*• MIritta ai l*rincipi e gran signori del mondo, cd “ ne danno pSi che llv.” Annotazioni, p. 2?2. Tlie 
” i idUtto diwM da tiuella di Fra Plpfm, e pin pre&ce here spoken of is that of the Sorenxo raa- 
*• coaforiM at eodice .SVariso, aaai nel fine del terzo nuacript, fiwm which it is likely this Latin version 
" e tthiino libro ai atende aino at nnmero di Ixiv was made, 

*• rapStoll, 11 dm t CMtoni volpilmmKtti non ce 
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Latin editions, says : llacc ergd prima versio eral^ sed ninujiiam iypis piiblicis edita ; ” bat alsr^' 
to Lessiagj wlso tells us it is iioeh uugedrucld, iiiul niir aus deis I jesartcii de® 
Aiidr. Miiller bekanut iht/'* still unediietb and kiunvu tc# m only by tbe mid- 
logs of Miiller/’’' On the subject of this c'dition it is proper to iiolice a inlstakr 
of MeuscliiH, who in bis Ilibliothecu IHsiorica (YoLi, Ib iiy p. 9«) "" lailiia 

PaiiM wOhtri opusj primuau <juantuni scul procliil siiu* loro c*l anno, areiiftJ 
forte dccioio olniouAy for decimo 

The next Latin version, made with better taste and more knoH ledge of the lan- 
guage than was possessed by the nnmk of IJologiia, is that which appears in flue 
Notns Orbisj of Hiinon (IrynaMi^. but which i*- said bv Miilhu' to liavi'* fieeu puts 
limbed separately (at Basle) before , the appearance of the latter work. It 
probably executed by a person named .lounnes llutichiiis, whom Cirjuans inn- 
ployed to prepare the matter for the Xorwi Orhis; the expenee of wliicfi wiw de- 
frayed by Joaiiius llerwagius* Its title in tliin rollection is : \!iirci Fault Veiieli 
de regionihus orientalibus, libri nid’ ami its first chapter comineitceH with the 
ivonis: Baldiiiiio principe iiicljto regni ( onstantiiiojKdiiani sceplra 

anno scilicet ab incarnatione Domini mcci*xix, duo viri iiobiit*H el prmlenles, 
t Thk felebratecl collection of travels was printed at Jia4e iiihI at Paris 
in and again at Basle in LTi/ami Ibjb. According to Fosrariiii the %unk 
was not published at Basle until ii’ieyear.s afbw the appearanri* id' the Finis nil- 
lion ; bill this (which is improbablo in itself), k disproved by llio furl ; for alltioiigli 
the copy in iny own possession professes to be pritiled iil Farts, my frieiicl Hr. 

H iisgrave, 

* Tymi ihr illlipfCiit w« ILiisfartwnl t TUt riefrif^ is iwiLiiUh', Ih ijiaitiiiu,* mill if « 

'imu siiisk'i of ic iin kiiewii in liim tmly fe^anht* ; ** Owaiiiitii I uimnu^ .i 

AiitiolayJoiii ef ihe AlhiteHabinL IL*i7JL ** .wi|ml Alrsaiiiiii .Ua«fis, 4».r* ’^Inn* 

f In tlie BiMItiitifca Beauckrkliam nr h tliiii wlikh thr li»i cli ifiirr «! Mmm 

ItigiwoC till* limikH Terlj«iiii IkiimckickSN likwry, «m the Ii4l* 4»it| m ilir lliiiwi 

lai!»ic»is P, lb |s 15, Na. laa, fjiiU ** <»l IlaUhoii Uir Xiuiuisiii liluit il4| 

^laiwlevllie Itliieniriii *. Dmin Ltuloliau lir iuii«*r« ihniio inwl M4r«i \«iu« iiire|acr«tM 

ml Ttreim Siuietiyii; M, FiWl* Vemi. ih rcgknL ** likiitm ilir 

** Liber lUia, tUi/* ** In Iiaika, La* tret m iLiIIum, iIuihIi. »a antiism 

llm oli^wiisb Ip lire fiMt Liitin ctliikau akac* *< illiul iiihll pntirr rtilisii,, iitrfr|iir mii 

liPittioiini* bm hm file liwaeii rnl lunar lUiS ina- ** linntt cl lirwliwm lurfiis iiilu'fiini w, 
lilfil In *eri*riaii* the plireof puolltig iiinl tliiMbtits ** LimiH Irgetiilt umUu 4 |iiktt m 
ilfiis iipi I liiae 111 vain emltwuiuml m nw *■* nhitj^ amlbtw lL« 1 II 4 ^imkic Ui 

ilie iHinliAur «r |ans«ii |w«iwr of ihe book, im vit eiaiW* 

tlic tipllciv I «i mill Mill tp si^f. ^krdll. 
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Mnsgravc, at Lisbon, gives me information of a copy in the Jesus Convent of that Latin editions. 

city, dated Basilia?, apud lo. Hervagium, anno mdxxxii. As Grynaeus, the learned 

editor, was Greek professor at Heidelberg in 1523 , it may indeed be presumed 

that the Nov us Orbis was actually printed at Basle, in his vicinity, and that for 

the purpose of ostensible publication at Paris also, an alteration was made in the 

title. In the orthography of proper names this version is not more correct than 

the text of Pipiuo ; the date of 1269 is stated as that of the commencement of the 

first Journey, when in reality it was the year in which the elder Poli returned to 

the coast of the Mediterranean ; and the chapter on the subject of constituting the 

'i’artar armies is hero omitted. The text throughout is, with very few exceptions, 

much Ies.s circumstantial than that of Ramusio “ Marci Pauli Veneti Itinerari- 

um, sou de rebus orientalibus libri iii ” (Chronico Hierosolymitano, t. ii.) Reineri 
Rcineccii. Helimrstadii 1585,4to. 1602, 4lo. This is little else than a re-impression 
of the liusle edition in a different form; the three books containing the same num- 
Ix'r of chapters, and each beginning and ending with the same words. In a marginal 
note, however, the date of 1269, at the commencement, is conjectured to be a 

mistake for 1259 “ Marci PajiU Veneti, historici fidelissimi juxta ac prmstan- 

“ lissiaii, de Regionibus Orientalibus libri iii. Cum codice manuscripto bibliothecae 
“ Eloctoralis Brandenburgicae collati, exque eo adjectis Notis plurimdm tumsup- 
“ pk'ti turn iilustrati.” Cura Andreae Mulleri. Colonim Brand. (Berlini) 1671, 

4to. In this edition likewise, the Basil text is strictly followed, the different nu- 
meration of tli(‘ ehaplers of the first Book being merely a typographical error in 
the latter. The editor, who was himself an oriental scholar, has added to his work 
(which contains also “ Haithoni Armoni historiam orientalem ”) some instructive, 
although pedantic, dissertations and elaborate indexes, and we are indebted to him 
for the collation of the Berlin manuscript; whilst at the same time the existence 
of a printed edition of the same text was unknown to him. He seems to have been 
unacquainted also with any other Italian version than that of Ramusio ; and if in 
feet h© had road the work, he has not availed himself of the help he might have de- 
rived from a comparison throughout with the more circumstantial text of that indus- 
triou»c»ll©ctor.* In the orthography of proper names his edition, likewise, is not 

h 2 more 

* Lcs*!i»g of opistott that MSHer’s knowleilge of clii», hi* translator : hat in his preface, he quotes a 
«ama»to’* test ws* ««ty throi^h the of Pur- part of the first chapter of the Italian versiofa. 
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Latin editions, more correct thaw the earlier Latio, and in other respects also^ lie hm done? little 
or nothing towards clearing up obscurities, by applying to them tlie lights of ino* 
dern knowledge. But such was not his object : wdiat he iinderlook he erimitecl 
in a respectable inaonerj and tliis, the latest of the Latin editions, lias been deser- 
vedly held in much ebtimatiom 

Uiium raami* Of Italian manuhcriplh, whether in the IbmtaToiawr or less enltivaled dialect-^* 
the one w’hkh lajs <daim to the first degree of anticpiity, is, ^uthmit i|tiev.tioi!. fhaf 
which in the last century was preserved in the collection of the noblf^ Homan fami!\ 
of S(>ram>y and of which the learned Apostolo Zeno has an acroiinl* He 
informs us that at the lime when he composed his or alumt {T'dL tlie 

maiuiscripi was at least three hundred ) ears old, which would cany it back to 
something before the middle of the fifteenth century, or to a period about fitly 
years later than the age assigned to the Latin niainiscripts that have lieen dt^sf rilnnb 
It is written in the old Venetian dialect; is divided into clm|iters, li«| no! itilii 
Books ; and is partially defective at the end, W’anting the last short chapter on 
the hubject of Ilnsbia, and a Hinall pari of that on the liegioii of ObNcnritj. The 
Bpeciinens he has given ofith /n'o/ogn or preface Csupposedto ha%e been iiritieii by 
i?miigieh)j and of the commencement of the work, are curious, and will foiirid 
in the subjoined note.'* In the latter we find the name of the Podcsta, who, joiiitlj 

w till 

^ ** eomeiiaa U intibpdel hbro dysmado tie ** d 4|«al c Imiutiiiy fmipi i« o toic Ir do#m 

ta ilrl tjwisttor* ** Vui dgiiwl ** jmilrtld mtjuiliu «* veilrsui* ifiiitc ckitm 

tiorl,, diidiu tiiiirdit'sk cIhiiiI}, c kavaUrd, c tuta fese mlHnei Marrlui enlii |<ritli|e* mdn tills* 
*'* iciJle 4|«iilc vak'lc iiitriKkr c diuimMiT Ic ildmi.ii«s> tli iiicin mu* f|iidp die iiau.#! 4 

*« gienera/jmic 4c U h«riiciil r tid moidy* Ir/etp ** ahlido in strulin.ii atleiiHlir la ./I’Uii , tlir non 4 
liar's!** liiiru, in i« tfiial iim'crrte dc gnmdiwittU ** vr/udt* «e |isr t|ar»itn lifirn | > ou , 

•** imiradaiii c dorr'tin\ dt* rAmciiia nut/ore, ib ** cdicliadtcl din* iiiwwci Maidtt# l*uk* phi* ui 
o Pwftia, c dc TarLirlai tMi<‘ mtjke aUre rrmhi/its ** t|ai‘«lc dh'cnr |urtr r prinuoii nnu c 

" icgtmdo diimu) iniM, e aicrtaiwiuc n- dmiUcnh ** qawa* per |*caci‘ %iu i nil lr 

** dicmii* roifaei *Vlarrtit* i*dt> I'U.idiii ik* Vksicjoa ** daiid<Mk*acK«tida ti* tlwMeit ik /4iwiri*L twir 
** tpeste turn* die ecu li siua m*ki rd crrduc ilcdiowc k/r sdaon |«i irtOitt iOiiii^ork ii- 

** iW ril alill dll Iwtiieiii drgiii dl frdc. M die m OMiiitiklteo ItMuial ri.i lit liidkla finvoiir t'/iii 
« f|«esi*) c|uH«clit»aHdRd dim wti% intm^rntb ** cl dilti wtwfer Maidw iVlii, e !« sdiriiw te tiiw 
cliosie vcdtickj c c|adc clw iwuddb diama duyim* ** r\m%c ml mm dri 
aldidfs adew did lilinisia rkmsiiMBW ad ** mlllc diiifiito r maw in a iiiicin ” ** *%i I 

** fftsfliitiii* dip aldiu'i, toi’cr miditmigi'miiii li ** ilc lUldidii dr t di 

*'* dara imk* ; r siipic dm dal icrnfai dtr Oio dimV *< lakk Pmilc dr Vmlwm, ui «|iii| iriii|ici 

** Ailaiii ml Lnij fo «i |irliim ImmD id mcrnlo ** ««%» Cli«iiiliiiilliio|wll pci iwiiiir ilr k 
iii« *il firc/fiiic^ iioii fti itial algwii dirhilaui m- ** ilgmiria dc V«is«iA i«t iiii« noli tiiwtiiw rlii- 
liriaroi iikIwii, yHi iicma ck alpim giw- 4|iiwii»| miiit Kklwto FwiHi «l liinil In I'laJw 4^ 
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witli Baldwittj governed Constantinople on tlie part of the Republic^ and which Italian mann- 
iocs not elsewhere appear. scripts. 

In the library of the British Museum^ amongst the Sloane mannscripts, there 
ih one of Marco Folo^ bearing the date of 1457, which may be thought an abbre* 
viaietl tninscript of tJic preceding. It contains thirty-nine folio leaves, closely 
%\ ritteii on both sides of the paper, in double columns, and is in perfect condition, 
but writb'n in a hand so extremely difficult to read, that the deciphering a portion 
ol it for my use, by a gentleman at the Museum to whom ancient characters are 
iaiiiiliur, was attended with much trouble and some uncertainty in a few of the 
W'cnxls.* Many other Italian manuscript copies are known to exist in different 
pul)lic and private collections. That which belongs to the Accademici della 
Crusca, and is said to be described in some of the latter editions of their 
dictionary, professes to be more copious and complete than the copies used by 

Ramusio ; 


Mairlns c Polo hio fratello, dion le 

** lor iiiorrliailaolio ioro uxiiudi da Veoiexia a 
“ C o(i oni meiduuianti 

** tMmirol do HiHiliu/OKrii, omit livtiic in lu dita 
“ /lUoliS t Niaiido h aigmsi /oiui li \oi)o in duior cU 
»* volif iiodai nvl am nutmv por dispensar le loi* 
mcrdiiid.MJlit! o t'oinprar looUi /oieli, o fato die 
** leht' id, imimmuto m* puttlratm da Cli(mHmfmo- 
poll rlHoi oiki luivts ed aodar iiel mar mazorc, ed 
III /ouil a Sififittria e dismontb <kda 

0 Hit ti* molt i /onii in qudatora, o vozamlo 
** rlio {iu|m ia lioo m*ra al4(«ikU‘iiossd per loro, de- 
** ftniimduli aiidai p,m avautl, o partHaadda dita 
** .Vo/diniM 0 iliiOftli’lio molu* /iiriiade, die lor mm 
** tiinli ohoitsi algiiim, o fmahiicote livcoeudia- 
** pilar 4 mm /ifaiio, lupm! signori' 

** /iivii Him imrte tit kc'* U m evident 

tliil liir naiiif tif li» prince, UurknhMmt^ is here 
iiiiniiikt II for Hull of the city. 

» Ulie hillowoig j»|R'cimen» of the commencement 
and of the conrimiing wordH wSU khc an idea of the 
lexi of Ihlii copy. ** Marco Polo, Vrneto, digU 
<< Beiioiil Orlcfitiili. yndli chedi^ideumodolriten- 
** der Ic i«eiavlgllo»« chosne de la grande armenia 
** prsshi e iftriarlii «l imiie « liiviTftSc parte del imm- 
do* k%mam t|iicsto ilhro e<l Intendeimio pdio 
** elie It itol»i lititcilitii viiiltlmio mei ser MarchoPollo 
tfCBd© t«t« to dll« proflMiie vollse tnte 

** aerafi|io«e {cto«) in qneiio » Mtm 


** dci lettori su questo libio scriver, ed azo die 
“ questo libro si?i deU‘tevolle e veritavoHe, imj dire- 
mo le diosse v’czude per vezude e le ahlide per le 
aldide, e azo chel non se perdi crore e die le 
diosse se dirano non sia leputade favollc, e da 
intender die messer Marcho Polio fo in tute so- 
pradite provinzie, no mai per presento fo trovato 
‘‘ homo Latino die in tante e ssi diversse parte del 
mondo fosse diomo lui, ne tanta abillita avesse di 
vedere cd intender ed ancho, per i pro/essi de la 
vita soa pore *m tender ed judicare quel nohd zi- 
tadino per state de. . . * inzeguo per o cbe si*. ,•] 
signori prinzipe dove el capito e fo appressi ato ne 
i qua! diti luogi el stete anj xxv. . . . chome per il 
dito messer Marcho nelo prisone de J5enoa fo no- 
lade e sscritti nei anni del nostro Signor Ihsn 
Christo Morr.xxxvni ; ” (for 1298), Nel tempQ 
die Baldouino era imperadore de Chostantinopolli 
«d 1250 duenobel zitadini Veneziani, zoe messer 
** Mado e messer Nlcolo Polo frateUi diapitono nel 
dito luogo dc CostantinopolU con le lor marcha- 
** dantic, e erano homeni sapientissimi et deliberono 
‘‘ de andarc con le lor marchadantie in mar mazore 
** per gnadagnare, e con quello montono sopra nn?t 
nave e chapitano in Espltoizit liber 

MUknk zivis Veneziarum* Questo libro scrisse 
Salvador paxucj del I457i Aviazo de baruti patron 
<* messer cabual volassero ebapit. messer Polo 
** barip/* 
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Ramusio; but these assertions of superiority often prove, upon examination, to 
be the effect of partiality to a supposctl exclusive possession or discovery. Paul 
Coloraics, for instance, sajs: Al. V'ossius m’a fait voir un cxeuiplaire des 
“ voyages de AI. P. Venitien, in 8vo. d’ancienne edition, conlenant plu'ieuiN 
“ particularitez, qni ne so trouvent point dans ceux ejne Ranninsio a mis (lan<- 
son rccneil.” Colomesii Opera, Ilainburgi 1709, 4to. p. But thi« boasted 
edition could be no othi’r than that of Pipino’s version (without date), wliicli has 
generally been held in little esteem, excepting for its rarity.'‘ 

The earliest printed edition in the Italian language is that of \ eniee, f-196, in 
small 8vo. the character of uhich is remarkably dictinct and purely Roman. Th(‘ 
dialect is Venetian, hut much more modern than that of the Soreii/o manuscrijU. 
The words of the title-page are : “ Marco Polo da Venie.sia de h* mennegliOHC 
cose del Alondo and at the conclusion ; “ Finissc lo lihro de Marco Polo d.t 
“ Veniesia de Ic nicravegiiosc cose del nioiulo, lmpre.«so in Veuetia per Zoanue 
“ Baptista da He-ssa Milanese del mccccxcvi, a di xni. del mese de .hmio 
“ regnando lo illuslrisbimo Principe Augustino Barbadico incljto Dace di Vh-ne* 
“ tia.” Its division is not into Books, hut chapters only, of which the last is 
numbered cxi.iin. Immediately following the title is u preface or sort of 
preliminary chapter, hut not iiiduilcd in tlie numeration, beginning with the 
words: *• liH’omeiiza el Iihn> de le meravelose co-e del mondo h* ijimlie ho 


♦ KoMCililiel notice tit siidi uiietllltil nianwrlpts 
cicftiri 10 tliP following ii.i'isitgc from the JnmtnMnl 
of ApcHtoIo Zeno : “ I! 

ill Imoioi fat el III Tost atia^ allegato nella (*rtm a ctil 
f Uolo ill SUma di Marm Ptdu iletfo Mthmw . f it 
** pum del SwMttii \oLI» lib ii, fa|»s 

** 12.)* fluid l4to r2!M, t|ncsf’ 

rtdilic I’aiiuo |i{»Hterioit a tpicllo hi vm il Mo avea 
** wiitto il 800 librot epoca tkir aiitou* pub 

" flit* sia |) 48 s,it 4 did ledo Latino md tidga- 

ii//aiuin»io Tti'iCituo, t* oWtU imlotio il 4 

** netkrio |Wii di al t€.Hto oilghiale. An- 

tiio rcrlameute, ma nmi til laiito, I’otn if ti 

lioit solo |KTdic d te^io ^«lt,uo dal S’aiHait 
** pifMO i^^mmicG detio lo 

** ^piiliikato «Ia l«i per fdirf tmih& f twref/o, 
** lieiicM iiiMaiitc il piiiicipio t* U j sua larchc 
** II ie«% cbe aildutcmo gli AcciMtemki lujirultlma 


trill ill« 

** loro c*di/loiif j a|i|iarl«i«Ta glVirmfio 4 del 

** die lie fa il {Uitim po? sen ’‘tire* e 11 iioin 

** m>pra» die i|ml eiiilire era nuilo dt maiio i|t 

** Mkhih dnmiwif 8UO ole tli th liiAiln , 

** H r|tmle tra morto ml Hr k ^i|u tidl 

inolmidy %dili me fhiit flii ntuim iiiik|ttiiy 

here km^ltd of, 1 % *t falkmioiH pit it mieii, Fo?»risriil 
uLo 8jn*aKs i»f ** Tit a ptojoa «h I .^liijrlrie 
“ Point!, orimmuitt! ddio simlio I*,td.o luft^ e iiti 
** iiltro rtiiHcivafo mik lihruja tid Pafljl 
LeUciiiti Vine/, p. 415* it. 2tiL ** AtiilitMo**' siij# 
Blgtior blordlL Iti a letter lo Mu (iuriUlle ** iirjla 
** mla liildkitiea private |tosieggo titt tmtae «riilo at 
piiodpio del wrola XVP'L lumiliiti 4,1 .iiifr, 

** dice miiiioncrillOf ml 1 14111 ili 111111^, 

** t fra t»sl aiiclif ilrl fkilo^ eoii |tiit«iir e uirir 
«« kxbul iwl te«lo, wa mm li »iiwi itivii aiitor 
tw.** 
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trovato mi Marco Polo da Veniesia e maximamente in le parte de Trabesonda 
erali iiiio homo loqual conduceva quarantamilia pernise, &c. ’’ It then proceeds 
to relate a very childish story of this man and his partridges, that has no connexion 
whatever with the travels of our grave author, but is in fact the first chapter of 
those of hhiar Oderic of Portenau. Then follows this short introduction to the 
book : Qui comcn^ia el libro de Marclio Polo da Yeniesia como Pando cerchan- 
do tiitto k> Icvante cl mezo di e ponente e le condition de le proviiicie, el suo 
vivere ei soi costumi de de grade in grade. Capitolo 1. Quando lo grande chan 
signor de tutli li Tartar! e de tutte le sue provincie e regione e regni zoe deuna 
« gran parte del raondo hebe inteso le conditione de li christiani, monstro in lo 
vise cho molto li piacessi, e disse contra a li soi baroni che ello voleva mandar 
lino 8110 messo over ambasciador a miser lo Papa.” In this abrupt commence- 
ment we perceive that all the matter relating totlie early p rt of the journal of the 
elder Poli been omitted, and that the subject opens with their audience of the 
Tartar emperor of China. The publication is in fact no more than a popular 
abridgment of the work, calculated to surprise and amuse an ignorant reader, 
whiKt it had the cttect of depreciating the travels in the opinion of the better in- 
formed. Ah it regards the history of early typography, the edition is highly 
curious, llie copy now before me belongs to the collection of the R. H. Thomas 
Cffciivilie, and was, with much difficulty, procured by him from Italy, for the 
piirpose of reiulering the present work, in which he has taken a friendly interest, 
more worthy of the attention of the literary world and more creditable to its 
author.^ It will appear in the sequel that this is not the only valuable document 

Willi which liin kimliiess has been the means of furnishing me. Th6 next 

editiiiii in the order of time lias the same title, witli a slight variation of ortho- 
graphy : Marco Polo da Yencsia de le maraveliose cose del Mondo;” (over a 

frontispiece 

• IlirrMmnf riimy this fust luUiUi edition trovato in una WWioteca di Frati soppressi. Eper 

will ii|i|ie*ir liiini ilie in ii Wtter fumt ** veritil nsata ora da me ogni dlUgenzaj^ ho it dispia- 

flit* feiis ifiltl** Slaiuir Morrllii dated Vensee Rdi, eere di dowle diie che il Ubro non si trova da ac- 

till: ** ck* ml pweiiac la rkduesta di ac- quhture, ed anzi in tutta Venezia non se ne trova 

** II Viai^gi ili Marw Fob in eolgaH*, <h ** altro csemplare che il suddetto. Ttitiavia mi yen- 

** stfla 14111% III i»i soiio iiecorto die si ccrca gone date speranzeda alcnni che lo ricercano ak 

m Iliro rtfii»iitio» il qmk liiatii^ niche in trove a mla raccomandazione,** Fortunately his 

** Ittprlilt BIhlioto aitio a cpesii tiliiml zealous research was at length attended with success* 

»* ttttiii, »e^ i0 piiito coliocwfelo# avendolo 
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froEtispiece representing a pilgrim); and at the conclosiony the woril< : 

“ la presente opera per el renerabile miser prc^ Batista da Farfcii£>c>, iiella iiiagiii- 
ficacita cie Bressa (Brescia) a dix\ December mccccc.” At the back <if the title 
we read : Tractate delle pin maraveliose cose e delle pin iiotabik' die si ritroiaiio 
nelle parte del moiido : rrdutie t raeoffi wife Imvita nei presente anniM m(m dal 
streniio miber Marco Polo Vend The first chapter them begins : lo 
Marco Polo Veneto Ino^eodo cerchato molte e diverse parte del moiido : bo dedi- 
berato per noticia e per declaraeiou de inolte persone chi hano placer de simel cosa 
iiotar quelle ui questo libro: e primacome fai conditto iie la Tartaria do\e signore* 
7A\ el £5ran cam Equando lograiule Chau signor dc tultili Tartari*, Jiebeinte'-o 
&c.” This CHlition also is so scarce as not to be mentioned in an} of the great 
bibliographical catalogues. The copy which I have used belongs to the coibHimn t>i 
Mr. Itoger Wilbraliam, I>y n horn it has been obligingly commiinicatiMl to me. Mbth 
the e.\ception of t lie introductory passages, it is almost litcrall) the same as the pre- 
ceding, of 1496;*^ biit\’^iili more fairness profesaes itself to be (wlial the eiiur 
actiiallj is) an abbreviation or epitome, not a tranbcript or ^ ei hum of llii‘ n oi k. I ii 
point of typography it is ii}feri(n% It equally contain-n one hinidri*d and aiiudbm 
chapters.-— — Another edition in small 8\o., tow hieiq iieiiigwitliout diite,i|H propu 
place eoniiot be strictly assigned, has for its title: Marco Polo Venetiiiiiin In ctii 
HI traila lemerjuigliosecosiutel miimhipm' lui ^ednte, di lco4unie di ^nni paesi, 
After an address from the prmft*r to lh<^ ri‘adei, ni wliidi a derliiralbii is 
iiiacle ofthegeiniineiicssof the edition^t ii proceeds in nearly the worcis of that of 

J 4 f)ln 


* Attlit ih,i|s yy of 

wlm’iiiK Ely ( If) nt syeu *¥ *a<ii 4 Siiiu , 

h) Jiieyiw yt itnsify li) vuii we 

find a smiilf imiiyitfrul ilneoiq. Iiitlicfiin tdi- 
lKi« lliv wyrt!*( 4 U ** ik Jo gran ckai 

** mpmtd h |«ouijn4 <k futitiwiiac k to 

|Hi iisilmiiiii <lu liOMi Iskolo e Mafia 
c 5f4iut» cuimi ’^ultro* ki iis|}iniiiio del fioMc 
** icihH* iti gwii duel di«‘ li cila mn ir imiicfa 
** |4Kfi‘ir oiitif tl w* iiirlio aieltc fotie/* la the 
killer u i!f- »*«ii I itairc briefly La aU de 
** fii icqisktofi |ier liidastria dc miter N.e M*e M, 
** ceiiio veillni. rtpliaiio ile Iteilr serbse IfecC* 
k killii ll« Mine cf flie a^*^'^**^®^** Is 

mhsiwei for lli« of the city ; yet inch were the 
aptt wliicli tlie rtMilcrt of tlic^e dajt 


tuicto filial ail oriiiwii of the aniheriifrity oi ih 
wtnk* 

t A! lieiilgao letfons Miiilim Ikgiiiio lo iioti I o 

wUita diSicicim ktloie, foni lingui il |#i*uiii 
lihro m iliigua |ihi Ilimihi t a mi di <|«d rln fttt 
Vislesio Aiitfiirts |mi fan'i tninir i>^ 

|iromltite dalli n.itia f 40 ll»i ri'ifte pii iio« 
** volet cofi silfic |ii«ok' frim* mtii i hwo da* It mitt 
clisUirlmr riuitirmia th Marco l*olo \%mtum, i - 
c|iialc Hit fieiuiua' i jwui |«r Iwi usltm, # iit | n n 
** rael siiicietaaieiiie U tertni moi to lilir t -1:11 ik *ii ^ 
tempo* pii^lkitilo per esser «|ir4 iFiiii niiii Ijt^ino* 
** e pi pr eiser acrametilf rti munu dr %tt«l 
errcrl eifiwrgato, ed i» iiw|lior tfiwtjii di iiiiiiiil 
rnnUmnrnlmmnmi impeisi^ «l•t«|ll kos** 
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1 196, gives the story of what passed at Trabesonda from the travels of Odericus, Italian tdi- 

^ tlOilS. 

and enters upon tlie proper subject of the book, in the same abrupt manner. At 
the conclusion we find : In Venetia per Mathio Pagan^ in Frezaria, al segno della 
Fede.” It is printed in what we call the Italic character ; and belongs also to 
Mr* (lren\ille’s collection. Besides these, the following editions, equally epi- 
tomes, although i!i diflerent forms, have come, more or less directly, to niy know- 
ledge : Venetia loOS, fo. (according to Muselius and Stuck, but 8vo. according to 
Zeno); Ixio, fo* : TrevibO or Trevigi, 1590, fo* mentioned by Bergeron (Traite 
des Tartares, p, 53), and by Pinkerton, who says it is divided into one hundred and 
fort} -sit chapters, contained in fifty-seven leaves : V^enetia, 1597, 8vo. per Marco 
f^liiseri : Venetia IGl I, 8vo. noticed by Meuselius : a copy in the British Museum, 
with the title Marco Polo Venetiano delle Mera\iglie del Mondo perlui 
\edute: di luiovo ristampato, Venetie e poi en Trevigi, 1267” (for 1627)? 
small 8\o* it has the address to the reader that appears in the Venice edition with- 
out <late, and begins with the spurious chapter respecting Trabesonda : lastly, 
an edition printed at Trevigi, 1672, noticed by Foscarini. 

Whilst these abbreviated copies were circulating, and from time to time reprinted 
with all their imperfections, that valuable work, the llaccolta di Navigation! et 
Viaggt” of Ramusio (or llannusio as the name is frequently written by his 
fountrymen) made its appearance ; in the second volume of which we find his 
version <irour authors travels, under the title of Viaggi di Messer Marco Polo, 
gentilliuomo Venetiano.” It is preceded, in the first place, by his own preface, 
dated in 1553, containing much useful information respecting the traveller and his 
w«irk; secondly, by an Espositione ” or explanation of certain words at the 
coiiiiiieiiceiiient, that respect the political relations of Venice with Constantinople; 
thirdly, a I)ic!iiaraliaiie ” or discourse on the names of some places mentioned 
III the TravelH, with an account of the rhubarb plant ; fourthly, a table of latitudes 
mid loiigitiides from Abulfeda; fifthly, an Index to the matter of his second 
volume ; sixtidy, an abbreviated translation into modern Italian, of the preface 
in tie Venetian dialect, winch is supposed to have teen written by the person 
iftio assisted to compose the work, and is preserved in the Somnzo manuscript, 
with tit date of 1298; and seventhly, a similar translation of the preface by Pi- 
pipo to iii iiitia version, dated in 1320- This version of Ramusio is divided, as 

i 


in 
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Italian tdi- ID tlic Latin Copies, into three Books, wliicli are subdivided into !>!> (should be 56 ) 

lions, 

79^ and 45 chapters ; the first of which contains the whole narrative of the travels 
(the remainder of the work professing to be {lescriptive;^ and eoininenees walli tliii 
words: Dovete adunqne sapere^ die nel tempo di Baldiiiiio impcniitore ili C'oii- 

stantiiiopoli : dove airiiora soleva stare nn Podesta di Veneiia, per iioiiie di 
Messer lo Dose, correndo gli anni del N. S. 1250* M* Nicolo Polo padiaj di M. 
Marco, 

We are not directly informed by Ramnsio from what specific original he made 
his Italian version ; but as he was persuaded (however erroneousl)) of the work 
having been at fir^t composed in Latin, there can be no doubt of Iii.s having n^iHi 
a cop;^ in that language as the basis of his performance, ile on!} tidis iis that fre 
availed himself of the aid of several manuscripts written iiiort^ than tnci luindrrd 
years before his time, which he describes as being much more full and correct than 
the editions in circnlatioin* By the Jlctademki dvffa Cmsca it in indeed iihmtIchI 
that even his version is less full than an ancient manuscript in their possC'-^ion ; bill 
had they thonglil propcT to give the whole of their tewt to tlu^ piildic, it might 
perhaps be found that tlie merit ofsnperior fulness bcdongetl only to certain seh^cL 
ed passages* Lessings is of opinion that one of Che imiiuiscripts allmled h\ 
Ramnsio was that v^hicli he particularly describes as the third of ."IliiiTo Fohi in 
the Wtdlenhlitttd collection* By this ivriUu', who has shewn nun'h at iiiiieii in hi^ 
examination of f^evaral of the texts, a distiiiguiHlied pnderence is given to llie 
Italian of that venerable editor, + who wits geeretary to the council of the ilfrrw- 
viri of Fenice ; and I iiiive therefore to add the sanction of his respeetabli* aiitliiK 
rity to the inotiveH assigned in a former part of this Introdaction (p* xxix) for 
making it the subject of my own tranHlation-l 

Fmifh far- A inaniwcript copy in old French, belonging to the public library of lierne in 
Switzerland, has heeii cireumstaiitially described in the following piililicitioii : 

• ** Horfeilwtoche taiile particularity al f See p* 2H8, 2110^ Accif Iih /. winirr Ilr|if4r. 

uoifrodl parlr tiel monit} si sMaiopmne, rieO $ following are tlir of il r ** 

** la^iial !» wrlito II pwletto meiner Blaree, co»a ** tloat el Vtaggi rmToltr 4ii Clio. II m IIwiimIp 
** rifloaevole lifii giuaieito, 41 far fetilr in luce i! iiiio VoL I* Venetia iS50| iru4l ul IfirJ riS. I. 
** llliro col num til diwrsl wemplarl icr'itti giapla 1606, e4.li* Vnl. If* 1, 

il4n|enloanwi (si nilo ilofildo) i^rfettiymeni© w 1606. Voi. Hi. 1565, I •! fillip Itiivl ? Tieti 
** ^1©* eiiligiiifi hiiiga, aielioplii iOeie 41 ^uelf© l«i»jrowa itoswiioti are iiiarletl wall »ti iiitrlA* 
efee 'ift li«» ii i lelto.** Frefatione, p. 2, Ha mndl lliai of ^1583 Is ifee lw» wlfcl ife* 

w»ti fell fmim ift I5S3, mi tiki la 1667* trwulaiiftft li m%ie. 
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Catalogue codicaiii iBdiiuscriptorum Bibliotliecae Berneiisis^ aBHotationibiis eri- 
ticiB illiislratiiB ; addita sont Uxcorpta quamplurima et Praefat% coraiitel.R. 
Siaiier, BihliotiKHUirio.” Berna? 1770 , 8 vo, T. ii. p. 419 . Codex anembran. 
oliiii BoiigarBii : iiitidihsiaie Bcriptus, auro ct picturis ornatus. Continet vet- 
sioiieiii gallicam itiiieruiB %'arioriia). Ordo autem operum iste : L ‘^LeVoi- 
* age lie Mare Pol de V*eniBc*.’ Praefatio operis sic Irabet.”^ Totum Marc^ 
Paiiii Itiiierariiiin absolviiur, in nostro codice^ capitibus 194 ^ paginis veto ISO^ 
hen foliis !I0. In fine legiliir : ^Explicit le Roiimman du Grant Kaan de la 
. ^nint rite de Cainbalut/ Postea liaec Icffuntur : 


i 

^ ** PiHir fe;ivoir Ui fitire wrifl'* {lirernes regions 
dii moiJiie isi |>j’tniue.H etM lirre si trouveie*^ !<\s 
riwnliH intru^ilh's qm unit rMniptos de l.i grant 
*♦ Krm<‘nif U d • Pusr et dcs Tartan ot de Yiide et 
dc nt.iiult*'* anirt'n |»iovinrt‘is .si rtuiinu* notrn Hvie 
\Ottnc’oiit< I a l*i«f |Mr tmiic den qtn* *Messire Mar(^ 
IW li inibles rjiokn.s di* Venise raroiite 
** fimir re qnr il Irs \lt. Main anques il y h diosrs 
ifiir U nr Yii |»a> mam il rntrndy d’omturs certains 
** p4f u*rilt% III |»wir iv imitHHis nous Ics cho.scs 
** u»i»i powi vuu'H cl IcH riitcndncs pour entemiuefi, 
a rr ifur mistir Hvic soil vnnr ct verif aide sans 
** iHillr tiiciijsotigc. Et diaanni qui ce iivre orra o« 
** lira k* ihjn croire fMtur c« qne towiw soiit choses 
veri fable**, far je lotw fum mndvoir qm puisqae 
** iio*«tri sue diMwx fist Adam Ic premier Pere iie fa 
linmutc dr ludlc genii atbm qiii taut scent 
** Hfeeieliat den diuises parlieB du moade eomme 
** cesiisl l^lesyre Marc Pol en «oi Et pour ce peiisa 
** q«c re seton grant imtnls mc « oe feist mettre en 
** Cirri |it cr i|«e II tvott ve« n ciy par wit^. Ace 
** i|iw ranirr gent qui m Ikmt vm m oy k sacbent 
** fiar wi lirre# et si roi» dk i|«e il demoitra a ce 
«* «ioir * n «Ti dlvew.% piirliw bleu :!cxvi mn» Le- 
** tinel llfre p»ih liettiotirtnt en la prison de Genes 
ftst reilr^ire pur Messhe ilimm P^^mln qiii cn 
** ctlle liiirlwifi pristm «lolt un terns q\fii couroit 
** lie Crisi itfil cc et ifxxviii (for 1298) ana de 
niiCiraacioii'/* Cap. I** ** Comment les deux 
** Fftrci n* pirtlreiil de Ccwstantinoble pour en- 
« citf 'itliier dtt awiiidc,** il fo wirs que m temps 
q«i tin IS&lilHltt fti Emperetir de Cofwtantinoble 
** m fit » Hi ccL, ani de Criit. Blaslre Micolans 
Pol ftl pi# ll«sir® Marc uinltf el Messire MafI 
qnl frere tiloii* to dcia litres es- 


2 If 

toieut en la cite dc Constantinoble ak deVenise 
avee kur marebandise noble ct sage et pour neant 
estoient sans faille. Ils orrent conseil entre eulx 
et issisrent dukr au mar majoiir pour gaignier. 
Ils sudic.sterent plusienrs Joyaux ct se partirent 
** de Constautinobk et akreut par mer en Soldaye** 
f Vto ci k livre qiie Monsr, Thybault Cheva- 
Her Seigneur deCepoy, que Dieux absoille, requist 
que il en east la copie a Messire IMarc Pol bour- 
gcois et habitant en la cil^ de Venise 5 et le dit 
Sire Marc Pol, eomnie trci honnourable et bkn 
aeousttmk en plusieurs regions ct bien morigiu^, 
“ et lui dcsiraus que ce qu’il avoit veu fust seeu par 
** runivers monde, ct pour Fonucur et reverence de 
** ti#s excellent et puissant Prince Monseigneur 
“ Cliavles fils du Eoy dc France et Conte de Valois, 
** bailla ct donna au de^'•us dit Seigneur de Cepoy la 
premiere copic de son dit livre puis qiPil Teut fait 
** et moult lui estoit agreables,. quant par si preudom- 
me estoit avancks et portds es nobles parties de 
** France. Be laquelle copie que ledit Messire Thi- 
bault Sire de Oepoy apporta en France, Messire 
** Jebaa qui fut son ainsik fils et qui est Sire de 
Cepoy apr^s son deces, bailla la premiere copie de 
ce livre que oneques fu faite puis que il fu aporks 
** en royaume de France a son tr^s cbier et tr^s 
redoubt^ Seigneur Monseigneur de Valois, et 
depuis m a il donik copie a ses amis qui Pen out 
requis. Et fu cede coppie bailld du dit Sire Marc 
« Pol audit Seigneur de Cepoy quant il ala a Venise 
« pour Monseigneur de Valois et pour Madame 
** PBmpereris sa femme Vlcaire General pour euls 
** deux en toutes les parties de Fempire de Constan- 
tinobk, Ce fut fait Fan de FIncamatiou nostre 
*< Se%ncur .Jbcsucxist 1^7^ au mois d'Aoust.^' 
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If it were an imqnebtionable fact that M. Thjbault de Cepoy, aijout the year 
1307, received this copj from the hands of Marco Polo himself, in ord<>r to its 
being presented to Prince Charles of Valois, it would indeed be a singular curio- 
sity ; but the evidences, or rather the assertions of such a transaction, art* not 
strong enough in inj judgment, to countei vail its obvious improbabihfy . Whether 
the language of the manuscript, although old, be really so am lent as (he com- 
mencement of (he fourteenth cenlurj, is a point to be determined In ru'nch 
antiquaries ; but we may ask on what grounds it can be supposetl that our \ t-netian 
should have had in ins possesion a I’rench copy of his own woik, in which it is 
termed a )ou!jinmi!. It will not be contended that, instead of Kalian or l/atiii, it 
was originally composed in that language, and yet we are not tohi, in thi pudare 
or the postcript, by whom, or under what circumstance'-, the (laii-latuni wa^ 
made.* Its pretentions to originality arc suflicientiy disproved by the manusciipt's 
containing nKo the travels of Sir ,fohn Mandevilic and othi'is; and upon the 
vvliole we may pronounce it, in the words of -Vpastolo Zmio. “ tuit/cn rt > fumi iih . 
“• mit «0H fiitifo." JJy comparing the words of its preface with (he sjH’cimen of 
the Italian manuHcript in the British Museum, distinctly dattsl 1 lo7, as will as 
with that of the Soiaiizo inanusciipt, supposed to have lx in wiittui about I lit), 
the reader will perceive a resembUtuce between them so sirijong, as towauant 
the conclusion (liat one of them must have been tuin->lated fiom the olln i but 
whether the Italian was a version from the I'rench or urn khm, is a qut’hltoii of 
probabilities. Sinner remarks a similarity between the text of the Berne copy 
and that of llarousio. In the orthography of proper names, (he former w in 
general more corrupt. 

From M. Laiiglds, who has charge of the manuscripts in the Kojal Library of 
Paris, I received information of one which contains .Marco Polo’s travels, fownd 

in 

Itil'ierhifi the gmwilawghti r of Ih wiui Trinmillf, t, s* |L4li. Ihu iliii iitiiri 

ww dtipiweised iii 12BI ami tiled m umuitd appimrs 10 hate 4%umfd tin* prolaihilit'^ ti*! iIh tut » 

diarlei «f Valois* bwilm of Philip the Fan* Kmg as ilic extracts fiinysln tl hy r do mil an) 
tf Frwee* am! amvtfiu^ to l«m her htiedittiiy rights# mm ihaihe irari^litid ilsi itwiioH f ipi llsr li *irri*- 

Tli« Slim? 10 tiai'e teca the atoiiih- cd gwgrapiiical wink of Ill dit fltiHi hut itry 

mt&r of their ideal €i»|iirt% lately tmiicfl ni) Had i i « n mt fmitiiwitf m 

• It 1 % hy M. Malle-Briin, ** i|«*d to become Ins rtifs»itlis ilf 

« tm troiiw imn la blbliotb€i|»e ck Bcruf «iiBe trmdi of Marco Foiii iii wi «*4i iic*i fiiiinfi* I iliwy 
« tofiiiir fiite m IsWji pir la cbe- iia?a dtrlfed mach friiti aiito»ic«* 

** filkr llieotaild Capoid' iVIcis ck la OCogtaphie pwrisos of oar reipecllrc ideas;. 
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in that rich collectioDj> written in old French, and bearing date about the year 
lilOO ; ofTering at the same time, in the most obliging manner (for which 1 take 
this opportunity of expressing my acknowledgments) to obtain for me every 
necessary facility for my becoming acquainted with its contents. Some untoward 
circumstances however, which 1 regret exti'emely, have prevented me from pro- 
curing a copy or any further knowledge of this interesting document, and I am 
therefore unable to ascertain whether it be a manuscript hitherto unknown ; a 
<hiplicate of that desciibed by Sinner, with which it agrees in such circumstances 
as lone been mentioned to me ; or, possibly (as it does not appear in the Paris 
Catalogue) the identical codex that, in the year 1770, belonged to the public 
library of Berne. 

The earliest cHlition in the French language is that which was printed at Paris 
in the jear IboO, with the title of: T^a Description geographique ties provinces 
el Allies plus faiiieiises de ITnde Orientale, meurs, loix, et coustumes des lia- 
liitaiw dhcelles, mesement de ce qui est sonbz la domination du grand Cham 
empercur des Tartare^. Par Marc Paule gentilhomme Venetien, et nouveile- 
mvnt rediiict on \ulgaire FrafK;ois.’^ 4to. This translation appears to have 
been made from the Latin of t!ie Novas Orbis, published at Basle and Paris in 
1532^ and Is divided into the same number of Books and chapters, although with 
some mistakes in the numeration. The first chapter commences with the words : 

Lor-qiie Bauhloyii prince Chrestien taat fameux et renomme tenoit Fempire de 
** Coiisliiutinople, as^avoir en I’an do Fincarnation de nobtre Saulveur mil deux 
eem boixante et iieuf, deux nobles et prudens citoyens de Venise, extraicte de 
Ist noble et ancieniie ligndea des Faules, &cF’ The work is contained in 123 
double pages, exclusively of an epistle dedicatory, a preface, and a concluding 
mittrimemmij in which the translator expresses Ms opinion that a part of the 
original work has been lost The copy which I have examined belongs to the 
collecticiii of Mr. Eoger Wilbraham. it is also found in the British Museum, 
Bodleiati, and other public librariea 

Its second appearance in French was in the Collection of Voyages fails princi- 
palenienl en Asie, par Pierre Bergeron;” i la Haye, 1735, 4to. where it is 
intilkd 5 Lea foiages tr^ss-curieux et fort remarqnables, acbevi#^ par toute 
FAiie, &€. commticdfs Fan 125®. par Marc Paul, Venitien, historian 
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recomrnaiiclabie pour sa fidelitc/’ &c. In this piihlication the edition oi 
MiilleFj ill IGTl, although not nicntioned in the titlcj h strictly followedj and a 
translation is also given of the valuable preface of that writer. The word^ with 
which it cornniciiccs arc: Lhm dcdesus Christ T21j9, sous I’empire clii prince 
Bauiloiii, einpercur de ConstantinopUs deux gentilshomrocb de la tre^dlliistre 
familie des Pauls a I'enise, &c.’’ this version Eicharderie (fliliLde'- 

Voyages) remarks: La traduction Fran<;uisc chi voyage de P. dans le re- 
cueil de Berg'eroOj> nVst rien moins <pdelegante, ei qnekpiefois nirme manijiie dr 
fidelitc/^ The abstract of the IVavcds which appc‘ais in If llisioire .gibicrale 
de Voyages,*’^ together with the notes (T. ix. of the Amsterdam edition), h 
translated from Astley’s CoHection of 

We are not informed of any early manuscripts of the work in tlu» (lermau lan- 
guage or other i'enlonic dialects, although it is probable tliat such exist ; but mi 
the other hand the proud distinction of having given to the wairld the Jirsf printed 
edition, indisputably bcdongs to (Jermain. It came from the presN of f\ t'reiws- 
nerj at N iirmberg, in the )eur 1477, and begins v/ith ihesr w'ord-- in place of a title : 
Ifie hebl sich an das puch des edehi Killers und landifarers \!arcln> Poicn tn 
dem er schreibt die grossen w underlicben ding dicser wcdt. Siimlm lichen %oii 
den grosseii kiinigen und fawsern die da hcr*-chen in dcm scdhigeii landeii. luiil 
$on irem ^tdck und seiner g(nMmlH‘if da sidles." At the coiiclnnoii it is said: 
Hie eiuletsicli das piicli des edehi Hitters und landifarersz ."Harclio Polo, diis do 
8a,gl von mangiwley wimder der landt und lewt, iiiul wic er die seltiigeii geselif ii 
umd diirch fnren hat von dem auifgang pi^s zu clem liiedergaiig tier suimeii, 
Heliglich. Hiss hat gedriickt Fricz Creiissiier zu Nurmherg inieli Fri4i ge|Hiri!l 
Tauseiit fkwhimclcwt und im sibeu imd sibenezigte iitrf ’ The pro fare m iiiii- 

hlantially the sameiw those which belong to the imiiiuscript ami the Ifaliiiii 

of the British Museum;^ from wliicli cireum&taneej as w’ell as from ifie tirliiogm-' 

piij 

• Ttic folli'Hviiig ttu* grecitiir-iiH Uit* preface aiHl ** iuir'M sclieplfTm iVweif. hh ilart »*.rtirrtt»i 
fir« chapki ef tlie Uerman verinui: ** AUeit iHielu tniil offeiibart tier M liUri lirn 

“ amt liodtgqwm fanieii freyeii gijifen Humniud nacli tkia aln er mit aiiwi ifsiiicfi luu 

** kiicclitiii /II kill mikI cm alien edela uml icyiiett ** 11 net swell mei* aiidrc illcig fin* ii tnrlii swlirii 
tercmidwuk willriiliukiisraser&iendkgrM^ kit, stlilr die voii siteii ItiUtfi iitii 

wander Mmft wtk, Ah iiemeii fCsr ikli urn! Imn *« ^^Irdigrn licrn vmitiiarii hJ. 13 1 nut mm 

** 4»pttcli, dariiiiieiur Uiitlf Am gmiM-ii wnmlrr ** geredit ami twt I|slid4‘i utirr*is#ii »*y. 

** mill wfiiiclerlkiie dnsg iiaci wenrk ik$ ^mecliiigen «* par muh iteme! ik»* lur tiir uttil 

** 4i * 
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jpliy of proper names throughout, (corrupt as they are) it is evident that the trans- 
lation was made from an Italian rather than from a Latin original. It is described 
as consisting of fifty-seven leaves, in fo. printed in whole lines, without pagina- 
tion, catch-words, or typographical signatures. 

The copies of this first edition are rare in the highest degree. The only one 
distinctly pointed out by bibliographers is that which has a place in the Imperial 
library at Vienna, Jind which, during the last occupation of the Austrian capital by 
a French army, had been conveyed to Paris, but in consequence of ulterior events, 
been since restored to its former situation. The impossibility of finding a copy for 
sale, after much research, induced Mr. Grenville (who was desirous of procuring 
one, for the most liberal purpose) to apply, through his Excellency Lord Stewart? 
the British ambassador, for permission to have a fac simile of the book, in manu- 
script ; which was graciously accorded. A letter from the Chev. Scotti states the 
difliculty that attended the finding a person who was well acquainted with the 
ancient clxaracter, and otherwise qualified to make a copy, in which the same ortho- 
graphy and same abbreviations should be observed, et qui ne differS-t absolument 
ni irune syliabe, ni d’une virgulc do cc que contenoit roriginal.’’ The work, 
however, was ably and handsomely executed under the superintendence of Herr B. 
Kopiiar, the Director of tlie library, and its accuracy is attested by him in the most 
authentic form, under the seal of the establishment.* This curious and interesting 
copy reached England and was deposited in my hands, in the month of October 

last; 


dir g«iiorte fur die gcliorte. Aber sicher uad 
warlldi ich sprkli and glaul), sider Adam mmr 
** mtm vater von nnserm hem Jhesu Criijto be- 
ward nye keyn man geporn ward> der in 
** dfier weU mer geiehen wni gesucht hab dan 
dVik’l ritter B^farelw Polo. Und dar umb das dy 
grfffsen wimclvr mid guscheffc de« almechfcigen gotz 
“ iikli verswigen urn! verporgeij pleyben, Er sic hat 
** wellfti tdfcnlunt and kimt tlum allfr menig» nnd 
** tiich <lfi5 sclirrybcii and pringen xu eyner ewigen 
“ ley dni leltc des hexihgeborn 
« hern tiiid keysers gmmit Baldouliio eln keyser der 
** edtltt itii CoiiataniliioptI In den iarea nach Cristi 
** ppnrdt ttwsetil 2 w«|lmudert iind fimfelg far AIs 
atii* fewi xi Veiiidig Nkliolo Polo dcs forgenan- 
** lift rilttw Wwlo Polo iraltr, nnd Mafifeo Hi- 


cholo Polo prnderi die men priader furnem und 
weysz man warn in alien sachen, nit minder in 
kanfmanschaez dan in andern dingen, ansz zngen, 
nit kaufmanschaez zn treiben, sunder allein m 
sehen, un fremd laud zu suchen^ &c.** In the 
latter part of this sentence the word aU^in, only, 
seems to be misplaced, and the sense to he, that 
they travelled not only for the purposes of commerce, 
but for the sake of exploring foreign cotwtries. 

^ << Apographum collatum cum prototype, quod 
in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi adsemtur : 
illo quidem qui descripsit, recitante ex prototype, 
me vero hoc apographum inspectante. Eespondet 
" pagfua paginm, versui versus, et syllaba syllahae. 

Vittdobonie die 29 August! 1817. B. Eopitar, Bib- 
** Moth. PalattamVindob.scrlptor.** L.S. 
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last ; at wliicli time the greatest part of the present edition had been priiiltHl oti 
It is not divided into Book^', nor arc the chapterb niimheredj hut they amoiiiit tt> 
eighty-one. fts text is in general more circumstantial than that of other versions, 
and evei'k in se’^eral instances, than Ramusio's ; hut thi*re are occasional inciini- 
lions of the translator^ ora preceding copji^t^ having inliodiu dniiiKof hi- 
own, without maiking the distinction; whilst at the same timc^ tluie iwe iniiiie- 
roiis instances of omission and curtailment.* It is not a little snrpri'nng that the 


existence of thlsderman vcu’^^iou should 
an inquirer Andreas Miiller; wiiichis 

» Ha tolifnMiiu au aiaoii t tin* jn sa«t^ tluu ap- 
ptai to hau. ht*ui iiiUi|»nl ttul m Uiu nhaptu, 
uht’ip it i- sihU that ** DO jH iM>»^ ba\i nj«nuam> 
pk* oppoitiuiit^ Ml txpknaird} t uit cuiujtj its than 
iiH It liantN, am! e-pccialh t!iu\iiRuan^ ** in liu‘ 
ioiulh, whoe is saul ** to In* huUo tn the 

** Hoh I aiut and 7V/r/<^//, ihc i,rt*afci pau <4 flu* 
coiinOn intlndiijji .Uuinsihii^ ta}ti, 

and \U s: uitlii k 1 nii^ in jius-t -Hiun Mt tin Sthdau 
of Halehina/*' and in tin naim tliaptii, that 
MaiUiottaHh) tin OimdUtuuMK ittd 

“ a hiiwht ** m Ihf ihnts U null, \%\mv In* mi tht 
Ufiiu ui uan^hCoi lu'-tpawin, I nu tn 

Italian ta It-, fu, mI ttimhau ttpi 1 to oiu id 
Mill and paUnHlal) .ti t’t nnnh^ »n of iht 
lasil rha|itiu wluri, tin w* itnnaikah t nouh an nn4 
I ftliall now My no mote to )ou of fouign uannm. 

“ ket those a lift me driorousof furtlm hiihrmnimn 
* have motiee lo that itioat uetmrtou ihn kme ot 

eioluio , wtio has not «jidj |,{U*n a dt’^- 
»* tupfion of thi I utlii Init «!m> oI the Henuss^ 

** vutlUlHU ami ol ihewhojt iiunanum/* 
h The text huini eommonh kmmn Una tint 

of any oihei un-ion of ei|nal impoUanrt% nnk''‘t pei- 
haps of tl t .Stoi/uo masnerupt, tin piojiir naims 
t^hall here he Hitfiii as thn omn m emh thapiu , 
ulihh tull uiaWt tl t uii t d lenh i lo niaki a cone 
paiutm suili the leM ami iioltii of iheprtsenude 
f. $yM 

II /liO .//#!?/. ill. fi/irif 

f 1%. mh^hirn^ 

Jmth dihniu. V, Frmwok M. S, Bik* 

4|, \iif ! !m%fkefu vti, S 

lihi/mfiJ, 'iU *1/0 fa/, IX. IkMmehfif 

il If t/iff, fMflo f/i'fo, iknfm, X* Lhu^ \u 7 W- 


hive escaped the re-,eaic!i of -^o ihhgiui! 
clear ly sliewn 1)\ Iiis pieface. I-— Hit 

sidumi! 

if% XU. l\) ! e U\ ! fi f *« 

tnJInftin f t ^ t ?n, / ^ i S 

i/Oifn/, "lamuhttHi \\ / «r;i i m ! i ^ i , 

< humttnih^ HtfSufh^ lu num , in 
i fOOOA, /imi(htM»Ai UmtA xvi. i / os f*i * 

xvn, (oiumimf i huHHihana^i i xuii VfjUr/fi , 
/Uiiiidh \i\. Aium < \s. /hi/ir , 

rimuhnm^Stia^tu^ H At! f f XM / 

iustii m Baiu /im?, Bu O , f i ^ /h< , ( 

n Wit ui), fo-af 

xxuu ikinhtn, \xn, u < mh\ M 

tutlfitim \x\ i hi t i tt Pi MS i U } if % a \ u 

i i ? , *1/# < i 

t hi( iK i ( i ' f i \ i f. ^ 

fi (t hn t i ( ^ i ^ , i , » Wi j 

f foof/ook , III la, i I a Uif, *, if , 

I io|/iwl, /rio/iif, Sinui fc, 
pHWf f i im. /uei, (If / huh f , r inm 'k/An ? 

CM*inkum^ PhnanUiiiii^ \fii rw, it m//w 

*1/ifW /w, 7Vfi I fi, /» Mi , ^ A 10 kii, |'i 
X\XI% o, f fi wxii fiti o, 

itPtnif in mild M f u w^i i / . 
mdti. \s\n. fthtfihpfi \\%\ ii i ^ i\* 

'ftiHuii, x\\\ii /h k Vi e/fi xvxxiis 
Tfhhd, \\t}\ fMii I o? (ihuma 
/Irou. xn, f Sfuinmn ( ^ o irri»» \i 

ithmm, \iiy. i inf 

Xt^ihitffim^ \fe Aiifw u\/« * 

M%h M ffL If ki X n f I /ws %i m h 
xn\. i 

fVlaoM, tl i mhffi, %» lo, i e< 
Chfiirhet, iff l/okiir, lOii w, f ^Mrr«i ^*11, 
tk'ihituPr, /u /#«'»• 
roiii^nM till, A I* Sfrhmm^ 

SmrJ*mf^^nuuh in /ouifwk fi%»l4lii. 
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«etoiicl edition in the German language was printed in thejear 1481 5 at Augsburgp 
in fo. likewise; not separately, but at the end of a romance or history of Duke 
LeuppoM and his son Wilhalm, of Austria.” The whole book consists of 133 
leaves. On the reverse of the 74th is a portrait (wood-cut) of our author, which 
tills the page. At the bottom are the arms of Venice, and round the margin or 
border, the name and quality of the person depicted. On the first page of the 
75th leai, are the words : Hie Iiebt sich an das buch des edlen Fitters und landt- 
farers Marcho Polo; &c.” This is immediately followed by a short preface, 
and then by the Travels, which occupy the remaining leaves. At the conclusion 
are the words : Hie endet sich herczog Wilhalm von Osterreich, und das buch 
des edeln ritters und landtfarers Marcho Polo, das da sagt von mangerley wun«» 
dcr der land und leut, &c.” Diss hat gedruckt Anthonius Sorg zu Augspurg, 
nach ChrlstI gepurt tausend vier hundert und jm i^xxxi jare.” This informa- 
tion respecting a book which I have not had an opportunity of seeing, is derived 
from Panzers Annalen, where it is said that a complete copy is found in the Eb- 
nerische bibliothek,” and one that contains the Travels only, in the Solge- 
rkche.” 

Anotlier German version, in fo. was published at Strassburg, in 1534, by Mi- 
chael Herr. This has no connexion with the preceding, but is a translation made 
from the Latin of the Novus Orbis, which had appeared two years before.'-* — A 
version etprally distinct from the otliers, was made from the Italian of Ramusio, 
by Ilieron. Megiserus, and published at Altenburg in 1609, and Leipzig 1611, 8vo*, 
with the following title : Marcus Polos; wahrhafte Beschreibung seiner wun- 
derlichen Reise in die Tartarey, zu den grossen Can von Chatai verrichtet. Aus 

k dem 


IV Crnghm^uh BUm (Alam), 

iff, Smikm* un, Qmmh Ckamu, Smmiu zix. 

IX. Ckmidw^ Chmzen^ Tm^- 

^fmin iw Imihh mix. Cmtpmi^tu^ Ahalnm^ 
itmiemU Bm. ixni. CUmbmj oi Zmitbrn^ 

Jtmth Chmuittij /.oe/Mj/, Mai- 

/ifirni Jmiu men, Bguma, Samana, 

BrngAuimif Jamba ^ S&n/nn Ltiv. NnlmraUf Am- 
ixv. Zfitmehtu ixvK S^bndar, €bnm^ 
Gkml, SAJTkmvM* txvn. 

Makati tmnu Brb&bar, hxt'K, Larr, AbmI&mm, 
ix*. CmMm fCmar)^ 

MUibar, I XXII. €kmm» K&nbmy 


mur, RumacJmam* Lxxm. Smacimram. lxxiv. 
Sohorra. lxxv. Madmhmchur. lxxvi, Caraha- 
ehar (Zanzibar), Mahar, Cesmatola, Ctanbai, Mua- 
ziflL Lxxvii. Bassia, Adamo (Adei)^ Lxxviti. Ada- 
mo (Aden), Yserr. ixxix* Natkhan. x.xxx. Tar- 
tareg i.xxxu Regmn- It should be observed^ that 
although the wojk is not in this version professedly 
divided into three books, the distinction is evidently 
marked, both at the end of the first, where the 
woids, An dem emit dieses puchs’» occur, and also 
at the end of the second, where the subject changes 
to India. 
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clcRi ItaliaBiHelieii*’' Tims it appears that tlie most modem of the Oeriiiaii nh 
tors who piiblished in their own laiig’iiaf^e, havliij’' the choice of two versions i\h 
ready inadcj *^0 far preferred that ot Ramusio to both, as to occasion Iii-n inicleiiakiiiR 
a iiew translation from the Italiaiu^^ 

Tim literature of Portugal boasts an edition so early as of the jear i jChi, pub- 
ii-ihed at Lisbon, in ft?, gothic leiterH by Valontim I^Vrnandez Morano. a (lerinnii 
of i\foravia, who belonged to the Iionsehohl of Leonor or Eleamn*, third wife of 
0* Manoel king of Fort ugaL to whom it is dedicated* In his preface he gi\e^ 
the reader to luiderstanci that ii was tnmslaled from a cop} Marco Poh?L book 
(if !ioi the original itself) presented by the gmernnumt of \ enice to the Infante 
D. Ilenriqne* when he visitcui that cit> in 1 128* Along witli ih(» wank of onr an- 
thor, he printed two olhersj as will appear in the following title siimmarih gium 
in the Catalogue de Wantandor: ” Alarco Paulo de Veneza das C 0 iidii;«)iies e 
cuhtnmes das genles e das terras e pianiiicias orientae'-. Ilo livn? <te Xycolao 
Veneto. O trattado da carta deluiu genoves das ditas Imjniiiiido per 

Valent} m Fernandez Alemaao* Em a muy nobre cpthnle di^ L\\boa* Fra tk 
mil e quinhentos e d<nis annos. Aos <juatro <!ias <lo nws de ft vre\iof ’ In tfu 
Memoriasde Litteratnra Portugne/a>” t^viii. p*2Ck it is termiuL*///!/ 
of which a cop} presemed in the Royal Lilwar}.*t lir^lisul, however, ot it-- 
being translated, as I Vrnande/, {)re*-unK d. directl) fioiii tin* ongniat, or *il basi 
from II copy of the original, *t chmrly m> other than a tniiislatimi from ihe L^fiii 
version made by Pipinoof llologna, in the year FWO, and consequently IL llmi- 
rique himself must have been deceived with regard to the rarity, allhoiigh not a*- 
totlie iiitrimic iinporlanccof the yenetian gift;^ wdnclq asweha%eseim was,it« 

compaiiiiHi 


* Mulieii III itfiicricc m tiiw uUtjoii, myn 
“ ix fniliiOy qmm lUuiiw- 

mm islldiiiit tixUi, C lnnuci irliuuuTart.iu.u kut^ 
aiiitw OiU/* Ike nouUi suiw 
to ickiti lu 4 m*i|* thu 

f Ihi mliv m tlillrsuil ihiHh iii ihut 

iiork |J4W* liuii i»hl4’iiigl> twiiiHokil fur me liy 
Mw Mie'ruat*, *1 LisIiuik 

** Sfkire 4nii!t4d4^4ii ib liirw*b PiUib, ftiui 

** |icr Viik*iit}iii rcriiaiHk.* ciCWilejra da Huvikie 
tiidaa lUlnhd Ihiiia L|iwier, mk re igada 
** reiiiiilafi c iinkiiijSiiiio lUy e Seahw Dmn Ema- 


mul (I Fniiuiu#» lu lie ISirWiSiU ilii'' \lnniw 

** Kt\** ** 

** Wiuc a Uaul'O ** ** «» il4«|i|Uli i|iji 

** Uattadyiii o Maieo Ibiik* d4 
** ndtiUiC* "IIh’s tinet jdii m ilir inItH-viff yi 

ejjHUiCs LtUiii uiMiii*. ** l.wti* Into u I II ?i ttd 
** tres m ti|i4itisl i*< fur | ui 

** In huyriiii4)i« 

** <lr Maitco di \iui/4* iliw i * 

liimcSjf I li4ie dhu lavii tiiiiisslicti lutlt 
ktaih ei t ilia of iill flic iliiif u h. 
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ftmpaiiied with a map* This is to be inferred, not only from the prologue given 
hy h^ernaiidex: as that of the person by whom the work was translated Ita- 
lian into Latin’^ (which Pipino tells us he did), but also from the circumstance of 
its tliroe Books being divided precisely into the same number (67, 70, and 50) of 
chapters ; as well as from the agreement in the titles of the chapters respectively, 
ft appears likewise to be extremely probable that the version in the Novus Orbis, 
upon the history of which Gryiijeus has observed a mysterious silence, and which 
differs in phraseology rather than in matter, from the earlier Latin, was in fact a 
re-translation in 1533, from this Portuguese edition of 1503, which, from its sup- 
posed connexion witli the maritime discoveries of that nation, had acquired great 
cek^britj * 1 am not informed of any subsequent edition of the Travels having 
made its appearance in Portugal. 

Ill Spanish also there is an ancient edition, of which Meuselius speaks in these 
t‘\aggenitecl terms : Earitate vcro ipsa rarior est versio Hispana, hoc ornata 
titiilo : ” Marco Polo livro de las cosas marvillosas que vido en las partes ori- 
entale'i, conviene saber, en las Indias, Armenia, Arabia, Persia, e Tartaria, 
e del poder de! (Iran Can, y otrasreys; con otro Tradato de Micer Poggio 
Moreiitino e trata de las mesmas tierras y islas.” Sevilla 1530, fo. In Stack’s 
"*■ ¥er 2 :eieimis ’’ the title of the same book is given with some variation : Libro 
ikd famoso (Marco) Polo Veneciano de las cosas maravillosas, &c.” Not pos- 
ain twtracls or further description of the work, I have not the means of 
fi'>certaining with ivhnt earlier version it is connected ; but in treating of the En- 
glish 'edition^, we shall find indirect evidence of its having the preface which be- 
longs lo the earliest Italian copies, and consequently of its being a translation from 
that kiigtiage*- — In the Epitome dcla Bibliotheca oriental y occidental” of 
Pifielo, appears the following imperfect notice of what is probably intended for 
llie slime work, although the dates of publication do not exactly accord : M. 
Eodrigode Saiilaelk, que fueConfesorde los Reys Catolicoe, Ar^obispo de Za- 
ragozii, traciqjo de ItaManoesta Histona en Castelkna, impreso 1518, fo* y 1529, 
fo*” tie also mentions : Epitome de la historia de Marco Paulo, Veneto, M.S» 
eii 4lo*, estaba m !a libraria del Conde de Viilaumbrosa, segun Pardo Mal- 
doiiaio «« sy Catalogo ; y otra con el tiiuio de, ^ Epitome de la historia oriental,’ 
que partca el meiisod ” P* 19. He has likewise a brief notice of a translation 
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in Catalan laii^ua^o, by N, Mcrcaderof liurceloiia. For ilii^ 

ai.i! of mimj other t'vtradi from l*oHu<;ue^e and .'^pani'-h w liter- I nui nidehte f 

i(' ♦!!(' liieii'l!} /eal of Mr. Miirdorli, I’. R.H. Fii (he lih’Mrv of t!«e eoineat u! 

No-.-! Seislii f (t 1 • "S t ce‘''!i(ia(le‘'i at Iji^ioii. .Mr. Mit-.^iane Ihent! anutlier .'>p.mi-h 
edidej aif!' t'le fuitowinj’ (itie ; " Ui'.toiia de he' i;i'aii(!e/,is v to- 1 iiiai.uiHo-a' 

■ tie h- pro\iiicia' <ii h ntal* '-.icaiia <le M.uco \ < m u*. \ tradii/itla ii» 

■ i/ilin tn lioiiiuiK’i , ) .liuhtla eu niuehn- [larle- por I>. .M.utui { Vhiuci) <ii 

• fh'h I ’ t'etu), Ihi per \neehi Tauaiio. ai»o mix i.' it eiMi'I't- 

If! I j" p-iu, HI iv'iiii). iir ' lealt Avo. It i'thuded into three unstiitiiiii*;; 

M [Ki-tn K. 'Kt. ;<t <1 eluiptt‘ 1 -. < ein -pimdiiii; to those of the uT'Kiij in 

the .\uui MUh vihith It ul-d attrees iii (lie <iuiu)”raphy of jnoper names , 

Imt tiuin the title «e imi't suppose it tti he an ahridi»im‘lit olds, 

The < atlie-l l'hii;!ish edition iuis this title; “ ’file most noble and fimons tr.nels 
of .Miirenv Raulus, oneoftfie nohilitio of the state of Venice, in the Mast p<iites 
td' the sv Olid, iis \rmeiiia, Persia, Traiiia, Taitarj, with many other kiiiifdoms 
*• and piosniceh. No k'sse ideasant than proiitabh', as appeal eth h_\ tin* Table 
*'■ or CoiitiMit' of tliis llooke, Most nece'Sarv for all 'orles ot per-oii'. .iiu! 
“ espMi.ili) (lir travellers, Translated into Miiulish. \i lamdon, pi inti d by 
** Ralph Newberry, anno, lolfb’’ 'I’his is follawml l>y adednatiiiiij ui nhiih tie 
En{;lish tnnislatoj, ,lohn Prampton, e.xplaiiis bis molivi’s ha the jnildualion: 
itei b| an introduction to tlosmograjdik*, written by Maister Rotliuiisjo (who wit' 
probably the Archbishop of Saragoata mcatiooetl in the account of Hpawish edi- 
tions); and also by a table of contents, to Ri3 chnpterH. We have then ,i Ioom 
translation of the original prologue, beginning with the words : To nil princes, 
“ lords, knightes, and all other persons that this my IJooke .shall see, lieare, or 
“ reade, Iwalth, prosperilie, and pieastirc. In thjs Booke 1 do mintle to giu- 
“ knowledge of strange and roarvelloiis things of the world, and specially of the 
partes of Arraeiiia, See. and of many other provinces and cmmtreyfi which shiill 
*< be declared in this worke, as they were seen by me Marcus Paulus, of tin* 
“ noble city of Venice; and that which I saw not, I declare by report of thusi* 
‘‘ that were wise, discrete, and of good crodite, See.'' in this the reader will 
perceive a resemblance to the Venetian prologue of the .Sorwiso manuscript. It 
prtweeds to say ; “ 1 do give you to understand, that i travelled in the foresayd 

“ provlncee 
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provinces. space of sixe and tweiitie yeares, and caused tbera to be written Engiisli edi-< 
to (by) Mayster Usiacheo of Pisa^ the yeare of our Lorde God 1298; he and I 
being prisoners in Janua ^ " In the same sentence, divided only by a comma, 
it then enters upon the subject of the travels, with the words % raigning in Con- 
stantinople the emperoiire Baldouino, and in his time in the yeare of our Lord, 

1250, Nicholas my father, and Mapheo my uncle, his brother, citizens of 
Yenice, went to Constantinople with their merchandises.’^ At the conclusion 
of what professes to be the prologue, but, in fact, in the body of the work, occur 
the words : Here followeth the discourse of many notable and strange things, 

that the noble and worthy M. P. of the citie of V, did see in the East partes of 
the world.” There is no division into Books. After chap. 135, which treats 
of Itouseland^ follows tlm translation of another tract (from the travels of Nicolo 
di Conti) written by Poggio Fiorentino ; wdiich we have already noticed as form- 
ing a part of tlie firsl Spanish edition. From this circumstance, aS well as from the 
Introduction by llothorigo being prefixed, it may be inferred that the copy posses- 
sed by Frampton (respecting the language of which he seems to have affected 
sikmce) w^as no other than the Seville edition of 1520. The style of his translation 
is remarkably rude and the orthograpliy of foreign names incorrect, hut with 
regard to the matter of the text, it is by no means defective. The book is small 
4to. gothic letter, and contains 167 pages ; but at page 132 the travels of our 
author are eoncitided. The copies are extremely I'are. That which I have used 
behmg*i to tin* valuable lilirary of my friend Sir Joseph Banks, P. R. S. (which has 
been to nn% during thirty-eight years of my lift?, a free and inexhaustible source of 
inforniatioii); and there is another in that of Mr. Grenville ; but it is not found in the 
llritisli Museunn* — - In the Pilgrimes ” of Samuel Purchas, printed in London, 

1625, fo. vol. ill, p. 65, we find a Hceond English version, (the former being, as it 
would mmth unkiiow n to him), which, after an address to the reader, begins with : 

The first Booka of Marcus Paulus Yenetus, or of Master Marco Polo, a gentle- 
« iiMiii of Veiiice, his voyages.” In the time of Baldwin emperour of Con- 
** ttiiiliiioplt, whero' usually remayned a magistrate of Venice, called Messer h 

Dosey 

♦ TifW |ea»i ti'obiervdi liy Piiitlias* To tlie time of hU mwn to Venice, in 

«i«i te fiom the ©ommeacemeas bis 1296, wooM lie only or at most, twea* 

trifela, la i*ja, m ti« fe&r ia wWoii III book ty4owcymn. 
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Dow^ ill tlie yeare of oiir Lord I 25 O 5 Mabter Nicolo Polo^ fatlser of Mastn 
j'WarcOy and M. MaffiOj hib brother, noble, honourable, and wise men of YeniccN 
being at Consiantinoplo with btore of merchandize, kept many accounts toge- 
flier.*’ l*his translation, Purchas tells us, he was induced to prepare from tlu' 
Italian of Kaniusio, after trjing and rejecting one which Hakluyt had prciioiisly 
made from the Latin but he has taken great liberties with his original, ancl^ 
amongst other instances, in hib division of the work, not into Books or CimpieiN, 
but into s. bcctions, according to his own ideas of the subject. Of these, flit 
first Book comprises four, the second four also, and the third {hving much alibi e- 
viatecl), tlie remaining two. Having alread} {p. xxx) noticed some of the imper- 
fections and peculiarities of this translation, it is unnecessai) to saj inoie upon 
the subject* The marginal notes contain some useful explanations, dumn fonn 
the writings of the ancients.— - in the Navigantiiim atque itinerantium Bib- 
liotheea ” or Collections of Vojages and I'ravels by ,L Harris, ed. 2. 1 71a 
and ed. 3, 17i4, with addition^ by Campbell, we have: Thc‘ cinioiis and 
remarkable lojages and travels of Marco Polo, a gentleman of Venice, 
who in the middle of the xnith centurj, passed tbrougli a great piiri ot 
Asia, ul! the dominions of the Tartars, and returned home bj sea, tinough the 
islands of the East-Indieh, Taken cliieth from the accurate edition of Rainiisim 
compared with an original manuscript in hi^ Prnswian MajcNt)\ lalaar}, and 
with most of the traublutfons hitherto publislied.” V. i, p. b27>. In tliis liilr 
more is profenKcd than is fulfilled in the work, which is nothing iuoreg with resperl 
to the text, than the obsolete and ipiaint language of Purchas modennseui; witfioiil 
any attempt to correct his errors or supply his defects, by reference either to Italian 

or 


• 11 w woriis wliidt Pyrdias mn ** t foiiiul this 
iKKikf tnmsiauti liyMami Hakluyt out of ihf 
lathi/' kad to ikr supiMimioii that tm Ihi- 

ghsli wiswii hail Inn ii iiublisliid m llakluj %*% ifiebrae 
i*d Collfcnoii, and hj mmr luhlwKjii|»hm, 
fm p. JHIM, it in dnuUr awertuk But al- 
ter tlihp ul If iirli, If alf ami some litmry fri«tu!?s, 

I call lalii u|»o» me to sif, iluit surh a naiHlatwii hai 
ittrt,a|ip»rtil hi pi lilt, iiilier iii tlif cdmoii which he 
p'iife|i»h«l m iriShj i Ill that of 1591', 15^9, amt 
iill, lii ¥0fe.| m iii till rcwiit echllmi (iaca) iti v vols. 
Tli€ wlillott of tills ftiflleiilty, or scewliig coatimdic- 


tbis IS fmimi at ihi eoiitiiwmii of thr memnit of loi 
Life, III the ** Biographu Hraamma/* wtiifc n ih 
}< 4 hI * ** Haklu^f'i i« uiamiiu udlu nans hr 
** left at least to mmh as woiiltl hau made aiioilitr 
** Mihum to !us thiu » k If iiUo tla h auh of Mi. Fm 
tluiii* who hai statu uM ilam» oi luith i»i rlifiii, 
** about hiH knit atitt Ins lyigulai aiitl fiir« 

** tailed 01 toiiiKHled liHimti.’* \ol lu p- ilTL 
'Hie latter therefoieimisl hi omii rsiutal to s|»t4i ^ fii>i 
of aptmied, hut of a iiiaiiuscii|it iratisliiiniii tif il*c 
Trareh by llalkijt, whkh, upoii txammatioin lif 
fouai liol 10 suit Ins pur|M»i * 
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or Latin originals ; but with the addition of some judicious dissertation. 

Another Collection of Voyages and Travels, on a methodised plan, published in 
1717, in iv vols. 4to. by Thomas Astley, but said to have been compiled by a 
person of the name of Green, contains (in vol. iv. p- 580, 619) a detailed abstract 
of those of our author, with many short but apposite notes, that shew the writer 
to have been well acquainted with his subject. Upon the information furnished by 
the Venetian travellei', as contrasted with the relation given by Rubruquis, he be- 
stows much general commendation, observing, that “ not content with the know- 
“ ledge of those countries he had seen, he enlarged it considerably by his enqui- 
“ ries ; and brought home informations concerning all the maritime countries of 
Asia and Africa, from Japan to the Cape of Good Flope.” Yet in the sequel he 
takes a different view of the travels; brings together every objection that had been 
urged to their authenticity, and concludes with saying ; “ It would be no difficult 
uuitter for a person who had conversed much with travellers into those parts of 
“ the world, to sit down and write a much better relation than Polo has done; 
“ notwithstanding it must be confessed that ho is the father of modern discoveries, 
“ and led the way to all the rest.” Less importance would have attached to these 
opinions, had it not happened that (together wtth the abstract of the travels) they 
were immediately transferred to the French Collection intitled, “ L’Histoire 
‘‘ geniVale des Voyages,” by which their circulation throughout Europe was 

much c,\ tended. Within these few years two Collections of Travels, of a respec- 

able tlo'-cription, have made their appearance, both of which contain those of Marco 
Polo, in noaily the words of Campbell’s edition of Harris. One of these, in 4to. 
is by Pinkerton, and the other, in 8vo. by Kerr, whose notes are chiefly drawn 
from the History of Voyages and Discoveries in the North, by J. llh. Forster. 

It now remains to speak of the Dutch edition of our traveller’s work, which was 
published at Amsterdam in 1664, in 4to. gothic letter, 99 pages, besides prefixa 
taxA Stuffixa with copper- plate engravings. Its title is; “ Marcus Paul us Vene- 
“ tus : Reisen en Beschryving der Oostersche Lantschappen, &c. Beneffens de 
“ Historic der Oostersche Lantschappen, door Haithon van Armenien te zamen 
“ gestelt.” The translation was made by J. H. Glazemaker, from the Latin of 
Reineccitis (which is itself a copy of the Basle version), with the addition of two 
chapters, from the German j one on the snbject of the military constitution of the 

Tartars; 
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Tartars, and the other giving an account of the Grand khan’s return to Kanhalu, 
after his battle with Ncn/an; both of which are found in Ramusio. The copy of 
this book which 1 have had an oppoitunity of examining^ is in the British ’Mubcum. 
It may he presumed that translations of the work have also been made into tlu' 
more northern languages of Europe, but they have not come to my knowledge 


It will, I fear, be thought necessary that some apology should ht* 
made for th<» bulk of the volume now ofiered to the public, wliich lias 
very much exceeded any calculation that could have been foimed when 
the translation and commentary were undertaken. My wish has bin it 
to confine the latter within narrower limits j bnt the rescaicli that each 
point demanded, brought to light materials applicable to many otheis, 
and whatever tended to illustration, could not witli propriety be rejected 
for the mere purpose of retrenchment. A separation of the work into 
two volumes, however convenient in some respects, was neatly itiipiac- 
ticable, with any thing like equality in the division, fiom its consistittg 
of thtee Books, of whichtlie second is longer thait the othei’'. ’I'haf 
I may not nnnecessarily increase the prov erbial evil, I shall only add, 
tihat in such a variety of matter as must form the subject of more than 
fifteen hundred Notes, where numerous opinions and conjectures are 
hazarded, I may have committed mistakes or failed to impress on my 
reader that conviction which I myself have felt j and in citlier case I 
must solicit bis candid indulgence. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 

SECTroN r. 

It should be known to the reader that, at the time when Baldwin II. 
was Emperor of Constantinople,* where a magistrate representing the 
Doge of Venice then resided,^ and in the year of our Lord 1250,3 
Nicolo Polo, the father of Makco,* and Maffio (or Matteo), the 
brother of Nicolo, Venetians of a noble family, •’* respectable and well- 
informed men, arrived at that city, with a rich cargo of merchandise^ 
After mature deliberation on the subject of their proceedings, it was 
determined, as the measure most likely to improve their trading capital, 
that they should prosecute their voyage into the Euxine or Black sea.« 
With this vieii^ they made purchases of many fine and costly jewels, 
and taking their departure from Constantinople, navigated that sea to a 
port named SoMadich^ from whence they travelled by land until they 
reached the court of a powerful chief of the Western Tartars, named 
who dwelt in the qides of Bolgar and Assara^ and had the 
reputation of being one of the most liberal and civilised princes hitherto 
known the tribes of Tm^tary,^® He expressed much satisfac- 

doa # the of pcjeir^^th'fia'with marks of 

t ^ H distinction. 


BOOK 1. 

CHAP. L 
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HOOK 1. distinction. When they had laid before him the jewels they brouglit 
chT? i. with them, and perceived that their beauty pleased him, they courte- 
^ ously presented them for his acceptance. The liberality of this conduct 
on the part of the two brothers, struck him with admiration ; and 
being unwilling that they should surpass him in generosity, he not only 
directed double the value of tlie jewels to be paid to them, but made 
them in addition several ricli presents. 

Having resided a year in the dominions of this prince, they became 
desirous of revisiting their native country, but were impeded by the 
sudden breaking out of a war between him and another chief, named 
Alau, who ruled over the Eastern Tartars.!^ In a battle that ensued 
between thdr respective annies, the latter was victorious, and the 
forces of Barka experienced a signal defeat. The roads, in conse- 
quence of this event, being rendered unsafe for travellers, our Vene- 
tians could not attempt to return by the way they came ; and it was 
recommended to them, as the only practicable mode ol’ reaching 
Constantinople, to proceed in an easterly direction, by an unfrequented 
route, so as to skirt the limits of Jiarka’s territories. Accordingly they 
made tlicir way to a town named Oidaka,^^ situated on the confines of 
the kingdom of the Western Tartars. Leaving that place, and 
advancing still further, they crossed the Tigris," * one of the four rivers 
of Paradise, and came to a desert, the extent of which was seventeen 
days* journey, wherein they found neither town, castle, nor any sub- 
stantial building, but only Tartars with their herds, dwelling in tents 
on the plam."< Having passed this tract, they arrived at length at a 
well-built city called in a province of that name, belonging 

to the dominions of Persia, but governed by a prince whoso name wm 
Barak 

It happened that at this time a person of conseouenco and gifted 
with eminent talents, made his appearance at BoMmra, He was pro- 
ceeding as ambassador from Ahi before mentioned, to the Grand A7/<m, 
supiwie chief of all the Tartars, named Kubia! Kaan,"’' whose resi- 
d«ttce was at the extremity of the continent, in a direction betwetn 
north-^t imd east.*® Not having ever before had an opportunity, 

allhcHigh 
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although he wished it, of seeing any natives of Italyd^ he was BOOK I. 
gratified in a high degree at meeting and conversing with our travellers, char i. 
who had now become proficients in the Tartar language j and after 
associating with them for several days, and finding their manners agree- 
able to him, he proposed to them that they should accompany him to 
the presence of that great monarch, who would be pleased by their 
appearance at his court, which had not hitherto been visited by any 
person from their country; adding assurances that they would be 
honourably received, and recompensed with many gifts. Convinced as 
they were that their endeavours to i^turn homeward would expose 
them to the most imminent risks, they consented to the offer, and 
recommending themselves to the protection of the Almighty, they set 
out on their journey in the suite of the ambassador, attended by several 
Christian servants whom they had brought with them from Venice. 

The course they took at first was between the north-east and north, 
and an entire year was consumed before they were enabled to reach the 
imperial residence, in consequence of the extraordinary delays occa- 
sioned by the snows and the swelling of the rivers, which obliged them 
to halt until the former had melted and the floods had subsided. 

Many things worthy of admiration were observed by them in the 
progress of their journey, but which are here omitted, as they will 
be described in {geographical) order, by Marco Polo, in the sequel of 
the book.'-^® 


NOTES. 

1. Baldwin 11, Count of Flanders and cousin of Louis IX, King of France, 
was the last of the Latin emperors of Constantinople. His reign began in the 
year 1237, and he was driven from the throne by the Greek emperor, Michael 
Pal»ologus, in 1261. 

2. The passage which in Ramusio’s text is, “ dove dVhora soleva stare un Po~ 

“ (kstd di Fenetia, per name di Messer lo Dose^'* and upon which he has writtei a 
particular dissertation, has nothing corresponding to it in the Latin versions; 
being ieeta&i stnperfluous, as it may be supposed, by the who in 

many other insfr»(W| wiW be jfeand to have curtailed the «‘^ioal work. When, 
however, the nature of the oiSce of tins high magistrate or substitute for the 

B 2 Doge 
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Dogo of Venice^ is properlj uiKioiNtood, tlio words will be tboiigbl to bear more 
meaning tlian at first they seem to import. 

The cit} of roDstantiiiople and the (ireek provinces had been amipiereclj in 
1201*3 !)y the joint arms of the French and the Venetians, the latter of whom 
were commanded by their Doge, the illustrious Henry Bandolo, in person* 
Upon the division of the territory and the immense spoil tliat fell into their 
possession, a larger share (including the celebrated bronsce horses id" Lysippus) 
was assigned to the llepublie than to the Emperor elected on the occasion, and 
the aged Doge, who had liimself declined the imperial title, but accepted that 
of Prince of llomaiiia, maintained au independent jurisdiction over three parts 
out of eight, of the city, with a separate tribunal of justice, and ended his 
days at the head of an arnn that besieged Adrianople. ft is doubUul whether 
any of his successors in the liigh ortici** of chief of the Republic, mach^ tin* imperial 
city their place of residence. Tlie doge, a slave of statef sa\s (bldmn, 
was sddoyn permitted to depart from the helm of the Republic: but his place 
was supplied by the Huif or regent, who exercised a supreme jurisdiction 
overihe colony of Venetians.” VoLvi. p. 178. 8uch was the Aa/f*<fhi,soimdiineH 
termed BailOj and sonudimes Ihspolo^ wliose cotmnporar) ginerniiienl is lieri‘ 
spoken of, and whose political importance, in the then degraded states of the 
empire, was little interior to that of Baldwin; whilst in the ejes of the Polo 
familv, as V<*nelian eilizens, it was pndiabi) much gveuter. The mime of the 
person w ho e\ercise<t tlu» functions at the time of tlnur arriia!, is said, iiMlie Sei/r.o 
manusciipt. to liiue been llisier Ponte de Veniethu auni, in l2bU wiien the 
empire, or ratheig therit\, wasrecoiKjumasl from the fmtiie, tln^ Padt drJ was \I«irco 
Gradetiigo* 8ubsef|ueiit}) ttMliat period the (leiioeHe, who hud iihvins esptnifted 
the CiiretU, now the triumphant cause, were egtablislietl in Fera or (Jalatii, iiiitHiad 
also their Pedc.vld, but not upon the independent fooling of their ritiils during 
the former got eminent ; for although iiululged in the use of their own laws and 
magistrates, tlnn held that suburb on!) an a fief, and their chief, belbia^ he entered 
on his office, was oldiged to take the oaths of allegiance and lididit^i. 

3. There are strong grounds for believing that this date of IlViO is incorrect, 
and that in coining the Roman numerals, the units may inne lit^en iiisiiiver* 
tciitly omitted. In llie maiuiscripl of which there are copies iii the liritbii 
Museum and Berlin lihrarieK, the commencement of the vojiige is plaeed in 
1252, and some of the eveiilB related in the sequel render it evideiil lliRt the 
deparliirt*, at least| of our travellers from Coiwtaiitiiiople, iiiiisl liiive been 
some jears later tliiiii iiio middle of the century, iinci jsrcibtibly iiot sooner 
than JS55. How long they were dfetaiiieci iii that city ii iiof stiitol ; litit tifioii 
aiif ctlculatbii of the period of their arrival or de|Mrtiire, it k siirpriiittg that 
Giyiiaiiii, the editor of ti« Eaile anil Paris edition of 1532, mi after liii» th# 

l«riei 
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learned Muller and Bergeron, should, notwithstanding the anachronism, intro- 
duce into their texts the date of 1269, which was eight years after the expulsion 
of the Emperor Baldwin, and was, in fact, the year in which they returned to 
Syria from their first Tartarian journey. 

4. Marco Polo, the author of the present work, was not yet born when this 
previous journey was undertaken, (as will hereafter appear,) and he could have 
learned the circumstances only from the mouths of his father and uncle. In the 
second journey he accompanied them, and his celebrity, it may be observed, has 
left that of liis fellow travellers in the back ground ; for the merit of originality 
will ever attach, not to the mere spectator of new countries, or the contemplator 
of scientific improvements, but to the man who first makes known to the world 
his discoveries or his inventions. 

5. The prosperity, i-ichcs, and political importance of the state of Venice, 
having arisen entirely from its rommerce, the profession of a merchant was there 
held in the highest degree of estimation, and its nobles were amongst the most 
enterprising of its adventurers in foreign trade. To this illustrious state might 
have been applied the proud character drawn by Isaiah of the ancient Tyre, which 
he describes as “ the crowning city, whose meixhants are princes, whose trajffickers 
“ are the honourable of the earth.” 

6. It may soem inconsistent that the Euxine or Black Sea, so greatly inferior in 
size to the Mediterranean, should here be termed Mar Maggiore, or Mar Mazor^ 
as we find it in ancient Italian maps; but the appellation is obviously derived 
from a comparison with the smaller sea of Marmora or Propontis, in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Constantinople being situated between these two, the navigators 
who frequented that city might properly term them the Greater and Lesser 
seas, without reference to the Mediterranean, from the body of which they are 
separated by the Ionian Archipelago. We entered the sea of Pontus,” says 
"William de Rnbruquis, “ which the Bulgarians term the Great Sea.” Purchas, 
Vol. iii. p. 1. On the other hand, the Mediterranean was called by the Jews the 
Great Sea, to distinguish it from the lake of Jericho or Dead Sea. 

7. Soldma, (of which, Soldadaia, in Ramusio’s text and that of the Basle edition, 
and Sddada of the earlier Latin, are corruptions) was the name given in the middle 
ages to the place (the Tanro-Scythian port of the ancients) now called Steckk, 
situated near the southern extremity of the Crimea or Tauric Chersonesus, The 
name of Soldaict appears in the maps annexed to an edition of Ptolemy published 
at Venice in 1652; and at the commencement of the travels of William de 
Rubruquia, its position with r^ect to Sinope, on the sontoem end opposite coast 

of 
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of the Euxine, is described in these words : “ About the midst of the said province 
“ towards the south, as it were upon a sliarp angle or point, standeth a city called 
‘‘ SoHdaia, directly against Synopolis. And there doe all the I'urUie merchants, 
“ which traffique into the north countries, in their journey outward, arrive, and 

as they return homeward also from Russia and the said northern icgions, into 
“ Turhie.” Purchas, Vol. iii. p. 2. It should be observed that by Turkic is 
hero meant Asia Minor, then chiefly possessed !)y the Seljuks or Turkoman 
Tartars; as will hereafter be more particularly shewn. In modern geography 
the name of Soldaia has disappeai'ed, but Ellis, in the Memoir to his valuable map 
of the countries between the Euxine and the Caspian, speaks of it as the modern 
Sudah, and Biisching also numtions, that in the eleventh century the town of 
Sifgdaia or now Smkdc^ became of so much commercial importance, that 

the possessions of the Greek empire in the Crimea thence acquired the appellation 
of Sugdia, Sugdaiiiu, and Soldania. It has been judged the more lU'cessarj to 
establish this identity upon certain grounds, because in the Latin versions of our 
author is termed a city of Armejiia ; a mistake that must liave tended 

considerably to embarrass the relation. 

8. This Tartar prince is usually named Jierekr, the successor, am! sait! to he 

the brother oUBiitu, the son of 7 Wii, eldcHt son ol' Jutgh-lfmi ; who inherited, as 
his portion of the dominions of his grandfather (although not in full sovereignty), 
the western countries of Kapcltak or A/pe/n/A, Aifrhi, and Ihdgtir, and 

died in 12.^6. “ Apres la niort de says Fetis de la ('ioi\, ‘‘ ihuk,- 

“ ffl«, son fiere, Ini succeda, <‘t se fit Mahometan. II out une sangkmte guerre 

“ contre fils de Tuli. Enfin apres dix uniieea do ri*gne, il mourut 

“ en 126Q.” Ilbt.du grand Gengizcan, p. 498. Soe also Hbt. Gtmer. dea Iluns, 
Livre xviii. p. 341. By Abulfeda, however, he is named Barkah , and called 
the grandson of TusM (or Bmhi «8 he writes it) ; implying that he was the 

son, not the brother of Batu. His death i» placed in 1266. If his reign com* 
menced in 1250, it proves that the brothers of the Polo family could not have taken 
their departure from Constantinople earlier than 1253 ; unless upon the suppo* 
sition, not in itself improbable, that lie was a powerful prince, at the head of a 
ilistinct ordu, camp, or horde, previously to Baiu's death. 

9. The Bolgar, Bidgar, or Mulghar, hero spoken of, is not to he confounded 
u ith th® province of Bulgaria on the routb side of the Danube. The former is the 
name of a town and an extensive district in Tartary, lying to the eastward of the 
Wolga, and now inhabited by the Bashkirs. It ia sometimes ilihlinguislied from 
the latter, hy the appellation of the Greater Bulgaria. “ Bolar,” says Ahulleda, 

Ar^bus Bolgar dicta, urbs in extrema habitabili septentrionali, baud prociil 
“ a «|wi T Atoli (Wolgm), in contineute septeotrionali orientali ct eadein cum 

“ Sarai, 
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“ Sarai, a qua distat plus viginti diaetis.” Geographia (Biisching) p. 265. Assara 
is the city of Sarai, with the definitive article prefixed. “ Sarai,” says the 

same geographer, ‘‘ urbs magna, sedes regia Tartarorum. Apud earn fluit 

‘‘ fluvius ol Atol Ad ejus ripara septentrionalem orientalem est ilia urbs 

“ Sarai, et est emporium magnum pro mercatoribus et mancipiis Turcicis.” Ib. 
“ Sai'a” sajs J. Rh. Forster, “is undoubtedly the town of Sarai/, situated on 
“ the eastern arm of the Wolga, or Achtuba. The Astrackan mentioned by 
“ Balducci Pegoletti, was not on the same spot where that town stands now, but 
“ the ancient Astrachan was demolished together with Saray by the emperor 
“ Timur, in the winter of 1395. The old town of Saray was pretty near the 
“ ancient Astrachan.” Voy. and Disc, in the North, p. 151. 
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10. De Guignes, speaking of BereM or Barkah, says, “ Son nom devint si 
“ cel6bre dans ces pays, qu’on les a appelles depuis Descht-BerekS, c’est k dire, 
“ les plaines de BerekS. II avoit fait construire Serai sur un des bras du fleuve 
“ Etel ou Volga; et cette ville c'toil devemie trds-grande et tr^s-peuplde ; les 
“ savans les plus cMAbres qui s’y rendoient de toutes parts pour contribuer a po- 
“ licer ces peuples grossiers et barbares, y recevoient de grands recompenses de la 
“ part du Khan.” Liv. xviii. p. 343. These encomiums justify the advantageous 
idea formed of his character by the two Venetians. 


11. These Eastern Tartars, as they are relatively termed, but whose country 
extended no further to the east than the provinces of Persia and Khorasan, were 
so named to distinguish them from the Western (or more properly, North- 
Western) Tartars mentioned in the preceding note, who occupied the countries in 
the neighbourhood of the Wolga, and from thence to the confines, or beyond the 
confines of Europe. Their chief, here named Ala-ii or Hah-u, is the celebrated 
Hjilagu, the son of Tuli or Tulxm, and equally with Batu, Mangu, and Kuhldi 
(the latter of whom were his brothers), the grandson of Jengiz-khan. By Haiton 
the Armenian, and after him by the compiler of the “ Gesta Dei per Francos,” 
his name is written Haohm, and by P. Gaubil, Hohyu, The Arabians, who 
have not in their alphabet a character for the hard g, write the name HuUku 
which some of the Persian historians have followed, but the orthography of 
Mtddgu seems to have more generally prevailed. Malcolm, however, in his 
History of Persia, has adopted the former, and upon coins in my possession, 
bearing the date of 658 (1260), he is sdyled Kean HuUku U-kkem. 

Being appointed by bis elder brother Mimgu, to command in the souflkem. 
provinces of the empire, he left Mara~kmimj a short time before the vfei* of 
Rubruquis to that Tartar capital, and in the yea.r 1255 crossed the Jihm Qr.Ctai8, 
with a large army, la the foRowing year he destroyed the race or sect of the 
IfflmeHans, of whoffi op^oidnriaeeoiw^ will he given 

hereafter. 
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MotCH. 


12. An examj)!*' of the corruptotl orHio 2 ;rap{ij of proper naiuc'', in 
version*' of the work, pr(M*nts itself in the name of this place, which in liiinitt- 
fiio’stext is Otahmha or Oithohn, in the llasle edition Uitthaca^ in the earlier 
Latin Onihata, and in the old Englisli, Hmcata, There can he little doubt of its 
ln‘in“ inteiideti for the 0/.«/> of Abidfeda, winch he terms “ iirhietda in latere 
“ r Afoh occidem.di, inter Sarai et Bolar, media propemodum \ia.. . . . I sipn' ud 
“ fl/ pertinf^it inipeimm reijis Tartamrum Lo?/a/!, neque tiltrn.” Ovogni- 
phia, p. .‘Jh >. This is perfectly conHintent with the narrative; and from hence 
the route of our tiavellers may be prehuined to have lain t<Hvards the town of 
Jalk, on the rivv^r of that namei, and afterwards, in a south-easterly direction, to 
the Si/itm. 

IJJ. The great river crossed by our travellers, and which from its magnitiulo 
they might think entith'd to rank as one of the rivers of Paradise, vvas evidently 
the -S' otherwise named the .Sir;’. The error of appljing to it tiie name of 
UTigri.'r (not greater, hovviwer, than that «)f Ale.xauder, who mistook the sime iiver 
for the Don or Taiiais) must have proceeded from some confusion of itleas 
respecting the Jihun or Oxus, to which, according to Bochart, th.it honour is 
acknowledged to belong; and may have been introduced iijtolhi* text by one of 
the early transcribers, who did not attend to geographical cousi-teiicv. 

14. The desert here mentioned is that of Karrik, in (he vicinity of the Sihtm or 
Sirr, which travellers from tin* North must unavoidably pass, in order to arrive al 
Bokhiira. 

15. This celebrated city, the name of which could not be easily mistaken, ami 
has not been disguised by tlio transcribers, serves materially to establish the 
gcjieral direction of their course ; for haing proceeded northwards from the 
Crimea, they could not have reached Mokhdra otherwise than by crossing the 
(several rivers which discharge themselves into the upper or northern part of the- 
Caspiau. 

If, 1? his appaetrs to be the prieee whom PiStis do la Croix iiaiiti Mimm C«i 
mi O*H#rbel0t Mamk kkm^ great grandsoti of/iigalai, the uumi i»fi tfJeitffi-* 


hcrejifter^ and then turaed las arnic? against the city of BaghiMik lie sacked 

ill 1258; piittiog to death jlfosfasrm Ihllahj the last of the Ah!«iss.iti> klialift* 
I'^poii the death of in IluUtgu hecann* ellVctivid) the *-overeig« of 

Persian and Bahjloinaii Irak, together with Khoranan ; \et still roiitiiiiied to 
profess a noininal and respectful alle«;iance to !ii> brother KuMm^. who was 
acknowdedged as the head tif the Moghul fainih, and reigned in Chinas lOs 
death took place in 1205, at Tauris or Tabrh^ his capitaL 
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"khan, who inherited Transoxiana or the region now possessed by the Usbefc BOOK I. 
Tartars. Barak is said, by the latter, to have attempted to wrest the kingdom of chaF I 
Khoramn from the dominion of Ahaka the son of Hulagu; but this must be a Sect. I. 

mistake, as the death of Barak is placed by the generality of historians in 1260 Notes. 

(by DTIerbelot, unaccountably, in 1240), and that of Hulagu in 1265. Discor- 
dances of this nature amongst our historians, who have had the advantage of con- 
sulting and comparing the works of oriental writers, should teach us to shew 
indulgence to errors that either from the inattention of our author or his tran- 
scribers, have found their way into his relation. It is not, however, in dates 
alone that these contradictions appear, for De Guignes, who seems to have con- 
founded this prince with the BerekS or Barkah before mentioned, says : “ D’Her- 
‘‘ belot se trouipe en le faisant descendant de Tjagatai. II descendoit de Touli'^ 

Liv. xviii. p. 259. lint from the genealogies of all the sons of Jengis-khan, given 
in the works of Petis de la Croix and others, it is evident that neither of these two, 
nor any other resembling them in name, was in the line of descent from Tuli, the 
fether of Maugu, Kuhlai and Hulagu. 

17. Kuhldi-kaan (qt y according to AbuTfaraj), emperor of 

Tartary and of China, was the son of Tm/j, fourth son of Jengiz-khan, and suc- 
ceeded his elder bi’other Mangu-kaan in 1260. He is considered as the fifth 
emperor of this race of Moghul or Mungal Tartars ; and as the succession was 
irregular, it may be satisfactory to the reader to be acquainted with the course it 
took amongst the descendants of the great, though barbarous founder. Jengiz- 
kharty who had previously borne the name of Temujin, was raised to the sovereign 
throne in 1202, according to Petis de la Croix, or in 1206, according to 
De Guignes ; and after conquering or overrunning all that portion of Asia 
which extends from the southern provinces of Persia, to the northern of China, 
died on the borders of the latter country, in the year 1226 or 1227. Of four sons 
who distinguished themselves during his life time, only three survived him. The 
eldest, whose name is variously written by the oriental historians, TusM, Dushi, 
and Jujiy died a short time before his father, leaving a son named Batu, who ruled 
over Western Tartaiy, but did not become emperor, and died in 1256. The 
second, named Jagala'i or Zagatdiy had for his portion (in feudal dependence) the 
countries of Transoxiana and Turkistan. He did not succeed to the empire. 

The third, named Okldi, was declared by Jengi%-khan his successor in the impe- 
rial dignity, with the title of Kaan , which is said to be equivalent to Grand 
Man or Khan o£ khans. To him, his elder brother Jagatdiy conscious of 
his superior talents for command, paid voluntary allegiance. Being employed in 
the conquest of the provinces o£ Honan and Shensi, his younger brother, Titli, was 
appointed regent until his return to Kara-komm, the principal seat of the Moghul 
Tartarsj which took place in W9. In 1234 he appears to have nearly com- 

C pleted 
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BOOK T. plcletl the reduction of (he northern provinces of (Riitja, unci to have added to hi“! 

ChTcTi. ciominion some of the southern. In hJOj, Baht, his nephew and lieutenant, 
Sit' I. invaded llussia, took Moskow, ravaged Poland and Hungarv, and spread alarm 
Nod'., IhroHghout all Rnropo. Its princen sent ambassadors to his court. Those from 
the Pope and the King of France were mendicant friars, who, in consc'cpience of 
his protecting Nestorian Christians, it was hoped might succeed, if not in his 
conversion, at least iu impressing him with respect for the Catholic church. Me- 
sopotamia, Hjria, and tlu‘ Hdjulc kingdom of Asia minor, were ecpiallj evposed to 
the incursions of the destructive armies of Ohtai t when, by the evcnit of his 
death iu Pill, after a reign of thiiteen years, their further operalious were 
arrested, itnd thej found it neccssarj to n’turn towards the heart of the empire. 
The government was siijced by one of his wives, named Tut ahma-Uintmi, who 
heklit during four >ears, and then i»laced on tlie throne her sou (lam/ , who reigned 
only threeycars, and died in lilB. Another interregnum and f< male legejicv took 
place until the ehwation of the sou of 7W/, fourth son of 

The countries of Persia and Khonisan were the portion of the (nnpire assigned to 
Tidi, who died in liUi {according to I*. (Jaubil), whilst acting under tin* orders of 
his !>rother 0/Jui, on the western frontier of Chiiiit, leaving four sons who hc'cnme 
eminently distinguished. These w'ere .!/««» cf, Kuh/ai, Ilithi^it, and .'L/zg/wgrt, 
The representative riglit of succession vva.s in Ifafit, the son ot Titdii, tddi si son of 
Jengiz, but he waved it in favour oi Muiigu^ his cousin, and took an active in 
determuungtlu' choice ofthe great chic Is, who according!) placed the laiti r on the 
thione in I2'ri. 4/(/«g7/ appointed iuth/ta !»i..viceiov in Cliina, andgavt* to Jiii/tniit 
thegoveiinneiit of siidi ot the southern province's of \sia as h«‘ coidd i educe to olie- 
dience. Returning himstdfto China in he was killed at the siege of ilo-cheu 
hi the province of Sf-e/tuai (or died ofsickness there, accortling toother accounts) 
in the following year. Kublui wan at tin's time in the province of J/tfkxmtg, 
and persevered in his eiloiia to render himself master of VH-chtmg-Ju, its capital, 
until he was called uwaj to suppress a revolt excited h> liis voiiiigci hiother 
j41rtig/wg«, whom Mungu had lolt an his lieutenant at hautdantau. Contenting 
himself with exacting iroui the emperor of the Hong, who ruled over V««|i 
or southern China, the payment of an annual tribute, h»* retreated to the 
northward, an<l in l‘i60 was procluinu'd Grand khan, at Slamgdit, whiclj from 
that time became his summer residence. We are tohl, however, llial he liml 
hesitated for some time to assume the title, and did not declare his acipni licence 
until (he arrival of an envoy sent by his brother JIulugit (by some supposed to 
have been the cider) who urged him to accept the empire. This emtn we 
May reasonaldy presume to have been the person who arrived at Ho/kuitt, in 
lui way from Persia to Khalat, during the time that Nko/o and ^hjfeo Polo 
were Stained in that city ; and the period is thereby ascertained to have been 
about tboymr IfMi. 
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18. This vague designation of the place of residence of the Grand khan, 
must he understood as applying to Khatdi or northern China, from which, or the 
adjoining district of Karchin, where Skang~lu was situated, he was rarely 
absent. The bearings mentioned throughout the travels must not be considered 
too strictly, as there is no reason to lielieve that the polarity of the needle, 
although said to be then known in Europe, was generally applied to use. 

19. The term in Ramusio’s text is “ Lalini,^^ for which neither that of “ Eu- 
ropeans ” nor of Italians ” is an equivalent ; the former being too general, 
because it is unquestionable that Russians, Poles, Wallachians, and other eastern 
Europeans, had frequently been seen, as prisoners, in the Tartar camps ; and the 
latter term too limited, because the appellation of “ Latins ” was given to all 
members of the Latin church, (whether natives of Italy or others) as distinguished 
from those of the Greek ; and Baldwin, the Latin emperor of Constantinople, 
was himself a h’renchman. It is remarkable that our author never employs the 
term of “ Frank ” (so common in the histories of the crusades), nor adverts to 
the geographical distinctions of^'' Europe,” “Asia,” or “ Africa.” 

20. The plan of the work, as it appears, was to give, in the first place, a 
brief narrative of the two journies, and then to describe more or less circum- 
stantially, in a sort of geographical order, the several countries and towns 
through which their travels lay, or of which our author, either personally or 
otherwise, had acquired information. 


SECTION IL 

Being introduced to the presence of the Grand khan the travellers 
were received by him with the condescension and aflFability that belonged 
to his character, and as they were the first Italians who had made their 
appearance in that country, they were entertained with feasts and 
honoured with other marks of distinction. Entering graciously into 
conversation with them, he made inquiries on the subject of the western 
parts of the world, of the emperor of the Romans,^^ and of other Chris- 
tian kings and princes. He wished to be informed of their relative 
consequence, the extent of their possessions, the manner in which 
justice was administered in their several kingdoms and principalities, 
how they conducted themselves* in warfare, and above fie questioned 
them particularfy respectiag the Pnp^ liie aUdre the Church, and 
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BOOK I. tlic religious worship and doctrine of the Christians.-’ Being well 
CiiArC I instructed and discreet men, llicy gave appropriate answers upon all 
Sut. If. these points, and as they were perfectly acquainietl with the d’artar 
(hloghui) language, they expressed themselves always in becoming 
terms ; insomuch that the Grand Khan, holding them in high estimation, 
frequently commanded their attendance. 

When he had obtained all the information that the two brothers com- 
municated with so much good sense, he exi)rcs,sed himself well .satisfied, 
and having tbrmed in his mind the design of employing them as Ids 
ambassadors to the Pope, after consulting with his mini.stcrs on the 
subject, he proposed to them, with many kind entreaties, that they 
should accompany one of his officers, named Khogafal, on a mission 
to the See of Home. Ilis object, he told them, was to make a retpiest 
to his Holiness that he would seiid to lum an hundred men of learning, 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles of the Christian religion, as 
well as with the seven sciencc.s, and qualificil to piu\e to (he h'anied of 
his dominions, by just and fair argument, that the haith professet! fjy 
Christians is superior to, and Ibunded upon more e\idenl truth tliau 
any other; that the gods ol‘ the 'fart ars and the idols worshipped in 
their houses were no better tluuie\il spirits aiul that they and the 
people of the East in general were under an error in reverencing them 
a.s divinities. He moreover signified hi.s pleasure that upim their return 
they should bring \\ith them, from Jeru.salem, some of the holy oil 
from the lamp which is kept burning over the sepulclu'c of our Lord 
Jesu.s Christ, ^riiom he professed to hold in veneration and to consider 
as the true God.- * Having heard these commands addressed to them by 
the Graiul Khan, they humbly prostrated themselves before hini, de- 
claring their willingness and instant readiness to perform, to the utmost 
of their ability, whatever might be the royal will. Upon which lie caused 
letters, in the Tartariaii language,^'* to be written in hi.s name to the 
Pope of Home, and these he delivered into their hands. He likewise 
gave orders that they should be furnished wutli a golden tablet tlisplay- 
ing the imperial cipher, according to the usage establishwl by his 
majesty } in virtue of which the person bearing it, together with his 
whole suite, are safely conveyed and escorted from station to station by 

the 
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the governors of all places within the imperial dominions, and are enti- 
tled, during the time of their residing in any city, castle, town, or vil- 
lage, to a supply of provisions and every thing necessary for their 
accommodation. 

Being thus honourably commissioned they took their leave of the 
Grand Khan, and set out on their journey, but had not proceeded more 
than twenty days when the officer, their companion, fell ilangerously ill. 
In this dilemma it was determined, upon consulting all who were present, 
and with the approbation of the man himself, that they should leave 
him behind. In the prosecution of their journey they derived essential 
benefit from being provided with the royal tablet, which procured them 
attention in every place through which they passed. Their expences 
were ilefraycd, and escorts were furnished. But notwithstanding these 
advantages, so great were the natural difficulties they had to encounter, 
from the extreme cold, the snow, the ice, and the flooding of the 
rivers, that their progress was unavoidably tedioixs, and three years 
elapsed before they were enabled to reach a sea-port town in the lesser 
Armenia, named Giazza.^^> Departing from thence by sea, they arrived 
at Acre in the month of April 12G9, and there learned, with extreme 
concern, that Pope Clement the Fourth was recently dead.^s A 
Legate whom he had appointed, named M. Tcbaldo de’ Vesconti di 
Piacenza, was at this time resident in Acre,^'-* and to him they gave an 
accoutit of what they had in command from the Grand Khan of Tartary. 
He advised them by all means to wait the election of another Pope, and 
when that should take place, to proceed with the objects of their 
embassy. Approving of this counsel they determined upon employing 
the interval in a visit to their family. They accordingly embarked at 
Acre in a ship bound to Negropont,^® and from thence went on to 
Venice, where Kicolo Polo found that his wife, whom he had lei; 
with child at his departure, was dead ; after having been delivered of a 
son, who received the name of Marco, and was now of the age of 
nineteen years.'^i This is the Marco by whom the present work is 
composed, and who will give therein a relation of all tihose matters of 
which he has been an eye-witness. 
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BOOK 1. 

CH \1'. i, 
&</. II 

hotf-. 


NOTES, 

21. By tlic rmpcror of the Romans is meaiil the emperor, -v^licther (Ireth or 

Romai), i\ho reij^ned at Constantinople. Those countries ■iA'Ilich no« form thi 
dominion of the Turks la Europe and Asia minor, aie de'-ia.uaied, 

among't Ihomore Eastern people, bj the name of J?/hn, and their iuhultitaids In 
that of liiimL More stricth, liic term is applied to that tract whiui )ii . iielueen 
Natolia proper and Armenia, comprehendin** generally the ancient Capp.ul ici.i. 
with some of the adjoining pro\inces, or the kingdom of the Sdjuis of lu „ (so 
well known to our crusaders), whose capital cities were Kiaih/uh (Iconium), and 
S7a.v/(, or Snro-, (Sebasto). Abulfcda’s definition of Rim makes it conmiensurate 
■with Asia minor, bounded on three sides by the sea, and on tlie I.unl sicK>, by 
.Syria, Armenia, and (leorgia. 

22. Independently of the interest that might be supposed to be felt by one whose 
faith was unsettled, respecting a religion that made extensive progress iii tlir 
countries around him, it is not at al! surprising that the Pope, who was generally 
the moving principle of the ernsades, by which so great a jiortion of A'-iu was 
convulsed for nearly two centuries, (iVora 1096 to the death of Louis IX. before 
Tunis, in 1270) sbonld be a subject of curiosity to a prince, the ditferent Iiraiidies 
of whose family were .sometimes the opponents, and often the allies of the (’hri**- 
tian pow ers. 

SO. We may reasonably suspect (witlionl enteriaiiiing any doul){ of theemlmssy 
itself) timt the expressions inu'c put into the mouth of the emperor, both a« they 
regard the worship of the Tartai's a>ul the divinity of Christ, have !K>eii heught- 
eued by the mil of Christian transcrilK'rs. The circumstance of AmMo. who is 
known to have been of an active and inquisitive mind, requesting to be luinislied 
with a number of misHumarics from Europe, to instiuct Ids ignorant Taitar 
subjects in religion, and more esjiecially in the practice of iisclid aut-, h no more 
than what haa been frequently done since, !»y tfie princes of iiah-barbarous nii" 
t tons, amongst whom the doctrine of the /co; «« Imd not alreasij taken roof. It 
does not appear that the immeiiiate descendants oh' Jingt A iiun (uoii'sseil any 
pther religion than that of their forefathers 5 a mixture of idolatry and sou my 
administered by the priests; and even in the next geneuition the .Maho. 

metan seemw to have gained but little ground. Upon the coins of iiuhau in- 
deed we find the common symlMil of that faith ; but in tho division of the empire, 
it was the kingdom of Persia, which bad for centuries been a prov aio- under 
4he rule of the khaiij\f that fell to liia lot, and it became necessary that th® 
currency should be adapted to the habiiM of the people. That he wa» not liiBwwlf 
a Mahometan in sufikiently evinced by hiu actions, of whicli the most memoraWe 

was 
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wsis tlie destruction of the Jchalifat ; and all the eastern writers concur in the asser- 
tion that his favourite wife, named Doglmz Khatun^ who possessed considerable 
influence over him, was a Christian. Of one of his grandsons named Nikodar^ but 
afterwards called Aimed JJian^ it is stated that he embraced the Mussulman 
faith, which implies that his ancestors had not so done : and of BeiekS or Barkah 
Ihan^ the brother of Baiu^ and grandson of Jengiz^ we are told by Abu^lghazi^ 
that he was converted by certain merchants from Bokharia, whom he met on a 
journey he made to visit (and do homage to) his cousin Kuhlm kaauy and that 
upon his return he published a decree enjoining all his subjects to follow his 
example ; but he died/’ says the mussulinan author, before he could perfect 
this salutary work/’ In such a fluctuation of men’s opinions we are not, there- 
fore, to regard it as an improbable tact, that Mangu-kaan^ the predecessor of 
Kithlui^ should have consented to be baptised, as we are assured he w as, by 
William de Rubruqius, and also by Haiton the Armenian, who speaks of the 
ceremony in the following words (from the Nov. Orb. p. S87) : Unde bap- 

tisaius fiiit per mamis cujusdain episcopi, qui erat cancellarius regni Armenia, 
et omnes illi de domo sua fuerunt ctiam baptisaii, et multi alii utriusque sexhs 
nobiles et magnates ; et ordiimvit de illis qui sequi debebant Haolonum {Mula^ 
gzi) fratrem Buiim, pro subsidio terra sanctse — much less ought we to think 
it strange that Knblav should wi^h to cultivate an intercourse with the head of 
the Christian church, or, liowever little impressed as we may suppose him to 
have been, with the divine truths of our religion, that he should conceive a 
veneration for reliques said to surpass in efficacy the most potent charms em- 
ployed by the priests or physicians of the country. Had he continued to be only 
a Tarlar chief, the invader, like his predecessoi^s, of some provinces of China, he 
might probably have become areal convert ; but established as he found himself, 
at length, upon the throne of that great empire, his ideas took another direction, 
and hb paramouut object then was, to conciliate the affections of his new sub- 
Jeets, whose customs ha adopted, and whose prejudices he thought it wise to 
respect. 

With regard to the holy oil, we find Its importance thus stated by Chardin : 
^<5 Ce qu1l (le clerg6 Armdnien) vend le plus eher, ce sont les saintes huiles, que 
les Grecs appellent myrone. La plupart des chrfitiens orientaux s’imaginent 
que e’est un baume physiquement salutaire centre toutes les maladies de Fame. 
Le Patriarche a seul le droit de la eonsacrcr. II la vend aux ev6ques et aux 
prStres. II y a quelques cloujae ans que ceiui de Perse se mit en t^te d’empScher 
les eccRsiastiques Arm^niens de toute I’orient, de se pourvoir des saintes huiles 
ailleurs quo ehez lui. Ceux de Turquie s’en fournissent depuis lottg-tems k 
Jenmiem^ aupr&s du Patriarche Arm^nien qui y reside, et qui mi le chef de 
tons les Chfititia Armtoituft ife Fenfire Ottoman/’ ^ Perse, T. i.* 
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HI. Thc'?e letters wre prol)u1)ly written in the Mogliul language and tlte 
Ighur cliaracter, which appears to ha\c hud the Sjriac for its protoh {)e. The 
Igkurs or Elgh.hw (for the orthography is varied by ah«o.st every v'riterjjyt^I' 
were, comparatively with the other inhabitants of Tartary, a leariu'd [irvvple, 
and were always employed as scribes and aceomptanls by their ina4ers, the 
Moghuls, to the sounds of whose language they adapted their alphabet Isy certain 
modifications. “ La lettre ” says IVtisdela ('roi\ '■ <pic fllmigoncmm fils de 
“ (Jeiighizcan, empereur des Moguls, ecrivit a S. Louis, roy de France en 
etoit en langue Mogole, niais en caracteres Yuguriens, de hunt en bus. On 
la lisoit au'"i de haul en bas, ct Ics lignes eloient undtipHecs de la gauche a 
“ la droite.” Hist, de (}enghi.^can, p. 121. IVl. Klaproth published at Berlin, 
in 1812, a treatise entitled “■ Rechcrches sur la langue et Fecrilure des 
which throws much light vipou the subject of this interesting people. See also 
in la Biblioth.Orient.j the article Igur et Aigitr. 

25. Frequent mention is made in the Chinese writings of the tclu-kotid or 
tablet of honour, delivered to great officers on their appointment ; upon which 
tlicir titles arc set forth in gold letlcr.s, and which entitles them to considerable 
privileges in travelling. That which is liere spoken of may be 8uppose<i of nearly 
the sauK' kind. In the vulgar European dialect of Canton, it is termed the em- 
peror’s Grand clwii, a word used to express “ seal, mark, warrant, liccn.se, or 
“ passport.” 

26. 'I'he place here called flia"za, (In the Ba.sic edition, f?«/cfland fthtdai 
in the earlier Latin, (Jlaza,- in the Brescia epitome of 1500, (t'fam ; and in the 
Venice edition of that epitome, without date, Cliaza) i.s a port otj the northern 
side of the gulph of Scandaroon or Issus, which in our modern maps ami fiooks 
of geography, has the various appellations of Lajazzo, Aiir.-.n, Jitnur, L'Aim^ 
and Laj/mm. “ Konim portus ” says Golius, spt'ukiiig of the peojiU* of Lesser 
Armenia “ erat 4#*' unde in Cyprum et alias (’hristianortiiu regi. 

ones navigari solelrat. A noiniu<‘ /Ir/ds est lifarci Fob, et alivwum, qui cjrat 
belli sacri tempera scripserunt, CiiazzOf quo njodo Itali ellerre solent, uti et 
« Gioanni proloanni; quidam Lay ace scribunt, qtiasi articuhim praTigentes.” 
Not® in Alfergan. p. 272. The two Arinenias, as distinguislicd from each otiier, 
arc the subject of Chuptejs H. and if VL of this Book. 

27. Acre, proprly AkM K* , Uie ancient Ptolcmai's, a maritime city of Pa- 
lestine, was of considerable importance in the days of the Crwtlers, by whom, 
under the conimaiid of Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, it was taken from the 
&iraceiiiS, in the jw 1110. In 1187 it fell into the hands of Sahdm or Sakh- 
etfofhi, and in 1191, after one of the most memorable skgw recorded in histmry, 

it 
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it was at length wrested from him by the Christian forces, under Philip Augustus BOOK L 
King of France, and Richard Plantagenet, Coeur de Lion, King of England. chapI L 
In 1265, and again in 1269 (about the period at which our travellers arrived there) seet. Ii. 
it was unsuccessfully attacked by Bibars^ sultan of Egypt; and in 1291 it was Notes, 
finally conquered from the Christians, and in great part demolished, bj Khalil^ 
another Egyptian sultan, of the dynasty of Mameluk Baharites. In our own 
days it suddenly arose from the obscurity in which it had lain for five centuries, 
and once more became celebrated for the determined and triumphant resistance 
there made, in 1798 and 1799, by Jezzar Pasha^ assisted by a small British 
squadron and the gallantry of its distinguished commander, against the furious 
and sanguinary efforts of the invader of Egypt 

Instead of Acre, as the place where the two brothers landed, from Lajazm^ 
the Latin version of the Novus Orbis^ copied by Muller, reads Ancona ; but this 
is quite inconsistent with the whole tenour of the narrative, as will appear in 
the sequel, and seems to have no other foundation than the mistake of some 
transcriber, who was misled by finding the name of the former city written Accon 
in all the Latin histories of the Crusades, In the B. M. and Berlin manuscripts 
it is Acon^ and in the printed edition of the same old version, Acchon; but in the 
early Italian epitomes the word is corrupted to AtrL The French have named this 
place Si. Jtan d'Acre. 

28. According to the Tabulae Chronologicae’’ of Musantius, printed at Rome 
in 1750, and the more precise authority of L’Art de verifier les Dates, Pope 
Clement IF* died on the 29th November of the year 1268. The event was 
consequently a recent one, when our travellers arrived at Acre in April 1269. 

29. That Acre was the residence of a Legate from the Papal See about this 
period, is evinced by the following passages : Confirmataque est pax generalis 

(anno sc* 618— 1221) cum Papas Legato at rege Accae (d’Acre), Francorumque 
regibus, et Templariorum, Hospitaliorumque praefectibus.’’ Abul Pharagii 
Hist. Dynast, p. 294:—^^ The city (of Acre, about 1280) had many sovereigns 
« and no government. The Kings of Jernsalera and Cyprus, of the house of 
Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the great 
masters of the Hospital, the Temple, and the Teutonic order, the republics of 
Tenica, Genoa, and Pisa, the Pope’s legate, the Kings of France and England, 
assumed an independent command.” Gibbon, VoL vi. p. 119. The fact is 
also expressly stated, with respect to this particular legate (as will appear 
hereafter), in L’Art de verifier les Dates.” 

In the version the eireumstances of their touching at Negropont, an 
pland. on the coast of Greecie, and which at that time belonged to the republic 

D of 
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of VtMiicc, it. omitted; and probablj because it was ([uite incompatible with the 
supposition of their arrival at Ancona instead of Acre. It may be said that it doC'’ 
not lie in the direct route from Palentino to V'cuice ; but our travellers were 
naturally anxious to avail themselves of the liist couvejance to a \ eiietiun 
port, and as Ne<;ropont (the ancient Eubma) was the piact' ofrt iuie/\oUs between 
that ciU and Constaulinople (where the ri'public exercised a so\eiei»n antburit)) 
it would be an eas\ matter tor them to obtain a passage from tbenct* ; or the vessel 
upon wbicb Ihev embarked at Acre, might have a caigo to deliver at Xegropont, 
before it proceeded to the Adriatic. 

'JL The Basle, as well as the earlier Latin version, and the Italian ejtitomes, 
state' (fie age of \1 viko, who was to liecome tin* bistoiian of the familv, to have 
h(‘en then only lifteeu vinii's. If this leading be corri'ct, as pruhatdv it i«, the 
father, who arrived at Vcie in libi), and maj be piesumed to have leubed 
Venice in i'i/O, mnst have left home about the jear hee Note.'k 'I'lie 

age of nineteen seems to have beiui assigned in older to make it coii'istent with 
the supposed departure in I'i'iO. 


SECTION in. ■ 

the mean time the election oV a Pope %vas rcfanlctl l»y stj many 
obfitaclci?, tliat they reinuineil two years in A'cuiee, eontinually expecting 
its accomplishment;-*- wiien at length, becoming apprehensive that 
t!\c Grand K/mn might be displeased at tiieir delay, or might suppose 
it was not their intention to rev isit his countiy , they judged it expedient 
to return to Acre;-*-* and on this oceastou tliey took with them young 
Mabco Polo. tJtuler the sanction of the Legate they made a visit to 
Jerusalem, and there provided themselves with .some of the oil belonging 
to the lamp of the holy sepulchre, conformably to the directions 
of the Grand As soon as they were furnished with !iis 

letters addressed to that prince, bearing testimotty to the fidelity 
with which they liad endeavoured to excite hi.s conunisston, and 
explaining to him that the Pope of the Christian Church hiui not 
as yet been chosen, they proceeded to the beforententioiunl port of 
Giazsa. Scarcely however had they taken their departure, wfien the 
L^at® received messengers from Italy, dispatched by the College 
of Gatdinsls, announcing his own elevation to the Papal chair; 

and 
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and he thereupon assumed the name of Greoory the tenth.ss Con- BOOK I. 
sideling that he was now in a situation that enabled him fully to char i. 
satisfy the wishes of the Tartar sovereign, he hastened to transmit 
letters to the King of Armenia, communicating to him the event 
of his election, and requesting, in case the two ambassadors who 
were on their way to the Court of the Grand Khan should not have 
already quitted his dominions, that he would give directions for 
their immediate return. These letters found them still in Armenia, 
and with great alacrity they obeyed the summons to repair once more 
to Acrej lor which purpose the King furnished them with a galley 5 
sending at the same time an ambassador from himself, to offer his 
congratulations to the sovereign pontiff. 

Upon their arrival his Holiness received them in a distinguished 
manner, and immediately dispatched them with letters papal, accom- 
panied by two friars of the order of Preachers, who happened to 
be on the spot; men of letters and of science, as well as profound 
theologians. One of them was named Fra Nicolo da Vicenza, and 
the other, Fra Guielmo da Tripoli. To them he gave license and 
authority to ordain priests, to consecrate bishops, and to grant 
absolution as fully as he could do in his own person. He also charged 
them with valuable presents, and among these, several handsome 
vases of crystal, to bo delivered to the Grand Khan in his name 
and along with his benediction. Having taken leave they again 
steered their course to the port of Giazza,^^ where they landed, and 
from thence proceeded into the country of Armenia. Here they received 
intelligence that the Soldan of Babylonia, named BundoMari, had inva- 
ded the Armenian territory with a numerous army, and bad overrun and 
laid waste the country to a great extent.^® Terrified at these accounts, 
and apprehensive for their lives, the two friars determined not to 
proceed further, and delivering over to the Venetians the letters and 
presents entrusted to them by the Pope, 39 they placed themselves under 
the protection of the Master of the Knights Templars,^® and with him 
returned directly to the coast. Nicono, Maitio, and Marco, how- 
ever, undMiSnayed by perils or difficulties (to which they had long been 
inured), passed the hord«s of Armenia, and prosecuted their journey.^ 

D 2 After 
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After crossing deserts of several days march, and })a.ssing many dan 
gerous defiles, they advanced so fir, in a direction hefveen north-east 
and north, that at length tliey gained inlbrmalion v^f tlie (Sraml Klmi, 
who then had his residence in a large and magnificent cit) named 
Cle-me»:/UJ^ Their vhoie jonrney to this place occupied no less than 
three years and an half; but, during the winter months, their progress 
had been iiiconsiderabled- Ilis majesty having notice of their approach 
whilst still remote, and being aware how much they musthace sidlered 
from fatigue, sent forward to meet them at the distance of' fort} day.s 
journe), and ga\c orders to jircparc in every place through uhich they 
were to puss, whatever might be requisite to their comfort-*' By these 
means, and through the blessing of Clod, they were coin eyed in safety 
to the royal court. 


JS’OTKS. 

.'>i. A vacaury in the papal see, lor a period of neaily tliree se.n-, oruir- 
rc<l on tins occasion, in consiupicnce of the cabals e.\i^ti!l^^ in tin* Sarred CoUe^^e ; 
when at length it was deterniinedt<)refl*rtlu‘ choice of a Pope to six of the ('ar- 
(linaK, ivho elected Tebaldoof Piacenza on the fir^t day of Septeinber IV'Tl. 
In order to j>re\ent the inctnuk enience and ■-candal of such delays for iheftiture, 
the institution of the Conclave (upon u principh* that resenibleH tin* iinpunneUing 
of o«r English Juries) was established. 

In this passage the Latin \eJhion again has Anrom instead of Jmm, 
or Jar-, but a formal determination of returning to Ancona, wliich ii» not im»re 
than a dayVsail from Venice, after an anxious detention of two years, seems 
unnecessary or inapplicable to the circumstances ; as, during so long an interval, 
they might liave made repeated visits to that place, if the objects of their ei«l»FAy 
could have bt'en thereby forwarded. 

iM. The sentence which mentions their excursion to Jerusjdcm (a distance of 
about eighty miles), and their return to Acre, is omitted in the Lalm 'n>rsbi>, 
although the delivery of the holy oil, at the court of China, is afterward*, stated ; 
and the reason seems to be, that the circumstance would hau* been entirely 
iaronsistent with the supposition of Ancona being the scene of tlieir intercouwe 
witih the Legate. 


ys. In 
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35* 111 tlic list of sovereign pontiffs we find him styled B. Gregorius X. BOOK L 
Placentinns.” Ilis electionj as has been mentioned, took place on the 1st of i 

September 1271. He was then acting as Legate in Syria, but having early sect. iir. 
notice of the event, he was enabled to take his departure from thence so soon as Notes, 
the 18th November following, and landed at Brindisi, near Otranto, in January 
1272. See “ L’Art de verifier les Dates,” 

36. At this time Leok or Livon IL reigned in the Lesser Armenia, the 
capital of which was Sw, and Auis or Aiaz^o its chief port. His father, whom we 
call IIaiton and the Arabian writers Hatem had acted a conspicuous part 
in the late transactions, having accompanied Hulagu from the court of Mangu^ 
kum to Persia, and assisted in his wars with the Mussulmans. In 1270 he had 
obtained the consent of Abaka the son of Hulagu., then his liege sovereign, for 
transferring the crown of Armenia, on account of his age and infirmities, to his 
son L(on. The principal actions of his life are recorded by his namesake, rela- 
tion, and colemporary, who having long distinguished himself as a soldier, 
became an ecclesiastic. H is work was edited by Grynmus, at Basle and Paris, in 
1532, under the title of Haithonis Armeni de Tartaris liber,” and again, by 
Andreas Milller, in 1671, under that of Haithoni Arnieni Historia orientalis: 

C|um eadem et de Tartaris inscribitur.” See also AbuLPharajii Hist, p. 328-357, 
and De Guignes, Hist Gen. Liv, xv. p. 125^249. 

37. As it may be presumed that our travellers commenced their journey about 
the time of the sailing of Pope Gregory from Acre, the period is fixed by authority 
that will scarcely admit dispute, to the end of the year 1271, or beginning of 1272, 

It may here be remarked that the authenticity of our author’s relation is strongly 
confirmed by this connexion of the travels and mission of the family, with the 
circumstance of a vacancy in the papal see, and the election of a cardinal who 
at the time presided over the Christian church in Syria ; for any forgery of such a 
tale, would not only have been open to immediate detection, but would also have 
subjected the parties to punishment. 

38. This soldan was Bibars surnamed Bmdokdari^ Mameluk sultan of Egypt 
(not of Babylonia as here stated), who had conquered the greater part of Syria, 
and had already (in or about 1266) invaded Armenia, and plundered the towns 
ofS|> and Aias. In 1270 he made himself master of Antioch, slew or made 
captives of all the Christian inhabitants, and demolished its churches, the 
most magnificent and celebrated in the East, Abaka (says De Guignes) ne 

s’oeeupa plus que de la defense de la Syrie qui 4toit ravagee par Bibars^ sulthan 
d’Egypte. Pout le faireavec plus de succ^s, il envoya des ambas^sadeurs vers 
les princes chr^fiensj entte autres vers S, Louis, roi de France, vers Charles, 

mi 
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roi de Sidle, et vcn Jacques, roi do Arra^on, afin do les engaijer a rotniir 
“ Icurs forces tuix deiincs. L’ambassadeur Irouva tons cos princes clirdliens 
“ egalcment alarmes des conquetes do Bibars, et qui so preparoioJit a passer dans 
‘‘ rorient pour sccourir les cliretiena de Syrie." And again in 1271 : Jhala 
rdsoliit enfin do chasser do la Syrie les Egy pticns, e( bc roimit au\ cbrotions. 
‘‘ Le Pape Grdgoirc X. avoit assembld un grand coiicilo a L\on dans lo inonu 
dessoin. Ce k/uuiy envoya ses ainbassadeurs, qui firciU un traitd avcc lo Pape 
“ et avoc les ambassadeiirs dc tons les princes cbrdtieus.'’ Liv. xvii, p. 

It must have been about the beginning of the year that onr tra^ollois- 
enlercd Armenia, and although it is not staled specitically that any irruption by 
the soldan took piuce at that time, it is evident that he had not co.isod lo harass 
the neighbouring country of Syria; and notwithstanding the Ihniiidable comhi- 
nation just mentioned, we had him again, in 127(), invading the pnnince t»l 
JRum, immediately bordering on the lesser Armenia to the noitlin.ud. Tin 
alarms mast have been perpetual, and these alone may have been s;jrt'u>h‘ut to 
deter the two theologians from proceeding with their more a(H«'nturnus compuiii* 
ons; who did not, however, meet with the enemy. lliiMtn died m I*i7‘), but 
his successor, named AV/ouK/? (and suniamed /.'//(, implying that he had be<’» 
purchased for nlhou^aml dinars) ptosecuttal lh<‘ war with eousideiable atlv.uitage. 
A great battle was fought near //mv or Kmessa, in PiSi, which terminated in 
the defeat <d' the Moghuls and their ally or vassal the King of Armenia, The 
subse<juent fate of the .Moghul prince, is thus ndaled by Abiil-Fftny, Ahttln 
“• IlAJuui aiitem ihti^dndnm versus iiroft-rttis C'-t; inde JiuDiddimm, ac die festi 
christiaiioiiiiH magui eo anno urbis istius ecelesiani ingressits, festuni cum lUis 
celebravit. Die aiitem lume, ft'sti secundo, Persa quhlam iionune jBo/iiwi^du'nii 
“ 8U® convivium illi magnificum exhibuit t dieque inartis mutatum estei corporis 
“ tcmpeniraentum, adeo nt in acre phnntabmatti videret ; ac die Mercurii, niensis 
« Nium istius anni primo, qui viccsimus fuit Du'tfimda>, ex hoc secuio migravil." 
Hist. Dynast, p. .'Jtil. Thia servea to shew how familkr the ceremonies of the 
chrifetkii church were to the princeti of the Moghul dy nasty. 

39. It appears that the friars, and not our Venetians, were the bearers of the 
letters and presents from his Holiness, who perhaps thruight it more roiisintent 
with etiquette to send them by his own messengers, or, possibly, might have 
hifhoured some donbts of the story told by the travellers resjiecfing their iuvn 
importance or of the authenticity of their mission. It is said that an imposition 
of this nature, prompted hy religious sseal, had been practisetl, a few y ears 
before, upon St. Louis, king of I'Vance. 

40. It is well known that the knights of the hospital of St. John uf Jeriwdejn, 
and tie kni^te of the Tewple were two great monastic, military orders that 

arj»se 
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arose from tlie faiiaiicibia of tlie crusades, and became the most regular and BOOK L 
ciiective support of the Christian cause in Asia. It is not unlikely that a body of CH^ i. 

the latter may have been stationed in this part of Armenia (which we should sect, ni. 

term the|)as/m/irof Marmh)^ for its defence, and the ecclesiastics would naturally -Notes^ 
seek the protection of its commander, who may have been the Master, but was 
more probably only a knight of the order. It is surprising that in Bergeron’s 
version of our author, we should find the passage thus expressed : lis se 

refiigierent ciscz le maitre d'lm temple en Armenie.” 

4L The ordinary residence of at this period must have been Yen-king 

(near the spot where Peking now stands) whilst he was employed in lajing the 
foundations of his new capital of Ta4u^ of which particular mention will be made 
in the sequel* The operations of war, or the regulations of newly conquered 
provinces might, however, occasion his visiting other cities, and our travellers 
may have found him in the wcbiera part of his dominions. II etablit sa cour 

d’abord,” says Du Halde d Tai-yuen-fou^ capitale de la province de Chan-si^ 
et ensuite il la transporta a Peking.” Descript. de la Chine, tom. i. p. 4;96. 

This may, indeed, be thought to refer to an earlier period than that of which vre 
are speaking; and it must be acknowledged that there is little resemblance of 
sound to warrant the supposition that this place was the Clemenfu of Ramusio’s 
text; yet the circumstances render it probable. That much corruption in the 
orthography may have taken place, is evident from the variety of readings 
presented by the several editions, the name being, in that of Basle, Ckmenim^ 
in the older Latin, Clenemu^ and in the early Italian epitomes, Clemenif, It is 
remarkable that they all agree in the first syllable, whicli, however, does not 
belong to the Chinese language, and must be erroneous ; whilst the terminating 
syllable fu^ which denotes a city of the first class, and proves the genuineness of 
the name in its original state, has undergone as many changes as there have 
been versions of the work. 

42. When the Tmlm Lama of Tibet visited (in 1779-80) the late empero?r of 
China, at Peking, his journey (although from what we consider a neighbouring 
country, and which has since been garrisoned by Chinese troops) occupied ten 
months ; during four of which he was detained at one place hy the snow. It 
must be observed, however, that the old English version makes the Journey of 
our travellers to have been performed in one year and an half. 

^ f f 

43. The attention of the Chinese emperors to the accommodation of travellers, 
whom they invite to their court, (amongst whom it is not meant to include 
jSuropean ambassadors) is strongly exemplified in the above journey of theJOama. 

At the end of forQ^-iix days firom its commencement he was met by messengers 
* • who 
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who brought a letter from the emperor with a present of pearls, silk*-, and u rich 
palanquin, and during the remainder of the route, at intervals of aliout tuentv 
days, he received further and more abundant presents, auiougst which, besides 
horses, mules, a tent, and a carriage on two wheeL, wen e a watch, a snnif-boTi, 
and a knife, ornamented with jewels, together with large sums in ^iher On 
man} occasions he w’as escorted hy the Kalmuck chiefs, througli wiio'-c’ conntr} he 
passed, with numerous bodies of horse. Wherever his tents weie pitched, a 
boarded platform was set up, covered with brocade and having u cH>'htoii of the 
same, on whic'h he* sat, whilst the people wen' admitted to the Immmr of fum huig 
his feet with their forc'heads. At the distance of Jh>ti/-<iiic da\s jouriie} fiom the 
emperor’s countrv -palace where he waitc'd the Imma's arrival, lic' was met hv the 
eldest prince and bv him attended until thej n'achc'd the presi'iict*. Superstition 
as much as hospitalit}, was the motive tliat actuated A/c «-/,<>«» iii the respect 
paid to this extraordinar} visitant, whose charactc'r is regarded l»v his fol towers 
as more than human. He paid, however, the common debt of nature at Peking, 
and his bodj, enshrined, was carried back witli as much ceremou} as attended lin 
arrival. See the very curious account of this journey (given by a native atti ndanf 
of peculiar sanctity) in .\le.\. Dairy tuple’s Oriental R«>|)ei toi », Pol. ii, p fk'j: 
— also the emperor’s letter on the subject of this event, to the i.iinmul L,ism«, 
in the McMUoires cone, les (’hiuois, Tom. ix, p. 417; and a franslatmn of it (by 
the writer of this note), with other papers belonging to the subject, in the* 
Appondi.x to Turner’s Knibassy to Tibc't. 


.section: IV. 

Upon their anivai they were honourably and graciously received by 
the (Jratid Khun^ in a I'ull asHcinbly of his principal officers. When 
they drew uigii to his person, they paid their respects by prostrating 
themselves oti the floor. lie immediately commanded them to rise, 
and to relate to him the circumstances of their travels, with all that 
had taken place in their negotiation with his holiness the Pope. To 
their narrative, which they gave in the regular order of events, and 
delivered in perspicuous language, he listened with vattentive silence. 
The letters and the presents Irom Pope Gregory were then laid before 
lu’m, and upon liearing the former read, he bestowed much commenda- 
tion on the fidelity, the zeal, and the diligence of his amliassadors ; 
and receiving with due reverence the oil from the holy .sepulclire, he 
gave directions tluit it slioiild be preserved with religious care. Upon 

his 
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his observing Marco Polo and enquiring who he was, Nicolo made 
answer that the youth was his son, and the servant of his majesty; 
%vhcn the (/rand Khan condescended to take him under his protection, 
and caused iiim to be enrolled amongst his attendants of honour. 
In consequence of this distinguished notice he was held in high estima- 
tion and respect by all belonging to the court. He learned in a 
short time, and adopted the manners of the Tartars, and acquired 
a proficiency in four ditFerent languages, which he became qualified 
to read and write. Finding him thus accomplished, his master 
was desirous of putting his talents for business to the proof, and 
sent him on an important concern of state to a city named Karazan,'^^ 
situated at the distance of six months journey from the imperial 
residence ; on w'hich occasion he conducted himself with so much 
wisdom and prudence in the management of the affairs entrusted 
to him, that his services became highly acceptable. On his part, 
perceiving that the Grand Khan took a pleasure in hearing accounts 
of wiiatcver was new to him respecting the customs and manners 
of people, and the peculiar circumstances of distant countries, en- 
deavoured, wherever he went, to obtain correct information on these 
subjects, and made notes of all he saw and heard, in order to gratify 
the curiosity of his master-. In short, during seventeen years ^7 that 
he continued in his service, he rendered himself so useful, that he 
was employed on confidential missions to every part of the empire 
and its dependencies; and sometimes also he travelled on his own 
private account, but always with the consent and sanctioned by the 
authority of the Grand Khan. Under such circumstances it was 
that Marco Polo had the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge, 
either by his own observation or what he collected from others, of so 
many things, until his time unknown, respecting the eastern parts 
of the world, and which he diligently and regularly committed to 
writing ; as in the sequel will appear. 


NOTES. 

4.4, Perhaps tbe Iio||hul or Mnngal, Ighur, Manchu, and Chinese. The last 
t^ll he thought lh€f iea^|*oiable; bat no inference should be drawn from his 
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orthography of Cliinesc names in European chaiwctcrs, and particularly in the 
corrupted state of the text. 

lx Having hero the name merely, without anj ciifum^t.uioi' but th.it of it^ 
rcinotojuNs from the capital of China, we must presuu.j i! t > be intended for a 
citj of Khorman ; to which there is no objection but theprobabilitj of Ids Inning 
passed through tlmt pro\ince when he first visited Tartary, and that it is not 
heie spoken of as a place with which ho had been previously acquaiiiti'd. It was 
then (together with Persia) under the dominion of the second son of //a/ugw, 
who succeeded his hrolhor AbtiKa^ and took the name of Ahmrtl Uum upon hi^ 
embraemg the Mahometan religion. With renpeet to the distance. nieaHmidby 
the time ot month', on fiii-. occasion, it will lit' oldened that, wlun along 
with his tather and uncle, thej emploji'd \ears in tiaieiling fiuin IpoI./mih which 
is on the northern sidi' of the t)vus; but the circninstauces of the two jouuiev'^ 
were materially diHereiil. if would he taking a greater, hut peihajs not .in 
unjustifiable liiierly with the oithogr.iphy to suppoM* th.il the n.uiH' might lie 
intended for JKfmr<M»m, the Afiarhiii of modi'rn giogiaphei-. I’he place is 
altogether omitted in the Latin verMons. 

46, It is evident fiom what is recorded of Kubltti that although t iidowi d with 
.strong sense, he was not exempt lioin a shaie of erednhty ; and tin knowledge of 
tins w< akness in his character may have given, on imuiy occasions, ,i tinge to the 
repoits of his einiss.uies. 

47. in ilamuato’u text the poriotl is said to bo tctdisri ttmii, twinty»siv 
“ yearn,” and Purchas omleavottra to explain in what simwe this nninbi r shoidil In 
understood; but I prefer, in this instance, tho reading of the L.um viisiuti, 
which lias “ xvniuuios,” as more consistent with the f.iet. It is fcrtani that 
the family did not leave Acre, on their return to China, before the end of 127 1, 
and as there is reason to believe tliat they did not leach the emperor’s coint 
before 1273 or 1274, nor remain there beyond J23I, it follows, that the pHod • 
of Marco’s service could not have exceeded seventci'ii ye.irs, by more Ihatta 
few months. Twenty-six years include tho whole of the period elapsed since 
the first visit of his father anti uncle in 12(il or 


SECTION V. 

Oiir Venetians having now resided many years at the imperial conrt, 
and in tinat time having realbed considerable wealth, in jewels of 

value 
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value and in gold, felt a strong desire to revisit their native country, BOOK L 

and however honoured and caressed by the sovereign, this sentiment 

was over predominant in their minds. It became the more decidedly sect, v. 

their object, when they reflected on the very advanced age of the 

Grand Khan, whose death, if it should happen previously to their 

departure, might deprive them of that public assistance by which 

alone they could expect to surmount the innumerable difficulties of 

so long a journey, and reach their homes in safety ; which on the 

contrary, in his lifetime, and through his favour, they might reasonably 

hope to accomplish.^*^ Nicoto Polo accordingly took an opportunity 

one day, when he observed him to be more than usually chearful, 

of throwing himself at his feet, and soliciting on behalf of himself 

and his family, to be indulged with his Majesty’s gracious permission 

for their departure. But far from shewing himself disposed to comply 

witli the request, he appeared hurt at the application, and asked 

what motive they could have for wishing to expose themselves to 

all the inconveniencics and hazards of a journey in which they might 

probably lose their lives. If gain, he said, was their object, he was 

ready to give them the double of whatever they possessed, and to 

gratify them with honours to the extent of their desires ; but that, 

from the regard he bore to them he must positively refuse their 

petition. 

It happened, about this period, that a queen named 'Bolgana,^^ the 
wife of Argkun^’^ sovereign of India, died, and as her last request 
(which she likewise left in a testamentary writing) conjured her 
husband that no one might succeed to her place on his throne and 
in his affections, who was not a descendant of her own family, now 
settled under the dominion of the Grand Khan,^^ in the country of 
Kataia,^^ Desirous of complying with this solemn entreaty, Arghm 
deputed three of his nobles, discreet men whose names were Ulatai, 

Apusca, and Goza/^ attended by a numerous retinue, as his ambassadors 
to the Grand Khan, with a request that he might receive at his hands 
a maiden to wife, from among the relatives of his deceased queen* 

The application was taken in good part, and under the directions 
of his majesty, choice was made of a damsel aged seventeen, extremely 
handsome and accfnmp&bed, whose name was Kogatm,^ and of whom 

E 2 the 
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BOOK I. 
cn.M’- i 

Stt!. V. 


the ambassadors, ujjon Jior beiii”; shewn to them, highly approved. 
When every thing was anangeil foi their dej)arture, and a numerous 
suite of attciul, lilts a{)[Jointe<l, to do honour to the future consort of 
king Jr^hun, the\ received fioiu the (Jrand Khcui a gracious dismissal, 
and set out on their return by the way they cainc. Having travelled for 
eight months, their I’uither progress was obstructed and the roads 
shut up against tbein, bv fresh wans that bad broken out amongst the 
lartar Princes.” Much against their inclinations thereJbic, they were 
constiained to adopt the measure of returning to the court of the 
(irand K/tii//, to whom they stated the iuterrujition they had met with. 

About the time of their re-appearauce, M uu-o Pot.o happened to 
arrive fiom a voyage he had made, with a few vcshcls under his orders, 
to .some parts of the East Indies,-*'' and reported to tlie Chand A7/wg 
the intcnigouce he brought respecting the countrii-s he had visited, 
with the circumstances of his own navigation, wliich, he said, was 
performetl in those .seas wdth the utmost safetv . 'I’his latter observation 
having reached the cans of the three ambassmlors, who were extremely 
anxious to return to tlieii own couativ, from whence they had now 
been absent three veins, pixseutly sought a conference with our \'eiic- 
tians, whom the} found eijually desirous of revisiting their Itoiuej and 
it was settled between them that the farmer, accompauiid l»\ {heir 
young queen, .should obtain an audience of the C*rand Kkuii, and 
represent to him with what convenience and .security they might ellcef 
their retuiu by .sea, to the dominions of their master; whilst the 
voyage wuukl be attended with le.ss expcuce than the joiutieyhy 
land,”" and be performed in a shorter timcj according to the experience 
of Masco Polo, who iiad lately sailed in those parts. Hhouhi his 
Majesty incline to give his con.sent to their adojiting that mode of 
conveyance, they were then to urge him to suffer the three European.s, 
as being pereons well skilled in tlte practice of navigation,'"* to accom- 
pany them until they should reach the territory of king Jrg/uoi, 
The Orand KMn upon receiving this application shewed by his count- 
enance tliat it was exceedingly displeasing to him, aver.se as he was 
to parting with the Venetians. Feeling nevertheless that he could 
not with propriety do otherwise than consent, he vielded to their 
entreaty. Had it not been that he found himself constrained by 

the 
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the importance and urgency of this peculiar case, they would never 
otherwise have obtained permission to withdraw themselves from his 
service. He sent for them, however, and addressed them with much 
kindness and coude.scension, assuring them of his regard, and requiring 
from them a promise that when they should have resided some time 
in Europe and with their own family, they would return to him once 
more. With this object in view he caused them to be furnished with 
the golden tablet (or royal c/zo^j) which contained his order for their 
having free and safe conduct through every part of his dominions 
with the needful supplies for themselves and their attendants. He 
likewise gave them authority to act in the capacity of his ambassadors 
to the Pope, the Kings of France and Spain, and the other Christian 
princes.^*'* 

At the same time preparations were made for the equipment of 
fourteen ships, each having four masts, and capable of being navigated 
with nine sails, the construction and rigging of which would admit of 
ample description, but, to avoid prolixity, it is for the present omitted. 
Among these vessels there were at least four or five that had crews 
of two hundred and fifty or two hundred and sixty men. On them 
were embarked the ambassadors, having the queen under their protec- 
tion, together with Nreono, Maffio, and Maeco Pono, when they 
had first taken tlmir leave of the Grand Khan, who presented them 
with many rubies and other handsome jewels of great value. He also 
gave directions that the ships should be furnished with stores and 
provisions for two years.^i 


NOTES. 

48. There is much appearance of genuineness in the statement of this motive 
for urging their departure, which, although a very natural one under the peculiar 
circumstances in which they were placed, could not be openly avowed. 

49. Although we do not find in the histories of this period that have come to 
our hands, any mention of the consort of Arghun-kmn, yet the name that is 
here written Boigam, and in the Latin of the Basle edition, as well as that of 
the British Museum manuscript, Bdgma, occurs, with little difference of ortho- 
graphy, amongst the females of the fkmily. The daughter of Jagatdi, son of 

Jengiz-khan 
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CH\I>. f. 
Sut. 

Kab # 


Joigi. -Limn and ^lncle of was nanjcd Boighun-lhdtHn a- 

appcars from llio Roirat al'.iifd of Mirlvlioiitl. * 

50. ylrgltioi-/,mm the son of Ahuka-kmUf and j^Taadson of Jfiildgii- 

iWian succeeded his uncle AhmedAhan-Nikodar on the throne of Persia, Khora- 
!san, and other neighbouring countric', in the jear 1^81 ; and his {list act, as no 
arc informed bj- J>e (j’uignes (Idv. x\ii. p. 265) was to send to th<‘ empex-or 
Kubhu) as the head of the family and his liege sovereign, to demand the iiuesti- 
lure of his (-stati's. The death of his queen, Jun-c spoken of, must, from the 
circumstances inemioned in tlie sexjuel, have taken |)lace about th«“ year Ifts”, 
and lu‘ himself died in 1261. The name in all the versions of tlie vvoik is 
uniformly written Aigm, whieh apprtmehes {'vtremely msu- to the Per'i.ui 
orthogiMphy . By I)e (luigncs d is written 'ligomi; but as the dots not 
adequately evprcss the guttural somid nf ^ , 1 h.vv e substituted iht gfi. 

'fhe obvious question will be asked, why, if I’orsia was the pioper sc.it of Ids 
government, is In* here spoken of as the Kinu “f India? 'I'ti this, perhaps, no 
direct and conclusive answer can lie given, lint it may be accounted for, and in 
some degree excused, on v.irious gioiiiids. |t may be ui-ged that in other parts of 
the work, wheie the latb r countiy is specifically the subject, an extension is 
given to it, that iloes not accord with our ideas of its limits, altiiongh even 
amongst ouisehes, the terms India” and “ East Indies” are employed inn 
very loose and v.igiie sense, and frequently made to cmhiace every coiintiy 
beyond the t'.ipe of iSood Hope. Persia, indeed, ns it stood connected with 
the neighhoitriiig countries of (ieorgia and Arnitmia, and with the Caspian sea, 
was geneially known to the western world; but of the approach to it by iseti, 
from the eastward, no po|)Hiur idea could have been formed, at the period of 
which wo arc speaking. The port of Ormuz, it is true, was imteh celebrated, 
but its proximity to the Indian ocean, as well as tlie nature of its commerce, 
served to associate it, in the minds of Europeans, witli the eoimtry fioui whence 
its riches and consequence were derived, and accordingly our great pu«*t, where 
he draws a picture of eastern magnificence, speaks of “ the wealth,” not of 
Fershi, but “ of Oniius and of In<l.” W'e are ignorant, indeed, how far the 
conquests or preteie ions of the Moghul ily nasty tif Persia may have extended on 
the side of the IndU'. Petis de hi Croix says, 0, Coubhiy, eut soin jh* fiire 
” installer Aiiacca (.'an fils d’llulacou siir le tiftne de Pi'rse, de hi Couissane et 
des JmbsA Hist, de (lenghizcan, p. 515, But his authority for the latter 
part of the aftserfion, although it may have been founded on authentic docuim nts, 
does not ap|>car. it will be seen at the commencement of the Third Book, 
where our author treats specifically of India, that he gives great latitude to the 
definition. 


51. The 
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51. The Grand Khan, at whose court the family of this queen is said to have 
■sided ill K'muia, was the grand-uncle of Arghun, her husband, and the queen 
?rself \ias probablj of the same royal Moghul family, from the common stock 
r Joigh-IJian. Her anxiety thei-efore was, that her husband should not 
pgrade himself and her memory, by contracting a marriage with any person of 
!si noble lineage than their own. Viewing the circumstances therefore in their 
roper light, it will be found that what might at first be thought a romantic 
ory, of a king of India sending an embassy to an emperor of China, for the 
iirposo of obtaining a wife, resolves itself into the simple and natural trausac- 
oiij of one of the younger members of a great family, applying to the head of 
le house, to be allowed to strengthen the connexion, by marrying from 
inongst those who were probably his cousins in the second degree ; for we may 
resume that if this female had not been one of KuHdi's own immediate race, 
i grand- da lighter, perhaps, as be was then advanced in years), there would not 
avc existed a necessity for making so formal a demand. In regard to the 
islancc between Persia and China, which might be considered an objection to 
ic probability of the fact, it is well known that amongst all the branches of this 
loghul faniilv, however remote from each other, a continual intercourse had, 
p to that period, boon maintained, and Arghun himself had applied for and 
ecei^od his investiture from the same monarch. In the event, however, it 
roved that the difficulties attending the returning journey, over land, had 
ecomc insuperable. 


BOOK I 

CHAP. I. 

Sect, V, 
Notes. 


52. The situation of Kfialdi or Kataia, has been a subject of much 

isenssion amongst the learned ; but it cannot, I think, be doubted by those who 
onsull the eastern geographers and historians rather than the Greek, that they 
pply the name to the northern pi'ovinces of what wo call China, which were 
onquered by J engiz-khan, and his son Oktdi, not from a Chinese government, 
lut from a race of eastern Tartars, called Niu-che and Kin, by whom they had 
leeti subdued about one hundred and twenty years before. Whether they con- 
ine it strictly to these provinces, or include some of the adjoining parts of 
Cartary, withoutside the wall, it is not easy to determine, as their accounts of 
hese regions are far from being precise; bnt the former I should judge to be 
he case. D’Herbelot, who was eminently conversant with oriental histm-y, 
lefines “ Khathai et Khatha, nom de la Chine septentrionale.” William Cham- 
lers (of Madras) an accomplished scholar, in a note to his account of embas- 
fes and letters that passed between the emperor of China and sultan Shah Rokh, 
lays ; “ The word translated China ” in this extract, is KhatS ; that and 

‘ the word Chin are used indiscriminately by this author, in these and other 
‘ parts of his worts, to signify the same country ; which is a proo]| if proofs were 
wanting, that tte AMatk»,'by mean no othOr country than China. Thi^ 

however, 
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BOOK I. “ hoMWpr, was lon^ a disputed point unjoiii? the curious in Europe, and home. 

CHAi'C I. in consequence, eiitir(‘!\ rejected the ((•..liimui_> of M a uco Poia> as fabulous, 
Sftt V. *'• while others, uho aduiitled if, soui^ht tor an empire, in the uihls of 

nmm. “ 'i’artar), that never had existence but in their iiuaginatioim. But hittei 

account^ have put this matter out of all doubt, and particuiarly that of the 
“ Rnsviiin emb.is^j to riiina in Ki.x’j; from which it appeals that the Mu-« 
“ covifes still call the northern parts of China, “ Chatai,” “ Kaliiai," and its 
“ metropolis Cambalu.” Asiatick MisceUanv, voL i. p. 98. The reader who 
wishes to investigate the sobject more parficailarlj., will lind it ablj treated in 
Nicol. Trigantins, in lihro, de Cbristiana Expeditione apud Binas ; ” !>y the 
learned Goiius, in “ Addit.unento Atlantis Martiniani de regno (’ata}o; and 
in the elaliorate “ Disquisifio geogrnphica et historica de Chataja,'’ of Andreas 
MitHer. thcasion will be taken hereafter, to identifj its capital eifv. 

5'j. Tliese names vary considerably in the difierent versions and editions, vvliert' 
they appear in the torma of Ukttai and (itdaiat/, Jpusra, Jpiida, and flihuscu, 
(loza and ('oi/lu; all of them probablj, much disfigured liy transcribing from 
indistinct manuscripb, Thej are not, however, of anv historical importance. 

54. One of the wives oi' J I itkipit, and iiiothi'r oi AhmuMtun Sthuthtr (the 
uncle of Arp;lmn)^ wasmimi'd KuttH-L/ntliai, of which /togvgou otherwise written 
Gofnadtii and Aogiwyw) may perhaps be a corruption. i'li«> word iJinfm, which 
signifies “•huH,” is verv fieqnentlj annexed to, or forms part of proper names 
borne by Persian ami 'I’artar women of rank. 

.55. These wars mu.st have taken place ulvout the year 1289, and probaldy 
in the country of or Transoxiana, lunongst the dehceiulautx of 

Jugaini or Za^titai, whose history is particularly obscure; but there is reason 
to believe that they (or any of the Moghul princes) were seldom in a state 
of tranquillity. Troubles were also excited, nearer to China, by a younger 
brother of Kubldi who attempted to dispute with him the right to the empire. 

66. What are here termed the East-Indies must not be uiiderstood of the conti- 
nent of India, but of some of the islands in (he eastern archipelago, pcrhnpHtho 
Philippines, or possibly the coast of Tsttmipa or ('Jiampaf which, in another part 
of the work, our author spaks of his having visited. The voyage here men« 
tinned was suhsequent to the grand and disastrous expedition which the active 
genius of Msbldi led him to fit out against the kingdom of Japan, 

51. The suggestion of this economical motive may seem extraordinary, but 
attachmeat to aioney was one of the weak parts of Mul/hifs character, and the 

practices 
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practices he adopted, or connived at, for raising it have been the subject of BOOK I. 

much reprehension, 

CHAP. I. 

58. All Europeans are presumed by the people of the East to be skilled 
in navigation, in the management of artillery, and in the art of' medicine. 

59. In the Latin version it is said that he appointed ambassadors of his ovi^n 
to these monarchs, to accompany the expedition ; but as no allusion is afterwards 
made to such personages, although an obvious occasion (that of the mortality) 
presents itself, I consider the Italian reading as preferable. 

60. For the modern practice, in the northern part of China, and particularly 
on the Pe-Jw, of rigging vessels intended to be employed in foreign voyages, 
with four masts, we have the authoi’ity of Barrow, who says: ‘‘ It is 

impossible not to consider the notices given by this early traveller (Marco 

Polo) as curious, interesting, and valuable ; and as far as they regard the 
“ empire of China, they bear internal evidence of their being generally correct. 

“ He sailed from China in a fleet consisting of fourteen ships, each carrying 
“ four masts, and having their holds partitioned into separate chambers . . . .We 
“ observed many hundreds of a larger description, that are employed in foreign 

voyages, all carrying four masts.” Travels in China, p. 45. With regard 
to the nine sails, we must conclude it to be a mistake in Ramusio’s copy. In 
the Latin version the words are ‘‘ quarum quaelibet quatuor malos atque totidem 
“ vela habebat,” “ of which each had four masts and as many sails and it 
is well known that Chinese vessels do not carry any kind of top-sail. 

61. The sailing of this remarkable expedition from the Pe-ho, or river of 
Peking, we may inter, from circumstances mentioned in different parts of the 
work, to have taken place about the beginning of the year 1291, three years 
before the death of the emperor JCuMdi, and four years previous to the arrival 
of the Polo femily at Venice, in 1295, 


SECTION VI. 

After a navigation of about three months, they arrived at an island vr. 
whicli lay in a southerly direction, named This presented 

various objects worthy of attention, and notice shall be taken of them 
in the of the work. Taking their departure from thence j they 

employed *V>nlh»itt the Indian seas before Ikey were enabled 

F to 
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BOOK I. toreaeh the place of their destination is the territory of king Arghun^''; 

CH \v. 1. during this pari of their voyage also they had an opportunity of* 

observing many tilings which shall, in like manner, be related here- 
after. But here it may be proper to mention, that bctwccir the day of 
their sailing and that of their arrival, they lost by deaths, of the crev s 
of the vessels and others who were embarked, about six hundred 
persons, and of the three ambassadors only one, whose name was Gozu, 
surtived the voyage j whilst of all the ladies and female attendants one 
only died.*'® 

Upon landing they wore informed that king Arghm had died some 
time before,*" and that the government of the country was then 
administered, on behalf of his son who was still a youth, by a person 
of the name of KUikaluM' From him they desired to receive instruc- 
tions as to the manner in which they were to dispose of the princess, 
whom, by the orders of the late king they had conducted thither, Ilts 
answer was, that they ought to present tlic lady to Kasan/'^ the son of 
Arghitn^ who was then at a place on the borders of Persia, which lias its 
denomination from tlic ,Mwr Arn'e,*"* where an army of sixty thousand 
men was assembled for the purpose of guarding certain passes against 
the irruption of the enemy.*''* This they proceedetl to carry into 
execution, anti having etfected it, they returned to the resideiMie of 
Ki^akaiOf because the road they were afterwards to take, lay in that 
direction.®’*' Here, however, tliey reposed themselves for the space of 
nine months.'® When they took their leave he furnished them with 
four golden tablets, each of them a cubit in length, five inches wide, 
and weighing three or four marks of gold.®’® Tlieir inscription began 
with invoking the blessing of the Almighty upon the Grand Kfmn,^^ 
that his name might be held in reverence for many years, and de- 
nouncing tire punishment of death and confiscation of goods, to all 
who should refuse obedience to the mandate. It then proceeded to 
direct that the three ambassadors, as his representatives, should he 
treated throughout his dominions with due honour', that their expeiiccs 
shook! be deirayed, and tlut they diould be provided with tlie neces- 
sary escorts. All this was fufly complied wWi, and from many places 
they wore protected by bodies of two huadied horse j nor could this 

have 
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have been dispensed with, as the government of Ki-ahato was unpopu- 
lar, and the people were disposed to commit insults and proceed to 
outrages, which they would not have dared to attempt under the rule of 
their proper sovereign.^** In the course of their journey our travellers 
received intelligence of the Grand Khan (JKubldi) having departed this 
life;^® which entirely put an end to all prospect of their revisiting those 
regions.76 Pursuing therefore their intended route they at length 
reached the city of Trebizond, from whence they proceeded to 
Constantinople, then to Negropont,?? and finally to Venice, at which 
place, in the enjoyment of health and abundant riches, they safely 
arrived in the year 1295.^® On this occasion they offered up their 
thanks to God, who had now been pleased to relieve them from such 
great fatigues, after having preserved them from innumerable perils. 
The foregoing narrative may be considered as a preliminary chapter, 
the object of which is to make the reader acquainted with the opportu- 
nities Marco Polo had of acquiring a knowledge of the things he 
describes, during a residence of so many years in the eastern parts of 
the world. 


NOTES. 

62. Some details of this part of the voyage are given in Rook iii. chap. x. 
where the island here called Jam is termed J«oa minor ^ and is evidently intended 
for Sumatra. It will appear that they waited the change of the monsoon in a 
northern port of that island, near the western entrance of the straits of Malacca. 

63. The place where the expedition ultimately arrived is not directly mentioned 
in any part of the work ; but there are strong grounds for inferring it to have 
been the celebrated port of Omnz, which is ‘particularly described in Book i, 
chap. XV. and again, in Book iii. chap, xliv., where our author concludes 
his account of what he is pleased to term the “ Second or Middle India.” From 
thence the Polo family and the other distinguished passengers may have readily 
proceeded to the northern provinces of Persia. With respect to the prince 
named ArghunJcam, see Note 49. 

64. T]^ jportelity is no greater thap might be expected in v^sds crowded 
with men unao<p8^^e^ to voyage of such duratioui apd who had passed several 
moptbs at an anchorage in the straits of Malacca; and although it should have 

F 2 amounted 
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BOOK t, amoiintccl to one tliird of their whole numberj the proportion w’owhi not hn^e 
, , oxcoeded what was suilm'd !)y Lord Anson and other iiavimitors of the sr\<>u- 

Sict. Vi. teenth and oi^diteenth centurii-t.. It is oiuj m verj modern limes, and within 

Nutis, period of Ilis pre.sont Majesty’h •'* cousequenre of impiH>v«mu>tits 

introduced, or sanctioned and enforced, hy the English Adniiraitj, the glolw 
has been frequently circumnavigated with a loss of li\es not exceeding that 
ot one man in an hundred. 

f>5. Ji'ghnn-kaaii^ according to the authorities foOoncdhy De fluigufs, died 
in the third month of the year (iOO of the hvjiah^ answering to March in Ilje 
year of our Lord I'iOI. 

G(i. The person here named A'wiAnto, or C/ii«rrt£« in the Italian orthography, 
and described as the ruler of the country in the name of the late king's s<n^ 
was Kai-khafu the second son t>f Ahaka~kamy and conHtsjuently tlie brother 
of Arfihnn. upon wliose doatls he is said to iiavc seized the throne (although 
perhaps only as r<*geijt or protector), to the prejudice of Ids nepliew, then 
a niium*. The name of this man, whose history is by no means obscure, has 
l)t'en the stibject of a greater variety of orthography than almost any other. 
In Heiske’s translation of the Annales Muslemici of Abulfeda, edited hj Adler, 
he is named ('muicMu evidently from the mistake of one Arabic letter 

for another. De Guigiies writes the word Kandgudou, and wiys in a Xttte: 
** I laiton le nomine Regdilo; iVmtvcn Cthnulgiaiou, oxi Cmkiilnit, Hon \rai iiom 
“ Mogoi est (idicaton, <jui hignilie eclatant. C’est le mrme qne KtnnUm de 

I’llist. genc^alogique des Tatars.” Liv. .xvii. p. 2fi(j. In the Hasle edi- 
tion of our author’s tnwds, the name is softened to /icato. In the older Latin 
. it is Achetlu, and in the early Italian epitomes, Acaiu. In liamusb's text the 
orthography of the name is nearly that of the generality of eastern historiaiiB, 

07. The prince whose name is here written Xmm or Casmif ami by Do 
Guignes Carntf was Wtazm-kma the eldest son of Argkm. He 

did not succeed to the throne of Persia until the end of t!ie year ISflS, nearly 
five years after the death of his father, who had sent him to reside in Khorman., 
under the tutelage of an atakeg or governor named N'mroz, by whose persimsion 
he afterwanls embraced the mussulman faith, and took the name of MahmM, 
It does not appear that he was molested in that province by his uncle Kai^kheUt, 
and tliis recommendation, that the princess should be conveyed to him as the 
reprcfientativo of his father, serves to shew that they were not upon terms of 
actual hostility. It is further proved by the circumstance, that, when upon 
the muider of Mm-khaiu^ the government fell into the hands of Umh (a grand* 
800 Huiagu ill a different line), and Ghazm marched with an army to Rej// 

(Rages) 
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(Rages) to assert bis hereditary claims, the first demand he made was, that the 
assassins of his uncle should be delivered up to him. 

After a doubtful straggle maintained during eight months, the defection of 
his principal officers led to the destruction of the usurper, and Ghazan ascended 
the throne of Persia, about two jears subsequently to the arrival of the princess, 
of whom nothing further is recorded. The qualities of the prince to whom 
her destinies had led her, shall be given in the words of Haiton of Armenia 
a cotemporary historian. Having described the circumstances of a great victory 
obtained by him, over the sultan of Egypt (near Edessa, in the year 1299), 
he proceeds to say : “ Ego verd Fr. Haithonus, qui hanc historiam compilavi, 
“ intcrfui omnibus negotiis et praeliis, quae Tartari habuerunt cum Soldano 
“ a tempore Haoloni; sed nunquam vidi vel audivi dici de aliquo domino 
“ Tartarorum qui plura fecerat in duobus diebus, quam fecit Casanus. Nam 
“ prima die belli cum parva societate suorum contra Soldanum et magnam 
“ copiam inimicorum praelium sustinuit, et de persona sua taliter se probavif, 
‘‘ quod inter omnes alios bellatores faraam et laudem meritd est adeptus. Et de 
‘‘ sua probitate inter Tartaros narrabitur in secula seculorum. Secunda vero 
die lanta erat libertas et liberalitas cordis sui, quod de omnibus divitiis et 
“ infinitis thesauris, quos acquisiverat, sic inter suos distribuit et divisit, quod 
‘‘ in Kua sorte non retinnit nisi unuin ensem ..... .Et hoc praecipud erat admi- 

“ rnndum, qualiter in tantillo corpusculo, tanta virtutum copia iuveniri poterat. 
“ Nam inter viginti mille railites vix potuisset staturae minoris aliquis reperiri, 
** neque turpioris aspectus : omnes tamen alios in probitate et virtutibus ex- 
cedebat. Et quia isle Casanus tempore nostro fiiit, dignum est, quod de 
suis gestis plenius enarremua.” Cap. xlii. p. 64. ed. Mulleri. It is not 
improbable that his “ very diminutive size” may have been the cause of his 
not having succeeded at once to the paternal crown, of which his talents and 
his virtues, subsequently displayed, appear to have rendered him so worthy. 

68, More circumstantial mention is made of this district, and of the tree from 
whence it is said to derive its appellation, in Chap. xx. of this Booh. 

69. This is the important pass hnown to the ancients by the appellation of 
Port® Caspiffi or Caspian straits (to be distinguished firom those of Derhend, 
as well as of Rudbar), and termed by eastern geographers the straits of Khowar 
or Khamr, from the Persian word jjA, signifying a valley between two mountains, 
or from a small town near the eastern entrance which bears the same name. 
“ This remarkable chasm,” says Rennell, “ is now called the strait or passage 
‘‘ of Mhmwr (Chora of the ancients) from a town or district in the neighbourhood. 
“ It i» sitoadtd at the tertttinatioa of the great Salt Deaert, almost due north 

from Ispahan* ahottt fifty miles to the eastward ofi the ruins of Rey 

« (or 


3; 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. I. 
Sfit. Vi. 

KllU"!. 


“ (or Rages). Alexander passed throwgli it in liis way from Rages towards 
Aria and Bactria. Della Valle and Herbert amongst the moderns^ ami Pliny 
amongst the ancients, have described it particularly. It is eight miles through, 

“ and generally forty yards in breadth." Geographical system of Herodotus 
c.xamined and e.xplained, p. 171, Note. “ Kntrammo nolle montagne,” says 
Pietro dellit I'alle, speaking of these straits, “ attraversaudole per iina profomla 
et anguhtissima valle ... .Si cainina per questa quasi sempre in piano . . . .ma i 
nionti son sempro altissinii dalle bandc, c taF hora la strada si va aggiratido 
“ in volte tanlo strotte, die ci diedc fa&tidio per far passar la lettiga." 

70. I-’rom the proceeding part of the narrative we might be led to SHpjJOse 
the residence of Kni-khnlu to have Ix'i'ii in one of the southern provinces of 
Persia ; but here, on the contrary, wc find, that, conformably w ith the histories 
of he limes, it lay in the route between the place where (J/mzan was encamped, 
on the eastern side of the Caspian Straits, and the countiy of Armenia, towards 
which our'travellers were advancing. By D'Herbelot, De Guignea, and others, 
we are accordingly told that the capital of the princes of this dynasty was the 
city of Tawris or Tabriz, in Aderbijan, hut that they frequently resided (espe- 
cially in summer) at Ilamadan, in Aljebal, in order to be nearer to the Sy rian 
frontier. Coins in iny possession, of the brother and successor of Ghazan, were 
struck at Tcjffis in Georgia. 

71. From what has been said in the preceding Note we may presume tfiH 
place to ha\e iieen Tabriz. The particular cauM>s of detention are not assigned, 
but after the fatigues they iiad recently umlergone, hy sea and land, it is 
not at all aurprising that they should need repose, and avail themselves of 
the security afforded by the first capital city they had reached since relieved 
from the charge of their female companion. Other circumstances, such as the 
lisdispoKitioii of one of the party, may have oceured to protract their stay ; 
they might have written letters to Venice and expected the answers, employing 
the interval in diHjKistng of their valuable jewels and making nrningements 
for the safe remittance of tlicir wealth; or, lastly, they inigiit have been 
detained by warfare in the country through which they were to paw. 

7^. The Mark Iming eight ounces, the tablets must have been unnecessarily 
expemivo and inconveniently ponderous. The other vemions do not specify 
either weight or sine, and some state than to be only two addilhnd tablets. 

7 $. This shews that the sovereignty of the bead of the family was still acknow- 
ledged by tiees hranebes, and JKaWyhgist might have 'partieular motive* for 
MOrtkg ito sanction. Ghmm is said to have been the first who renowiteed thii 

slight 
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filight species of vassalage, and probably did not send an ambassador to China BOOK I, 

to demand the investiture. Upon the coins, however, of this dynasty, I have not 

observed the name of any superior lord. chap, i, 

•' ^ Sect. VI. 


74. In the conduct here described we have a proof of the general doubt 
entertained respecting his right to the throne, although the Moghul chiefs affected 
to consider it as dependant upon their election. The historians all agree in 
reprobating his habits as debauched and infamous, and these chiefs, indignant at 
being governed by a prince so corrupt, “ equally hated by his subjects and despised 
“ by foreigners,” resolved to remove him, and made an offer of the crowil, 
not to Ghazan, whom they might think still too young, or too feeble in bodily 
frame, for their purpose, but to Baidu, a grandson of Hulagu and cousin of the 
late king, who was then governor of Baghdad. A battle was fought, in which 
Kai-khatu, personally brave, found himself deserted by a principal officer who 
commanded a wing of his army, was defeated, and subsequently strangled. 
That no violent spirit of hostility had subsisted between him and his nephew may 
be inferred from the following passage in Abulfeda, where it appears that the 
latter was stimulated to revenge his death. “ Hoc itaque sublato conscendebat 
“ Baidu vacuum solium, quinto mense, quod tamen neque diu, neque tran- 
quillum, tenuit. Nam Cazan, Arguni filius, ut audiebat, quomodo affinis 
“ Baidu cum suo parlruo egisset, congregabat quotquot faventes sibi suoqne 
“ suppositos iuiperio habebat, tam Mogolos, quam indigenas Chorasanos ; isti 
“ onim provinci® prsefectus a partre fuerat, ut supra diximus ; et cum illis pro- 
movoM adversos Baiduum.” For a circaiastanta^ detail of these transactions 
on the authority of Khondemir, see the BiUiotheque Orientale, under the 
article Baidu. See also the article Gangiaiu, “ que Ton trouve aussi nomm6 
“ Caictu, et Caicaiu.'^ Khondemir remarque que le veritable nom de ce prince 
“ 6toit ou Gakalu.” We should learn from hence to hesitate before we 

condemn the orthography of our author, whose mode of writing this uncouth 
name differs so little, if at all, from some of these high authorities. It is a 
circumstance extremely remarkable, that one of the principal motives assigned for 
the revolt of the Moghul chiefe against this prince, was his having attempted to 
establish in his dominions a system ®f pe^er-mont^, like that of China. Hist, des 
Huns, Liv. xvii. p. 267. It is to be regretted that De Guignes has omitted 
to quote his authority for this singular fact ; but if founded, we should not 
hesitate to attribute the unfortunate suggestion to our travellers, during their 
nine months residence at the court of TtAriz or Hamadan. See Book ii. tftap. 
xviii. on the subject of the currency issued by the emperor, at Peking. 


75. KubM, whose name the Chinese pronounce HupiM or HupUi, whilst in 
their annals they bestow on him that of Chi4su, was proclaimed Grand EJian in 

the 
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BOOK I. 1260, became emperoi’ of China upon the destruction of the dvnsisfy oi 

the ^one;, ivho reigned in Mmiji or the provinc(>s south of the great river Kiting, 

beginning »)f at the age of eiglity years. “ J/C- 

o- liistoriens Clunois" sujs the Pere (huibil, “ exagerent les defuats de Hon^pUh , 

‘ ^ “ ot lie park'iit guercs de ses vertus. lls lui reprochent beaucoup d’enteteineiit 

“ pour les superstitions ct les enchantemens des Lamas, et ils se plaignent <ju'il 
“• u donne trop d’autorite aux gens d'Oecidmt. Los Tartarcs regartknit w prince 
“ coinnic un de lours plus grands rois.'’ II fit donner le nom de Vihh a '.a 
“ dynastic i’un 1271.” 

It is not surprising the news of an event so important to all the tribes ol 
Moghuls or 'rartars should have found its way to the court of Persia, and 
conseijuentlj to our travellers, with extraordinary expedition. 

76. It can scarcely he supposed that they were either desirous tir had an 
intention of so doing ; but the knowledge of this event relieved them from any 
obligation they might feel to perform their promise of returning at some futui e 
period to their kind master and benefactor. 

77. Their most direct route from Tabriz would have lain through Bnilh 
in Kurdistan to Aleppo, but at this time the sultans of Egypt, with whom the 
kings of Persia were continually at war, had possession of all the seaports 
of Syria, and would pay little re«pect to their passports. By the way of fleorgia 
to Trehinond, on the Euxine, their lund*j(>uniey was shorter and more secure, 
and when at that place they were under tlie proterthm of the (’hri'-tiaii prince 
whose family reigned in the small in«h>pe»c!ent kingdom of Trebii»oiid, from 
lS!04lo 1402, when it was swallowed up in the Ottonmn empire, From (hence to 
Constantipole, Negropont or Euhcca (which the father and uncle had vieitod 
on their return from the former expedition), and finally to Venice, they would 
have the benefit of sea-conveyance, and possibly in vessels lielonging to their 
fellow -citizens. 

78. All the different version# and editions agree in respect to the year 129S 
being tibat of their return to their own country : which muat indeed have been 
a matter of general notoriety. The unaffected piety of the sentence which 
follows this date, reflects credit on the feelings and character of the writer ; 
and it may be observed, that although his religion may be found to partake, 
in some instance, of the superstition, it is no where marked with the bigotry 
or intolerance of the ago in which he lived. 
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CHAPTER 11.79 

Qf Armenia minor ; of the port of Giazza; and of the boundaries 

of the province. 

In commencing the description of the countries which Marco BOOK I. 
Polo visited in Asia, and of things worthy of notice which he chap. ii. 
observed therein, it is proper to mention that we are to distinguish 
two Armenias, the lesser and the greater.®! The king of the lesser 
Armenia dwells in a city called Sebastoz,^^ and rules his dominions 
with strict regard to justice. The towns, fortified places, and castles 
are numerous. There is abundance of the necessaries of life, as 
well as of those things which contribute to its comfort. Game, 
both of beasts and birds, is in plenty.®® It must be said however 
that the air of the country is not remarkably healthy.®^ In former 
times its gentry were esteemed expert and brave soldiers ; but at 
the present day they are great drinkers, pusillanimous, and worthless. 

On the sea coast there is a city named Giazza,^ a place of considerable 
traffic. Its port is frequented by merchants from Venice, Genoa, 
and many other places, who trade in spiceries and drugs of different 
sorts, manufactures of silk and of wool, and other rich commodities. 

Those persons who design to travel into the interior of the Levant,®® 
usually proceed in the first instance to this port of Giazza. The 
boundaries of the lesser Armenia are, on the south, the land of Promise, 
now occupied by the Saracens ;®7 on the north, Karamania, inhabited 
by Turkomans; towards the north-east lie the cities of Kaisariahf 
Sevastaf^ and many others subject to the Tartars ; and on the west- 
ern side it is bounded by the sea which extends to the shores of 
Christendom. 


G 


NOTES. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. 11. 

NofC'?. 


NOTES. 


79, In tliP Lathi (MiitioiH nf Basic ainl Berlin, llu> rliapler u niiiuhercil as llir 
elrvcnlii of Bnok i., the prcmliiio’ matter heiii« tHuhed into ten: nor docs 
tlie iiiiiiH'^oalion j'lrtaannl fhtMnniiainiiii*’ rliapttn*^. \ similar 

iiicfjuaiih 4)f di^i^-ion aKo in llook-^ ii. aiul lii. In IIhkc ftaliaii %vr4um 

Bldeli luHi* vji^kcni of as e|nt<)iuoN, n(* find no di"*titHiioii of tlif* 

chaptciN hriii!; inunbcnHi r<mM‘ruti\olv, from the lm£;iiminix? liiHtdretl 

ami foii\.tour. fn tfie oiil tlit‘ number is «mt^ litimlrcd ami tliirt}- 

five. Piircha-^ ahhou'di Inuwlatim^ from HamUMo, bus iipodiH'lm! tin* division 
Book*- <ir (‘iiapler-*, ami inaclc a new one, into Tin* former 

di*-tim‘tioii, linneuna not onlj justifiedliy the Ih .Mmiml Bcadtn 
biil is orea*-ioiiall} referred to in the body of the \uirk itself. 


SO. In liamiisio's \ersion the mithor is fmpienily made to employ the third 
person, m in this iiisianrtM^hen t^peakins; of he himself did or saw, in 

the Latin, on the eouirarv, after the preliminary chapters, he k made to employ 
the first ontvj i^otiieliiiK^s in tin* sin^nlar, but gxmeraH} in tlie phiral nninlmr. 

81. This distinction of the Armenias into the (Jreater ami the Le‘-sei% is 
conformable to wlral we iind in Ftoleinv and the »^eonraplu‘rs of tin* midtile :n,(es ; 
althon:»h other diusions have (xduai place, sinet* that pai t of Asivi lias fjetm '-ulffert 
to lln^ Olloman enipirts The L r Inuenia i- <leiim*d bv a-« nuapH*'- 

Iiendiim' fliiil pari of Lappmii)cia and rilicia Minch lies abne^ tlie U4‘st«insuie 
of Ilia (treater Arimmiitj and also on the western hide of the Knphriiles. Tliiil 
ill the clav'H of flidloii it e3«tended hontli of Tanrns, tiiid iiirliuleci (lliriii 
(eampehtris), whirli msh not the ease in more ancient times, we liavt* the iiiiex* 
ff’ptioimide aiitborily of that historian, who Iiih recorded the ticlionfi of bis 
graiidfaflier and father, kin!|s of the mmiry, m well as his own motives fiw 
lieciiiiiii!? the MiCiessioii to the crowii. In his nmmiil of the diuhions and 
hmiiidariis of Syria, he s^jh: o pnrte orientin coiilinci kibel rnni Mi»sojioia« 
mill, ex parte sepitmlriontH cum i^eciimk Armenia; el in parte riiin rei^iio 
Tiinjiiiie." prounem (Hick apjiellaiiir, ihiifiie est nilii int*x|iiis»iia- 

bills ciritas Ikirsmisis, in qmi Apontoliii Paiiltis fpil nstiis; ei ela 

Cllidii hodie Arriieiik lUiimiipatiifd' likt Orient. Cap. xiv. Its origin 
as II sepirate liiiigcloiit is thus briefly described by I)e (hiignes ; Sons li‘ regm* 
« #Alexis rciiiiiieiie nti geignenr Armenieii, iiomme Kagliic, ijiii eloil de rdliis* 
Ire iiiakcii'i cfeti Eacnitidie% enlreprii de relev er leroyaime de hi IVtile Arnmiiie* 
11 pril If litre tie roi, el conquit la Ciiieie, avec luic paiik* ck hi C appaibcio 
C^wt ie Ini qiie de&ceiidenl leh rois de la Petite Arineiiie «jiii regiioieiit daiw le 
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doiizieme (et le treizieme) siecle. Leur capitale etoit SiV.’’ Hist« geoer. BOOK L 
des Hubs, Liv. vii. p. 4S2. 

^ CHAP. IL 

Notes. 

89. As it appears from the passage quoted in the preceding Note, as well 
as from other authorities, that Sis was the capital of the Lesser Armenia 
during the reigns of the Leons and Haitons, we are led to suppose the Sebastoi^ 
here mentioned to have been the ancient name of that city, or of one that 
stood on the same site. It is obvious, indeed, from the Geography of Ptolemy, 
that there were many places in Asia minor that bore the names of Sebastia, 

Sebaste, and Sebastopolis (besides one in Syria), and in his enumeration of 
the towns of Cilicia, we find a Sebasie^ to which, in the Latin translation, 
published at Venice in 1562, the epithet of au gusto’ ^ is annexed. Upon the 
foundations of this, Leon I. (from whom the country is called by the Arabians, 

Belad Leon^ as well as Bekid Sh)^ may have bnilt the modern city, and the 
Greek name may have been still prevalent. We are told however, that the 
city which preceded Sis, as the capital of Armenia minor, was named Messis, 

Massis or Massissa, the ancient Mopsuestia, and it must be confessed that 
if authority was not in opposition to conjecture, the sound of these names 
might lead us to suppose that the modern name was only an abbreviation 
of Mes^sis^ and St^hasioz a substitution for Mop^iieste. In a subsequent part 
of the chapter the city of Sevasia or Semste^ the modern Siwas or Sivas^ is 
spoken of under circumstances that appear to distinguish it entirely from the 
Armenian capital; having been .recently conquered by the Moghuls from the 
Seljuk princes. 

83. Our author omits no opportunity, in the course of his descriptions, of 
noticing whatever relates to field sports, and particularly to falconry. The 
chase was in his days an object of more serious occupation with men of rank, 
than it has been in modern times, and by the Moghul princes, in whose service he 
was educated, it was regarded as a concern Inferior only in its importance to the 
business of wan 

84. In the Latin version, on the contrary, it is praised for the salubrity of the 
air; but the early Italian editions justify Ramusio’s reading, and it is well known 
that the towns in Jhe Gulf of Scanderoon, from whence our author probably 
formed his ideas, are extremely unhealthy* 

85. Respecting Gia%%o^ Lajmzo^ or Aias^ see Note 26. It is situated in a 
low, mortssy country, formed by the alluvion of the two rivers Sihon and Jihon 
(of Ciicia), and (as observed to me by Major Rennell) at the present mouth of 

G 2 the 
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BOOK 1. the latter. trade Inis hoeu tr.ujsrornni to Aloxaiulrctta or Scanclorooii, on tin- 
oppo'ite or Sjriiin side of the gnlf. 

NoU 

St). Ltvaiit is a translation of the uord Anatolia or Juathli, fionr the ( Ircidv 
«v.iet:Ak oitii', orien-,’' sjondjiuir the coinitrv that lie. iiotjaaip iVoin tJreeu , 
As the name of a res^ion tlnmefore it should he equnahmt to X'alolia, lu its nune 
extensive acoeptation ; and it is evidtmf tliaf our aulhov employs jt to denote Asi i 
minor. Smyrna is at present estei ined the print ipal port in the Levant, and tlu' 
term beems to he now ronfint'tl tt> the sea coast and to mcrcanttU* Usajje. 

ST. For the land of proiiii.e. or Palestine, which extends no fiirtlier to the 
north than Tv re, i' here to lie niidersttiod Sjria, or that part of it c. tiled (’oelo 
Svri.i, whicli hortlers on Cilicia or the southern part of Armenia inimn . As tin* 
inert* i^t'iit'ral denuiniiratiim of Sjiiu iuclntles Palestine, ami the lattt*r name was, 
in the lime of the crtisade«, more familiar to Fm-opeaiis than tin* tunnei, it is not 
hurpiisin:? that thex should sometimes he confounded. 

Tile Saract'ns hen' spoKen of were the subjeetb of tlie t^famduk snIttinH or 
sdJiim of hjgypt) xxho recovered from the Christian powers in Kjria, whattlm 
prince*! of the family of SaltuUii^ or of Jr/ukilr djiiast^^, had lost. In other 
parts of the work the U'nn is employed imlii-criminately with that of Mahoim>ta)i. 
Man) conjt'ctnreh have been ollercd with rej^art! to its orij»in, amoit'jst winch tlie 
most pkusilde is that of .Mr. Lannles, who considers it as the word v/imf/.w, 

signifvitifc “eastern [leople," i. e. “ eastern Arabs," from s/o/?/., the “ east," 
or “ rising snii,” in contradiction to qhtffbi or i/itffihit/mi “ we'teiii 

people," from ujjZ g/uo/i the “ west,” or“ settin** siui." 

8B, The Turkomam of Knmmama were a race of Tartars settled in Asia minor, 
isuder the government of the Sttjuk princes, of whom an account will he found 
in (he follow ing note, huhnriah m Vyf^ixtv^i and SfvmUtov Stlmtlf'f the* Kehns- 
topvilis Capinulociie of Ptolemy and Siwm or .Sicas of the present day, were 
cities belonging to the same djniisty, that had been coiM|uered by the .Mogludh in 
llie year 1212. Ktirnmmm in described by IJusching as comprehending the ancient 
provinces of Cilicia, part of Cappadocia, Lycuonia, Isauria, Pansphylia, Lyda, 
Pisidia, and a part of the greater Phrygia. 


CHAPTFJt 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the promnce called Turlcomania, ^adhere are the cities of Kogni, 
Kaisariah, and Sevasta, and of its commerce. 

The inhabitants of Turkomania may be distinguished into three 
classes. The Turkomans, who reverence Mahomet and follow his 
law, are a rude people, and dull of intellect. They dwell amongst 
the mountains and in places difficult of access, where their object 
is to find good pasture for their cattle, as they live entirely upon 
animal food. There is here an excellent breed of horses which 
has the appellation of Tiirlci, and fine mules which are sold at high 
prices.’’*' Tiie other classes are Greeks and Armenians, who reside 
in the cities and fortified places, and gain their living by commerce 
and manufacture. The best and handsomest carpets in the world 
are wrought here, and also silks of crimson and other rich colours. 
Amongst its cities are those of Kogni, Kaisariah, and Sevasta, in 
which last Saint Blase obtained the glorious crown of martyrdom.si 
They are all subject to the Great Khan, emperor of the oriental 
Tartars, who appoints governors to them.^^ We shall now speak 
of the greater Armenia. 


NOTES. 

89. By Turkomania we are to understand, generally, tbe possessions of the 
great Scljuk dynasty in Asia minor, extending from Cilicia and Pamphylia, in 
tlie south, to the shores of the Euxine Sea, and from Pisidia and Mysia, in the 
west, to the borders of Armenia minor ; including the greater part of Phrygia 
and Cappadocia, together with Ponfus, and particularly the modern provinces of 
Karainania and llumiyah or the country of Rim. Of the former of these, the 
capital was Iconium, corrupted by the oriental writers to KuniyaJi , and by 
those of the crusades, toKogm; of the latter, Sebaste or Sebastopolis, corrupted 
to Siwas or Sieas Regnum Turquiae,” says Haiton, speaking of the 

country which our author names Turkomania, “ est valde- magnum .. ..Confines 

“ habet 


BOOK 1. 
CHAP. III. 
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IHAP. Hi. 


Iialiet ex parte orieiifH enm Arinc^nia niajori, et partim cum refine 
*** Ex parte oceiilenfiN dilatatiir u-tpie ad rnitat< m (tvrvnm) Nalalia\ qea* ^iipra 
mare Ctnerije haheL E\ paite ^(‘pteiUimaii'* aullos luilitd (iiiu alujiia 
terra ’-ed <!e extiauliUir supra lilfua ivuti i*’ 

Fx parte meridiei partiin Imhet coniine'^ earn s( ciind'i Anneiiia, jhiMiiii riiiii 
Filician et partiiii ad mare {Jraa'ia' dilutatar^ ei la spirit iiinidaiii r\pii/' Hist* 
Orient, rap. xiii. The sa\s Pottini»i*i\ I rail 7iw/A//o//es in run- 

formit) w ilii the native antluirities n horn I ha’ie conHidtcal.'' p. 

The chief frevin whom the djnastx of derned its app llfta w h% 

birth a Turkoman -» nf Turki^tsui , on IIh'^ nortii-eaHii m of the 

river Silton ordaxartes, !nil in tlu' service of a prinee of Khcj/ar, on llie U o lioni 
which he IIcmI am! pmsned his fortune in Tran*^oxiami ; a-* did ‘-on e o| liH^ ainily 
in Khora^-an. f favin^' ac<jnire/! i»ieat cideiirilv, tiny were at iei'nih n {lii.s . hy 
the immiis of nummuH tribes of Turkomans who joined their t.oalao!. to 
establish a s«overei<>;;nty 5 or, in point of exhmt, an empire, tin* priiiupa! s, d of 
which was in Ih'rsia. Another bianch, aliout the year ICISO. wrt^iid l!ie line 
provinc«*s of Asia minor from the CJreek emperors, ami formed the kin^doiii of 
which we are now speakinj^. Through its territory tfie Christian princes repeatedly 
forced their way in their progress i<» the IFdy Land, and it is unnpnted hy 
historians that not fewer than six hiindreil thousand men pmasia^d m ||ds 
preliminary w’urfare. At length the power of the Srijah yiidded to Ihi twer-* 
whelming inthience of the house of J< /am, and in our author’s time they 
w^ere reduced to insignificance; hoi from their ruins sprang the cnnpiie ol ifie 
Oltoiiiaiis, the toimdm' of which had been in the service of om^ of tin* la*-! *^filtanh 
of Icoiiiuim 

Many nilver coii« of the princes of this rare, struck both at Mmihfufi iincl 
tire in my |Kmae8«knu They exliihit, in no iiieim workitiiiiiAtiiji, lie 
eiiiMematie fignrea of the Lion and Hiiiiy or the latter in the coiistelbitioii of 
Leo, ami hear date from l!!^40 to but olhern williotit the deiicix so early 

as IlBfi* The legends are in Arahic, and contain, fiesides the 1011111 * of the 
reigning stillaii, Ilia! of the A7ia///", who in J2AK was piil to ilealli !n liuhigu. 
For further iiiforimilitHi mi this buliject, see Malcoliidn Hwt. of Fersi.i, \cilt li. 
p* 56 $^ 

§0. The pastoral habits of the Turkoman Tartars are preserved to this clay, 
cfeii ill Asia iiiiiiorj and the distinction of their tribcH sufcisi also. The Imki 
bredd of Iiorbes h ehtcemecl throughout the easL for spirit and kirciifiest. 

§i* Eet»pecli»f these cities^ see notes 88 mi 89. Tlieir iiiitnes line lw« 
disigiircd by the eiireloisiieii of traiwcrifiers* In ItaiiiiisioH text tlitf 
tft wfiltift Cbgw, and StwMm (which cannot be iiiistakti) ; litti in 

the 
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the Basle edition, Gomo, Casarea, and Sebasle/ in IheB. M. and Berlin manu- 
scripts, Gomo, Cassorie, and Sebasta/ in the early Latin edition, Burno, Cassene, 
and ScbaHa ; in tlie early Italian epitomes, Chirino, Cyserie, and Senasto, and in 
the old English, Chemo, Jsirce, and Sebasio. In the orthography of the last 
name they arc all nearly agreed. 

Blase, bishop of Sebasta, in Cappadocia, in the second and third centuries,” 
says the Bit)graphical Dictionary, “ sulfered death under Dioclesian, by decapita- 

‘‘ tion, after being whipped and having his flesh torn with iron combs It is 

“ difficult to say how the invention (of wool-combing) came to be attributed to 
“ him ; but it had probably no better origin than the circumstance of his being 
“ tortured with the instruments used in the combing of umol.” 

92. It is the family of Hulagu, and the tribes who followed his standard from 
the north, whom our author always designates by the name of Oriental Tartars, 
to distinguish them from the descendants of Bedu, who settled near the Wolga, 
on the north-western side of the Caspian, and extended their conquests towards 
Europe ; whilst the former entered Persia from the eastern quarter, by the way 
of Transoxiana and Khorasan. See note 11, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of Armenia major, in ^Mch are the cities of Arzingan, Argiron, and 
Darziz ; of the castle of Paipurlh ; of the mountain 'where the 
Ark of Noah rested; of the boundaries of the province; and of 
a remarkable fountain of oil. 

Armenia major is an extensive province, at the entrance of which 
is a city named Arzingan,^^ where there is a manufacture of very 
fine cotton cloth called bombazines,®* as well as of many other curious 
fabrics, which it would be tedious to enumerate. It possesses the 
handsomest and most excellent baths of warm water, issuing from the 
earth, that are any where to be found.®^ Its inhabitants are for the most 
part native Armenians, but under the dominion of the Tartars. In this 
province there are many cities, but Arzingan is the principal, and the 
seat of an archbishop ; and the next in consequence are Argiron^^ and 

Darziz,^^ 
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Darziz.^' It is very extensive, and, in the summer season, the station 
of a part of the army of the eastern Tartars, on account of the good 
pasture it affords for their cattle ; but on tlic approach of winter they 
are obliged to change their quarters, the foil of snow being so very 
deep that the horses could not find subsistence, and for the sake 
of warmth and fodder they proceed to the southward. Within a castle 
named Paipurth,^^ which you meet with in going from Trebisond to 
Tauris, there is a rich mine of silver.i«o in the central part of Arme- 
nia stands an exceedingly large and high mountain, upon which, it 
is said, the Ark of Noah rested, and for this reason it is termed the 
mountain of the Ark.^<>i The circuit of its base cannot be compassed 
in less than two days. The ascent is impracticable on account of the 
snow towards the summit, which never melts, but goes on increasing 
by each successive fall. In the lower region, however, near the plain, 
the melting of the snow fertilizes the ground, and occasions such an 
abundant vegetation, that all the cattle w’hich collect there in summer 
from the neighbouring country, meet with a never failing supply.'*’-' 
Bordering upon Armenia, to the south-west, are the di.stricts of Moml 
and Maredin,'^^^ which shall be described hereafter, and many others 
too numerous to particularize. To the north lies Zorzania, near the 
confines of which tliere is a fountain of oil which discharges so groat a 
quantity as to furnish loading for many camels.'”' The use made of it 
is not for the purpose of food, but as an unguent for the cure of 
cutaneous distempers in men and cattle, as well as other complaints ; 
and it is also good for burning. In the neighbouring country no other 
is used in their lamps, and people come from distant parts to procure it. 


NOTES. 

93. Artengdn or, as written by the Arabians, who have not the Persian 

g, Arzenjdn, is a city near ihe frontier of Pumij/ah, but just within the limits 
of Armenia major. « Cette ville,” says DTlerbelot, “ appartient plfittit a 
« rArm<5nie, et fut prise par les Mogols ou Tartares Fan 610 do rilegire, 
“ de J. C. 1242, aprds la dufaite de Kaikbosrou, fils d’Aladin le Selgiucide, 
“ aussi bien que les villes de Sebaste et de Caesar^e.” By an Oriental 
geographer it is said to be, “ Oppidura ccleberrimum, elegans, amcenum, 

‘‘ copiosum 
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copiosuoi bonis rebiiSj incoiisque : pertinens ad Armeniam : inter Rumseas 
provincias et Chalatam situni, baud procul Arzerroumo : esseque incolas 
ejus maxioiam partem Armenios.” Alberti Schultens Index geograpbicns 
in Vitam Saladini. Josaphat Barbaro^ a Venetian^ who travelled into Persia, 
in the fifteenth century, speaks of Jrsengan as a place that had formerly 
been of consequence, but was then mostly in ruins. The name is Arcingan 
in Raniusio^s text, Arzinga in that of the Basle edition, as well as in the 
B. M. and Berlin manuscripts, Acynga in the early Latin edition, and in the 
Italian epitomes, Areviga, 


BOOK L 

CHAP, IV. 
Notes. 


94. The name of a species of cloth which I have here translated bombazine,’^ 
is in the Italian of Rarnusio, bochassini di bambagio,” and in the Latin 
versions, buchiranus, buchyramis, and bucararaus,” Its substance or texture 
is not clearly explained in our dictionaries. That of Cotgrave, printed in 
1611, defines boccasin'’ to be a kind of fine buckeram, that hath a 
resemblance of taflata, and is much used for lining ; also the stufFe callimanco.” 
But this, it is evident, cannot npply to a manufacture of bombagio or cotton ; 
and the Vocabolario della Crusca, as well as the Glossary of Du Cange, speak 
of bticherame bianchissima” and bucherame bambagino,’^ and both of them 
quote our author for the use of the word. All the examples convey the idea 
of fine, white, and soft cotton cloth; the reverse of what is now called 
buckram. 


95. Natural warm baths are found in many parts of Asia minor, and particu- 
larly near Ancjra, the modern Angora or Anguri^ which are still much fre- 
quented, Their situation is denoted by the word Thermic.^ in Rennell’s map 
explanatory of the Retreat of the Ten thousand. They are also spoken of at 
Tejlis in Georgia; but of their existence at Arzcngan I have not been able to find 
notice in the works of the eastern geographers. 

96. Atgiron^ or, in the Latin versions Argyron^ is a corruption of Arzerrum^ 

Erzertim^ or, Arzen er*ri&m , a distinctive name given to a city called 

Arzen^ as being the last strong place, in that direction, belonging to the Greek 
empire* ^^Arzerrum^^^ says Abulfeda est extremes finis regionum Rumseorum 

ab oriente. In ejus odentaliet septentrionali latere est fons Euphratis.” In 
BiiBching‘’8 geography a detailed account of this city is given, and it is there said 
to be the seat of an Archbishop of the Armenian church ; in which case the 
see must have been transferred from Arzengan; unless (which is quite as proba- 
ble) the circumstances of the two neighbouring cities may have been confounded 
in our authors recollection. 


H 


97. Darziz^ 
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Symes, in the Account of his embassy to Ava, p. 440, and more tuUj 1>y Hiram 
Cox, in vol. vi. p. 127, of the Asiatic Researches’. The estimation, however, 
by the latter, of the averag-e yearly produce, w'hich lie states at ho^ss- 

heads, of 63 gallons each, exceeds the bounds of probahilifj, and vtonhi not be 
excused in our author. The spring or fountain here .s|)olu‘ii <»l is th.it ot llnl.u, 
in Shirvan, on the border of the Caspian. Near to this place,” s-tv., John 
Cartwright, in what are termed the Preacher’s travels, “ a \ery strange and 
‘‘ wonderful fountain under ground, out of which there .springeth and issueth a 
“ marvellous quantity of black ojl, which serveth all the parts of Persia to burn 
“ in their houses; and they usually carry it all over the country upon kine ami asst"-, 
‘‘ whereof you shall oftentimes meet throe or four hnudu'ii in company.” Oxford 
Coll, of Voyages, Vol. i. tvii.) p. 7J1. Slruhleuberg speaks of this as a spiing 
of white napfitha, whicii he distinguishes fiom the black sort or Intinmm; hut 
the most satisfactory account of both white and black naphtha in this di'-tuct is 
given by Kaempfer, in hi.s AmcEiutate.s Exotica*, p. 274-2bl. 


CHAPTER V. 

Of the province of Zorzania and ii.s houndartex ; (f the Paw xJure 
Akxander the Great constructed the Gate (f Iron ; and tf the niiracu- 
lom circumstances attending a fountain at T<f!is. 

CHAP. V. In Zorzania'^'^^ the king is usually styled David MeUk, which in our 
language signifies David the king.^®'* One part of the country is. subject 
to the Tartars, and the other part, in conseipience of the htrcnglh tif 
its fortresses, has remained in the possession of its native princes. It 
is situated between two seas, of which tliat on the northern (western) 
side is called the Greater sea (Euxine),*®^ and the other, on the eastern 
side, is called the sea of Abakd (Caspian). This latter is in circuit 
two thousand eight hundred miles, and partakes of the nature of a lake, 
not communicating with any other sea.i®9 It has several island.s, with 
handsome towns and castles, some of which arc inliabited by people who 
fled before the Grand Tartar, when he laid waste the kingdom or pro- 
vince of Persia,!^® and took shelter in these islands or in the fastuftoes 
of the mountains, where they hoped to find security. Some of the 

islands 
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islands are uncultivated. This sea produces abundance of fish, par- 
ticularly sturgeon and salmon at the xnouths of the livers, as well as 
others of a large sort.m The general wood of the country is the 
box-tree.^ j that jQ ancient times the kings of the country 

were born with the mark of an eagle on the right shoulder The 
people are well made, bold sailors, expert archers, and fair combatants 
in battle. They are Christians, observing the ritual of the Greek 
church, and wear their hair short, in the manner of the western 
clergy.i^^ This is the province into which, when Alexander the 
Great attempted to advance northwards, he was unable to penetrate, by 
reason of the narrowness and difficulty of a certain Pass, which on one 
side is washed by the sea, and is confined on the otiier by high moun- 
tains and woods, for the length of four miles ; so that a very few men 
were capable of defending it against the whole world. Disappointed 
in this attempt, Alexander caused a great wall to be constructed at the 
entrance of the Pass, and fortified it with towers, in order to restrain 
those who dwelt beyond it from giving him molestation. From its 
uncommon strength the Pass obtained the name of the Gate of Iron,ii® 
and Alexander is commonly said to have enclosed the Tartars between 
two mountains. It is not correct however to call the people Tartars, 
which in those days they were not, but of a race named Cumani,^^^ 
with a mixture of other nations. In this province there are many 
towns and castles ; the necessaries of life are in abundance ; the 
country produces a great quantity of silk, and a manufacture is carried 
on of silk interwoven with gold.i^^ Here are found vultures of a large 
size, of a species named The inhabitants in general gain 

their livelihood by trade and manual labour. The mountainous nature 
of the country, with its narrow and strong defiles, have prevented the 
Tartars from effecting the entire conquest of it. At a convent of 
Monks dedicated to Saint Tunardo, the following miraculous circum- 
stances are said to take place. In a salt water lake, four days journey in 
circuit, upon the border of which the church is situated, the fish never 
make their appearance until the first day of Lent, and from that tinje to 
Easter-eve they are found in vast abundance ; but on Easter-dp,y they are 
no longer to be seen, nor during the remainder oi the year.^s It is call- 
' ^ ' ed 
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BOOK I. ed the lake of GeluJcJialatJ-^ Inlo tlio beforementionccl sea ot Ahah'tf 
y. which is encompassed with mountains, the great rivers na'dU,^~^ Geihon, 
Kur, and Araz, with many others, disembogue. Tlic Clenoese 
merchants have recently begun to navigate it, and they bung irom 
thence the kind of silk called ghcllied^^ In this province there is a 
handsome city named Tejlis,^’^^ around which are suburbs and many 
fortified posts. It is inhabited by Armenian and Georgian chrisfians, as 
well as by some Mahometans and Jewsj’^-‘ but these last are in no 
great numbers. Manufactures of silks and of many other articles are 
carried on there. Its inhabitants arc subjects of the great king of the 
Tartars.i2'' Although we speak only of a few of the piineipal <‘ities in 
each province, it is to be understood that there are man} otlms, \\hich 
it is unnecessary to particularise, unless they happen to contain lomc- 
tiling remarkable ; but should the occasion present itself, these will be 
hereafter described. Having spoken of the countries bortlering on 
Armenia to the north, we shall now mention those which lie to the 
south and the east. 


NOTE^?. 

103. By Zwrzmiah meant the kingdom of (Joorgia, bordering on Armenia, and 
of which Teps was the capital. The sulwtitulion of the z for the gob g, Imlong- 
ed to the old Venetian dialect, in which the original of our author’h work is un- 
derstood to have been written, and the orthography has been preserved in the 
Latin as well as in the vulgar Italian versions. Thus also in liie glo^Haries we 
find zampa hr gantba, mazor for tnnggior, and zoia for gma. “ (VmghataiP says 
Pietro della Valle, “ e non Zagatai, come malamente so dice in Italia, per rehi- 
“ tione forae di Paolo Veneto, 6 di qualchc altro Venetiano <\ Lombardo, che non 
“ gapendopronuntiare, ndacrivereil <?, sc non per.^, ci haveru cost falsamente 
“ rapportata quolla parola.” Tom. ii p. 69. This celebrated traveller was a 
noble Roman, who considered as barbarous every dialect of Italian that differed 
from those of Rome and Florence 

106. The name of David or DaoU frequently occurs in the list of kings who 
have reigned in Georgia, and their predilection for it is traced to a very remote 
soare®. « Si nous devons ajouter foi,” says De Guignes, “ k ce quo Conatanatio 
“ Porphyrogmaete nous apprend, cette famUle des rois de Georgio prdtend lirer son 

origtne 
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origine dela femme d’Urie qiii fut enlevee par David.’’ T. i. liv. vii. p. 433. 
Les princes de Mingrelie/’ says Chardin, s’appellant tons Dadian^ de dad 
mot Persien qiii B\gmG.e justice, Le roy d’lmirette se donne le titre de Meppe^ 
c’est a dire roy en Georg ien. Le Meppe etle Dadian se disent tons deux descen- 
dus du roy et proph^te David,” Voyage de Chardin, p. 99. fo. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that a tiavelier should suppose the names of the Georgian 
kings to have been, invariably, David. The title of Melik shews that our author’s 
information was derived from Arabs or Moghuls, who would naturally substitute 
it for the native title of Meppe, 

107. It has already been observed (Note 6) that the Euxine was distinguished 
by the appellation of Mar ?7mggiare^ from the lesser sea of Marmora. 

108. The Caspian, which is generally termed by oriental writers the sea of 
Khozar was also called bj the Persians the sea of Balm or and by 
this name (Mar di Bachaii) it appears in the maps to an edition of Ptolemy, printed 
at Venice in 1562. It derives the appellation from the celebrated city and port 
of Bakuy on its south-western coast. 

109. Herodotus speaks of the Caspian in nearly the same terms. See RennelPs 
Geograph j, &c. p. 193. 

110. This refers to the conquest and devastation of Persia by the armies of 
JcngizMian^ about the year 1221. The islands, to which it is not improbable a 
number of the wretched inhabitants may have fled for security, are at present un- 
inhabited, or frequented only by fishermen. 

111. The fishery of the Caspian, and especially about the mouths of the 
Wolga, has at all periods been important. Among the great variety of fish 

with which this river abounds,” saysP. IL Bruce, the sturgeon is none of the 
least considerable, whose eggs afibrd what the Russians call ikari^ and we, 
emiar : the beluga^ or white fish, deserves also to be mentioned ; they are from 
five to six yards long, and thick in proportion. Besides these it yields also the 
osatfiny another very large fish, very fat and delicious : this river also abounds 
with salmon, sterlitz, a most delicious fish, and innumerable other sorts too 
tedious to mention.” Memoirs, p. 236. Strahlenberg also notices the belujans 
the largest eatable river-fish in the world, having seen one fifty-six fe^ in 
length and eighteen in girth.” P,3S7. 

112. By mdmn travellers ihetbo^i-tree is meielj eimmerate4 amongst the vege- 
table productions of tte oou#try^ without any notke of ite prevalence ; but by 

Ambrogio 
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BOOK I, Ambrogio Cantarcno, who travelled in the liftecnth century, it is more parti* 
cularly distinguished. “ Era in detta pianura,” he says in speaking of .Mingrelin^ 
Notes “ moltiarbori in modo di 6ussi, ma rnolto maggiori.” P. (V), I'iino. 

113, By this pretended tradition it may be understood that tln^j «er<>. or allVet- 
ed to be thought, a branch of the imperial family of Constantinople, who liore 
the Roman eagle amongst their msigtiia. 

114 Vaiino tosi et rasi il capo,” sajs Josaphat Harharo, speaking of the 
Mingrelians, “ salvo die iutorno lassano ahpianti capelli a similitudiiie di (jiieNti 

nostri abbati cho lianno buoiia entrata.” Viaggio all<i 'I'ana, Chardin 

says : “ Leur habilieuient est particulier ; ils out pen de hai 1 h‘ lioniU" le*. ecelesiah* 
“ tiques. Ils se raseiit le sommet de la tote on couroune, <'t lai'n-ent <roitie 
‘‘ jusques sur lours yeux le reate de leurs cheveux au’'ai coupe/, en unit!. ' 
Voyage, p, 79, fo. 

115, This is the celebrated Pass between the foot of mount Caucasus and the 
Caspian sea, where .stands the small but strong city of Derlxm!, called by the 
Arabs, BaM-abmb or the “ (late of gates,” by the Turks, Uemir-capi or the 
“Gate of iron, ” and by the Persians, JJerbcnd, or the “Harrier,” betweioi 
Georgia and the Persian province of SMivm. “ Partendo di <{ui,” says Josaphat 
Barbaro, “ si va a DerbmlJi, terra (come si dice) edilicata da ,\iessiuidro : laqual 
“ c sill niardi Hachit, nn miglio lontana dal monte ; etha snl monte iin ca'-tello ; 
“ e poi .sc IK' viene a! mar con due ale di uiuro per insino in aqua : in modo 
“ che le teste de’muri sono due passi sotto acqna. La terra e da iiiia poHa ail’ 
“ ultra larga mezo miglio, ct i muri di essa sono di sassi grandi alia n mana.” 
Viaggio in Persia, fol. 49-2, ISmo. “ The natives in general are of opinion,” 
says P. H. Bruce, “ that the city of Derbent was built by .Uexander the Great, 
“ and that the long wall that reached to the Kuxine, was built by hi- order, 
“ to prevent the incursions of the Scythians into Persia.” Memoirs, p. ‘itil. 
The wall is said to have been repaired by Yezdegerd II. of the S.i^sanmu dynas- 
ty, who reigned about the middle of the fifth century, and again by .Nushirvan, 
of the same family, who died in 579. See Bayer’s “ Dissertiitio de maro Can* 
“ caso;” Commentar. Petropol. T.i.p. 245, and Renuell’s Geography of He- 
rodotus illustrated, p. 1 12. 

116. The notices we have, respecting the people named Conmm or Comanians, 
are in general obscure and vague. It appears, however, that in the thirteenth 
century they were the inhabitants of the countries lying on the north-westwn 
side of the Caspian, and extending from the Wolga towards the Kuxina, who 
were afterwards subdued and supplanted by the Kapehak Tartar*. « The Co- 

« mans,” 
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mans/’ says Gibbon, were a Tartar or Turkman hord wbich encamped in BOOK I. 


greater 


the Xlth. and Xllth. centuries on the verge of Moldavia. The 
part were pagans, but some were Mahometans, and the whole hord was 
converted to Christianity (A, D. 1370) by Lewis king of Hungary. ’’ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. vi. p. 185, Note. According to 
Tavernier, Comania was bounded on the east by the Caspian sea ; on the west 
by the mountains that divide it from Circassia; on the north by the dominions 
of Russia ; and on the south by Georgia. But Cartwright, in what are termed 
the Preacher’s travels, says: ‘^‘^This country of Armenia hath for its utmost 
bounds northward, Colchos, Iberia, and Albania, which are now called by the 
Tartars, Comania ; ” and in the History of Haiton the Armenian, the Cumani 
are identified with the Circassians. Our author evidently speaks of them as 
the people who dwelt immediately to the north of the Pass of Derbend, where 
our maps place the Lesgi. The obscurity, however, which seems to envelop 
the accounts given of these people, is in some measure cleared up by a passage 
in the “ Gesta dei per Francos ” of Bongarsius, who shews that the name of 
Comani is no other than a contraction of Turcoman^ an appellation with which 
we are familiar. His words are : Ab his autem septentrionalibus Saracenis, 
qui Comani nuncupantur, principium et originem, hi qui Turcomani dicuntur, 
et in terra Turcorum inhabitant, traxisse creduntur. Unde nomine compo- 
sito a Tiircis et Comanis appellantur Turcomani. De Turcis siquidem ex 
antiquis Orientalium historiis certum habemus, quod ex septentrionali re- 
gione exeuntes, Persarum fines ingressi, non solum .regionem illara, sed 
universas ferd orientales provincias armatS, manu occupaverunt violenter. ’’ 
Tom. ii. p. 1061. In this description we recognise the dynasties of Turkoman 
Tartars known by the name of Seljuks^ one of which subdued the country of 
Iran or Persia, whilst another, (already spoken of in Note 21) possessed 
itself of the greater part of Asia minor. Ces Turcs ” says De Guignes with 
reference to the former que Zonare appelle Hongres, et Cedrene Huns, 
ont poss6d^ tons les pays qui sont depuis la Syrie jusqu’^i Kaschgar. ” T. i. 
p. 241. Their consequence ceased about the middle of the twelfth century, 
but the population long existed in the countries bordering on the northern shores 
of the Caspian. 


CHAP. ¥. 
Notes. 


117. Some of the provinces of Georgia, as well as of Armenia and the 
adjoining parts of Persia, have in all ages been famous for the culture of the 
silk'^worm and commerce in silk. I have long entertained the idea, and hope 
it will not be thought an extravagant one, that the Golden fleece which Jason 
and his adventurous companions, in the Argo, are said to have brought away 
from Colchis (Miiif relia) and exhibited in Greece, was a cargo, or perhaps only 
a spedmen, of rich, goUw cdoured raw-silk, in the which might, figu- 

X ratively, 
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ratively, be termed a Jieece, because like the wool of the sheep, it was to i>r 
twisted into thread and woven into cloth. This at least is as plausible as the 
solution commonly received, and admitted by a celebrated historian not prone 
to credulity, that the fable had its origin in the practice of collecting gold- 
dust from the beds of rivers, by means of fleeces or sheeivskins immerged for 
that purpose. But did the gold, it may be asked, continue to adhere until they 
had the opportunity of producing the splendid treasure to their coiintryinen ? 
For the fleece alone, although it had previously been so employed, would h<i\e 
been a very insuflicient evidence of the fact, and little calculated for exhibition 
as a trophy. Sec Gibbon, vol. v. p. 252. 

1 18. 1 know not what species of vultnre is here meant, nor can we be certain 
of the correctness of the orthography of the word avigi. That the countrj is noted 
for birds of this class, appears from the writings of several travellers. When 
Chardin ariived in Mingrelia he found it necessary to deceive the Turks by 
giving out that he was a merchant, whose object in visiting the country was to 
procure birds of 'prey for the Europe market. 

119. The reporting, upon the authority of others, a miracle of which lie 
neither was, nor, we may say, could have been an eye-witness, ought not to be 
considered as any impeachment of the veracity of our author. Credulity in such 
matters was the pi'opcnsity of the age, and there is not a town in Italj whore 
some .‘itory equally wonderful and equally false, has not been vouchetl (or by the 
monks, believed by the people, and gravely related by the historian or 
traveller. So far from asserting this on his own knowledge, ho catitiously uses 
the expression : “ dove men detfo esser questo miracolo.” 

120. Within the proper boundaries of Georgia I am unable to identify this 
large, salt-water lake of Gdu-Jchalat. Upon an island in that near Ertvan, which 
D’Anville names Gkeuhsha on Eau bleu, stands a very ancient monastery, which 
Chardin tells us was founded six hundred years before his time, or in the 
eleventh century, and must therefore have existed in our author’s days ; but on 
the other hand its waters are described as being fresh and sweet, and it is 
separated from Georgia by a ridge of mountains. There is more reason for 
sapposing it to be the lake now called Van or Wan and formerly Jrjisk, although 
this lies still further within the boundary of Armenia. In its neighbourhood was 
situated a town of some celebrity, named KhaUt IsJlii- and Akhlut IslU-U Its cir- 
cumference is described by Abalfeda as being of /owr days’ journey, and he 
says it is noted for a peculiar spedes of fish. The ftdlowing arc his words, in 
tl* tratislation of Reiske : « Argisch est parva wrhs. Khallathfi in orientem 

abest ad bidui fere iter. Ex ejus lacu petitns alid divehitur piscis nomine 

“ thaums; 
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tJiarnag iiotus. In oriente Khallathae, ait Saidi filius^ est lacns Argiscli^ 
“ cajus longitudo ab occidente ad orientem cum flexu ad anstrum est quatuor 
diaetaruns, latitudo umis diaetae. Reperitiir ibi piscis oth (al) tharnag^ qni 
salitus alid defertur.” This fish is elswhere said to resemble the herring. 

It is extraordinary that in the Latin versions of our author, the name, there 
written Chelucelam^ is applied to the Caspian itself, and this story of the total 
absence of fish of every kind during nine-tenths of the year is rendered 
still more improbable by relating it of a sea so notorious for its extensive 
fisheries. 


BOOK I. 

CHAP. V, 
Notes. 


121 . By the Arabians and Turks the name of Etel is given to the Wolga, and 
it is here corrupted to HerdiL This river, according to Jbn Haukdl^ comes 
from the countries of Russ and Bulgar, and at the season when its waters are 
collected, is said to be greater than the river Jihun ? rushing into the sea 
with such a body that it seems to conquer the waters of the Caspian. See Ouseley’s 
translation, p. 185-7. The names of Jihun or Oxus, Kur or Cyrus, mdAraz or 
Araxes, do not require any particular remark. 

122. The province of GMlan (called also al-GMl) on the Caspian being famous 
for its trade in silk, we can scarcely doubt that this w^ord ghelUe or ghilU was 
a name given to the article on that account ; as florentine, a species of silk> has 
(or may be presumed to have) its appellation from Florence. The red silk of 
Ghtlan is mentioned by Niebuhr ; and Elphinstone? speaking of the ti’ade of 
Caubul with Persia, says ; The imports are raw silk of Gheelaun and Resht, 

silken stulFs made at Yezd and Kashaun.” P. 295. 


123. For a paiticular account of the city of Tefiisy the capital of Georgia, 
see Chardin, p. 220, fo. with the Plate. Our author’s route from Tahrm to 
Trebisond did not carry him to this city, and there is reason to conclude that 
what little he says of it is from the report of others, 

124. In Chardin’s time this city contained fourteen churches, of which six 

belonged to the Georgian and eight to the Armenian Christians. Being then 
subject to the Persian government, frequent attempts were made by the Ma- 
immetans to erect mosques, but without success ; the .populace nevw feilii^ to 
demoMsb the work. He makes no mention of yet theru is little 

of their being found at Tejlk^ as we know they were in peighhourh^ ^ties. 

In Dmml^ of Armenia,” says Jbn Huuhaly who wrote so early as the tenth 
century, there are great numbers of Christians and Jews, and the churches are 
interspersed amongst the mmqms, ” P. 160. 


125. By 
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CHAP. V. 


CHAP. VI 


125. By the king of the (Moghul) Tartars must here be understood the 
descendant of Jffulagu, who ruled over Persia and the neighbouring countries . 
not the Grand Jchmi. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the province of Mosul and its different inhabitants; of the peopit 
named Kurds ; and of the trade of this count rij. 

Mosul is a province inhabited by various descriptions of people, 
one class of whom pay reverence to Mahomet, and are called 
Arabians.i^^ The others profess the Christian faith, but not according 
to the canons of the Church, which they depart from in many instances, 
and are denominated Nestorians, Jacobites, and Armenians. They 
have a Patriarch whom they call Jacolitf'^''^ and by him archbi.shops, 
bishops, and abbots are consecrated and sent to all ptirts of India, to 
Cairo, to Baghdad, and to all places inhabited by Ciiristuins j in the 
same manner as by the Pope of the Romish church. All those cloths 
of gold and of silk vvhicli we call arc iif the nianuthcturc of 

Mosul, and all the great merchants termed Mossulini, who convey 
spices and drugs, in large quantities, from one country to another, are 
from this province.^'^^ In the mountainous parts there is a race of people 
named Kurds, some of whom are Christians of the Nestorian and 
Jacobite sects, and others Mahometans. They are all an unprincipled 
banditti, whose occupation it is to rob the merchants.*-*® In the 
vicinity of this province there are places named Mus and ilfarcdin,*-** 
where cotton is produced in great abundance, of which they prepare 
the cloths called boccasini, and many other fabrics. The inhabitants 
are manufacturers and traders, and are all subjects of the king of tlm 
Tartars. We shall now speak of the city of Baldach, 
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NOTES. 

126. The city of Mosul , or according to the Arabic pronunciatioiij 
Mausilj formerly the capital of Mesopotamia and now of the Turkish pashalik 
bearing its own name, stands upon the right or western bank of the Tigris, 
opposite to the site of the ancient Nineveh, with which it is connected by a bridge 
of boats. It is described by Abulfeda and all the oriental geographers as one 
of the most distinguished cities under the Mahometan government. In Niebuhr^s 
Voyage en Arable,” T. ii. p. 289, the reader will find a satisfactory account 
of its modern state, and a more succinct one in Biisching’s g-eography. Although 
our author terms it a province, he may be thought to describe it rather as a city; 
but the district itself is called by the Arabians Dij/ar Mausil as well as DiT/ar a/- 
Jezirah. 


BOOK L 

CHAP. VI. 
Notes. 


127. The bulk of the population is at this day Arabian, and that language 
is the general medium of communication amongst the inhabitants, whatever 
their national origin or religion may be. 

128. On corapte le nombre des Chretiens,” says Niebuhr, a environ 1200 
maisons. La quatrieme partie environ sont des Ne«-toriens et des Chalddens 
(ou rdunis), le reste e’est des Jacobites.” Les Chretiens ne vivent sans 
doute dans aucune province de Tempi re Turc, en aussi bonne harmonie avec 
les Maliomdtans qu’4 Mosul.” On trouveaussi environ 150 maisons habitees 
par des Jiiifs.” T. ii. p. 294. 

129. This word, in some editions written Jacolich^ presents a striking example 
of the degree of corruption our author’s text has unfortunately experienced, 
being no other than the title of Catholicos^ by which the Patriarchs of the Greek 
church in Georgia and Armenia are distinguished. The extent of their juris- 
diction I am unable to ascertain, but suppose it embraces all the communities 
of the same sect, wherever situated. The Catholicos or Patriarch of Georgia, 
who was at the same time brother to the Mahometan prince of the country, 
is mentioned by Chardin; and Cartwright (the Preacher) informs us, in his 
Travels, that the Armenians have two Patriarchs, to whom they give the 

name of Universal: the one keepeth his seat in the city of Sis in Caramania ; 
the other in the monastery of Eemeazin^ near unto the city Eroan in this 
country. Under these two Patriarchs are eighteen monasteries full fraught 
with friars of their own religion ; and four and twenty bishopricks.” Thepeo- 
pie of this nation, ” he adds, have retained amongst them the Christian faith, 
as it is thought from the time of the Apostles ; but at this day it is spotted 
with many absurdities. They hold with the church of Eonie in the use of 

the 
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“ the cross, affirming it to be meritorious if they make the same with two 
“ fingers, as the Papists use, but idle and vain if with one finger, us the Jaco- 
bites. ” Niebuhr speaks of the grand Patriarch of the Nestorians, wlio 
resides in a village near Mosul, but does not apply to him the title of Catholicos. 
According to the information given by Ives, who visited this <‘itj in 1758, 
the number of Roman Christians was about one thousand, and of Nestorians 
Jacobites, and Maronites, about four thousand. 

ISO. The origin of the word muslin,” in French, mousseline,” and in 
Italian (from whence the others are borrowed) “ muswlo e mussolino^ sorta di 
“ tela bambagina, cosi detta dal nome del pae-se dove per lo plii si fabbrica,” 
is here satisfactorily pointed out; but our author, if his editors have not miHre« 
presented his meaning, inebuio'' under that denomination articlos of a nature 
very different from that to which we apply the name. It is not however impro- 
bable that the city of Mosul, being at this time one of the greatest enlrepSts of 
eastern commerce, and also itself a place of considerable manufacture, may 
have given the appellation to various productions of the loom conveyed from 
thence to the Mediterranean, although in later days the word mvssolhm has been 
exclusively applied to the well-known Indian fabric or its imitations. When Ives, 
in the account of his Journey, tells ns that “ this city’s manufacture is mtmolen 
“ (a cotton cloth) which they make very strong and pretty fine, ami sell for the 
‘‘ European and other markets,” it is evident that he does not describe.! cloth ol 
the delicate or flimsy texture that wo call wwi/iw, but rather the kind that with 
us has acquired the name of r«//co, from the city of (’alien t in the E.ist Indies. 
In Menagio’s “ Origini della lingua Italiana ” we find under the term “ Mussfi- 
“ lo,” the following passage ; “ Al Musoli est regio in Mesopotamia, in qua 
“ texuntur telae ox bombyce, valdm pulchra?, quae apud Syros et apud mercatare- 

Venetos appellantur mmsoU, ex hoc r^gionis nomine.” 

131. That merchants bringing their wares and drugs, by caravans, from the 
borders of the Tigris to the coast of Syria or Asia minor, may have been 
denominated Mussolini by the Italians, is not an improbable fact; but I 
cannot find any other authority for it, and am led to believe that our author, from 
the want of a competent knowledge of the Arabic language, may have mw- 
taken the word Moslem, Musselman, or Mmlimln, signifying persons of the 
Mahometan faith, for Mosali or Mmsdi, natives of Mosul. 

132. Kurdistan, which formed the northern part of tie ancient Assyrb, m a 
mountainous region to the eastward of the Tigris, and immediately at the back of 
Moml, Nisibin, and Maredin. The inhabitants for the most part speak » ©oirfiipt 
dialect of Persian, but in their haWts and manners resemble the JBediwa AwIm, 

and 
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and like them make a practice of robbing the caravans when not adequately 
protected. Cartwright terms them “ a most thievish people,” and the accounts of 
all subsequent travellers agree in describing them as sjstematical plunderers ; 
a state of society that results from their local situation, being that of a mountai- 
nous tract which must necessarily be traversed in passing from one rich country 
to another. The principal articles of commerce in this country appear to be 
gall-nuts, cotton, and a species of silk called Jcas or Ices, described by Niebuhr 
as growing on trees. Voyage, T. ii. p. 268. 

133. For an account of Maredin a city of Mesopotamia, in the district 

of Di^ar-Rahiah, see “ Voyage par Niebuhr,” T. ii. p. 217, with a plate. 
He speaks of its manufactures of flax and cotton. Respecting the article of 
bocccuini, see Note 91. Mush a town on the borders of Kurdistan and 

Armenia, between Bcdlis and the Euphrates in the upper part of its course. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of the great city qf Baldach or Bagadet, anciently called Babylon; 
of the navigation from thence to Balsara, situated in vohat is termed the 
sea of India, but properly the Persian Gulf; and of the various 
sciences studied in that city. 

Baldach is a large city, heretofore the residence of the khalif^^^ or 
pontiff of all the Saracens, as the Pope is of all Christians. A 
great river flows through the midst of it,*^^ by means of which the 
merchants transport their goods to and from the sea of India j the 
distance being computed at seventeen days navigation, in consequence 
of the windings of its course. Those who undertake the voyage, after 
leaving the river, touch at a place named from whence they 

proceed to sea : but previously to their reaching this anchorage they 
pass a city named Bakara,^^^ in the vicinity of which are groves of 
palm-trees producing the best dates in the world. In Baldach there is 
a manufacture of silks wrought with gold, and also of damasks, as 
well as of yelviftts ornamented with the figures of various animals, 

Almost 
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BOOK I. Almost all the pearls brought to Europe from India have undergone 
chapTvii. the process of boring, at this place. The Mahometan law is here 
regularly studied, as are also magic, physics, astronomy, geomancy, 
and physiognomy.i-'*^ It is the noblest and most extensive cit)- to be 
found in this part of the world. 


NOTES. 

134. The city of Baghdad was built by Abu Jdfar al-Mimmr, ‘•ocond 
Utah/ of the Abbassite djnastj, about the year 765, and continued to I)o (he 
residence of his successors until the death of the last Khali f of that race, *u th<' 
year 1258, rvhon it fell under the dominion of the Moghuls. Its situation, 
importance, and splendour are well known, and the manners and sentiments 
of its inhabitants have been rendered familiar to us by those incomparable tales, 
the “ Arabian nights’ entertainments,” or, according to the original title, th# 
“ Thousand and one nights.” 

135. This river is the Tigris, named Dijlch by the Arabs, which falls 
into the Euphrates, when their united streams acquire the appellation of Shal'^h 
arab, and discharge themselves into the Persian gulf. The modern city of 
Baghdad stands on the eastern bank, and is connected with the suburb on the 
western side of the river, by a bridge of boate ; but on that side tiiere are also 
found the ruins of buildings that belonged to the ancient city or seat of the 
khalifs; and our author is therefore correct in describing it as divided; by the 
river, in bis time. Abulfeda speaks of it as occupying both banks of the Tigris. 
See Map (on a large scale) to RenneU’s Illustrations of the Retreat of the 
Ten thousand. 

136. Kisi, or Chisi in the Italian orthography, is a small island on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Persia, named AT/s or Kes to which the trade of Strqf, a 
port on the neighbouring continent, much celebrated by eastern geographers, 
was transferred ; in consquence, as it may be presumed, of wars in that quarter, 
and of injuries sustained by the merchants. The exact situation of (he latter is 
not now pointed out by any remains, and it is remarkable that Niebuhr passes 
it without notice, although of so much importance in the history of the commerce 
with India, and particularly with China, in the middle ages. “ Sirefj ” says the 
Bibliothdque Orientale, “ a autrefois une ville abondante en toutes choses el 
“ fort marchande, 4 cause du concours des dtrangers, quoique d’ailleurs son 

“ terroir 
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“ terroir soit fort sterile et Pair qu’on y respire extrgmement chaud. Mais BOOK I. 

depuis que le commerce s’est fait dans Kis, isle du Golfe Persique, elle a ete CHApT VII. 
‘‘ abandonnee et s’est pen 4 pen detruite.” By Niebuhr the name is written Notes. 
Qas and Kas, by D’Anville Kdsch, and by Ives Kyes. It appears from Abul- 
feda that the orientals themselves are not agreed as to the pronunciatioHj some 
of them naming it Kdisch and others Kischy whilst the Arabs, he says, call it 
Keis. Its chief recommendation is, that it affords a good supply of fresh 
water 

137. Balsam, more commonly written Balsora, but properly Basrah , is a 
city of great commercial importance, situated on the south-west side of the 
Shat-al-arab, about half way between the point where the Euphrates and Tigris 
unite their streams, and the Persian gulph. It lies consequently in the way (as 
our author remarks) of those who navigate from Baghdad to the island of Kis. 

For an account of the date trees of this place, see Niebuhr, who commences it 
with saying : “ Il-y-a bien peu d’endroits au monde, ofi I’on trouve tant de 
“ diffcrentes sortes de dattes, qu’a Basre.” Voyage, t. ii. p. 184. 

138. It may be suspected that instead of ndluti, velvets, we should here read 
tappeti, carpets, for the manufacture of which Persia has always been cele- 
brated. With respect to the figures of animals, the Mahometans of the shiah sect 
have never been strict, as those of the smni are known to be, in prohibiting the 
representation of them in their ornamental works. 

139. It is well known that under the government of the khalifs, the cultiva- 
tion of the sciences was liberally encouraged, and that to the Arabian scholars of 
those days Europe is indebted for the preservation of the most valuable Greek 
scientific and philosophical works. Perhaps in the above enumeration we should 
do but justice to our author’s text, in substituting geometria for geomancia which 
appears superfluous, and jUosojUi for Jisionomia, because the Ethics of Aristotle 
(as well as the Elements of Euclid) were actually studied at Baghdad ; whilst 
fisionomia, unless as connected with medicine, was not likely to have been then 
reduced to a system. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Concerning the capture and death of the Khallf of Baldach, and the 
miraculous removal of a mountain. 

BOOK 1. The above-mentioned khalif who is understood to have amassed 

CHAP. VIII. greater treasures than had ever been possessed by any otlier sovereign, 
perished miserably, under the following circumstances. oo 7Vt the 

period when the Tartar princes began to extend their dominion, there 
were amongst them four brothers, of whom the eldest, named M(in<iu, 
reigned in the royal scat of the family. Having subdued the country of 
Kataia, and other districts in that quarter, they were not satisfied, but 
coveting further territory, they conceived the idea of univ ersal empire, 
and proposed that they should divide the world amongst them. With 
this object in view, it was agreed that one of them should proceed to 
the east, that another should make conquests in the south, and that 
the other two should direct their operations against the remaining 
quarters. The southern portion fell to the lot of IJkni, wlio assembled 
a vast army, and having subdued the provinces through which his route 
lay, proceeded in the year 12J0, to the attack of this city of Baldachd^^ 
Being aware however of its great strength and the prodigious number 
of its inhabitants, he trusted rather to stratagem than to force for its 
reduction, and in order to deceive the enemy with regard to the 
number of his troops, which consisted of an hundred thousand horse, 
besides foot soldiers, he posted one division of his army on the one 
side, another division on the other side of the approach to the city, 
in such a manner as to be concealed by a wood, and placing himself at 
the head of the third, advanced boldly to within a short distance of the 
gate. The khalif made light of a force apparently so inconsiderable, 
and confident in the efficacy of the usual Mahometan ejaculation, 
thought of nothing less than its entire destruction, and for that purpose 
marched out of the city with his guards; but as soon as IT'/nw perceived 
his approach, he feigned to retreat before him, until by this means he 
had drawn him beyond the wood where the other divisions were posted. 

By 
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By the closing of these from both sides, the army of the khalif was BOOK I. 
surrounded and broken, himself was made prisoner, and the city cHApTviir. 
surrendered to the conqueror. Upon entering it, Ulau discovered, to 
his great astonishment, a tower filled with gold. He called the khalif 
before him, and after reproaching him with his avarice, that prevented 
him from employing his treasures in the formation of an army for the 
defence of his capital against the powerful invasion with which it had 
long been threatened, gave orders for his being shut up in this same 
tower, without sustenance ; and there, in the midst of his wealth, he 
soon finished a miserable existence.^ ^3 

I judge that our Lord Jesus Christ herein thought proper to avenge 
the w'rongs of his faithful Christians, so abhorred by this khalif. From 
the time of his accession in 1225, his daily thoughts were employed on 
the means of converting to his religion those who resided within his 
dominions, or, upon their refusal, in forming pretences for putting 
them to death. Consulting with his learned men for this purpose, they 
discovered a passage in the Gospel where it is said : “ If ye have faith 
“ as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, remove 
« hence to yonder place, and it shall remove,” (upon prayer to that 
effect addressed to the divine majesty); and being rejoiced at the 
discovery, persuaded as he was that the thing was utterly impossible, 
he gave orders for assembling all the Nestorian and Jacobite Christians 
who dwelt in Baghdad, and who were very numerous. To these the 
question was propounded, whether they believed all that is asserted in 
the text of their Gospel to be true, or not. They made answer that it 
was true- “ Then,” said the khalif, “ if it be true, let us see which 
« of you will give the proof of his faith ; for certainly if there is not to 
« be found one amongst you who possesses even so small a portion of 
« faith in his Lord, as to be equal to a grain of mustard, I shall be 
“ justified in regarding you, from henceforth, as a wicked, reprobate, 

« and faithless people. I allow you therefore ten days, before the 
“ expiration of which you must either, through the power of Him 
“ whom you worship, remove the mountain now before you, or embrace 
« the law of our prophet ; in either of which cases you will be safe ; 

“ but otherwise you must all expect to sufier the most cruel deaths.” 

The Christians; acquainted as they were with his merciless disposition, 

K 2 - as 
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BOOK I. as well as his eagerness to despoil them of their property, upon hearing 

CHA^'iii. these words, trembled for their lives; but nevertheless, having 
confidence in their Redeemer, that he would deliver tlicm from their 
peril, they held an assembly and deliberated on the course they ought 
to take. None other presented itself than that of imploring the 
Divine Being to grant them the aid of his mercy. To obtain this, 
every individual, great and small, prostrated himself night and day 
upon the earth, shedding tears profusely, and attending to no other 
occupation than that of prayer to the Lord. When they had thus 
persevered during eight days, a divine revelation came at length, in a 
dream, to a bishop of exemplary life, directing him to proceed in 
search of a certain shoemaker (whose name is not known) having only 
one eye, whom he should summon to the mountain, as a pet son capable 
of eifecting its removal, through the divine grace. Having found the 
shoemaker and made him acquainted with the revelation, he replied 
that he did not feel himself worthy of the undertaking, his inerit.s not 
being such as to entitle him to the reward of such abundattt grace. 
Importuned however by the poor terrified Christians, he at length 
assented. It should be understood that he was a man of strict morals 
and pious conversation, having his mind pure and faithful to his (lod, 
regularly attending tlic celebration of the mass and other divine offices, 
fervent in works of charity, and rigid in the observance ol" fasts. It 
once happened to him, that a handsome young woman who came to hi& 
shop in order to be fitted with a pair of slippers, in presenting her foot, 
accidently exposed a ])art of her leg, the beauty of which excited in him 
a momentary concupiscence ; but recollecting himself, he presently 
dismissed her, and calling to mind the words of the Gospel, where it is 
said, “ If thine eye oftend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee ; 
“ for it is better to enter the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
“ having two eyes, to be cast into hell fire,” he immediately with an 
instrument of his trade, scooped out his right eye ; evincing by that 
act, beyond all doubt, the excellence of Ins faith. 

The appointed day being arrived, divine service was performed at an 
early hour, and a solemn procession was made to the plain where the 
mountain stood; the holy cross being borne in front. The khahf 
iikewsie^ in the conviction of its proving a vain ceremony on the part 

of 
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of the Christians, chose to be present, accompanied by a number of his BOOK L 
guards, for the purpose of destroying them in the event of failure. chaTTvtii. 
Here the pious artisan, kneeling before the cross, and lifting up his 
hands to heaven, humbly besought his Creator that he would compassion- 
ately look down upon earth, and for the glory and excellence of his 
name, as well as for the support and confirmation of the Christian 
faith, would lend assistance to his people in the accomplishment of the 
task imposed upon them, and thus manifest his power to the revilers of 
his law. Having concluded his prayer, he cried with a loud voice ; 

“ In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I command thee, 

“ O mountain, to remove thyself !” Upon these words being uttered, 
the mountain moved, and the earth at the same time trembled in a 
wonderful and alarming manner. The khalif and all those by whom 
he was surrounded, were struck with terror, and remained in a state of 
stupefaction. Many of the latter became Christians, and even the 
khalif secretly embraced Christianity, always wearing a cross concealed 
under his garment, which after his death was found upon him ; and on 
this account it was that they did not entomb him in the shrine of his 
predecessors. In commemoration of this singular grace bestowed 
upon them by God, all the Christians, Nestorians, and Jacobites, from 
that time forth have continued to celebrate in a solemn manner the 
return of the day on which the miracle took place ; keeping fast also 
on the vigil.^^^ 


NOTES. 

140. Mostasem Billed the last of the Abbassite kbalifs of Baghdad, 

began to reign in 1242, and was put to death in 1258. His character was that of 
a weak, indolent, voluptuous, and at the same time avaricious prince, who 
neglected the duties of his government, and committed them to the hands of a 
wicked minister, by whom he was at length betrayed to his mortal enemy. 

141. From the words of Ramusio, “ regmva nella Sedia,^^ it might be inferred 
that he considered this as the proper name of a place. None such, however, is to be 
found in Tartary ; and as the Italian word means no more than the seat or throne, 

it 
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BOOK 1 . it is obvious that our author intended only to s.sj, that 3lcingU‘kaan reigned at 

period in Kara-'horum^ tlie capital of his I'ariarian empire* 


142* According to the most accurate oriental liistoiians it was not tiiiiil the 
jear 1255 that llulagu (whom Haiton calls JlmhmiLs or Ilaoh^ F. (*aiibi! 
Molqyou^ and our author Ula-u) crossed the ().\us. In 1256 requiied 1/inlri- 
sem to assist him in the reduction of the Ismaeiians^ and in 1258 obtaiiiod posseN- 
sion of Baghdad. P. Gaubilj upon the authority of the Chinese aiiiidlnj |ilace'- 
this event in 1257. 


143. Most of the circumstances detailed in this superficial and incorrect 
account of the conquest of Baghdad and extinction of the khaiitat, by the 
Moghuls, are not to be found in the iMin versionn, and may have been a<icled to 
the text by one who was acquainted with the Oriental History of Haiton the 
Armenian ; as the reader will be enabled to judge from the following pasnages of 
that work: Caliphus quidem captus vivus adductus fuit ante prsesenltain Iliio- 

loni; et invente fuerunt in Baldach tanta" divitne, quod \ix credeinltini met, 
esse totidem in residue hujus mundi. % • . . #Tibi damus, inquit, in cibum ista 
omnia pretiosa, qiue tantuni dilexisti et cum inagna aviditate custtHiiNli: et 
praecepit ponere Caliphum una camera, et ante ipbuin projuu in.iigaiitaH ei 
aurnm, ut de illis comederet quantum vellet, et pnecepit ne alicpiis cilnis 

darctur Et sic rnorte pessima miser illc et a\arus miNerabilein \itaiti 

finivit: nee unquam Caliphus postea exstetit in Baldach.’’ Cap 2"^ 2ln p. 12, 
ed* Mulleri. The work of Haiton (an ecclesiastic) was translated into Lai in bj 
the person who had previously drawn it up in French, from the moiilli of 
Haiton himself, about the year 1307, and might therefore have lieeii iti the 
hands of some of the earliest of the transcribers of our author’s travels. It is 
not, however, improbable, on the other hand, that the Pono faiiiil) might have 
heard the circumstances when (in the year 1271 or 1272) they travelled lliroiigli 
the dominions of Leon or Livon 11, the son and successor of Haiton L 

144. The pretended miracle is here more minutely detailed Ilian in other ver- 
sions, and the Latin text states it to have taken place at Tauris and not at Bagh- 
dad, although that w^ould have been inconsistent with the presence of the klialif. 
If it was recorded by our author as it is handed down to us, we can only bay that 
he must have been deceived by a pious fabrication of the Christians on the spot, 
as he neither pretends to, nor could have been an eye-witness of traiiHactions in 
the days of Mmtasem. Such instances of imposition and crecJiiIily have been 
toO' common in the world, even down to our own time (in which the blood of St. 
Jmiwarius has so often undergone liquefaction), to excite surprise at 111# Wiiik* 
nett tnf individual of the thirt^nth ceatuiyr. See Note 119* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the noble city of Tauris, in IraJc, and of its commercial and other 

inhabitants. 

Taueis is a lafge city belonging to the province of which BOOK I. 
contains many other cities and fortified places, but this is the most cha^ix. 
eminent and most populous,!^® The inhabitants support themselves 
principally by commerce and manufactures, which latter consist of 
various kinds of silk, some of them interwoven with gold, and of 
high price. It is so advantageously situated for trade, that merchants 
from India, from Baldach, Mosul, Cremessor,^^^ as well as from 
different parts of Europe, resort thither to purchase and to sell a 
number of articles. Precious stones and pearls in abundance may be 
procured at this place The merchants concerned in foreign 
commerce acquire considerable wealth, but the inhabitants in general 
are poor. They consist of a mixture of various nations and sects, 
Nestorians, Armenians, Jacobites, Georgians, Persians, and the 
followers of Mahomet, who form the bulk of the population and are 
those properly called Taurisians.^®® Each description of people have 
their peculiar language. The city is surroilnded with delightful gardens 
producing the finest fruits.^®^ The Mahometan inhabitants are 
treacherous and unprincipled. According to their doctrine, whatever 
is stolen or plundered from others of a different faith, is properly taken, 
and the theft is no crime j whilst those who suffer death or injury by the 
hands of Christians, are considered as martyrs. If therefore they 
were not prohibited and restrained by the powers who now govern 
them,’*’-^ they would commit many outrages. These principles are 
common to all the Saracens. When they are at the point of death 
their priest attends upon them and asks whether they believe that 
Mahomet was the true apostle of God. If their answer be that they 
do believe, their salvation is assured to them ; and in consequence of 
this facility of absolution, which gives free scope to the perpetration 
of every thing^ fiiglttousi, ■ they have succeeded in cotiveiting to their 
faith a great propbrtion of’ the Tartars, who consider it as relieving 

them 
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them from restraint in the commission of crimes.i^^ From Tauris to 
Persia is twelve days journey.^ 


NOTES. 

145. The city of Tauris, by the Persians and other orientals named Tabri j 

is situated in the province of Adei-baijm, which borders on that of Al-J, ba/ or 
the Persian Iralc, and formed with it the ancient kingdom of Mi'dia. 'fii.R 
Taut is ih not the Eebatanaoi the Greek writers, as supposed by manv Ipained 
geographers, has been satisfactorily proved by my friend Major licnnelJ, nho 
shews (in the Geographical Sjstem of Herodotus, p. 272) (hat this honoin 
belongs to llamadan. It has been, however, at all periods, a place ofi^teat 
importance. Upon the conquest of Persia by the Moghuls, about the jeai 12 m, it 
became the principal residence of Ilula^u and his descendants, until (he founding 
of SuUaniyak, in the beginning of the fourteenth centmy. Bctbre the close of 
that century it was taken and sacked by Tamerlane and during (he reign of tlie S(Jt 
family it was several times plundered by the Ottomans, but has always reverted to 
the Persian government. Chardin, who visited it in 1673, gives a magnificent 
account ofits numerous cai-avanserais and bazars, and describes the greatsquare as 
surpassing that o( Jspalum in size and grandeur. The name of this city, which in 
the Basle edition as well as that of Bamusio is Taurh, and in the older Latin 
Thaurh, is corrupted to Totis in all the early Italian epitomes. 

146. Cremessar, otherwise written Crmosor, Cormosa, Cremos, and Comm, is 
no other than the famous city of Ormuz or Hormuz, by the ancients called Mar- 
muza, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf; of which there will be occasion to 
speak more particularly hereafter. BaMach, we have already seen, is the city of 
Baghdad. 

147. “ Le nombre d’^trangers,” says Chardin, “ qui se trouve 14 (k Taurisjen 
“ tout terns est aussi fort grand ; il y en a de tous les endroits de 1’ Asic, et je ne 
“ s^ay s’il y a sorte de marchandise dont Ton ne puisse y trouver magazin. La 
“ ville est remplie de metiers en coton, en soye, et en or. Les plus beaux turbans 

de Perse s’y fabriquent. J’ay ouy assurer aux principaux roarchands de la ville, 
“ qu’on y fabrique tous les ans six mille balles de soye. Le commerce de cette 
“ ville s’dtend dans toute la Perse, etdans toutelaTurquie, en Moscovie, en 
« Tartarie, aux Indes, et sur la Mer Noire.” P. 292, fo. 

14$. Chardin mentions a particular bazar (le plus beau de tous) for the sale of 
jewels and other articles of extraordinary value. The pearls both from the 

fisheries 
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fisheries of Ceylon^ and from Bahrein in th r ^ i of Persiaj appear to have 
been conveyed in the first instance to Baghdad^ where they were polished and 
boredj and from thence to the other markets of Asia and Europe^ particularly 
Constantinople. 


BOOK L 

CHAP. IX. 
Notes, 


149. These Persians, as distinguished from the Mahometans, must have been 
the original inhabitants of Farsistan^ who retained the ancient religion of ZerdusM 
or Zoroaster, the characteristic of which was the worship of fire, and whom (in 
their modern stale of expatriation) we term Parsis. They constitute at this time 
the most wealthy, as well as the most ingenious class of native inhabitants, living 
under the English protection at Bombay. 

150. I am not sure of having here correctly given the meaning of Ramusio’s 
words, et le genti die adorano Macometto e il popolo della citt^, che si chiama*- 

no Taurisini;” or whether, in reference to the preceding part, he does not 
mean to apply the name of Taurisians to the whole population, 

151. Abulfeda praises its gardens; and the abundance and variety of its fruits 
are noticed by Chardin. 

152. That Is, by their new lords, the Moghul Tartars. 

153. It is curious to observe here the same argument as that employed by the 
advocates for the Reformation, against auricular confession and absolution. 

154;. This must be understood of Persia proper, Pars or Farsistan, of which 
Persepolia was the ancient capital, as Shims is the modern ; but he probably 
means the distance from Tmris to Kasbin, which he speaks of in the next chapter 
as the first city upon entering Persia. 


CHAPTER X. 

Of the Monastery qf Saint Barsamo, in the neighbourhood of Tauris. 

Not far from Tauris is a monastery that takes its name from the holy chap. x. 
saint Bcerscam,^^ and is eminent for devotion. There is here an Abbot 
and many monies, who resemble the order of Cafmelites in the fashion 

L of 
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BOOK I. of their dress. That they may not lead a life of idleness, they employ 
CHAP. X. themselves continually in the weaving of woollen girdles, which thee 
place upon the altar of their saint during the celebration of divine 
service, and when they make the circuit of the provinces, soliciting 
alms (in the same manner as do the brethren of the order ol’ the IIol) 
Ghost), they present these girdles to tlicir friends and to ])cr.sons ol" 
distinction; being esteemed good for rheumatic pains, on wlu'ch accouni 
they are devoutly sought for by all ranks. 


NOTE. 

153. After a vain search for this Saint in the Italian calendars of latter tniu 
from whence he must have boL'n removed to make room for others, 1 disi’itvcrcd 
the following notice in the “^Tabula? Chronologies Jo. Doniinici Musanlii:” 
“ Seculo 11. Sanctns Barsinifens episcopus Edess® in Sj ria plurimos Christo Incra- 
“ tur.” No doubt can be entertained of this Syrian bishop being the saint to 
whose patronage the inonasteiy was recommended. 


CHAPTER 

Of the namei> of the eight langdoms that constitute the province qf Persia, 
and of the breed of horses and qf asses found therein. 

ujAi* \i. l:s! Persia, which is a large province, there are many kingdoms, the 
names of which are as follows. The first, and which you meet with 
upon entering the country, is Kasibin ; the second, lying towards the 
south (west), is Kurdistan the third is Lor towards the north, 
the fourth is Bitolishm ; tire fifth, Spaan ; the sixth, Siras ; the 
seventh, Soncara ; the eighth, Timocain,^^'^ which is at the extremity 
of Persk, All thase kingdoms lie to the south, excepting Timocain, 
»ttd this is to the nolth, aearthe place caJded Arbor SeccoJ^'*' The 
ewakry k distinguished for its exfflellent breed of horses, many of 

which 
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which are carried for sale to India, and bring high prices j not less in BOOK I. 

general than two hundred livres tournois.^®^' it produces also the 

largest and handsomest breed of asses in the world,i6® which sell (on 

the spot) at higher prices than the horses, because they are more easily 

fed, are capable of carrying heavier burthens, and travel further in the 

day than either horses or mules, which cannot support an equal degree 

of fatigue. The merchants, therefore, who in travelling from one 

province to another are obliged to pass extensive deserts and tracts of 

sand, where no kind of herbage is to be met with, and where, on 

account of the distance between the wells or other watering places, it 

is necessary to make long journies in the course of the day, are desirous 

of providing themselves with asses in preference, as they get sooner 

over the ground and require a smaller allowance of food. Camels also 

are employed here, and these in like manner carry great weights and 

are maintained at little cost, but they are not so swift as the asses. 

The traders of these parts convey the horses to to Ormus, and 

to other places on the coast of the Indian sea, where they are purchased 
by those who carry them to India. In consequence, however, of the 
greater heat of that country, they do not last many years, being natives 
of a temperate climate. In some of these districts, the people are 
savage and blood-thirsty, making a common practice of wounding and 
murdering each other. They would not refrain from doing injury to 
the merchants and travellers, were they not in terror of their eastern 
lords, who cause them to be severely punished. A regulation is 
also established that in all roads, where danger is apprehended, the 
inhabitants shall be obliged, upon the requisition of the merchants, to 
provide active and trusty conductors for their guidance and security, 
between one district and another ; who are to be paid at the rate of 
two or three groats for each loaded beast, according to the distance. 

They are all followers of the Mahometan religion. In the cities, 
however, there are merchants and numerous artisans, who manufacture 
a variety of stuffs of silk and gold.^^® Cotton grows abundantly in this 
country, as do wheat, barley,!^^ millet, and several other sorts of grain j 
together with grapes and every species of fruit. Should any one assert 
that the Sai’acens do not drink wine, being forbidden by their law, it 
may be answered that they quiet their consciences on this point by 

L 2 persuading 
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persuading themselves that if they take the precaution of boiling it ovc 
the fire, by which it is partly consumed and becomes sweet, they m;n 
drink it without infringing the commandment; for having changed it'' 
taste, they change its name, and no longer call it wine, although it is 
such in fact.^'* 


NOTES. 

1 j 6. In the Italian epitomC'' we find at this place t«o chapters which have net 
Been admitted in the other editions Mention ii made, in the first, of a oily ot 
Pei'bia named Saha, from whence the three mngi took their dep.ntini', v\h< n thev 
proceeded to adore the infant Christ at Bethlehem, anti where tiny nete atler* 
wards buried in magnificent tombs: but that he, Maiuo, was not able to obtain 
in that citj any satisfactory information on the subject of tliest' three royal person- 
ages. In the second chapter he is made to state, that at the distance of three 
days journey from Saha there was a castle named Kalasala-pt i in\ki, signify ing the 
castle of those who worship fire as their divinity ; and that the natives accounted 
for the origin of the worship by many idle and imtimnded tales; saying, that 
when the three kings were about to return from the land of the dews, whither 
they had gone to make their offerings to a prophet lately born there, the t hihl 
piesentcd them with a box (huimta), which upon opening it in the course of then 
journey, was found to contain only a stone, and this they threw contemptuouHly 
into a well. By the same ill-diaposod and faithless people it was further reported, 
that fire immediately descended from heaven and filled the well with flame, of 
which the three kings took each a portion, and conveyed it to their respective 
homes, where it became an object of adoration ; adding, that when it happens 
to be extinguished in one place, the people search for it in another, thus performing 
journies of five, eight, and even eleven miles, for the purpose of lighting their 
tamps ; and if they cannot find it nearer, they proceed to the burning well itself. 
All these circumstances he learned from the inhabitants of the castle. 

However idle this story may be in point of fact, there is strong internal 
evidence of its genuineness so far as it regards our author, who relates only what 
he was told, and properly treats the legend with contempt. The idea of a well 
ignited by celestial fire is obviously founded on the existence of burning-welb or 
caverns in various parts of Asia, particularly at Baku near the Caspian, spoken 
of in Note lOd, and on the coast of Karamania, seen by Capt. Beaufort; 
hut to the Persian scholar the name of the place will present the strongest 
criterion of veracity, as he must perceive that the words Kala saia-permia arc 

intended 
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intended for Kdat perestdn or perhaps Kalah dtish perestdn ^ $ BOOK L 

literally, the castle of the fire-worshippers.’’ The name of Saba^ which 
is certainly not to be discovered amongst the towns of Persia, may be thought 
to have a reference to the doctrines of Sabaism, so nearly connected with those 
of the Guebers. 

157. In the ordinary use of these terms, a kingdom is understood to con* 
sist of provinces, but upon the partition of the immense empire inhe- 
rited by the descendants of Jengi%-hhan^ the province assigned (as a fief) to 
each of his sons or grandsons comprehended what were, before his conquests, 
independent kingdctos. 

158. Upon entering Persian Irak from the side of Tauris^ the first great city 
{Sultamjah not being then built) is Kasbin^ or more properly Kazvin J , which 
has at different periods of its history been a royal residence. In the enumeration 
of these eight kingdoms our author sometimes gives the name of the capital, as in 
this instance, and sometimes that of the province or district, as in those which 
immediately follow. He seems to have written down, or dictated the names as 
they occurred to his recollection, without system, and with little regard to 
arrangement. To books on the subject he could not refer for that aid of which all 
travellers since his time have wisely availed themselves, because such did not 
then exist in Europe. 

159. We should not have expected to find Kurdistan^ which belonged to the 
ancient Assyria, stated as one of the component paits of Persia, although many 
of its inhabitants have at times been brought under subjection to that monar- 
chy ; nor, if included, can it be said to lie to the south. It may indeed be 
conjectured that jBTAwmtox (often written Khuzktan)^ the ancient Susiana, situ- 
ated at the head of the Persian gulf, and consequently south from Kazvin^ and 
not Kiirdhtan^ which lies to the west, is the district intended. Churestan^ ait 

ol Muschiarek^ etiam Chuzestan appellatur. Est ampla provincia, multas urbes 

tenens, inter al Basrara et Persiam.” Abulfedae Geographia. 

160* If the former place be meant for Khuristariy L6r or Ldr j) may with 
propriety be said to lie to the north of it, although with respect to Kazmn and 
Persia in general it is a southern province. II ne faut pas confondre,” says 
D’Herbelot, le pays de Lor avec celui de Lar ou Larktan^ qui s’^tend le long* 
dll gulfe Persique. Celui de Lor ou Lour est montagneux, et d^pendoit aiitre- 
fois de la province nomm^e Kouzistan, qui est Pancienne Susiane*,’’ Biblioth*. 

Orient 
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161. Of SwUstofi it would be difficult to foi m anv conjecture; but finduig tin 
name, in other veisions, written Ctclslam, Cilnstum, and in tiie eaih Itahaii 
epitome, Cieslan, I have little doubt of its beiiij* intended for Siji stun, 

also written Siyestan , a province which lies in the eastern ijuarter ot 

Persia. 

162. The city of Spoon, SpcJian, or Itpahmi, by the Arabians called Isfnhmi 
situated in the southern part of Persian Irak, is well kiiovui a^ the 

magnificent capital of the kings, of the .hV/i family, which, especially dining the 
reig-n of Shah Abhciss II., exceeded in splendour as well as extent, ino..i isi.iin 
cities. It fell under the dominion of the Moghuls iu 1221, and was taken 
plundered and nearly destroyed by Tamerlane in 1687. “ Seguendo il eantiiio,’ 
says Josaphat Barbaro, in 1471, “■ trovainmo una tt>rra mnninata Spahfim. 
laquel e stata mirabile per fino al presente.” Viaggio in Persia, p, 4 L i'iino. 

163. Shiras , the capital of Pars or Persia proper, anti at some iktukIs, 
of the Persian empire, is also too well known by the dohcriptiou of travellers, 
to render it necessary to say more here, than that it ranks next to Inpahitii, 
amongst the royal cities. 

164. This much corrupted name, which is Sonrara in llamnsio’s text, SiH'lmtii 
in that of the Basie edition, Sontam in the earlier Latin, ('onruf o in the B, M. 
and SoKcara (according to Miiller) in the Berlin inamihcri|)t, (minfo m ilu 
Italian epitomes, and Cotehara in the old English ver'-ion, is tin* Kmhtm oi 
<?KrA*an ^1^ of eastern geographeis, and evidently foniiected nith the 
coRia of the ancients. It is probable, however, that U formed only n portion 
of the country so named; the remainder being included in the modern province 
of Tciisnstan or Matandemm, Its situation is at the soutlniustern extremity «! 
the Caspian, north of the Datmgkm range and of the province of Kumh or 
Comisene. 

165. However distant the resemblance of the names may be thought, Tirntmin 

(which in the Basle edition is Tymochaim, and in the older Latin, Thymmhaym) 
is undoubtedly intended for DamaghAn the capital of the small province 

of Ktmis, in the north-eastern quarter of Persia. By Josaphat Barbaro, the 
Venetian ambassador to that court, it is called Tremigan, and by our countryman, 
Thomas Herbert, Diurgument ; but this, we find, was not hk own corruption, 
for in one of the letters of Pietro della Valle, he complains of this abuse and 
uncertainty in the names of places : « come per essempio, quel Dmgummt, 
che PEpitome Geografica dice esser nome modemo dell’ Hircania.” The 

litter 
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latter was himself an oriental as well as a classical scholar, and remarkably BOOK L 
correct in the orthography of proper names. 

GHAP. xr. 

Notes, 

166. The district to which the appellation of Arbor Secco was given^ has 
already been adverted to in Note 685 and will be found more particularly 
mentioned in the Twentieth Chapter- 

167. The excellence of the Persian horses^ for which they may perhaps be 
indebted to the mixture of the Arabian and the Turki breed, is well known. 

A detailed account of their qualities is given by Chardin (T. ii. chap. viii. p. 

25, 4jto.) ; and also by Malcolm, (Hist of Persia, Vol. ii. p. 516). As thelivre 
fournois, in the fourteenth century, was at the proportionate value of twenty- 
live to one livre of the present times, it follows that the price at which the 
Persian horses sold in India was from fifteen hundred to two thousand rupees. 

168. The follo\ving account is given by Chardin of the breed of asses in 
Persia ; Apr^s les mules, ” says this traveller, ils out P^ne, dont il y a de 
deux sortes en Perse ; les fines du pais, <|ui sont lents et pesans comme les fines 
de nos pais, dont ils ne se servent qu’a porter des fardeaux ; et une race defines 
d’Arabie, qui sont de fort jolies bfites, et les premiers fines du monde. . • .L’on 
lie s'en sort que pour montUifes . , . . 11 y en a du prix de quatre cens francs, 
et Von n’en sauroit avoir d’un pen bon k moins de vingt-cinq pistoles. On 
les pause comme les chevaux.” P. 26. Dans toute notre petite caravfine, ” 
says Niebuhr, speaking of his journey from Abmhakhr to Shiraz^ il n’y avoit 
pas iin soul chainestu ; la plupart des marchandises fut transport^ sor des fines. 

Quelques mdrchands avoient aiissi des clievaUx charges, et pour peu qu’ils 
etoient en etat d’en payer les frfiix, ils alloient eux-memes a cheVal ^ d’autres 
etoient moiitcs siir des fines, et le reste marchoit k pied,” Voy. T. ii. p. 78. 

Capt. Christie mentions that at Yezd the price of an ass was fifteen pounds 
sterling. 

169. Itui or ChMy has been shewn (Note 136) to be the island of Kt$ or 
Ki to which the trade of Siraf^ in the Persian gulf, was removed. Of the 
celebrated port of Ormuz, there will be occasion to speak hereafter. 

170. By their eastern lords” are meant the Moghul Tartars, who entered 
Pereff. the eastern side of the Casp,|ian. The necessity for the coercion ber^ 
spoken is strongly fell at the present day, when, owing to the #eakness of 
the adjacent governments every chi^f in the desert is at the head of a hand of 
marauders*. Itumdarj^ says Captain Christie, was built and peopled by 

Khan Juhm the most noted robher in this cduntry, toe lerror of 

« all tile kai‘W&«t.’'* ' f tSirfeJS ftt Bei&bchiStab, IW'. p. 408. 

171. The 
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BOOK I. 171. The Kalian grossly or groafi, are a small ftilver coin, whieh have 

differed in weight and value at different periock. Those of Pope Innocent XL 

the oldest in my possession, contain as much silver as the thri'e-penny pieces of 
Charles II. of England. 

179. “ Je nc parlerai point,” says Chardin, “ d’unc infinite de sortes d’etoffes 
de soye pure, ni des otoffes de soyc avec du colon .... Jc ne parlerai ipie de lour'' 

brocards. lls appcllent le brocard Zerbafe^ e’est ii-dire, tissure d’or II 

ne so fait point d’dtoffe si chore par tout le monde.” T. ii. p. 86, 4 to. Pottinger, 
speaking of the manufactures of Kashan, says: Its staples are copper-« are, 

“ carpets, and coloured and flowered silks, which latter are exquisitely iiean- 
“ tiful. I purchased some of them made in scarfs, in imitation of the richest 
“ Kashmeer shawls.” Travels in Beloochistaii, p. 944 . 

173. Wheat grows in the northern provinces of Persia, and also in the south- 
ern, although less commonly. “ Barley ” .says Malcolm “ is often sold in 
“ Persia at one farthing per pound, and wheat is not on the average more than 
“ a third of the price dearer than barley.” Hist, of Persia, vol. ii. p..‘)l‘). 

174. The practice of boiling wine is known to be common amongst the eastern 
people, but whether the motive for it, here assigned, be the true one, orviheihei 
we should not rather conclude that they prefer the taste, may be doubted. Thi- 
Persians have always been leas strict than the otlier more orthodox Mahometan*', 
in regard to indulgence in wine ; and Pietro della Valle menfions two ordinance'' 
of Shah Abbas ; the one forbidding the use of it, which shew*, that tlu' »(*hgiaus 
precept had failed of its effect ; and a second annulling the prohibition, upon his 
finding that the people, and especially the soldiers, had substituted for wine, 

liquid preparation of opium, by which their health was injured. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of the city of YasM and its maniffactures, and ^ tfie ammak found in 
the country between, that fhee and Kkrmm, 

CHAP. XU. Yasdi is a considerable city on tbe confines of Persia, where there 
is much traffic.^^® A i^ecies of silk cloth manufactured there is 

known 
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known by the appellation of Yasdi, and is carried from thence by the 
merchants to all parts of the world. Its inhabitants are of the 
Mahometan religion. Those who travel from that city, employ eight 
days in passing over a plain, in the course of which they meet with 
only three places that aftbrd accomraodation.i^^' The road lies through 
extensive groves of the date-bearing palm, in which there is abundance 
of game, as well beasts, as partridges and quails j and those travellers 
who are fond of the amusements of the chase, may here enjoy excellent 
sport. Wild asses are likewise to be met with.^^s the end of 
eight days you arrive at a kingdom named Kierman^'^^ 


NOTES. 

175. is the most eastern city of the province of Pars or Persia 
proper. Captain Christie, by whom it was visited in 1810, describes it as 
ct ypry large and populous city, situated on the edge of a sandy desert, 
“ contiguous to a range of mountains running east and west ” “ It is celebrated” 
he observes “ by all merchants, for the protection afforded to speculators, 

and the security of its inhabitants and their property. It is the grand mart 
“ between Hindoostan, Khorasan, Bagdad and Persia, and is said to be a 
“ place of greater trade than any other in the latter empire.” Trav. in Beloo- 
chistan, App. p. 421. 

176. DTIerbelot observes that “les etoffes de soye qu’on y travaille, et 

“ que Ton appelle en Turc et en Persan comasche Yezdi, la rendent fort mar- 
“ chande.” In the Memoirs of also, we read of a donation made 

to an ambassador, by Nadir Shah, consisting of twenty-five pieces of Yezd^ 
brocade. This notice by our author of the circumstance, however unimportant 
in itself, of a particular species of silk retaining in commerce the name of 
the city where it was manufactured, is one of the many internal proofs of 
the genuineness of his work. 

177. This is usually named the Desert of Kirman. 

178. We read of wild asses delivered as presents, and consequently as 
cariosities, to Shah Abbas and other kings of Persia. Renn^l observes that 
“ the wild asses jresparked by Xenophon for their swiftness, bear much the 
same character at present. Texeira in 1606, saw herds of them in the Arabian 

M desert, 
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desert, immediately opposite to tlic desert of Mesopotamia, wliere Xcuoplio. 
saw them.” Illustrations, p. 100. 

179. The distance between Yesd and the capital of Kirmnn is about oiu* 
hundred and sixty geographical miles, which would I)e at the rate of twenty 
miles per day. But the average travelling rate of a light curinan, as deduced 
by Major Rennell, is only fifteen to fifteen and a half, with camel", or ^eventeeii 
to eighteen with mules ; when on long journios. It ina\ ind<>ed, he understotK! 
that the desert alone, e.xclusive of some portion <»f cultivated country, employed 
eight days. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

Of ihe kingdom of Kierman, In/ the ancients named Karmania / qf its 
fossil and mineral productions; its inanujbetures ; its Jalcons ; and a/ 
a great descent observed tipon passing out of that country. 

Kierman is a kingdom, on the eastern confines of lA’r.sia,'''*' whicli 
was formerly governed by its own monarchs, in hereditary successitni j 
but since the Tartars liave brought it under their dominion, they appoint 
governors to it at their pleasure. In the mountain.s of this country 
are found the precious stones that we call turquoises.* There arc also 
veins of steel, and of antimony*'*-* in large quantities. 'I’hey 
manufacture here in great perfection all the articles necessary for 
warlike equipment, such as saddles, bridles, spurs, sword.s, bows, 
quivera, and every kind of arms in use amongst these people. The 
women and young persons work with the needle, in embroideries of 
silk and gold, in a variety of colours and patterns, representing birds 
and beasts, with other ornamental devices.***^ These arc designed for the 
curtains, coverlets, and cushions of the sleeping places ol' the rich j 
and the work is executed with so much taste and skill as to be an 
object of admiration. In the mountainous parts are bred the best 
falcons that any where take wing. They are smaller than the 
peregrine falcon ; reddish about fire breast, belly, and under the tail j 

and 
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and their flight is so swift that no bird can escape them. Upon leaving BOOK I. 
Kierman, you travel for eight days along a plain, by a pleasant road, cHApi^ni. 
and rendered still more delightful by the abundance of partridge and 
other game.*®'’’ You also meet frequently with towns and castles, as 
well as scattered habitations ; until at length you arrive at a considerable 
descent, which occupies two days. Fruit trees are found there in 
great numbers ; the district having formerly been peopled, though at 
present without inhabitants. Herdsmen alone are seen in it, attending 
the pasturing of their cattle. In that part of the country which you 
pass before you reach the descent, the cold is so severe that a man can 
with difficulty defend himself against it by wearing many garments and 
pelisses.'®*' 


NOTES. 

]80. Kinndn is a province of Persia, situated at the south-eastern 

extremity of that kingdom. Its capital city appears to be most usually called 
by the same name, but is also known by that of Sirgan, as the word is pro- 
nounced by the Persians, or Sirjan as pronounced by the Arabs. The province,” 
says Pottinger, by whom it was visited in 1810, “is bounded on the east 
“ by a part of Seistan and Beloochistan ; west by the province of Pars ; south 
“ by parts of Laristan, Mukran, and the Persian gulpb; and north by 
“ Eerak and Khorasan. It has from the earliest ages been partitioned into the 
“ habitable and desert regions.” P. 219. “ The city of Kirman,” he adds “ is 
“ situated on the western side of a capacious plain, so close to the mountains, 
“ that two of them, on which there are ancient decayed forts, completely 
“ command it. It was once the most flourishing in Persia, and in size was 
“ second to none, except the capital, Isfahan.” P. 221. “ No city in the east 

“ has been more subject to reverses of fortune, or oftener the scene of the most 
“ destructive wars, both foreign and domestic, than Kirman” P. 222. 

It would seem that our author did not consider Kirman as being, in his time, an 
integral part of Persia, from his not including it amongst the eight provinces 
or kingdoms which he enumerates ; and in this light also it was held by JEdrisi 
who wrote in the twelfth century, and says : “ Et verd terra Karman inteijacet 
“ terras Persia et terras Mecran.” P. 129. 

181. “ La plus riche mine de Perse” says Chardin “ est ceUe des tur- 
“ quoises. On en a en deux endroits, a Nichapour en Ccerasson, et dans une 

M 2 montagne 
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BOOK L nioiitagnc qiii c&i eotre lTI}rcnnie ei la Parlliidoj k quatre Joiirncecs cle la r 

’■ Caspienne, nommee Phirom-cou, T. ii. p. 21, I to. 

tHAP.xni. * 

Notes jgg^ Les de fer'’ the f,ame traudler claii^ lUirvimlv 

dans la Medic septentrionale, au pais des Farthe-n dans la IJaelriaiie, Li s 
mines d'acier se trouvent dans h> mcmcs pafs, et j prodiiiseiit iimuiciiiipd' 
F. 23. He then proceeds to describe Us padienkr cpialiiies, and to (cniipanMi 
nilli the steel oi‘ India. 

183. 'rhc nord irndamo'' of llnnmsm\ tt‘\t 5 amlafuai^ii of tin'* 
liable* edition, is not to be iaiind in aa\ dictionai*}, nor Ime preceding tian^ 
lators attcnnpted to render it bj am Cimresponding term, but lei the 
stand as they found it in their copy, f should not, from an\ riSinu!>laufe of 
sound, have hazarded the conjecture of its being intended Ihr mdii^fnih d' !)Ut 
learning from the travels of Chardin that antimony is the produce* of connlrie*^ 
on the eastern side of Persia, of \%hichour author here speaks, 1 coiwder IIh* 
probability of such a corruption as having «iome weight. f funtimoiiie"^ he s»i)s 

se trouve vers la Caramanie (not the province of Asia minor, but hlimmi) : 
mais e’est un antimoine bfitard; car apres Favoir (ait fondre, on ne innnv 
dedans que de plomb fort fm.*’ F. 23. A further occasion \^iH pr«*st*iit 
itself, in the Notes to Cliap. NIX, of adverting to the nature of this miiierah 

I8i. I learn” sa%s Pidtingcr ^MVom a manuscript Iiistor\ cd'" the compie^l 
of Mukran, in the ninetieth jear of the hijree, that Kirtiian a h llieii a 
very exteubive city, full of riches, and celebrated for the exielltmre the 
skamk and mms made in it” P. 222. The trade of Kirniait tliougli blill 
considerable, has never revived in a manner to be compared to wlial if Wii> 
previous to its last depopulation, and in all likelihood inner will again, iis 
the resort of merchants to the sea-port town of Aboo^huhr or ilusliire, 
farther up the giilph of Persia, daily gains ground, to the prejmliee of lliiiuler 
« Abass, and, of consequence, Kirinan. Its manufdctures of sIkuvL, iiialcli- 
locks, and numwds or felts, are celebrated ail over Ada, and are hiiid lo 
afford employment to upwards of one third of the inliabilantb, whether miiie 
« OF female.” F. 225. 

!85. Our author omits no opportunity of mentioning field sports, andfs|iecially 
hawking, of which he seems to have been passionately fond. The falcoiit 
peliegrini,” or peregrine falcons, although probably so called from iJieir 
migrating, are a particular species. The peregrine or passenger falcon,” my$ 
the history of British birds is rarely met with in Britain, and coawqiititly 
** is but little known with usi it is about the size of the coawioa falcon.” 
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Les perdrix cle Perse ” says Chardin sont^ comme je crois^ les plus grosses 
percirix du inonde, et du gofit le plus excellent.’’ P. 30. 

181). The road from the city of Kirman towards the Persian g'ulfj here descri- 
bed^ probably lay through the town of Bam or Bumm^ which stands near the 
boiiiidary line between what are considered as the cold and the warm regions 
oi Jiirmmh The province of Nurmansheer ” says Pottinger extends from the 
waste dividing it from Beloochistan to the city of Bumm. . . . .Its boundary to 
the westward is the province of Kirman, of which, I believe, it is now deemed 
a component district; to the eastward it has the desert, as already mentioned; 
and, north and south, two ranges of mountains, the last of which are by much 
the highest, and I imagine, at all seasons, crowned with snow, as they were 
'when I saw them, at which period it was exceedingly hot in the plain beneath.” 
P. P)9. These appear to be the Mountains of Maren^ which, says Ibn Haukal, 
belong to the cold region of Kirman; snow falls on them.” P. 141. In 
another passage he mentions, that upon reaching a town on the Bam road, 
you turn to the right hand, in order to gain Jireft^ a town not far from Hormuz^ 
where the inhabitants enjoy at once all the productions of both warm and cold 
climates.” P. 142. With respect to the degree of cold said to be experienced 
in this tract, it may be only referable to the feelings of persons accustomed to 
excessive heat. To the southward of the great chain of mountains that I have 
described above ” Pottinger adds, and between their bases and the sea, 
lies the Gunnseer or hot country . . . .Within the limits of Kirman this tract is 
almost solely composed of saline sand, and the climate is peculiarly unhealthy. 
It produces nothing but dates, which are of a very inferior quality, and is in 
" consequence nearly depopulated.” P. 2^1. 


BOOK L 

CHAP. XIU. 
Note''. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the city of Kamandu, and district of Reoharle; of certain Urds 
found there ; of a peculiar kind of oxen ; and of the Karaunas, a 
tribe of robbers. 

After passing the descent of which mention has been made, you chap.xiv. 
arrive at a plain that extends, in a southern direction, to the distance 
of five days journey j at Ihe commencement of which there is a town 
named Kamemduf^^ formerly a large place and of much consequence, 

but 
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BOOK I, but not SO at tins day, having been repeatedly laid waste by the Tartarh. 

CH ~~\iv neighbouring district is called Rcohark. The temperat urc of the 
plain is very warm. It produces wheat, rice and oilier giaiiis. On that 
part of it which lies nearest to the hills, grow pomegranales, (juinees and a 
variety of other fruits, amongst wliich is one called Adaiu’h apjiU',’ '' 
not known in our cool climate. Turtle doves are foinul here in vast 
numbers, occasioned by the plenty of small fruits which suppl) them with 
food, and their not being eaten by the ^Mahometans, who hold them in 
abomination. There are likewise many pheasants andfrancoHns, w hich 
latter do not resemble those of other countiies, their colour being a mix- 
ture of W’hitc and black, with red legs and beak.’'*’ Among tin* <*attle 
also there are some of an uncommon kind, particularly a species of Luge, 
white oxen, with short, smooth coats (the eflect of a hot ciunate), hurni 
short, thick, and obtuse, and having between the shouhler.^ a gibbous 
rising or hump, about the height of two palms."''* They arc beiuitiful 
animals, and being very strong arc made to carry great weights. 
Whilst loading, they are accustomed to kneel down like tlie camci, 
and then to rise up with the burthen. We find here also sheep that 
are equal to the ass in size, witli long anti thick tails, weighing thirty 
pounds and upwards, which arc fat and excellent to eaf.’"-" lathis 
province there are many lowms encompassed with lofty and thick wall'* 
of earth, for the purpose of defending the inhabitants against the 
incursions of the Karaunas, who scour the country and plunder every 
thing within their reach.^^s In order that the reader may understand 
what people these are, it is necessary to mention that there wa.s a prince 
named Nugodar, the nephew of Zagatdi who was brother of the Grand 
Ichan (Okiai), and reigned in Turkestan. ’"‘J® This Nugodar whilst 

living at Zagatc&'s court, became ambitious of being himvSelf a 
sovereign, and having heard tliat in India there was a province 
called Malahar,^'^'^ governed at tliat time by a king named A$4dm 
sultan,^^'^ which had not yet been brought under the dominion of 
the Tartars, he secretly collected a body of about ten thousand men, 
the most profligate and desperate he could find, and separating him- 
self from his uncle without giving him apy intimation of his designs, 
proceeded through Balaskan^^ to the kingdom of JTesmar.soo where he 
lost many of his people and cattle, from the difficulty and badness of 

the 
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Ihe roads, and at length entered the province of Malahar.^^^ Coming BOOK I. 
thus upon As-idin by surprise, he took from him by force a city called chaiTxiv 
JDely, as well as many others in its vicinity, and there began to reign .202 
The Tartars whom he carried thither, and who were men of a light 
complexion, mixing with the dark Indian women, produced the race 
to whom the appellation of Karaunas is given, signifying in the 
language of the country, a mixed breed j 203 and these are the people 
who have since been in the practice of committing depredations, not 
only in the country of Reobarle, but in every other to which they have 
access. In India they acquired the knowledge of magical and diaboli- 
cal arts, by means of which they are enabled to produce darkness, 
obscuring the light of day to such a degree, that persons are invisible 
to each other, unless within a very small distance. 2o4 Whenever they 
go on their predatory excursions they put this art in practice, and 
their approach is consequently not perceived. Most frequently this 
district is the scene of their operations j because when the merchants 
from various parts assemble at Ormus, and wait for those who are on 
their way from India, they send, in the winter season, their horses 
and mules, which are out of condition from the length of their journies, 
to the plain of Reobarle, where they find abundance of pasture and 
become fat. The Karaunas, aware that this will take place, seize the 
opportunity of effecting a general pillage, and make slaves of the 
people who attend the cattle, if they have not the means of ransom. 

Maiico Polo himself205 ^as once enveloped in a factitious obscurity of 
this kind, but escaped from it to the castle of Konsalmi?^^ Some of 
his companions, however, were taken and sold, and others died in their 
hands. 


NOTES. 

187. The geography of the country lying between the capital of the proviijce 
of Kirmm and the Persian gulf, is very imperfectly known, and evep Pottinger’s 
map, the most modern we possess, exhibits but one solitary name, in that tract, 
although the chains of hills are there laid down with an appearancfeDfs precision. 
It is difficult therefore to ascertain the place intended by Kartwidu (in the B* M. 

and 
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BOOK I. and Berlin manuscript*?, Camtnidt, and in tlie Italian epitomes, Edgamatf j 

even if there were grounds to believe tluit this town, which had lost it 

consequence before our atitlior’s time, is still in existence. It ina\ perhaps Im 
the Memmtn of D’Anville’s map, which is Ciillod Malidii by Ilm Hiiuksil, or el c 
the Komnin of the latter: but these are offered as mere conjectur«‘s. 

ISS. Jirobarlc (ah the name appears sdso in the Basle edition and the Italiiin 
epitomes, l)ut in the older Latin, Rotbarle, and in the li. M. and Berlin 
manuscripts, Rcoharda) is obviously meant for Rud~hdr, a {le'.criplive 

term applied, in numerous instances, to towns or districts in Fer.ia and the 
neighbouring countries. It signifies “ a river in a 'vallej, the channel of a torrent, 
“ and also a place where many streams run and the district hi're spoken of as 
answering that description, would seem from the circiuustauces, to h.ni* oecupiei! 
the banks of the river which in l)’An\ille’s and Malcolm’s maps, heais the lumu* 
of D/b Rud, and must bo crossed in the way from Kiniuin to Ormuz, 'riu 
journal of Capt. Christie mentions a place named Rodhai\ which ausweis< perlert- 
ly to the local description, but is at much too great a distance from the sliori’ 
of the Persian gulf, to he that of which we are speaking. “ Sttsimi" says this 
enterprising officer “ is a very small province on the hanks of the Iltimind . . , , 
“ separated from Mukran by an uninhabited desert. . .W’e mitered it at tin 
town of Rodbar; there the banks of the river are well cultivated and fuiitful. 
having a fine rich soil, irrigated by the stream; but the ntmo-^t hieadth ol 
this fertile stripe docs not exceed two miles, whence the dcseil ri-es m loflv 
“ cliffs, and extends over an uninterrupted tract, williotit watei or vegela- 
tion.. .The country although now inhabited by Uftghaiw and Beluoeiies in 
“ felt tents, still bears the marks of former civilization and opulence ; and tliere 
“ are ruins of villages, forts, and windmills along the whole route from Rodbar 
to Dushak, the capital.” Travels in Beloochistan, &c. Appendix p. 407, 

189. Pomus Adami is a name that has been given to the fruit called pumple- 
iiose, shaddock, or citrus decumaiuis of Linnmus; but here it may probably be 
intended for the orange itself, or pomura aurantium, named by the Arabians 
and Persians nanmj 

190. This objection to the flesh of doves, as food, may have been a local 
prejudice; for it does not appear that they are generally regarded as an unclean 
meat, by a Mahometan. But it is observed by Niebuhr: “ C’omrne il ne pout 
“ pas toujours 6ire bien stir, que Panimal ait tud suivant les loix de !a religi- 
“ on, e’est peuMtre par cette seule raison que les Arabes et les Turcs des villea 

ne » soucient pas de gibier.” Description de I’Arabie, p. 158. 


191. The 
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19L The tetrao fraiicolinus or francoline partridge of tlie Levant^ has red BOOK I. 
legs ami beak, as here described. Doctor Russell calls it francolinus 

known to tlie French by the name of gelinot (gelinotte).” The fleshy he saysj 
is delicioiiSj but the bird is not to be met with at less than a day’s journey from 
the city. (Nat. Ilisi of Aleppo.) 

192. This species of ox, commonly employed at Surat and other places on 
the western coast of India^ in drawing the carriages called hakkries^ was proba- 
bly introduced from thence to the eastern provinces of Persia. It has been 
described by many writers, and among others by Niebuhr. See Voyage en Arabic, 

&c. T. ii. p. 52. Tab, xii. 

193, This extraordinary breed of sheep (ovis laticaudata) is the native of 
various parts of Asia and Africa, and has been often described. In the Nat. Hist, 
of Aleppo the following circumstantial account of it is given, with a plate. 

They have two sorts of sheep” says Russell in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo: the one called Beduin sheep, which differ in no respect from the 
larger kinds of sheep in Britain, except that their tails are somewhat longer 
and thicker : the others are those often mentioned by travellers on account of 
their extraordinary tails | and this species is by much the most numerous. This 
tail is very broad and large, terminating in a small appendage that turns back 
upon it. It is of a substance between fat and marrow, and is not eaten 
separately, but mixed with the lean meat in many of their dishes, and also 
often used instead of butter. A common sheep of this sort, without the head, 
feet, skin and entrails, weighs about twelve or fourteen Aleppo rotoloes (of 
five pounds), of which the tail is usually three rotoloes or upwards } but such 
as are of the largest breed and have been fattened, will sometimes weigh 
above thirty rotoloes, and the tails of these, ten (or fifty pounds); a thing to 
some scarce credible. These very large sheep being, about Aleppo, kept 
up in yards, are in no danger of injuring their tails; but in some other places, 
where they feed in the fields, the shepherds are obliged to fix a piece of thin 
board to the under part of the tail, to prevent its being tom by bushes, 
thistles, &c; and some have small wheels, to facilitate the dragging of 
this board after them ; whence, with a little exaggeration, the story of having 
carts to carry their tails.’’ P. 51, ed. 1. Chardin’s account of les moutons 
k grosse queiie” of Persia, whose tails, he says, weigh thirty pounds, corres- 
ponds exactly with the above. La quarta sorte de animali che hanno” says 
Josapbat Barbaro, speaking of the Tartars, «« sono castroni grossissimi, et 
« alti in gmmba con un pelo lungo, i quali hanno code che passano dodeci 
libre i*un4. JSl; tal ne ho visto, che se strascinano una rota dietro, tenendo la 
coda sopra**#fDli grassi di queste code condiscono tutte le lor vivande.” 

N Viaggio 
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BOOK I, Viaggio alia Tana, p. 13, 12mo. “ Tlic great slock of the pastoral tribes ” sajs 
Elphinstone is shee[», and those of the kind called in Persian (honiha, and 
remarkable for tails a foot broad, and almost entirely composed of fat.’ 
Account of Caubul, p. 143. By these authorities o\u’ author’s description i^ 
fully justified. 

194. Frequent mention is made by Hamilton of these muii't’nlrencinnents. 

“ The Ballowchcs” he sajs “ appeared near the town of Gombroon, on a swift 
“ march towards it, w'hich scared the (Persian) governor so much, that, though 
“ there was an high mud-wall between him and them, he got on liorsebacfc 
“ and fled . . . .The Ballowches came first to the west quarter of the town, where 
‘‘ our factory stands, and soon made passages through the mud-walls.” New 
Account of the East Indies, Vol, i. p. 108. “ The village of Bunpoor” says 
Pottinger “ is small and ill built ; it has been at one time surroundtHl by a low 
“ mud-wall, with ainall bastions at intervals; but the whole is now gone to 
“ decay.” Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, p. 176. 

195. The Keraums we may presume to be the inhabitants of Makrm >, 
a tract of country extending from the vicinity of the Indus, towards the Persian 
gulf, and which takes its name from the word harUna , signifying a “ shore, 
“ coast, or border.” They appear to differ little from the neighbouring people 
of BaMchistcot, if they be not in fact the same race ; and what our author 
states of them is a faithful picture of the predatory habits ascribed to the latter. 
** The Bolovjes ” says Ibn Ilaukal “ are in the desert of M<»unt Jtrfrs, and Kefes 

in the Parsi language is Kouje ; and they call these two people Koujes and 
Bobvjes. The Boloujes are people who dwell in the desert : they infest the 
“ roads, and have not respect for any person.” P. 140. “ The Ballowhcs and 
“ Mackram ” says Hamilton (who visited their country about the year 1716) 
“ who inhabit the sea-coast from Cape Jasques to Indus, observing the weakness 
of the (Persian) government, threw off the yoke of obedience first, and 
“ then, in full bodies, fell upon their neighbours in Canimania (Kirman), who 
“ were thriftier and richer than the maritime freebooters, and plundered their 
“ fellow-subjects of what they had got by their painful industry.” New Account 
of the East Indies, Vol. i. p. 104, Of the habits of this people we have the 
most particular account in the Journal of Lieut. Pottinger, who says j “ The 
Nharoods are the most savage and predatory class of Belooches ; and whilst 
“ they deem private theft dishonourable and disgraceful in the extreme, they 
“ contemplate the plunder and devastation of a country with such opposite 
‘‘ sentiments, that they consider it an exploit d^erving of the highest isonj- 
“ ntendation ; and steeled by that feeling, they will individually recount the 
“ asristance they have rendered on such occasions, the numbem of Men, women, 

“ and 
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and children they have made captives and carried away or murdered, the BOOK I. 

villages they have burned and plundered, and the flochs they have slaughtered 
“ when unable to drive them off.” P.58. “We are now in Mukran,” said Notef*' 

a native of Beloochistan to the same traveller, “ where every individual is a 
“ robber by caste, and where they do not hesitate to plunder brothers and 
“ neighbours.” P. 139. 

196. Nihodar Oghlan was the son of Hulagu and grand nephew of J agata'i ; 
he succeeded his brother Abaka in the throne of Persia, by the name of Ahmed 
khan, and was the first of his family who made public profession of Islaemism. 

Of his previous life we know nothing from the native historians, excepting what 
we are told by Jf niton, that in bis youth he had been baptised, although he 
afterwards became a cruel persecutor of the Christians, and destroyer of their 
churches ; insomuch that upon the occasion of his death the zealous monk ex- 
claims : “ et sic fuit interfectus canis ille pessimus Mahumetus (Ahmedus), ini- 
“ niicus fidei Christianas.” If, however, the Nikodar, who pushed his fortune, 
as we are here told, on the side of India, did actually visit the court of Jagatdi, 
who died in 1240, he must have belonged to the preceding generation, as it was 
not until 1282, that Ahmed khan Nikodar became the sovereign of Persia, and 
forty-two years is an interval too great to admit of our supposing him to have 
been the eastern adventurer. There may have been an earlier Nikodar amongst 
the numerous grandsons of Jengh-khan, and in fact the consistency of the 
story requires that the event should have taken place long before our author’s 
time. 

197. I must here be indulged in a conjecture, which, however bold it may 
seem, will be justified by the sequel : that instead of Malabar or Medawar (as 
it is often written) the word should be and was in the original 

or, as commonly pronounced, Lahore ; for through this province, and certainly 
not through McdcAar, this adventurer must necessarily have passed in his way to 
DcM. In aid of this presumption it may be urged, that Masco Pono, having 
personally visited both coasts of the peninsula, and appropriately described 
(in Book iii.) that of Malabar, could not on this occasion have been guilty of 
80 strange a solecism in geography, as to place it in the road from the country of 
the Uzbeks to iMndustan. The reading of Lahawar makes the account consistent 
aftd satis&ctory. 

198. A%ti'^ddm, Ghigas eddin, and Moass eddin, with the addition of Sultan^ 
were common titles of the Patan sovereigns of Dehli, as well as W the princes 
who governed the provinces of their empire. 

N 2 
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199. Badaldishan } near the sources oi“ the Oxus, lies on that side of 

Jagatafs country which is nearest to the heads of the ludns and (iange", and 
consequently in the line of march towards DehlL More particular mention is 
made of this district in Chapter xxv. 

200. Kcsmur can be no other than Kashmir which lies in tlic direction 

from Badakhshan towards Lahore, Sirhind, and the capital. The more common 
route is by Kabul, but the object of this petty invader was, to keep amongst 
the mountains, and thereliy conceal his intentions. 

201. Here it becomes perfectly oln ions that the country into which he pene- 
trated upon leaving Kndaitir was the Panjub, of v\hich fjahtn^ai or f tilmn is 
the principal city. To suppose it Miilohur would lie <[uite absurd ; and in this, 
ah in many other instances, our author has buflored not less from the presumption 
than from the ignorance of traiibcribeis. 

202. It will here be a.sked, where do we read in any native historian, of thi.s 

conquest of Dehli by the Moghul Tartars, antecedent to the invasion of Ta- 
merlane ^ Distinctly and to the full extent, wc do not any where ; but yet we 
shall find such an approximation of facts, as will prevent us from treating 
lightly the account given by our author, who might have iTceived it from the 
mouths of persons but one generation removed from tho.se who were concerned 
in the transactions. I'hc event, we have seen, must have taken place within 
a few jcais before or after the death of in 1210. Now we learn from 

the History of Hindustan, as translated by Dow from the text of IWithia, that 
Moazz-eddin Byram Shah, king of DehH, whose reign began iu 1239 and ended 
in 1242, was involved in troubles with his vizir and principal omraks, by whom 
a mutiny was excited amongst his troops. At this crisis “ news arrived, that 
‘‘ the Moghols of the great Zingis had invested Lahore, that Makk, the viceroy 
“ of that place, finding his troops mutinous, had been obliged to lly in the niglit, 
“ and was actually on his way to Dehli ; and that Lahore was phindt^red by 
“ the enemy, and the miserable inhabitants carried away prisoners.” “ The 
“ vizir, in the mean time, advanced with the army to the capital, which he 

besieged for three months and an half. Rebellion spreading at last among 
“ the citizens, the place was taken in the year 1241. Byram was tlirowii 
into prison, where, in a few days, he came to a tragical end- The Moghuls, 
after plundering the provinces on the banks of the five branches of the Indus, 
“ returned to GhhniP Thus we perceive that at the very period in tpiehtion, 
ah army of Moghuls did advance into provinces subject to the king of Dehli, 
and plundered Ms frontier cities, whilst his rebellious subjects, availing them* 

selves 
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selves of the terror occasioned by the foreign invaders, overturned the govern- 
ment and put their prince to death. 

203. Since writing Note 195, I am informed that one of the meanings of the 
Sanskrit word karana is, a person of a mixed breed.” This is an extraor- 
dinary proof of the genuineness of our author’s account of these people, even 
though the natives should have amused him with a fanciful etymology, to which, 
in regard to the origin of nations, they are extremely prone. Admitting, 
however, that they were the descendants of this mixed breed, we must suppose 
that the profligate adventurers whom Nikodar led into India, did not settle there, 
but must have been brought away with their wives and children, and disbanded 
in the province of Makran^ where they and the succeeding generations might 
very naturally become a colony of banditti. 

204. The belief in such supernatural agency was the common weakness of the 
darker ages; nor ought we to be surprised at our author’s credulity, when we 
reflect that so lately as the century before the last, the courts of justice in our 
own and the neighbouring countries condemned numbers to death for the 
imaginary crime of witchcraft ; and that to have expressed a doubt of the practice 
of dealing personally with the devil, would have been regarded as little less than 
blasphemy. 

Although the appearance and effects are materially different, it may be suspec- 
ted that there is some connexion between this story of mists produced by 
enchantment, and the optical deception noticed by Elphinstone, in his journey 
across what may be considered as an extension of the same desert, notwithstand- 
ing the separation of its parts by the country through which the Indus takes its 
course. Towards evening” he says many persons were astonished with 

the appearance of a long lake, enclosing several little islands It was, 

however, only one of those illusions which the French call mirage^ and the 
Persians sirrauh. I had imagined this phenomenon to be occasioned by a 
thin vapour (or something resembling a vapour), which is seen over the 
ground in the hot weather in India, but this appearance was entirely different, 
and, on looking along the ground, no vapour whatever could be perceived • • • • 
I shall not attempt to account for this appearance, but shall merely remark, 
that it seems only to be found in Jevel, smooth, and dry places.” Accolmt 
of Caubul, p. 16. 

§05. In the Imtin version this is spoken by the author in the first person 
(^<ego Marcus qui hmc scribo,”) as if he perceived that it wanted all the weight 
of his personal authority to render it credible. The story however may amount 
to nothing more than that these robbers, having their haunts in the neighbour- 
hood 
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hood of mountains, availed themselves of the opportunity of thick mists, to 
make their attacks on the caravans with the more security ; whilst their know- 
ledge of the country enabled them to occupy those narrow defiles through 
which the travellers must unavoidably pass. 

206. This castle of Konsalml, or, according to another reading Kammlhn, 
is not now to be discovered in our maps, but it may be remarked that the Persian 
words Khamh al-mhm signify “ the house of safety or peace.” “ A -.niall 
“ but neat tower” sajs Elphinstone ‘‘was .seen in this inarch (through the 
“ desert,) and we w ere told it was a place of refuge for travellers, against the 
“ predatory hordes who infest the route of caravans.” P. 17. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Of the city qf Ormus, situated on an island not far from the main, in the 
sea of India ; of its commercial importance ; and of the hot icind that 
blo'ws there. 

At the extremity of the plain beforementioned as extending in a 
southern direction to the distance of five days journey, there is a 
descent for about twenty miles, by a road that is extremely dangerous, 
from the multitude of robbers, by whom travellers are continually 
assaulted and plundered.^*”' This declivity conducts you to another 
plain, very beautiful in its appearance, two days journey in extent, and 
is called the plain of Ormus. Here you cross a number of handsome 
streams, see a country covered with date-palms, amongst whicli are 
found the francoline partridge, birds of the parrot kind, and a variety 
of others unknown to our climate. At length you reach the border of 
the ocean, where, upon an island, at no great distance from the shore, 
stands a city named whose port is frequented by traders from 

ail parts of India, who bring spices and drugs, precious stones, pearls, 
gold tissues, elephant’s teeth, and various other articles of merchandise. 
Th^e they dispose of to a different set of traders, by whom they are 

dkipemed 
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dispersed throughout the world. This city indeed is eminently 
commercial, has towns and castles dependant upon it, and is esteemed 
the principal place in the kingdom of Kierman.^^^ Its ruler is named 
Rulmedin Achomak,'^'^^ who governs with absolute authority, but at the 
same time acknowledges the king of Kierman^’^^^ as his liege lord. 
When any foreign merchant happens to die within his jurisdiction, he 
confiscates the property, and deposits the amount in his treasury .212 
During the summer season the inhabitants do not remain in the city, 
on account of the excessive heat, which renders the air unwholesome, 
but retire to their gardens along the shore or on the banks of the rivers, 
where with a kind of ozier-work they construct huts over the water. 
These they enclose with stakes, driven in the water on the one side, 
and on the other upon the shore, making a covering of leaves to 
shelter them from the sun. Here they reside during the period in 
which there blows, every day, from about the hour of nine until noon, 
a land-wind so intensely hot as to impede respiration, and to occasion 
death by suifocating the person exposed to it. None can escape from 
its effects who are overtaken by it on the sandy plain.^is As soon as the 
approach of this wind is perceived by the inhabitants, they immerge 
themselves to the chin in water, and continue in that situation until 
it ceases to blow.214 In proof of the extraordinary degree of this 
heat, Mauco Pono says that he happened to be in these parts when the 
following circumstance occurred. The ruler of Ormus having neglected 
to pay his tribute to the king of Kierman, the latter took the resolution 
of enforcing it at the season when the principal inhabitants reside out 
of the city, upon the main land, and for this purpose dispatched a 
body of troops, consisting of sixteen hundred horse, and five thousand 
foot, through the country of Reobarle, in order to seize them by 
surprise. In consequence, however, of their being misled by the guides, 
they failed to arrive at the place intended, before the approach of night, 
and halted to take repose in a grove not far distant from Ormus ; but 
upon recommencing their march in the morning, they were assailed by 
this hot wind, and were all suffocated; notone escaping to carry the 
fatal intelligence to his master. When the people of Ormm became 
acquainted with the event, and proceeded to bury the carcases, in order 
that their stench might not infect the air, they found them so baked 

by 
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by the intetiseness of the heal, that the limbs, upon being liantilctl 
separated from the trunks, and it became necessary to dig the graves 
close to tlic spot where the bodies lay.-''' 


NOTES. 

207. In the inonntain'! near Iloriiiii", it is there is ituich cultivated 
land, ami cattle, ami man) strona; places. Ou ev<>ry mouutaiii tliere is a 

“ chief; ami the) have an allowance from the sultan or sovereii-u : yt-t they 
infest the roads oi' Juriiuin, and as far as the borders ol /inv ami Sijtstti>h 
They commit their robberies ou foot; and it is said (bat their race is ul \rabiuu 
‘‘ origin, and that they luive accumulated vast vvealtli.” Sir W. Ouseley's trails!, 
of Ibu Ilaukal, p^ 1 10. 

208. The original city of Ormus or Hormiis (called by IHolcntiy sroAij, by 

the Latins Armuza and Armuzia, and by the Portuguese Ormuz % whilst the 
Arabians and Persians prefix the soft aspirate and write the name Jlormtiz) 
was situated on the eastern shore of the (lulf of Persia, in the province of 

and kingiiom of Kirman. Ibn Ilaukal, who Is understood to have 
written about the latter part of the tenth century, speaks evidently of this city, 
on the main, when h<> says: “ Hormuz is the emporium of the merchants in 
“ Kirman and their chief seaport : it has mosques and market-places, and the 
“ merchants reside in the suburbs.” P. 142. It was destroyed by one of the princes 
who reigned in Kirman, of the l^eljuk dynasty, according to some accounts, or 
the Moghul according to others. The exact period is not satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. On this occasion the inhabitants removed, with their most valuable 
effects, to the neighbouring island of Jerun about thirteen gcograpliicai 

miles from the former situation, where the foundation of the new city of Hormuz 
ox Ormuz, destined to acquire still greater celebrity than the former, was laid; 
although under the disadvantages of wanting water, and of a soil impregnated 
with salt and sulphur. Ahiilfsda, who wrote in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, and was a cotemporary of our author, describes the insular city, and 
says: “ Qui earn vidit nostro hoc tempore, narravit mihi aliquis, antiqiuun 
“ Hormuzum esse dcvastatani a Tartarorum incursionibus, et ejus iiicolas 
“ transtulisse suas sedes in insulam in raari sitam Zarun dictam, a contineMto 
“ vkiiiam, in antique Hormuzse occidenteni ; Horrauzai nil supercsse nisi parum 
quid vilis plebeculae.” This island was taken from the native princes, in 1607, 
by the Portuguese, under the famous Alfonso Albuquerque, “ In their hands,” 

says 
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sajs RobertsoiHj Ormuz soon became the great mart from which the Persian 
empire^ and all the provinces of Asia to the west of it^ were supplied with the 
productions of India; and a city which they built on that barren island, desti- 
tute of water, was rendered one of the chief seats of opulence, splendour, 
and luxury in the eastern world.” Historical Disquisition, p. 140. From them 
it was wrested, in 1622, by Sha/i Ahbas^ with the assistance of an English 
squadron. Its fortifications and other public structures were razed by that 
conqueror, and its commerce was transferred to a place on the neighbouring coast, 
called Gamhrm^ to which he gave the name of Bandar Abhassi. But in the 
mean time the discovery of the passage from Europe by the Cape of Good Hope 
operated to divert the general trade into a new channel, and that which Was 
carried on by the medium of ports in the Gulf of Persia, rapidly declined. In 
tlie year 1765, when Niebuhr visited these parts, the island on which Hormuz 
stood, was possessed by a person who had been in the naval service of Nadir Shahj 
and the place was become quite insignificant. 


BOOK I. 

CHAP. XV. 
Notes. 


209. By this must he meant, that Ormuz exceeded the other cities in opulence, 
and perhaps in population ; but Sirgan or Sirjan^ also called Kirman^ was the 
capital of what we term the province of that name, and there the sovereign 
resided. 


210. In the list of sultans of Ormuz furnished by Texeira in his translation 

of the annals of Tnran-shah^ we find one named JRuhn-eddin Mahmud^ who, 
although the dates are very imperfect, may be supposed to have reigned about 
the period of our author’s visit to the gulf of Persia, and to be the prince here 
called Rukmedin Achomak, The latter name is evidently intended for Achmet^ 
in which mode that of Ahmed has been commonly though improperly written ; 
and it is well known that oriental writers themselves frequently commit errors 
by confounding the three names of Ahmed^ Muhammedy and Mahmudy being 
all derivatives from the same root, hemed signifying praise.” The 

mistake therefore of our author amounts to no more than his having given to 
this sultan or miify Rukn-eddiny the surname of Ahmed instead of the cognate 
one of Mahmud; and as we have not the means of verifying Texeira’s list, 
some doubt may be entertained whether the former is not the true reading. 

211. No record of the kings ot Kirman can be traced to a later date than 
the year 1187, when Malik Binary of the race of AU (a se^ed)y expelled the, 
last of the Seljuk princes, and established himself on the throne ; but under 
Hulagu and Ms successors, who conquered Persia in the following centtry 
and formed a Moghul dynasty, it must have become again a province or fief 
of that empire, governed (as it is at the present day) by a branch of the 

0 reigning 
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BOOK. I. reigning family. Dc Barros (Decade ii. liv. ii. cap. ii.) informs ns that a king 
(ti\71cv Ormuz (in the district of Blogoshm, on the main) obtained from 

his neighbour, the Malck of K<ks^ a cession of the island of Jm/«, lying near 
' " his part of the coast, and established there a naval force, for the purpose of 
commanding the straits ; that in the event of a war provoked bj tliis iissiunptioii 
of power, he became master of the island of Km z al'-o ; that the king of 
(or, rather, the ruler of Kirman,) to whom llie Match had been n-etl to p,u 
tribute, marched an army into Mogo-.tan and compelled the king of Onnuis to 
abandon his city on the continent and to take refuge in the island of ,/o^/v 
Wfhere he founded the new city of Ormuz ; that upon his oonsentiug to acknow 
ledge vassalage and pay tribute (a share of the tolls on shipping) to the Persian 
king, he was sulfered to remain in possession of both islands; and that in hi. 
new establishment he afterwards reigni'd tlnrty years. 

The circumstances thus stated hy Do Burros agree in the material parts with 
what our author relates at this place, and, more particularly, in B. iii. chap 
xliii; but the Portuguese historian refers all the transactions to the singh 
reign of Gordnn-shah, wlio, he says, obtained the cession of Jerun in 
and who, according to Texeira’s list, where ho is named Azz-eddm Gordon shah, 
died in 1318. There is reason, however, to believe that he gives an unfounded 
extension to this reign, and that the earlier events spoken of belonged to those 
of Seif-eddin and Rukn-cddin, who were probably the father and grandfather 
of that prince. 

As the new Ormuz, when visited by our author almut the year 129.3, was 
unquestionably of great opulence and commercial importance, there is ground 
for presuming that its establishment was much earlier than the period assigned 
to it by De Barros, and for adopting the account given by De Guignes, who 
says ! “ Les Seljoucides (whose power in that quarter was extinguished in 1 187} 
“ par leurs incursions oblig^rent les habitans de se retirer dans une isle voisine, 
“ situde k Pembouchure du golfe Persique, oii ils butirent la ville qui subsisto 
“ aujourd’hui sous le mdme nom.” Liv. v. p. 345. 

212. This odious right is known to have been exercised in Europe, in very 
modem days, under the name of “ droit d’auhaine.” 

21S. The hot wind known in Italy by the name of it sirocco, and in Africa 
hy that of Ilarmatan, has been often described by travellers. In the deserts 
of the south of Persia its effects are perhaps more violent, as will appear from 
the following passages, which confirm in a striking manner our author’s account. 
“ L’air ” says Chardin “ est chaud et sec tout le long du Golphe Persique, 
“ k prendre de la Caramanie, jusqu’au fleuve Indus. Et dans ces rdgions-Ui, 
“ il y a des endroits oft la cbaleur est dtouffante et insupportable a ceax aadme 

qui 
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5 qiii y 'sont et qiii ii'en sont jamais sortis. II leur faut quitter leurs maisons BOOK L 
duraat les qiiatrc mois chauds de Fannee, et se retirer vers les montagnes. 

Et dans ce tems-Ia ceux qui pour leur malheur sont obligez de voyager en 
ces pais brfilaiiSj trouvent les villages deserts, excepte seulement quelques 
pauvrcs et miscrables creatures qu’on laisse pour en prendre soin Les 

endroits oil Fon se retire sont des valines, des montagnesj et des bois de 
datikrsJ^ Again lie sajs, on appelle ce vent pestifere had-samoum dh 

hddksamfmi) II se Icve seulement entre le quinzierae Juin et le quin- 

zieme Aout, qui est le terns de Fexcessive chaleur le long de ce Golphe : ce 
vent est sifflant avec grand bruit ; paroit rouge et enflamme ; et tue les gens 
qu’il frappe, par uii raaniere d’etouffement, sur tout quand e’est de jour.” 

T. ii. p. 7 et 9. 

The winds in this desert ” says Pottinger are often so scorching (during 
the hot months from June to September) as to kill any thing, either animal 
a 0 J. vegetable, that may be exposed to them, and the route by which I 
travelled is then deemed impassable. This wind is distingushed every where 
in Beloochistan, by the different names of Julot or Julo^ the flame, and Bade 
sumoom^ the pestilential wind. So powerfully searching is its nature, that 
it has been known to kill camels or other hardy animals, and its effects on the 
human frame were related to me, by those who had been eye-witnesses of them, 
as the most dreadful that can be imagined; the muscles of the unhappy 
sufferer become rigid and contracted ; the skin shrivels ; an agonizing sen- 
sation, as if the flesh was on fire, pervades the whole frame, and in the last 
stage it cracks into deep gashes, producing hemorrhage, that quickly end this 
misery.” P. 136. 

214. For this practice of immersion we have the testimony of Pietro della 
Valle, who was in the Gulf of Persia during the siege of Ormuz, and visited the 
island immediately after its falling into the hands of the Persians. Hormuz 
(he writes in his letter of the 18th January 1623) comunemente si stima la piii 
calda terra del mondo. Non per rispetto del sito, che, stando venti sette 
a g^adi in circa lontana dalF equinottiale, verso settentrione, non arriva alia 
zona torrida . . . .ma per la qualita propria della terra, che h tutta sale : e per 
cid, il riverbero de’ raggi del sole in essa c tanto fervente, che di state non 
si puo quasi soffrire; in particolar quando tiran quei venti velenosi, de* quali, 
in un ultra mia lettera dalla Persia, feci mentione. E mi dicono, che in certo 
tempo delF anno, le genti di Hormuz non potrebbero vivere, se non vi 
stesaero qualche hora del giorno immersi Jin' alia gola neW acqna^ che, a questo 
fine, in tutte le case, tengono in alcune vasche, fatte a posta.’” Although 
additional testinK^ay be not wanting, I shall give that of Schillingei*,. W intelli- 
gent Swabian traveller, w|to visited these countries in the year iTP9i furnishes 

0 2 a good 
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a good description of Ilonnu’i and Qamhrun. “ Wann die grossc Ilitze einfallet,” 
he says “ legem sich die innwolmer dem gantzeiv tag durch in darzm bequemte 
“ JVasser-troge, oder stelien in init wasser angefullten h’a^sern bis> an hals, 
" umb also zu ruhen, und sich der unlejdenllichen Ilitzo zu erwehreu.” 
Persianische Reis, p. 279. 

215. The substance of this story is not by any means improbabh', Jf, as me 
may presume, tlie king o? Kirman dni not possess any na\at force, or one 
sufficiently strong to enable him to cocrcc these islanders, he would nattirall} 
ha\e recourse to the expedient of entrapping the wealtliy inhabitants, and 
retaining them as hostages for the pajinent of demands, whoa he could find 
them on the main land. This could only succeed to any extent at th<' season 
when they w'erc driven thither by tlu' excessive heats, and Hhen they would be 
off their guard in consequence of the supposed impracticability of the march of 
troops under such circumstances. The event proved the impolicy of the measure. 
The magnitude of the enemyks loss was perhaps exaggerated by the llormuzian.s. 
With regard to the state of tlie bodies, however extraordinary the circum- 
stances may appear, they are fully conxiborated by Chardin, who, speaking 
further of this wind, says, “ son ellet le plus suiprenant n’est pas infunc la mort 
“ qu’il cause ; e’est quo les corps qui eu meureut, sont comme dissons, sans 

perdre pourtant lour figure, ni meuic leur couleur, en sorto (|u’on iliroit qu’il.s 
“ ne sont qu’endormis, quoiqn’ils soient inorts, ct quo si on Ics prend qnelqne 
“ part, la piece demeure ii. la main.” He then proceeds (o adiiuce some recent 
facts in proof of hi-, assertion. (T. ii. p. 9. Ito.) The analogy Indni'en the two 
accounts is indeed so strong, that had our author been the later tiavellei of the 
two, he would infallibly have been accused of plagiarism : but there were no 
writers whom Ae could copy ; whilst Chardin’s reputation places /<i?« above any 
suspicion of that nature. 


CHAPTER XVL 

Of the shipping emphyed at Ormus ; qf tlm season in t:hich the fruits are 
produced} and of the manner qf'livbig and customs of the mhahitaul't. 

The vessels built at Ormus are of the worst kind, and dangerous lor 
navigation ; exposing the merchants and others who make use of them 
to great hazards. Their defects proceed from the circumstance of 
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ttails not being employed in the construction 5 the wood being of too 
hard a quality, and liable to split or to crack like earthenware. When an 
attempt is made to drive a nail it rebounds, and is frequently broken. 
Tlie planks are bored, as carefully as possible, with an iron augre, 
near the extremities ; and wooden pins or trenails being driven into 
them, tliey are in this manner fastened (to the stem and stern). After 
this they are bound, or rather sewed together, with a kind of ropeyarn 
stripped from the husk of the Indian (coco) nuts, which are of a large 
size, and covered with a fibrous stulf like horse hair. This being 
steeped in water until the softer parts putrify, the threads or strings 
remain clean, and of these they make twine for sewing the planks, 
which lasts long under water.^is Pitch is not used for preserving the 
bottoms of vessels, but they are smeared with an oil made from the fat 
of fish, and then caulked with oakum. The vessel has no more than 
one mast, one helm, and one deck.^^^ When she has taken in her 
lading, it is covered over with hides, and upon these ' hides they place 
the horses which they carry to India. They have no iron anchors, but 
in their stead employ another kind of ground-tackle ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that in bad weather, and these seas are very 
tempestuous, they are frequently driven on shore and lost. 

The inhabitants of the place are of a dark colour, and are Mahome- 
tans. They sow their wheat, rice, and other grain, in the month of 
November, and reap their harvest in March.^i^ The fruits also they 
gather in that month, with the exception of the dates, which are 
collected in May. Of these, with other ingredients, they make a 
good kind of wine.220 When it is drunk, however, by persons not 
accustomed to the beverage, it occasions an immediate flux ; but upon 
their recovering from its first effects, it proves beneficial to them, and 
contributes to render them fat. The food of the natives is different 
from ours ; for were they to eat wheaten bread and flesh meat their 
health would be injured. They live chiefly upon dates and salted fish, 
such as the thunnus, cepole (cepola tania), and others which from 
experience they know to be wholesome.^^^ Excepting in marshy places, 
the soil of this country is not covered with grass, in consequence of the 
extreme heat, which burns up every thing. Upon the death of men of 
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rank, their wives loudly bewail them, once in the course of each da} , 
during four successive weeks j and there arc also people to be found 
here who make such lamentations a profession, and arc paid for utter- 
ing them over the corpses of persons to whom they are not related.--" 


NOTES. 

216. We know little of the shipping of the Gnlf of Persia previously to (he 
conquest of Jlornmz by the Portuguchc; and since that period the influenre and 
example of these and other Europeans, have much changed the system of Peisi in 
and Indian navigation ; yet the account given by our author corresponds in in \ 
essential particular with the kind of vessel described by Niebuhr, in tlie following 
passage from his voyage : “ A la fin quelques-uns de ces vaisseaux arriverent (a 
“ Djidda) au commencement de Decembre. II y en avoit un entre autres, qui 
“ venoit d'Omdn, et on nous conseilla de nous y embarquer : Tardd est le nom 
“ que Ton donne a cette sortc de vaisseaux. Nous nous hittilmes de Taller voir, 
“ comptant de le trouver grand et commode : mais nous ne ftlmes pas peu surpris, 
“ lorsqu’on nous uioutra un butiment qui rescmbloit plutdt a un tonneau, qu’a 
un vaisseau. II n’avoit que 7 toiscs de long et 2| de large. II etoit saiii 
“ tillac. II n’y avoit presque auciin clou ; les planches etoient fort minces, et, 
pour ainsi dire, cousucs ensemble.” T. i. p. 228. Such also are the boats 
employed at the present day on the coast of Coromandel, called chelingucs by the 
French, and mmulah boats by the English, which are thus described by Le 
Gentil : “ Les bateaux dans lesquels se passent ces barres, se nomment ehelin- 
‘‘ gues ; ils sont faits expr^s ; ce sent des planches raises Tune au-dessus do Tauire, 
‘‘ et cousues Tunc a Tautre, avec du fil fait de Tdcorce intdrieur du cocoticr (de 
“ la noix du coco) ; les cofttures sont calfatdes avec de Tdtoupe faite de la radme 
‘‘ ecorce, et enfoncee sans beaucoup de fa^ons avec un mauvais couteau. Le 
‘‘ fond de ces bateaux est plat et forme comme les bords ; ces bateaux no sont 
“ gudre plus longs que larges, et il n’entre pas un soul clou dans leur construc- 
“ tion.” Vogage, T. i. p. 540. This twine, manufactured from the fibrous husk 
of the coconut (not from the bark of the tree, as M. Le Gentil supposed), is well 
known in India by the name of coire, and is worked into ropes for running-rigging 
and cables. 


217. That a vessel should have only one helm or rudder may be thought super- 
fiuous information ; but it is to be observed that the numerous prm$ wfaMt cover 

the 
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tlie seas of the further East, are steered, in general, with two helms or ham&dis ; 
and that such vessels had recently been under the notice of our author, in his 
passage to the Straits of Malacca. 

218. Neither are the vessels of the Malays commonly provided with iron 
anchors ; which I presume to be what is meant by ^^ferri di sorzer,” although the 
terra is not to be met with either in the general or the marine dictionaries. Their 
anchors are formed of strong and heavy wood, have only one arm or fluke, and 
are sunk by means of heavy stones attached to them. Yet where these people 
have intercourse with Europeans, and can afford the expense, they endeavour to 
procure our iron grapnals. The chaloupes in which the Newfoundland fishery is 
carried on, have wooden anchors loaded with stones. 

219. We might not expect to read of wheat being cultivated in so hot a climate, 
but the fact is well ascertained. “ Le pain de froraent ” says Chardin est en 
“ usage presque par toute I’Asie ..... .En Perse il y a divers endroits ofi Ton en 

“ mange tres-peu ;..... .cependent on y trouve du pain par tout.” T. ii. p. 59. 4to. 

Hamilton speaks of large plains on the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf, “ that 
“ produce plenty of wheat and barley, and have good pasturage for horses and 
“ cattle.” New Account of the East Indies, Vol. i. p. 89. It is well known that 
excellent wheat grows in the upper provinces of Bengal. 

220. What has usually been termed palm-wine, or toddy, is a liquor extracted 
from trees of tlie class of palms, by cutting off the shoot for fructification, and 
applying to the wounded part, a vessel into which the liquor distils : but we 
read also of an inebriating liquor prepared from the ripe dates, by steeping them 
in warm water, until they undergo the vinous fermentation. Pottinger, speaking 
of the people of Mukran (adjoining to the province of Kirman) says : They like- 
“ wise drink great quantities of an intoxicating beverage, made from fermented 

dates, which must be exceedingly pernicious in its effects.” P. 306. In the 
Anabasis of Xenophon this liquor is spoken of as having been met with by the 
Greeks, in the villages of Babylonia ; and in the Illustrations of that work by 
Major Rennell (p. 1 18), the subject is fully investigated. 

221. “ On en transporte le poisson sec par tout,” says Chardin, particulidre- 

“ mont le ton, I’esturgeon avec le caviar, le saumon, et une espece de grandes 
“ carpes qu’onappelle destpich, qui est de tres-bon poisson On apporte sur 

les cdtes de ce Golphe d’un poisson dont la chair est rouge, et qui peze deux k 
*■ trois cens livres, qu’on prend sur la c6te d’ Arabic, et qu'on sale comme le 
“ boBuf.” T. ii. p. 33i 4to. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. xvr. 

Notes. 


222 . These excessive lamentations, so common in the ea'^t niifl not iiiikiimvii in 

s.ome parts of Europe, as well as the pnictke of liirinn' professional iiuiuinorN, 
have been often described by travellers. “ Les fenmios sur tout ” saj., t [uirdiu 
« s’emportont aux exci's de fureur ct de de>olation Ic^ pin- outre/, (ju'cllcs 
“ ontremelent de longues complainte.s, de recits tendres ei touchans, et di‘ 
douleroiises apostrophes au cadavre insensibh*.” T. ii. p. oKj. “ It is u-ual 
says Fryer “to hire people to lament; and the widow once a moon goes to 
“ the grave with her acquaintance to repeal the dolelul dirge,” Account ol 
East India and Persia, p. 91. 


CII AFTER XVI 1. 

Of the cotmiry travclU'd over vpon leaving Ormus and returning to 
Kkrman by a dijferenl route; and of a bitterness in the bread occasioned 
by the quality of the xt'a1c7\ 

CHAP. XVII, Having spoken of Otwus I shall for the present defer treating ol‘ 
India, intending to make it the subject of a separate Book,--' and now 
return to Kierman in a northerly direction.'^-* Leaving Onnns there- 
fore and taking a difterent road to that place, you enter upon a beautiful 
plain, producing in abundance every article of food ; but the bread 
■wbich is made from wheat grown in the country, cannot be eaten by 
those who have not learned to accommodate their palates to it ; 
having a bitter taste derived from the quality of the waters, which are 
all bitter and salsuginous. On every side you perceive waim, sanative 
streams, applicable to the cure of cutaneous and other bodily com- 
plaints. Dates and other fruits are in great plenty. 


NOTES. 

m India forms the principal subject of the Third Book. 


®4;. Ormm 
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224. Ormuz and the province of Kinnan being situated on the eastern side 
of Persia, towards that region which the oriental geographers denominate Sind, 
our author might have been expected, after treating of them, to proceed to a 
description of the countries he had visited or heard of, in the direction of the 
Indus ; but as he would thereby have been led away from the remaining part of 
Pei’sia, as well as from Khorasan and Transoxiana, he prefers taking a northern 
course and returns to the capital of the province of Kirman ; which, it should 
be observed, is called by the same name, and not by that of Serjan, in the maps 
of Malcolm and of Pottinger. 



Notes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of the desert country between Kierman and Kobinam, and of the bitter 

quality of the water. 

Upon leaving Kierman and travelling three days, you reach the chap, xviii. 
borders of a desert extending to the distance of seven days journey, at 
the end of which you arrive at Kohinam?’^^ During the first three 
days (of these seven) but little water is to be met with, and that little 
is impregnated witli salt, green as grass, and so nauseous that none can 
use it as drink. Should even a drop of it be swallowed, frequent calls 
of nature will be occasioned ; and the effect is the same from eating a 
grain of the salt made from this water.226 In consequence of this, 
persons who travel over the desert, are obliged to carry a provision of 
water along with them. The cattle however are compelled by thirst to 
drink such as they find ; and a flux immediately ensues. In the course of 
these three days not one habitation is to be seen. The whole is arid 
and desolate. Cattle are not found tliere, because there is no subsis- 
tence for them.® ^ On the fourth day you come to a river of fresh 
water, but which has its channel for the most part under ground. In 
some parts, however, there are abrupt openings, caused by the force of 
the current, through which the stream becomes visible for a short space, 
and water is to be had in abundance. Here the wearied traveller stops 

P to 
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BOOK I. to refresh himself and his cattle after the fatigues of the preceding 
chaiT xviii. joiirney.228 The circumstances of the latter tlircc days resemble those 
of the former, and conduct him at length to the tOAvu of Kobhuim. 


NOTES. 


22,). Kohinam (which iiaiiK' appear-, with little \ ,uiatioii in the several vupie'i 
i". die h'uhh of D'AnviOe, tlic Chabh of I'Mrisi, t!ie k'/wbis'^ A/e/zr/v, anil 
Khubek of Ibii IlaiiKal, and the Khidxcs of Pottinger. “ Khtlnh" suv- 

Ihn Ilanhal “ is a town on the Imrders of thi-. (hsert, with runnina^ water and 
“ date trees. From tliat to Durak is one nurhiUh; and duriiij^ this stai;(> as 
“ far as the eye can reach, every thing vvear.s the appearance of ruin and deso- 
“ lation ; for there is not miy kind of water.” Ouseley’s. translation, p. IW). 
“ Iter a Sirgian ad nrhcni Vhabis'^ says Edrisi ‘‘ sex est stationuin, . . , . .Jacel 
“ autem Chabh in e.xtreinitate maximiP illius solitudiais.” P. ItJO. “ It formerly 
‘‘ flourished ” says Fottinger “ and was the residence of a Beglerbt'g on the 
“ part of the chief of Sihhm^ but now is a miserable decayed place, and tlie 
‘‘ inhabitants arc notorious robbers and outcasts who Kubsist by infesting the 
“ highways of Khorasau and Persia, and plundering karawans.” P. 225). 

22(). The salt-springs and plains incrusted with salt, which Pottinger met nith 
in JCirman and the adjacent countries, are thus spoken of: “ We crossetl a river 
“ of liqiiid salt, so deep as to take my horse to the knees ; the surface of the 
“ plain for several hundred yards on each side, was entirely hid by a thick 
“ incrustation of white salt, resembling a fall of frozen snow, that crackled 
“ under the horses hoofs.” P.237. “The whole of these mountains (of A’d- 
hisian ) abound with mineral productions : in several places there are brook-, 
of liquid salt, and pools of water covered with a scum similar to the naphtha, 
“ or hitumen, found near the Caspian sea.” P. 312. “ On the iiigli road from 
“ Kelut to Kutch Gundaxa there is a range of hills, from which a species of 
salt, perfectly red in its colour, i.s extracted, that po--he.sscH very great 
*• aperient qualities. Sulphur and nlnm are to he had at the same place.” P. 323. 
It would seem from its effects that the salt of these deserts contains sulphate of 
magnesia, and the green colour noticed by our author may proceed from a 
mixture of sulphate of iron. 

t2T. “ On the east,” says Ibn Haukal, “ the desert of Khomm partly borders 
« the province of Mahan and partly Seieslm ; to the south it has Kirmmt and 
Ears, and j®rt of the borders of Isfahan ...... This desert is almost totally 

“ uninhabitedl 
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uninliabited and waste It is the haunt of robbers and thieves^ and 

without a guide it is very dijBScult to find the way through it ; and one can 
only go by the well-known paths. The robbers abound in this desert because 
it is situated on the confines of so many different provinces. The principal 
roads through it are those from Isfahan to from Kirman to Sejestan^ 
from Fars and Kirman to Khorasan ; the road of Yezd on the borders of Fars ; 
the road of Ru^i and Khubeis^ and another called ralinu or the new road 
from Khorasan into Kirman Y P. 192-194. 


BOOK I. 

CHAP. XVIIL 
Notes. 


228. This place of refreshment may perhaps be Shurjy^^ which Ibn Haukal 
terms a stream of water in the desert^ on the road which begins from the Kirman 
side. In another place he says it is one day’s journey from DnraJc^ (mentioned 
in Note 225^) and describes it as a broad water-course of rain-water. No 
notice, however, is there taken of its passing under ground ; and the identity, 
therefore, is not to be insisted upon ; but the subterraneous passage of rivers is 
not very uncommon. The instance of most notoriety is la Perte du Rhone. In 
England, the Mole derives its name from that peculiarity ; and in the lands of 
Cool near Gort, in Ireland, I have witnessed the circumstances of a stream 
exactly agreeing with those described in the text. 

The stages on what Ibn Haukal terms the New road from Kirman towards the 
north-east, are thus spoken of : From Bermasir (the BardsMr of D’Anville’s 
map) to Resnan^ one stage: here are date trees. From this, passing into the 
desert, no buildings appear. Thence to Chesmeh Sirab (a spring of clear water) 
one stage. From that to the village of Sdlem^ four stages of desert. They 
say this village belongs to Kirman^ P. 202. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Of the tomn of Kobinam^ and its manyfactures. 

Komxwjm is a large the inhabitants of which observe the law chap. xix. 

of Mahomet. Here they make mirrors of highly polished steel, of a 
large size and very handsome.^^^ Much antimony or zinc is found in 
the country, and they procure tutty which makes an excellent coUy- 
rium, together with spodium, by the following process. They take 
iie crude ore from a vein that is known to yield such as is fit for the 

P 2 purpose. 
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BOOK I. purpose, aud put it into a heated furnace. Over the furnace they place 
C!(A)’. XIX. iron grating formed of small bars .set close together. Tiie smoke oi 
vapour ascending from the ore in burning attaches itself to the bar-', 
and as it cools becomes Iiard. This is the tutty ; whilst the gros.'. ami 
heavy part, tvhich does not ascend, but remains as a cinder in the 
furnace, becomes tlic spodiain.-®^ 


NOTE.^. 


^90. Hoc Note 29.). 

yyO. For the existence of this particular manufacture I do not find any 
corresponding authoritj, in the meagre accounts we po-s'-ess of this tract; 
t)ut it is reasonable to suppose that the discovery of the modi' of silvering 
plate glass ma) have had the etlecl of putting an end to the use of puHslied 
metal, for the purpose of mirrors, as nell lier<> as in other countries. 

231. In Note 183 a reason was assigiu'd for supjiosiug that by the nonS 
“ amkinico'" vias meant untimonj^,” which is stated by (’hardiii and other'. 
to be found in the (punter of Persu here spoken of; but from tin' procc's of 
making tutty and spodium so particularly described in this place, we should 
be led to infer that lapis cahminam or siiuc is the mineral to which our author 
gives that name, or rather, the name of which andmko is the corrujitioii. 
How far the qualities of antimony and of zinc may render them liable to 
be mistaken for each other, I ilo not pretend to judge, but upon this point 
there seems to ('xist a degree of uncertainty that may excuse our autiior if 
be supposed that the former, instead of the latter, was emplojed in the inunufac" 
ture of tulia or tutty. “ The argillaceous earth” says Rontius of which tutty 
is made, is found in great cjuanlities in the province of Persia called A'linam, 
as I have often been told by Persian and Armenian meichants.” .Iccmiiit 
of Diseases, Natural Hist. See. of the blast Indies. Chap. xiii. p. 180. Pottiuger, 
in the journal of his travels through Bcloochistan towards Kirn, mi, 'pi.ik' 
of a caravansery “called Sooimu-suig or the stone of autiinouy, a n.mje 
which it derives from the vast quantities of that mineral to be collected iij 
the vicinity.” P. 38. That the collyrium so much in use amongst the eastern 
people, called surmch by the Persians, and anjan or mijm by the* 
natives of Hindustan, has tutty for its basis, will not, I suppose be disputed ; 

but 
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but in the Persian and Hindustani dictionaries it wilt be found that surrneh 
and unjan are likewise the terms for antimony. Whatever may be tbe proper 
application of the names, he is at least substantially correct in the fact that tutty, 
employed as a collyrium or ophthalmic unguent, is prepared from a mineral 
substance found in the province of Kirman. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Of ilie journey from Kohhiam to the province ofTimochain on the northern 
confnes of Persia ; and of a particular species of tree. 

Leaving Kohinani you proceed over a desert of eight days journey, 
exposed to great drought 5 neither fruits nor any kind of trees are met 
with, and what water is found has a bitter taste. Travellers are there- 
fore obliged to carry with them so much as may be necessary for their 
sustenance. Their cattle are constraineil by thirst to drink such as 
the desert affords, which their owners endeavour to render palatable to 
them by mixing it with flour. At the end of eight days you reach the 
province of Timochain, situated towards the north, on the borders of 
i’ersia, in which are many towns and strong places.^^^ There is here 
an extensive plain remarkable for the production of a species of tree 
called the tree of the sun, and by Christians “ arbor secco, the dry or 
“ fruitless tree.” Its nature and qualities are these. It is lofty, with 
a large stem, having its leaves green on the upper surface, but white or 
glaucous on the under. It produces husks or capsules like those in 
which the chestnut is enclosed, but these contain no fruit. The wood 
is solid and strong, and of a yellow colour resembling the box.^^^ 
There is no other species of tree near it for the space of an hundred 
miles, excepting in one quarter where trees are found within the 
distance of about ten miles. It is reported by the inhabitants of this 
district that a battle was fought there betw'een Alexander and Darius.^^^ 
Tlie towns are well supplied with every necessary and convenience of 
life, the climate being temperate, and not subject to extremes either of 

heat 
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BOOK L 
CH'iP. X\. 


heat or cold.^^^ The people arc ol* the ^Mahometan religion. 'I in '* 
are in general a handsome race, especially the women, who, in nn 
opinion, are the most beautiful in the world. 


NOTR'^. 

232. It lias al read} been shcHU {in Note KD) Hut the ThnoriuiJ m* limtxlun, 

of ourtc\t, is no other than Dumaghdit a place <tfcon‘>u!i'i able impoitaim 

on the noith-eastei n confuus of Persia, basing the ancient llsuanu, Imitt 
svhich it is bepanvtcd b} a ebuin of inountaiH'*, to the noith, tin pun tin • 
of Khorasntt to the east, and the anull prosince of Kumi\^ of which it i 
the capital, together with the salt-desert, to the south. In this neighbomhood 
it was that Ghazan the son of Ar^hun^ heir to the throne of Persia, then 
occupied by hia uncle, uas stationed with an army to guard the important 
Pass of KhotL'ar or the Caspian straits, at the period of tht* armal of the i’ot o 
family from China; and thither tliey were directed to proceed, in ordei to 
deliver into his hands their precious charge, a princess of the iimiHe of httidm, 

233. This tree, to which the name oi' nrhot wmi was applud, would -nui 
to be a species of yi/giA, and to partake of the character of the chi'Kiiutt. Hut 
from the following passages we shall be justiiied in conHideiiiig it wiw infeniled 
for a variety of the platams or plane-tree. The epithet of “ terro ” seems 
to imply nothing more than this; that when the form of the husk prennises an 
edible nut, the stranger who gathers it is disappointed on finding no perceptible 
contents, or only a dry and tasteless seed. 

In the voyage of Olearius, he thus describes a certain kind of free : ll» 
“ (les Perses) aiment particulierement une espdee d’arbre, incogneti en Europe, 
“ appellee tztimr (chinSr J^), tant a cause de sa beauti' (pie do Pombre iju’il 
“ fait. II est de la hauteur et grosseur du pin, ayant la feuille large et semMahle 
“ A celle de la vigne. Hon fruit ressemble A nos niarons, <|uand ils ont encore 
o leur broil, mais il n’est pas bon A manger. Son bois est brun et ondoye." 
Voy. de Moscovie en Perse, p. 377, 4to. More directly to our purposw are 
the following remarks of Silvestre de Hacy upon the supposed uiiproiluclive 
quality of the pktmm-. “ Ma secondo observation” says my learned ft tend 
“ cst relative A la prAtendue st^rilitA du platane dont park k mPm© Kazwini, 
« quoique, dans un autre endroit, se contredisant lui-raime, il fnsso mention 
“ du fruit de cet arbre. J« ne saia si cffectiveinent k platane est sWrUe A 
« certains latitudes ; mais il sembk que sa stArilit^ soit passde ea pawterbe 

** l^nni 
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par mi quelques Orientaux : car dans un recueil de diverses sentences morales 
des Sabeens on Chretiens de Saint- Jean, public recemment par le savant 
M. Lorsbach, on trouve celle-ci : ^ L^honime vain et glorieux ressemble a 
un beau platane riche en rameaux, niais qui ne produit et n’offre aucun 
“ ^ fruit a son maitre.’ An surplus, le sens de ce proverbe pent 6tre que le 
fruit du platane n’est bon a rien. M. L. remarque a cette occasion que 
dans certains dictionnaires, le nom Syriaque du platane^ est traduit par 
chdtaigmerj el qu’il ne sail sur quel fondement.” Relation de FEgypte, 
Notes, p. 81, He then proceeds to assign the probable ground of this mistake 
amongst the lexicographers; but the uncertainty itself is sufBcient apology for 
our author, who may be presumed to have given the description rather from 
the popular story than from his own examination, and who might have spoken of 
the tree as a casianeus^ because of that he had more familiar knowledsfe, 
than of the platanus* It is deserving of remark that the name of arbor secco 
is said to have been applied to it by the Christians; who may have been those very 
Christians of St. John whose authority is quoted by M. Lorsbach. With respect to 
its native appellation of tree of the sun,’’ I find nothing that serves directly to 
confirm it ; but as the district where it grew was probably on the borders of the 
desert of Khorasarij and as this name is formed from the old Persian word Kkor^ 
signifying the sun,” I cannot but suspect some allusion to that circumstance, 
and that the tree may, in fact, have been denominated the tree of Khor-asan* 
Touchaut Forigine de ce mot,” says D’Herbelot, “le Geographe Persien 
“ remarque que le mot de Khor oii Khour signifie soleil, et assaUy lieu habite. 
“ C’est pourquoy, par le mot de Kborassan, on. entend une grande dtendue de 
“ pa)s du cbte du soleil, c’est-a-dire, du soleil levant.” 


BOOK L 

CHAP, XX. 
Notes. 


234. The last battle fought between Alexander and Darius was at Arbela 
(AibV), in Kurdistan, not far from the Tigris, but in the subsequent operations, 
the vanquished king of Persia was pursued from Ecbatana ( Hamadan), through 
the Caspian Straits or pass of Khowar, which Alexander’s troops penetrated 
without opposition, into the province of Comisene (Kumis), of which Heca- 
tompylos (supposed to be Damaghan) was the capital; nor did the pursuit cease 
until the unfortunate monarch was murdered by his own subjects, not far from the 
latter city, Alexander himself advanced by a nearer way, but across a desert 
entirely destitute of water. Traditions respecting the Macedonian conqueror 
abound in this part of the country, instances of which will hereafter occur. 

235. The mildness of the climate, and at the same time its extreme un- 
healthineps, sdong the southern shore of the Caspian, is noticed by Olearius, 
Chardin, and other travellers ; hut the district about Damaghan, here spoken 
©I ii separated by a chaia of mountams from the swampy tract between Asterabad 
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and Ferhtibad (the places chiefly visited by Europeans during the reign of SIwh 

Abbas, who frequently held his court in them,) and occupies a much nioie 
elevated region. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Of the old man of the mountain ; of his jpalace and gardens; of his 

capture and his death. 

Having spoken of this country, mention shall now be made of the 
old man of the mountain.^^*' The district in which his residence la), 
obtained the name of Mukhet, signifying in the language ol' the 
Saracens, the place of heretics, and his people that of ]Mulchetiles~"^ 
or holders of heretical tenets ; as we apply the term of Fatharini to 
certain heretics amongst Cliristians.^'^'^ The following account of this 
chief, Marco Polo testifies to his having heard from sundry pc'rsons. 
He was named Alo-eddinf^'^ and his religion w^as lliat of Maliomet. In 
a beautiful valley enclosed betw’ccn two lofty monnlains, he Imd formed 
a luxurious garden, stored wdth etery delicious fruit and every fragrant 
shrub tiiat could be procured. Palaces of various sizes and forms were 
erected in different parts of the grounds, ornamented with woiks in 
gold, with paintings, and with furniture of rich silks. By means of 
small conduits contrived in these buildings, streams of wine, milk, 
honey, and some of pure water, were seen to flow in every direction. 
The inhabitants of these palaces w'cre elegant and beautiful damsels, 
accomplished in the arts of singing, playing upon all sorts of musical 
instruments, dancing, and especially those of dalliance and amorous 
allurement. Clothed in rich dresses they were seen continuallyf>poi1- 
ing and amusing themselves in the garden and pavilions ; their female 
guardians being confined within doors, and never suffered to appear. 
The object %vhich the chief had in view in forming a garden of this 
fascinating kind, was this : that Mahomet having promisetl to those 
who should obey his will the enjoyments of Paradise, where every 
species of sensual gratification should be found, in the society of 

beautiful 
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beautiful nymphs ; he "was desirous of its being understood by his BOOK I. 
followers, that he also was a prophet and the compeer of Mahomet, chap. xxr. 
and had the power of admitting to paradise such as he should chuse to 
favour. In order that none without his license might find their way 
into this delicious valley, he caused a strong and inexpugnable castle 
to be erected at the opening of it ; through which the entry was by a 
secret passage. At his court, likewise, this chief entertained a 
number of youths, from the age of twelve to twenty years, selected 
from the inhabitants of the surrounding mountains, who shewed a 
disposition for martial exercises, and appeared to possess the quality 
of daring courage. To them he was in the daily practice of dis- 
coursing on the subject of the paradise announced by the Prophet, and 
of his own power of granting admission ; and at certain times he caused 
draughts of a soporific nature to be administered to ten or a dozen 
of the youths ; and when half dead with sleep, he had them conveyed 
to the several apartments of the palaces in the garden. Upon awaken* 
ing from this state of lethargy, their senses were struck with aU the 
delightful objects that have been described, and each perceived himself 
surrounded by lovely damsels, singing, playing, and attracting his 
regards by the most fascinating caresses ; serving him also with delicate 
viands and exquisite wines ; until intoxicated with excess of enjoyment, 
amidst actual rivulets of milk and wine, he believed himself assuredly 
in paradise, and felt an unwillingness to relinquish its delights. When 
four or five days had thus been passed, they were thrown once more 
into a state of somnolency, and carried out of the garden. Upon their 
being introduced to his presence, and questioned by him as to where 
they had been, their answer was, “ in paradise, through the favour of 
“ your highness:” and then before the whole court, who listened to 
them with eager curiosity and astonishment, they gave a circumstantial 
account of the scenes to which they had been witnesses. The chief 
thereupon addressing them, said: “ we have the assurances of our 
“ Prophet that he who defends his lord shall inherit paradise, and if 
“ you shew yourselves devoted to the obedience of my orders, that 
“ happy lot awaits you.” Animated to enthusiasm by words of this 
nature, all deemed themselves happy to receive the «mmands of their 
master, and were forward to die in his service.^^® The consequence of 

Q this 
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this system was, that when any of the neighbouring princes, or others, 
gave umbrage to this chief, they were put to death by these his disci- 
plined assassins ; none of whom felt terror at the risk of losing their 
own lives, which they held in little estimation, provided they could 
execute their master’s will. On this account his tyranny became the 
subject of dread in all the surrounding countries.^^ He had also 
constituted two deputies or representatives of himself^ of whom one 
had his residence in the vicinity of Damascus, and the other in Kurdis- 
tan; 212 and these pursued the plan he had established, for training 
their young dependants. Thus there was no person however powerful, 
who having become exposed to the enmity of the Old man of the 
mountain, could escape assassination. His territory being situated 
within the dominions of Zllai/ (Tlulagii), the brother of the grand hhan 
(Mangti), that prince had information of his atrocious practices, as 
above related, as well as of his employing people to rob travellers in 
their passage through his country, and in the year sent one of 

his armies to besiege this chief in his castle. It proved, however, so 
capable of defence, that for three years no impression could be made 
upon it ; until at length he was forced to surrender from the want of 
provisions, and being made prisoner, was pul to death. His castle was 
dismantled, and his garden of Paradise destroyed .2*’’ 


NOTES. 

236. The appellation so well known in the histories, of the crusade-,, of “ 01<! 
man of the mountain,” is an injudicious version (for which it would seem they 
were first indebted to our author or his early translators) ol’ the Arabic title 

HkdJch al Jebal signilying Chief of the nunintainous region,” But 

as the word sheikh,” like ^‘signor” and some other European terms, hears the 
meaning of ‘‘ Elder,” as svell as of “Lord or Chief,” a choice of interpretatioiH 
was oftered, and the less appropriate adopted. The places where this personage, 
who was the head of a religious or fanatical sect, exercised the riglits of s<wei’- 
eignty, were the castles of Almmt, Ziumsir, Kb'iiltth, and Maiuiim-bi:, and the 
district of Rudbar; all situated within the limits of that pro\inco which the 
Persians name JKuheslan and the Arabians Ai-Jebai “ La position 

d’ Alamout ” says De Sacy, in his Mdnioire sur la dynastic des Assassins at sur 
I’origine de leur noro, situee au milieu d’un pays de montagnes, fit appeler ie 

“ prince 
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prince qui y reguoit scheikhaldjebal^ c’est-^-dire, le scheikk oa prince des mon- 
tagnes, et l'6quivoque du mot quisignifie egalement't)2e?7/ardet 

a donne lien aux historiens des croisades et au celebre voyagenr Marc Polj de 
le nommer le Yieux de la montagne.’’ 

237. This correct application of the Arabic term Mulehet qy Muleked 
is one of the many unquestionable proofs of the genuineness of our author’s 
relation, and would be sufficient to remove the doubts of any learned and candid 
inquirers on the subject of his acquaintance with oriental matters. Under the 
article Melahedah^ in the Bibliotheque Orientale of D’Herbelot, we read : 

C^est le plurier de Melhed, qui signifie un impie, un homme sans religion. 

Melahedah Kuhestan : Les Impies de la Montagne. C’est ainsi que sont 
appelles les Ismaelians qui ont regne dans ITran^ et particulierement dans la 
partie monteuse de la Perse.” 

This opprobrious epithet was bestowed by the orthodox musulmans upon the 
fanatic sect of Ismaelians, Batenians, or, as they style themselves, Refih J^j 
or Friends, who, under the influence of an adventurer named Hasan hen Sahbah^ 
began to flourish in Persia about the year 1090, during the reign of Malik shah 
Jelal eddin^ third sovereign of the Seljnkian dynasty. With respect to the two 
grand divisions of the musulman political faith, they professed themselves to 
belong to the Shiahs or Rafedhi (as they are termed by their adversaries) 

who maintain the legitimate right to the khalifat in the descendants of AIL Their 
particular tenets, which appear to be connected with those of the more appient 
Karmats and modern Wahabis^ will be found in the following passage ftom the 
work of M. Jourdain, intitled, ‘“^Notice da THistoire Universelle die Mirkhond^ 
suivie de PHistoire de la Dynastie des Ismaeliens de Perse, extraite du meme 
ouvrage, en Persan et en Francois,” Paris 1812, 4to. : Le sultan Sindgar 
etant venu a RH et ayant envoye quelques personnes a Alamout pour s’informer 
de la croyance des Ismaeliens, ceux-ci repondirent aux envoy^s : ^ Voici quelle 
^ est notre doctrine : il faut croire a Punite de Dieu, et reconnoitre que la 
a tf veritable sagesse et le sens droit consistent a agir conformement a la parole 
^ de Dieu et au commandement de son envoys et a regler sa conduite sur les 
^ lois de la sainte religion, ainsi qu^'elles sont exposees dans le Mvre de Dieu ; 

^ cpmme aussi il faut croire a tout ce qui est contenu soit dans Palcora% mit 
^ dans les paroles du proph^te, toucliant Porigine des chosm et la vie 
^ les recompenses et les ch^timens, et le jour de jugement et de la resurr^^jtion ; 

^ il n’est perrais k personne de s’en rapporter h son propre jugement|;ela^ive- 
^ meat a aucune des lois de Dieu, ni d’en changer une seal# p* 52. 

Un des caract^res particuliers cette secte (says De Sacy, inte^^ H^moire on 
the dynasty of the iM&S2^sps> c’esi qu’elle expliquait djipo alllgorique 
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BOOK I. “ tous les pr^ceptes de la loi musulmane ; et cette allegorie 6tait pouss6e si loin 
“ par quelques-uns des docteurs Ismaeliens, qu’elle ne tendait k rien moins qu’i 

* ' ’ d^truire toute culte public^ et a elever une doctrine purement philosophiqne 
Notes. morale tres-licencieuse, sur les mines de toute revelation et de toute 

autorite divine.” p. 4. Nous devons observer que Hasan et les deux princes 
qui lui succeddrent dans la souverainete sur les Ismaeliens de Perse et de Syrie^ 
quoique attaches aux dograes particuliers de cette secte^ ne laissaient pas 
cependant de pratiquer fidelement toutes les lois de rislamisme ; inais sous le 
quatrierae prince de cette dynastie, il survint lui grand cliangcment dans la 
religion des Ismaeliens. Celui-ci;, nomme Hasan fils de Mohammed^ pretendit 
avoir re^u de rimam des ordres secrets, en vertu desquels il abolit les prati- 
ques exterieures du culte musulman, permit a ses sujets de boire du vin, et les 
dispensa de toutes les obligations que la loi de Mahomet impose a scs secta- 
teurs. Il publia que la connoissance du sens all6gorique des preceptes dispense 
de Fobservation du sens litteral, et merila ainsi aux Ismaeliens le nom de 
Molahed^ cVst ^ dire, mpies, nom sous lequel ils sont le plus souvent designcs 
par les ecrivains orientaux.” P. vii* 

238. ^^Paterini, dicti prseterea hseretici Valdensium sectarii, de quorum 
appellatione sicConstitutio Frederici II. contra Hmreticos apud Vaddingum an. 
1254. n. 14. In exemplum Martyruin, qui pro fide calliolica maitjria subie- 
runt, Paiarenos se nominant, veluti expositos passioni: Jacohub Petr. Luc- 
cams in Annalib. Ragusiensib. lib- L p. 17. tradit ex Chronicis Bosnicis et 
Petro Livio Yeronense, sic nuncupates Paierno Romano hmdko pissimo^ 
the fitmero in Bosna^ e sparse semidella sua diaholka doUrina in questo regno, 
e nel Ducido di Chelmod^ Quidam sic nuncupatos volimt quod Orationis 
dominies recitatione salvari se putarent.” Du Cange, Olossariuin ad scrip* 
tores mediae et infimm Lalinitatis. The Paterini are more generally known bj 
the names of Waldenses, Albigenses, and amongst the French writers bj that of 
Pcdalins or Paielins. 

239. Almddin^ the Israaelian prince, was killed, after a long reign, about 
the end of the year 1255, and was succeeded !>y RnJcn'-eddm hot Akteddift^ who 
reigned only one year before the destruction of his power under the circiiin- 
stonces our author proceeds to relate. He is correct therefore in attributing the 
actions which roused the indignation of the world, to the former ; but lie does 
not appear to have been aware that it was the son against whom the attack of 
the Moghuls was directed ; although the expedition must have been iindfrlaken 
against Atmddin^ the father. The mistake was very excusable at a period when 
there weife no gmettes to which he could refer for more precise inforniatioin 

m. This 
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240. This story, although evidently a romantic exaggeration and borrowed in BOOK L 

a great degree from the excellent tale of Abu Hassan, in the Thousand and 

” CHAP XXI 

one nights,” was nevertheless the current belief of the people of Asia, who 

seem to have thought it necessary to assign extraordinary causes for an effect so 
surprising as that of the implicit devotion of these religious enthusiasts to the 
arbitrary will of their master. Its want of truth in point of historical fact, must 
not, therefore, be charged to the account of Makco Polo, however we may 
affect to smile at his credulity. Divested of the marvellous, we find the edu- 
cation of these juvenile fanatics thus described by the author of L’Histoire 
des Huns : II fit elever plusieurs de ses sujets dans des endroits secrets et 
delicieux, ou il leur faisoit apprendre plusieurs langues, dans le dessein de 
les envoyer ensuite en differens endroits pour assassiner les princes qu’il 
n’aimoit pas, sans faire aucune distinction du Chretien ni du Mahometan. 

II promettoit a ces jeunes gens, que s’ils executoient ses ordres, ils jouiroient, 
apr^s leur mort, de plaisirs eternels et plus delicieux que ceux dont ils 
avoient joui dans les endroits oi ils avoient ^te elevds. Aussi 4toit-il 
toujours obei.” Liv. vi. p. 341. 

Although the name of Assassin, as applied to these people, does not occur in 
my author, and I am not called upon to discuss the subject of its etymology, 
which has been unsatisfactorily attempted by many writers, I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of mentioning an ingenious and very probable conjecture 
proposed in the Mdmoire before referred to : Quant k Torigine du nom dont il 
s’agit ” says De Sacy quoique je ne Taie appnse d’aucun des historiens 
orientaux que j’ai consiiltes, je ne donte point que cette denomination n’ait 
etc donnde aux Isma^liens k cause de I’usage qu’ils faisaient d’une liqueur ofi 
“ d’une preparation enivrante, connue encore dans lout TOrient sous le nora 
de hascMsch Les feuilles de chanvre, et quelquefois d’autres parties 

de ce v^gdtal, forment la base de cette preparation que Ton employe de 
diffSrentes mani^res, soil en liqueur, soil sous forme de confections ou de 
pastilles, soit m^me en fumigations. L’ivresse produite par le hascMsch jette 
dans une sorte d’extase pareille k celle que les orientaux se procurent par 
« I’usage de Fopium Ceux qui Kvrent a cet usage sont encore appelds 
aujourd’hui Haschischin et Hmchmchin^ et ces deux expressions differentes 
font voir pourquoi les Isma^liens ont 4te nommes par les historiens des 
Croisades, tantdt Assissini, et tantdt Assassini.^^ P. 9. Having stated an 
objection which he thinks might be made to this etymology on the grounds of 
the deliberate perpetration of the acts performed by the Ismaelians, so different 
from the frantic excesses of persons intoxicated yvith bang/ he opposes to this 
the authority of Maeco Polo ce voyageurdont la v6racitd est aujourd’hui 
g6n6raleinent reconnue,”) apd gives an eloquent paraphrase of our author’s 
description of the means employed by their chief to infatuate the senses of 

his 
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BOOK L his devotees. He then proceeds to say : Quaod on sopposerait qiielc|tte 

exaiaeration dans le recit du voyag'eitr Venitien, quand ineme au lieu de 
CH \P XXf ^ X 

’ “ croire a I’existence de ces jardins encLantes, attestce cepondanl par plusieurs 

Notes. autres ecrivains, on reduirait toutes les merveilles de ce sejour magique ik 

“ un fantome, produit par rimagination exaltee de ces jeunes gens enivres 
‘‘ par le hascMsch, et que depuis I’enfance on avait berce de I’iniagc de ce 
“ bonheur, il n’en serait pas moins vrai que Ton retrouve ici ru.sage d’une 
liqueur destinde a engourdir les sens, et dans laquelle on ne saurait mccon- 
“ naitre celle dont I’emploi, ou plutot Tabus, est repandu aujourd’hui dans 
“ une grande parlie de TAsie et de I’Afrique.” From inj own observation of 
the use and effects of opium and the preparation of hemp vulgarly called bang, 
amongst the people of the East, I can assert, in support of the foregoing in- 
ference, that although taken in large doses by those who resolve upon indis- 
criminate murder, they are also administered for the purpose of elevating the 
courage, by diminishing the terrors of death, in specific enterprises; but by 
far the most common object in having recourse to them, is to exhilarate the feel- 
ings by a luxurious species of intoxication ; although attended with the ulterior 
effect of stupifying and enervating. 

241. “Nous en avons des examples,” says D’Herbelot “dans Amir B'dlah, 
“ khalife d’Egyptc, qu’ils tu^rent Tan 524 de Thegire, de J. C. 1129; dans la 
“ personne de Iloslarscfwd, khalife de Bagdat, Tan 529, et dans plusieurs autres. 
“ Ce furent eux qui d^is Tan 485 massaerdrent le fanieux vizir des sultans 
“ Selgiucidcs, Nkdm el muUcJ’ “ Sous le regne de Kia Durzuk ” says Mirkbond, 
in the version of M. Jourdain, ‘^lesfMais (devoues) tu^reut plusieurs grands per- 
“ sonnages de Tislamisme, tels que le Radhi de Torient et de Toccident Abou-sdid 
“ Mirawi, un fils du khalife Mostali, qui tomba en Egypte sous lea coups de sept 
“ r^ks (Ismaeliens) ; le s6id Daulet-schah, reis d’Ispahan ; Aksankar gouverneur 
“ de M&raga ; Mostarsched khalife de Bagdad ; le reis de Tebriz ; Hasan ben- 
“ Ab^lkmem^ mufii de Kazwin. Beaucoup d’autres homraes distinguiSa dans la 
“ religbn et dans Tetat, furent assassinds par ces execrables f6da‘is” p. 51, 
These people were named Batimh or Batanians, from the word batin 
interior, occult, in allusion to the mystical nature of their doctrine, and Ismael- 
ians (an appellation common to them with the Fatimites), fi-om their considering 
Ismael, the son of Jdfar al-sadeky who was descended in the direct lino from Aliy 
as the original founder of their sect and as the seventh and last of the imams ; in 
which they differ from the other Shiahs, who acknowledge twelve. “ L’infusion 
“ de la divinitd dans la personne des imams ” says De Sacy “ est un dogme tr^- 
“ ancien et common k beaucoup de sectes musulmanes, de celle qu’on nomme 
“ Sekiis ou Schias outr^s. Si les Ismadlis n’admettoient pas ce dc^me, du mfoina 
“ en 6toient-ils bien peu dloignds.” 
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I cannot discover any traces of an establishment of Ismaeliansj under a 
regular chief, in Kurdistan^ although dais or missionaries of the sect were 
frequently employed there ; but of the existence of the subordinate government 
in Syria here mentioned we have ample testimony. Hasan et les princes qui 
lui succederent pendant pres de deux siecles ” observes De Sacy ne se 
content^rent pas d’avoir etabii leur puissance dans la Perse. Bientdt ils 
trouverent moyen de s’emparer de quelques places fortes en Syrie. Maysoi^ 
place situee dans les montagnes de FAnti-Liban, devint leur chef-lieu dans cette 
province, et c’est la que residait le lieutenant du prince diAlamout, C’est 
cette bran die d’Ismaeliens etablie en Syrie qui a et6 connue des historiens 
“ occidentaux des Crusades, et c’est a elle qu’ils ont donne le nom d’Assassins,” 
Menioire. p. 6. On another occasion he repeats : Quant aux Ismaelis de Syrie, 
ils doivent leur origine aux Ismaelis de Perse, , . .Leur premier etablissement 
en Syrie date de Fan 523 de Fhegire (1128), et leur puissance prit fin dans cette 
contree en 670 (1171), par les armes du sultan Bibars,^^ De la Perse ” says De 
Guignes ces Ismaeliens passerent dans la Syrie, et se logerent aux environs 
de la ville de Tortose, au milieu des rochers et des montagnes, dans une 
dixaine de chitteaux inaccessibles. Ceux-ci ctoient gouvernes par un chef depen- 
dani dll roi qui etoit en Perse.” Hist. g<^n. des Huns, Liv. vi. p. 342. I am the 
more particular in citing these authorities, to prove, in confirmation of what 
Mauco Pono asserts, that the Persian was the original government, although the 
Sy rian branch became better known in Europe, and to its sheikhs the title of Old 
man of the Mountain ” seems to have been generally, if not exclusively applied , 
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2i3. The circumstances attending the destruction of this sect, which, as we 
have seen in the preceding notes, had erected itself into an independent 
sovereignty, are noticed by Abu’lfaraj, Hist. Dynast, p. 330. as well as by others 
amongst the Oriental writers who record the actions of the descendants of Jengiz- 
khan^ but by none with so much historical detail as by Mirkhondy whose account 
of the dynasty of Isinaelians of Persia has been translated and published at 
Paris, together with the original text, hy M. Jourdain. As his narrative, how- 
ever, does not readily admit of being compressed, I shall avail mjself of the 
summary but judicious recital of the principal events given by De Guignes, in 
his Tables Chronologiques des princes qui ont regno dans FAsie. “ Les habi- 
ttiiiB de Cmtin et du Dgebal ” says this historian exposes continuelleraent 
« aux ravages des Ismaeliens, en porterent leurs plaintes a Mangou khariy qoi 
regnoit alors en Tartarie ; ce grand Khan envoya son fr^re Hulagouy avec 
orcireide les d^truire, et la permission de pousser ses conqu6tes jusques dans 
Fempire des Khalifs. Mais Batou khan (son oncle) qui avoit des liaisons 
avec les Ismaeliens, ordonna a Houlagou de ne pas aller plus loin. Houlagou 
fill oblig6 de rester sur les bords du Gifaon, jusqu’4 la raort de Batou qui 

r«5gnoit 
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« r^gnoit dansle 

« Gilion, et fit mai’chei ses troupes ve, RoJcneddin 

» r*fitt>fru’d se^souretto^^^^^ Boulagou ordonna qu’il vint en personnc. 

. mneM. bro„m4 ^ a ^ 

<. i’Bo^-tagou h m mb ^ ^ sa&mille, et ordonna <j„’on tt,.it,U 

« ou 3Iangoukhan\e fi g environs do Cazvin.” 

.. de mSme «nx qu. etoM M^rkhond: “ Ilolagc^ commanda 

Liv. VI. p- 3 Mangou-lchan H envoya un dc ses vizirs 

u quon executcit fttperir les fils, les fiUes, les friires, Ics 

a Ka^win pour vei j^cnJdin qui s’ctoient etablis dans ccttc 

“ ! II Hvra deux personnes dc celte troupe i Bolghan Khutoun qur 

« iCfit mourir pour venger son pore Bjagatdi quo les fcdais avoient tuc's La 
a race de Kia Lnuk fut done detruite et il ne resta pas sur la on e uu so n 
J famllle Uola^'ou donna un autre ordre pour que le gcnoial 
<■ rejeton do sa ,„°„avernoit le Ibuheslari no lais^dt dekapper a 

« rdmi"ru'cun Mdktd de celte province. Ce gouvernenr les ajant fait sortir, 

“ Xt^te - — “‘:p=r.:’- 

: ;r*i:rde:tl™e;V Bagd„d..' ...1. do D,nas.ie des 

reetd’’." fteWo' of 1202, ul.icl. onr ontLor assign, to the cornu, once- 

i? xi^ Arntmiiq there mubt be a mistake oi about six }eaiH 5 as all tin 

Morons agL°U /W'* f " ‘“c 

• t R-i Jbdad and the latter is known with sufficient certainty to ha%e falk i> 
against ^ circumstantial authority of 

.'JTfir !he Teduron of the castles of the former in the years 1250 and 
f *Thi. ood similar inaccoraciee may be exensed on the gronad. that the 
* 1 . • T, va«npfl manv vears before the commencement of lus tnu ela, he 

Lrrh»e"d”e°p.ndri upon the information of others for their date., which may 
have been expressed according to modes of reckoning that required a calculation 

JC W^to nol"^ extraordinary error in the Oriental History 
of Hata the Armenian, Chap. xxiv. (as edited by Grynmus and copied by 
“n respect to the time employed b, Wogn’. arm, m it. operations 

“ JJ^ftese itaries, which i. stated by I'" 

^ • ’’ Kiif it 18 obvious that for aimorum wt simuia reaa 

n a, it appears h. have been in the course of the third year to. to 

casttes, or hill-forts, of Alamut and Kirdkuh surrendered. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Of a fertile 'plain of six days journey ^ succeeded hy a desert qf eight, to 
be passed in the way to the city of Sapurgan ; qf the excellent melons 
produced there ; and of the city qf Balach. 

^Leaving this castle ^^4 the road leads over a spacious plain, and then 
through a country diversified with hill and dale, where there is herbage 
and pasture, as well as fruits in great abundance, by which the army of 
Ulau was enabled to remain so long upon the ground. This country 
extends to the distance of full six days journey. It contains many 
cities and fortified places, ^45 ^nd the inhabitants are of the Mahometan 
religion. A desert then commences extending forty or fifty miies,246 
where there is no water ; and it is necessary that the traveller should 
make provision of this article at his outset. As the cattle find no drink 
until this desert is passed, the greatest expedition is necessary, that 
they may reach a watering place. At the end of the sixth day’s 
journey, he arrives at a town named Sapurgan , which is plentifully 
supplied with every kind of provision, and is particularly celebrated for 
producing the best rhelons in the world. These are preserved in the 
following manner. They are cut spirally, in thin slices, as the pumkin 
with us, and after they have been dried in the sun, are sent, in large 
quantities, for sale, to the neighbouring countries; where they are 
eagerly sought for, being sweet as honey Game is also in plenty 
there, both of beasts and birds. 

Leaving this place, we shall now speak of another named Balach; 
a large and magnificent city.^^o It was formerly still more considerable, 
but has sustained much injury from the Tartars, who in their frequent 
attacks have partly demolished its buildings. It contained many palaces 
constructed of marble, and spacious squares, still visible, although in a 
ruinous state.®®! It was in this city, according to the report of the 
inhabitants, that Alexander took to wife the daughter of king Darius.®®® 
The Mahometan religion prevails here also.®®^ Xo this place the limits 
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of the Persian empire extend, in a north-eastern direction.^** Upon 
leaving Balach and holding the same course for two days, you traverse 
a country that is destitute of every sign of habitation, the people 
having all fled to strong places in the mountains, in order to secure 
themselves against the predatory attacks of lawless marauders, by whom 
these districts are overrun. Here are extensive waters, and game of 
various kinds. Lions are also found in these parts.^'’” Provisions 
however are scarce in the hilly tract passed during these two days, and 
the traveller must carry with him food sufficient both for himself and 
his cattle. 


NOTES. 

944. By the word.*? Partendon da qtiedo catteUo ” it is evident that llainusio 
considered this fresh departure to be from Alamut or some other of the custics of 
the Ismaelians ; but the Latin version say*?, “Recedendo a pra-fato loco,” and it 
seems to be more probable from the context and more consistent with tins distances 
afterwards mentioned, that our author does not here mean to rel'er to anj of 
hill forts, in bis time no longer in existence, but to Timoduim or which 

he had been speaking of when he digressed from the geographical Hubject to relate 
the history of the Mulhedites. Their <lestruction, which took place about thirty- 
eight years before his return, must have been a topic of much notoriety and 
interest in those days, and was on this occasion naturally suggested to him by th(‘ 
proximity of their territory to the province of Kumis^ of which Damaghan wan 
the capital; being separated from each other only by the pass of Khot^ar or 
Caspian straits. 

245. From /5a?nag/i«« his course was nearly east, or in the direction of Malkh^ 
and seems to have lain through Jan^Jerm and Nishapur towards Meru-ar-rud 
but the number of days journies is evidently too small, unless we can suppose 
him to have travelled at double the rate of the ordinary caravans, or full forty 
miles per day ; whkh is less probable than that an omission of some stages has 
been in the nfu^rative^ ^ix days of common travelling would not have 

carried him further than the oonflnes of the province of Kumu, about Asad~ahad 
first halted to receive the feigned submission of Rukn-eddin), much 
Nishapur ; and yet the well inhabited country in that line, must be con- 
sidered hs reaching some way beyond that celebrated city. It would seem most 

likely 
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likely that from thence he proceeded directly to Sarkkes or SaruMis^ which Ibn BOOK I. 

Haukal reckons five stages, as it is three from that place to Mem-af-rud. ”” 

* ^ ^ CHAP. XXIL 

246. The country of Khorasan^ through which the route^ whether from Alamut 
or from Damaghan to the place next mentioned^ must have lain^ is said to be in 
general levels intersected with sandy deserts and irregular ridges of lofty moun- 
tains. Le Khoras&an ” says D’Herbelot est borne par un desert vers le 

Couchant du c6te du pays de Giorgian et du Gebal, ou de I’lraque Persique. 

Vers le Midi il a un autre desert entre la Perse, proprement dite, et le pays de 
Comas (Kumis),^^ 

247. It is quite necessary to the sense that this should mean six days journey 
from the eastern side of the desert just mentioned, as Rumusio appears, from 
the summary of the chapter, to have understood it. 

248. Of the identity of this place, which at first might seem to be intended for 
Nishapur^ there can be no doubt. Cheburgan^ ville de Corassane, prds du 

Gihon et de Bale says P6tis de la Croix, the translator of Skerefeddiny 
100 degres de long, et 36®. 45'^ de latitude.’’ In the Tables of Nassir^eddin, 
from which the above situation is taken, it is named, Ashburkan , in D* An- 

ville’s map, Ashburgariy in Strahlenberg’s, Chaburgay in Macdonald Kinneir’s, 

Subbergatiy and in Elphinstone’s, Shibbergaun. By the last writer it is spoken 
of as a dependency of the government of Bulkh* 

249. The province of Khorasan is celebrated by all the eastern writers for the 
excellence of its fruits, and the importance here given to its melons is fully sup- 
ported by the authority of Chardin. Je commence” says this well informed 
traveller par les melons, qui sont le plus excellent fruit de la Perse, On compte 

en ce pais4l, de plus de vingt esp^ces de melons, Les premiers sont appellez 
a guertmCy comme qui diroit <ies ^chauffes, Ils sont ronds et petits . , • .11 en 
vient tons les jours d’autre sorte, et les plus tardifs sont les meilleurs. Les 
derniers sont les blancs, dont vous diriez que ce n’est que du sucre. Ils sont 
long d’un pied, et pdsent dix k douze livres , . . .Les meilleurs du royaume 
croissent en Cormson . . . .On en apporte k Ispahan pour le roi, et pour faire des 
prisons, Ils ne se gatent point en les apportant, quoi qu’il ait plus de trente 
journ^es de chemin, Avec toutes ces sortes, on a les melons d’eau, ou pateques, 
par toiit le royaume, qui pesent quinze a vingt livres, dont les meilleurs 
viennent aussi de Bactriane.” T, ii. p. 19. 4to. On the subject of the melon 
duKhormany^ see also Relation de I’Egypte, Notes, p, 126. 
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S50. Balach or BalJck .b, iho Bactra regia of Ptolemy ^ nlilcb gave to 
tlie province of Bactriana, of wbiclx it was the capital, is situated to\^arcls tlie 
heads of the Oxus, in the iiorth-eastero extremitv of Ehoi'asa?!, It is one of 
the four royal cities of that province, and perhaps more frequently e\en than 
Nishapur^ llerat^ or Meru-shahjan^ has been the seat of government. Such it 
was when Persia and the neighbouring countries were conquered b} the Arabs 
in the khalifat of Oihnmu 

2jL J engiz-Mian^ who took this city by assault in ISSl, from the Ehorazmiaiks. 
caused all the inhabitants to !)e massacred (as no are tolclbj his historian, Ahil’- 
gJmzi) and the ^\a!ls to be ra-ed to their foundation. In iilbO it was taken from 
the descendants of that conqueror bj Tamerlane, whose family possessed it until 
they were obliged to give place to tlie Uzbek Tartars, between whom and the 
Persians (as Ddlerbeloi observes) it has since ]>een tlie subject ot perpetual 
contention. When luirster was at Kabul ^ in 1783, he informs us that the 
adjacent parts of Uzbek Tartary, of which JBrz/M is the capital, held a species 
of dependency on Timur shah^ and maintained a common intercourse with 
Kabuly'' the seal of his government. All the Asiatics ” Klphinstonc ob* 
server are impressed with an idea of its being the okle<-t citj in tin* world • , . . 
This antient metropolis is now reduced to insignificance. Its ruins still cover 
a great extent, and are surrounded with a wall, but only one corner is in- 
habited.” P. 4{)§. The houses arc described by Macdonald Ivinncir as being 
of brick, and the palace of the khaUy an extensive building, nearlj all of 
bioiight from quarries in the neighhouring mountains. Its population, hesijsj 
is now reduced to six or seven thousand men. 

259. The Persian marriages of Alexander, with Barsnm or Siaiira^ the daughter 
of Darius, and with Purisatis^ the daughter of Ochus, are generally uiulerstood 
to have taken place at Susa; but the tradition of the inhabitants of Bactra 
(if indeed, they had not been all destroyed by intermediate conquerors) may per- 
haps be more correct authority than that from which Quintus CJiirtius coiii|»secl 
his history. 

253. Abu Ighazi informs us that at the time of the destruction of Bdkh by 
JengkAJmn^ it contained no fewer than twelve thousand mosques; wliicli, 
although an exaggeration, shews at least the prevalence of iHlaemisin in that city. 

254. JC/iorasw being so frequently subject to Persian dominion, and particu- 
larly under the descendants of Mnhgu^ who possessed it at the time our aiillior 
travelled there, it was natural for him to consider it m an inlegnil part of tlit 

Fersiiiii 
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Persian empire, although it is not accounted such by geographers, and has been 
often dismembered from it. Balkh is coirectly stated as lying on the north- 
eastern frontier. 


BOOK 1. 

CHAP.XXn. 

Note's. 


955. Chardin enumerates lions amongst the wild animals of Persia, and 
especially in the frontier provinces. “ Partout oft il y a des bois,” he says 
“ commeen Hircanie et en Curdistan, il y a beaucoup de bStes sauvages, des 
“ lions') des ours, des tigres, des leopards, des porc-epy, et des sangliers.” 
T. ii. p. 99. 4;to. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

Of the castle named Thaikan ; of the manners of the inhabitants ; and 

of salt-hills. 

At the end of these two days journey you reach a castle named chap, xxiir. 
Thaikan, where a great market for corn is held, being situated in 
a fine and fruitful country. The hills that lie to the south of it are 
large and lofty Some of them consist of white salt, extremely 
hard, with which the people, to the distance of thirty miles round, 
come to provide themselves, being esteemed the purest that is found 
in the world j but it is at the same time so hard that it cannot be 
detached otherwise than with iron instruments.^®^ The quantity is so 
great that all the countries of the earth might be supplied from hence. 

The other hills produce almonds and pistachio nuts,^®® in which articles 
the natives carry on a considerable trade. Leaving Thaikan and travel- 
ling three days, still in a north-east direction, you pass through a well 
inhabited country, where there is plenty of fruit, corn, and vines. 

The people are Mahometans, and are blood-thirsty and treacherous. 

They are given also to debauchery, and to excess in drink, to which 
the excellence of their sweet wine encourages thera.^®^ On their heads 
they wear nothing but a cord, about ten spans in- length," with which 

they 
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they bind them round. They are keen sportsmen, and take many 
wild animals, wearing no other clothing than the skins of the beasts 
they kill ; of which materials their shoes also are made.^®® 


NOTES. 

256. This account of Thaikan or Taikdn (written Caymm, in the manu- 

bci'ipts and Tailham in the Italian epitomes,) which is situated amongst the sources 
of the Oxus, will be found remarkably correct. “Of Tokharcstan" says Ibn 
Haukal “ the largest city (town) is Taikdit, situated on a plain, in the vicinity 
“ of mountains. It is watered by a considerable river, and has many orchards 
“ and gardens.” P. “ From Taikdn to Badakhshan is seven dajs journey.” 
P. 230. By Abulfeda it is thus spoken of, in Reiske’s translation : “ Thayakan 
“ est secundum ol Lobab, urfaicula in tractibus Balch®, ad kuram Tocharestanae 
“ pertinens, amcenissiraa. Sed ol Azdeus urbem raagnam appellat in valle 

“ inter monies Uberrim® fertilitatis sunt ejus arbores.” These authors 

clearly distinguish it from a place named Talkan lying south-west of 

Bcdkk, near Meru-er-rud, and situated on a steep rock; but Edrisi gives to the 
former the name of Talkan, and has been followed by modern geographers, 
and particularly by D’Anville, in whose map both places are written with the 
same letters. “ Their course ” says Lieut. Macartney, speaking of tlip streams 
of the Oxus, near whose junction Talikan (or Taikdn) stands “ is through a 
“ mountainous country, but containing many excessively rich and fertile valleys, 
“ producing all kinds of fruit in the greatest abundance.” Elphinstone’s Ac- 
count of Caubul, Appendix, p. 660. 

357. This kind of hard fossile salt is found in several parts, and is thus 
described by Chardin : “ Dans la Mddie et i Ispahan le sel se tire des mines, et 
“ on le transporte par grog quartiers, comme la pierre de taille. II est si dure 
en des endroits, comme dans la Caramanie ddserte (Kirmdn) qu’on en employe 
“ lea pierres dans la construction des maisons des pauvres gens.” T. ii. p. 23. 
“ The road beyond ” says Elpbinstone, speaking of a place in the country of the 
A%h4ns “was cut out of solid salt, at the foot of clififs of that mineral, in some 
places more than one hundred feet high above the river. The salt is hard, 
“ dear, and almost pure.” Account of Caubul, p. 37. 


2S8. Both almonds and pistachio-nuts are enumerated by Chardin amongst 
the ptodnetions of the northern and ^tern parts of Persia. “ II erdt des 

“ pistaches 
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pistaches a Casbin et aux environs . . * Jls ont de plus les amandes, les noi- BOOK I. 
settes, &c. Le plus grand transport de fruits se fait de Yesde.’^ T. ii. p, 21. 

^ A *5ir*>'CTTT- 


259. This country has since been overrun by a different race of people. The 
Uzbeks ” says Elphinstone first crossed the Jaxartes about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and pouring on the possessions of the descendants of 
Tamerlane,” who were themselves invaders soon drove them from Bokhaura, 
Khoarizm, and Ferghauna, and spread terror and dismay to the remotest parts 
of their extended empire. They now possess besides Bulkh (Balkh)^ the 
kingdoms of Khoarizm (or Orgunge), Bokhaura and Ferghauna, and perhaps 
some other little countries on this side of Beloot Taugh. I am told that they 
are to be found beyond Beloot Taugh, and as far east as Khoten at least ; but 
of this I cannot speak with confidence. They belong to that great division of 
the human race which is known in Asia by the name of Toork, and which, 
with the Moguls and Manshoors, compose what we call the Tartar nation. 
Each of these divisions has its separate language, and that of the Toorks is 
widely diffused throughout the west of Asia.” Account of Caubul, p. 465. 


260. The manners of the present XJ%bek inhabitants are by no means so rude as 
what is here described; yet Forster acquaints us that at Herat^ in Khorasan^ 
surtouts of sheepskin, with the wool in the inside, are seen hanging in every 
shop, and are used by all classes of people in the winter season.” Travels, 
VoL ii. p. 120. Sheep or goats being afterwards spoken of by our author, as 
wild animals abounding in this part of the country, he may be understood to 
mean their skins as furnishing clothing to the natives. See Chap. xxv. 


CHAPTER XXIV- 

Of the town of Scassem^ ani of the porcupines found there. 

After a journey of three days you reach a town named Scassemf^^ chap, xxiv. 
governed by a chief whose title is equivalent to that of our barons 'or 
counts 5 and amongst the mountains he possesses other towns ao(| strong 
places* Through the midst of this runs a river of tolerable size. ^ Here 
are found porcnpjlpes, which roll themselves pp ^hcp. ti|i|e^hp»ters set 
their dogs at then?, mA with great fury ^hoptiOuf^lhQigpills or sppes 

^ with 
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BOOK I. with which their skins ai'e furnished; wounding both men and dogs. 

CHAP XXIV. The people of this country have their peculiar language. The herds- 
men who attend the cattle have their habitations amongst the hills, in 
caverns they form for themselves ; nor is this a difficult operation, the 
hills consisting, not of stone, but only of clay. Upon departing from 
this place you travel for three days without seeing any kind of building, 
or meeting with any of the necessaries required by a traveller, except- 
ing water ; but for the horses there is sufficient pasture. You arc there- 
fore obliged to carry with you every article for which there may be 
occasion on the road. Early on the third day you arrive at the province 
of Balashan,^*'^ 


NOTES. 

SCI. This name, which in the Latin texts as well as in that of Ramusio is 
Scassem, and in the Italian epitomes Echase^n^ is evidently the Keshan of 
D’Anville’s map and the Kishm-abad of Elphinstone’s, situated near the Ghori 
river which fails into the Oxus, and somewhat to the eastward of the meridian of 
Kabul ov ('aubuL Ibn llaukal, who describes it immediately after speaking; of 
Tiiihan and liefore he enters upon Badakbshan, names it Kfush anil says it 

is “ the large'jt town in this mountainous country.” J. R. Forster (Voyages in the 
North, p. 125) supposes Scassem to be Ji-Shasli, on the river Sirr or Jaxaries, 
but against all probability, considering its vast distance from the last mentioned 
place ; whilst Keshem or Kishm is not only in the vicinity, but in the direct route 
to that which is next described. 

Our information respecting these regions, from the oriental geographers, is 
extremely meagre, and I am not aware of their having been visited by any 
modern European traveller. The loss of Mr. Browne (advantageously known to 
the world by his Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria) who was murdered in 
Persia in the year 1813, when on his way to explore the remains of antiquity in 
Bactriana and Sogdiana and to ascertain the actual state of these and the neigh- 
houring provinces, is deeply to be lamented. 

262. This place which in Ramusio’s text is Balaxiam, in the Latin Baiascia, 
and in the Italian epitomes Bedassia, is unquestionably Badakhskdn , as the 

name is correctly written by Ibn Haukal and other geographers, although often 
prottwinced BahMshAn. By D’Herbelot its situation is thus described : “Ba- 

‘‘ dakschiaa 
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dakscMan et Balakhschian, pays qui fait une partie de la province de Thoklia- 
restan^ et qni s’etend vers la tSte du fleuve Gihon ou Oxusj par leqnel il est 
boioe du cote du levant et du septentrion.” In FHistoire genealogique des 
Tatars,’’ we are told that, Ja ville de Badagiischan est situee dans la 
Grande Bucharie, au pied de ces hautes montagnes qui separent les estats du 

Grand Mogoi de la Grande Tartarie C’est une ville fort ancienne et 

extremement fort par sa situation dans les montagnes.” P. 54. BuduMi- 
shaun,” says Eipliinstone, in liis Account of Caubul, though an extensive 
country, seems to be but one great valley running up from the province of 
Bulkh (Balkh) to Beloot Taugh, between the highlands connected with the 
Pamere and the range of Hindoo Koosh.’’ P. 628. 


BOOK L 

CHAP. XXIV. 
Notes. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Of the province of Balashan; of the precious stones found there and 
which become the property of the king; of the horses and the falcons of 
the country; of the salubrious air of tha. mountains ; and of the dress 
with which the women adorn their persons. 

In the province of Balashan the people are Mahometans. It is an chap. xxv. 
extensive kingdom, being in length full twelve days journey, and is 
governed by princes in hereditary succession, who are all descended 
from Alexander, by the daughter of Darius, king of the Persians. 

All these have borne the title of Zulharnen, being equivalent to Alexan- 
der.^®^ In this country are found the precious stones called balass 
rubies, of fine quality and great value.^®^ They are imbedded in the 
high mountains, but are searched for only in one, named Sikinan.^^ 

In this the king causes mines to be worked, in the same manner as for 
gold or silver ; and through this channel alone they are obtained ; no 
person daring, under pain of death, to make an excavation for the 
purpose, unless as a special favour he obtains his majesty’s license. 
Occasionally the king gives them as presents to strangers who pass 
through his dominions, as they are not procurable by purchase from 
others, and cannot be exported without his permission. His object in 

S these 
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restrictions is, that the rubies of his country, with which he thinks his 
credit connected, should preserve their estimation and maintain their 
high price ; for if they could bo dug for indiscriminately, and every one 
could purchase and carry them out of the kingdom, so great is their 
abundance that they would soon be of little value.®''® Some he sends 
as complimentary gifts to other kings and princes ; some he delivers as 
tribute (to his superior lord) ; and some also he exchanges for gold. 
These he allows to be exported. There are mountains likewise in which 
are found veins of that stone (lapis lazuli) which yields the azure colour 
(ultramarine),®®® here the finest in the world. The mines of silver, 
copper, and lead are likewise very productive. It is a cold country. 
The horses bred here arc of a superior quality and have great speed. 
Their hoofs are so hard that they do not require shoeing.®®'' The 
natives are in the practice of galloping them on declivities where other 
cattle could not or would not venture to run. They asserted that not 
long since there were still found in this province horses of the breed of 
Alexander’s celebrated Bucephalus, which were all foaled with a parti- 
cular mark in the forehead. The whole of the breed was in the 
possession of one of the king’s uncles, who, upon his refusal to yield 
them to his nephew, was put to death ; whereupon his widow, exaspe- 
rated at the murder, caused them all to be destroyed ; and thus the 
race was lost to tlie world.®®® In the mountains there are falcons of 
the species called saher (falco sacer) which are excellent birds and of 
strong flight i as well as of that called lanner (falco lanarius). There 
are also goshawks of a perfect kind (falco astur, or palumbarius) and 
sparrow-hawks (falco nisus). The people of the country are expert at 
the chase both of beasts and birds. Good wheat is grown there, and a 
species of barley without the husk.®®® There is no oil of olives, but 
they express it from certain nuts and from the grain called sesame, 
which resembles the seed of flax, excepting that it is light-coloured ; 
and the oil this yields is better and has more flavour than any other.®®® 
It is used by the Tartars and other inhabitants of these parts. 

In this kingdom there are many narrow defiles, and strong situations, 
which diminish the apprehension of any foreign power entering it with a 
hostile intention* The men are good archers and excellent sportsmen j 

generally 
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generally clothing themselves with the skins of wild animals j other BOOK I. 
materials for the purpose being scarce. The mountains aftbrd pasture chaiT^v 
for an innumerable quantity of sheep, which ramble about in flocks of 
four, five, and six hundred, all wild; and although many are taken 
and killed, there does not appear to be any diminution.^^^ These 
mountains are exceedingly lofty, insomuch that it employs a man from 
morning till night to ascend to the top of them. Between them there 
are wide plains clothed with grass and with trees, and large streams of 
the purest water precipitating themselves through the fissures of the 
rocks. In these streams are trout and many other delicate sorts of fish. 

On the summits of the mountains the air is so pure and so salubrious, 
that when those who dwell in the towns and in the plains and vallies 
below, find themselves attacked with fevers or other inflammatory com- 
plaints, they immediately remove thither, and remaining for three or 
four days in that situation, recover their health. Marco Polo aflSrms 
that he had experience in his own person of its excellent effects ; for 
having been confined by sickness, in this country, for nearly a year,®^'* 
he was advised to change the air by ascending the hills; when he pre- 
sently became convalescent. A peculiar fashion of dress prevails 
amongst the women of the superior class, who wear below their waists, 
in the manner of drawers, a kind of garment, in the making of which 
they employ, according to their means, an hundred, eighty, or sixty 
ells of fine cotton cloth; which they also gather or plait, in order to 
increase the apparent size of their hips ; those being accounted the 
most handsome who are the most bulky in that part.^^'s 


NOTES. 

363. We are not furnished with the requisite materials either for confirming' or 
contradicting the claim of these princes to a descent so illustrious, which they 
themselves might probably find it difficult to establish ; but there is abundant 
evidence that the pretensions have been actually maintained, from an early 
period, down to the present day. Abu’lfazI, speaking of the districts of Smad 
and Bijore, which he describes as consisting of hills and wilds, and inhabited by 
the tribe of Yousef .Sy, proceeds to say : “ In the time of Mirsa Ulugh Beg 

S2 « (1450) 
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(1450) tlie tribe of SuUa% wlio assert themselves to be the descendants of the 
daughter of Sultan Secunder Zulkernain, came from Cabul, and possessed 
themselves of this country. They say that Secunder left treasure in Cabul 
under the care of some of his relations ; and some of their descendants, who 
carry their genealogical table in their hands, now dwell in the inountainous 
parts.” Ahbarl^ Vol. ii. p. 195. This filiation is also noticed l)y Limit. 

Macartney, who sajs in his Memoir : The king of Derwauz (near the sources 
of the Oxiis) claims his descent from Alexander the Great, and his pretensions 
are admitted by all his neighbours.” Account of Caubul, App. p. 62S. It 
is remarkable that in the list of Ashkanian kings, who became possessed of the 
throne of Persia after the immediate successors of Alexander, and who boasted 
themselves descended from the daughter of Darius, we find the name of Balmck 
frequently occurring ; and one of them is named Bdasclum the son of Balasch. 
See IJist gen. dcs Huns, Liv. vii. p. 399. It is almost unnecessary to observe 
that the word zuVdmrnem signifies having horns,” and that it was given by 
the orientals to Alexander, whom they name SehundeVy from the appearance of 
his head on the Greek coins, which long circulated, and were afterwards imi-' 
tated, in Persia. 

264. In the Latin version of our author it is said expressly that these stones 
have their name from the country of which wo are speaking : Producit hmc 
eadem provincia lapides pretio&os atque magni valoris, qiii a nomine regionis 
balmci vocantur.” Every writer who has treated of it, mentions its two pro- 
ductions, the balass ruby (classed by the orientals as a species of Hyacinth) and 
the kpis lazuli, Badakhslum ” says Ibn Haukal produces the ru!)y flaul 
) and lapis lazuli {laj<ru>ard qiie mines are in the mountains.” 

P. 225. C’esi dans ses monlagnes ” says f)’Heri)clot quo se Irouve la mine 
des rubis que les orientaux appellent Badakhschiani et Balakhschiani, et quo 
nous nommons rubis balays.” Nomen ejus ” says Sebaldiis Bavins est 
balachsek (balaJchsh) diciturque a Teifaschio adduci ex Balaclischane, 

quam regionein Barbari Badachschan vocent : estque secundum eum, pars 
terr» Turcarum qum ad Tartariam vergit. Eanduin originem designat Paiilus 
Veneius.” Specimen Arabicum, p. lOL It should be observed that the term 
Barbari” is a translation of aajam by which the Arabians mean to de- 
note, especially, their Persian neighbours : but the latter ought best to know 
how the name should be pronounced. The part of Beloot Taugh within 
Budukhbhaun” says Elphinstone produces iron^ salt, and sulphur, as well 
as abundance of lapis lazuli j but the celebrated mines of rubies, which ocea- 
“ sion Budukhshaun to be so often alluded to by the Persian poets, are situated 
in the lower hills near the Oxus. They are not now wrought” P. 629 * 


265. It 
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265. It may be tliought a vain attempt to find corresponding autbority for the 
name of the particular mountain from whence these stones were procured ; but 
one which strongly resembles that of Sikinan presents itself as belonging to a 
district in the vicinity of the places of which we have been speaking. The 
river Jihun (or Oxus)” says Ibn Haukal rises within the territories of 
Badakhshan and receives the waters of many other streams » - . . The Wekh- 
shah comes out of Turkestan into the land of Wekhsli^ near a mountain where 
there is a bridge between Khotlan and the borders of Weish-kird (the Vmh- 
gherd of D’Anville) .... Near Wekhsh there are some districts (of Mawar- 
alnahr,) such as Dekhan and Sekineh : these two belong to the infidels . » 
. .There are mines of gold and silver in WekhshabJ^ P. 239. By infidels ” 
are probably here meant the race of people named Kdjirs^ whose country and 
peculiarities are described in the Appendix to Elphinstone’s Account of Caubulj 
under the head of Caufiristaun, p. 617 ; and whom some suppose to be the des- 
cendants of the Greeks of Bactriana. 


BOOK L 

CHAP. XXV. 
Notes. 


266. Tavernier informs us that the king of Pegu, in like manner, monopolised 
all the perfect rubies of his dominions, and would not suffer any of them to be 
exported by his subjects. 

267. Speaking of Badakhsham^ Abulfeda says : Inde effertur ol lazurd et ol 
bellaur, sen lapis lazuli et beryllus.” Geogr. p. 352. See also a passage to the 

same effect, from Ibn Haukal, in Note 264. In questa citta ” says Barthema, 
speaking of Shira% si trova gran quantita di gioie, cioe turchine, e balassi 
infmiti, vero h che quivi non nascono, ma vengono da una citta chiamata 
Balasan ; et in detta citta si trova grandissima copia di azzuro oUra marinO’^ 
e tuttia, e muschio assai.” Ramusio, Vol. i. fol. 156-2. 

268* Elphinstone observes that by far the best breeding country (for horses) 
in the Caiibul dominions is Bulkh {Balkh\ and it is from that province (bor- 
dering on Badakhshan) and the Toorkmun country lower down the Oxus, that 
the bulk of those exported are brought.” P. 296, The practice of shoeing 
horses seems to be unnecessary where the country is not stony nor particularly 
hard. In Sumatra they are never shodden, nor in Java, excepting in some instan- 
ces for the paved streets of Batavia. 

269. Although this account of the fate of the posterity of Bucephalus, may 
have been an idle tale with which our author was amused by the natives, it shews 
the strong impression made by the conquests of Alexander, in the countries 
adjoining to, or constituting a part of Bactriana. 


270. The 
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270. The barley here described is the kind known by the appellations of 
“ hordeum nudum,” “ hordeum glabrum,” and “ hordeum vulgare serainibuv 
“ decorticatis.” Our author’s expression of “ senza scorza ” is exactly therefore 
the specific name gn en it by Linnaeus. 


271. In India, oil is chiefly procured from this grain, the sesamuin oricntalc. 
Both walnuts and hazel nuts, from which oil may be extracted, are found in tlie 
northern parts of Persia. 

272. It is said that in some of the southern countries of Europe, the olive oil 
which we prize when fresh and free from taste, is considered by the inhabitants 
as insipid in that state, and wanting the high flavour that recommends to their 
palates what we term rancid oil. 


273. “Les provinces de Perse les plus abondantes en betail,” sajs Chardin, 
“ sont la Bactriane, &c. J’yai vfi des troupeaux de moutons qui couvroient 
“ quatre k cinq lieues de pais.” T. ii. p. 29. Ato. 

274;. The residence in Badakkshan to which our author here adverts, must have 
taken place at the period when he was sent on a mission by the emperor Kublai 
to the province of Khorasan or of Khorasmia, of which mention is made in the 
latter part of the first chapter, and in Note 45. 


275. In the Berlin manuscript the words are: “ Unaquasque enim in suis feino- 
“ ralibn*. habet panni brachia Ixxx vcl lx, &c.” This was undoubtedly a most 
extravagant fashion, and might appear incredible to those who have not had the 
opportunity of witnessing the hoop-dresses worn by our own females of rank ; by 
means of which ingenious contrivance, their lower garments are so extended as 
to form a front of several feet, but without a proportionate accession of depth ; 
in which respect the dress of the Badakhshan ladies must be considered as the less 
monstrous of the two. The writer of this is old enough to recollect having seen 
the representatives of the two Persian wives of Alexander (Statira, from istara a 
star, and Roxana, from rosham splendour) who were probably natives of this 
eastern province, “ strutting their hour upon the stage,” in hoops of the most 
ample dimensions. In describing the dress worn by the Belooche women, Pot- 
tinger says : “ Their trowsers are preposterously wide, and made of silk, or a 
fabrication of that and cotton mixed.” Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, 
p. 65. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Of the province of Bascid lying south of the former ; of the golden orna- 
ments worn hy the inhabitants, in their ears ; and of their manners^ 

Leatincj Balashan and travelling in a southerly direction for ten BOOK 1. 
days, you reach the province of Bascidf^^ the people of which have a cha:^xvi 
peculiar language. They worship idols; are of a dark complexion; 
and are skilled in the art of magic, a study to which they continually 
apply themselves. They wear in their ears pendent rings of gold and 
silver, adorned with pearls and precious stones.^’’? The climate of the 
province is in some parts extremely hot.^’’® The food of the inhabi- 
tants is meat and rice.^^s 


NOTES. 

S76. From the southerly or rather, south-easterly situation of this place with 
respect to the province of Badakhshan, its distance of about two hundred miles, 
and other circumstances, I should infer that by Bascia (in the epitomes, Bassia} 
is meant Paiihore or Peshawer, a city not far from the principal confluence of the 
rii'ers that form the Sind or Indus. It is described by Foi’ster as large and popu- 
lous, and in consequence of its well chosen position, an important mart, the 
residence of wealthy merchants. He says, indeed, that it was founded by Akbw, 
whose reign began in 1556 ; but although that enlightened monarch might have 
improved Pahhore, and did actually found Attoh, lower down on the river, there 
is evidence in his own Institutes that the former was in existence before his time. 
It is there said : “ Bekram, commonly called Pahhore, enjoys a delightful spring- 
“ season. Here is a temple called Gorekehtery, a place of religious resort, par- 
ticularly iovjowgies." Ayin Akbari, Vol. ii. p. 205. This is not the description 
of a city of recent date ; nor if built by his master, would Abu’lfazl have men- 
tioned it in such slight terms. It is probable, upon the whole, that Forster 
applied to Paishore what he had been told of Attok. 

In the very curious narrative of the travels of Benedict Goez, a Portuguese 
Jesuit, who, in the year 1603, pursued from this point nearly the route described 
by our author, and strongly corroborates his account, we find him making a halt 

of 
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BOOK T. of twenty days at Passaur, in order to prepare for his further journey througi*. 

Kalttl, Talhm, and BadaUishan, to Kashaar and China. The circumstances ol 

Cfl WVI o 

' tills Joiirncj are preserved in the Memoirs of P. Matth. Ricci, publishedy in 

Latin, by Nicolas Triganlt, in 1616, by the title of Dc Christiana Expcditione 

apnd Sinas.” The copies of this work in my possession are ; a Fiench trans** 

lation printed at Lisle, in 1617, a Spanish at Seville, in 1621, and an Italian at 

Naples, in 1622, 

It is proper, at the same time, to observe, that a friend for whose opinion 1 
have the greatest deference, tliinks it more likely that Baum should be intended 
for Bijoje (the Bazira of Alexander’s historians), situated about fifty miles to tlit 
north of Pmslio}ey between Kabul and Kashmir ^ and formerly a place of greater 
extent and importance than it has been in modern times. For information res- 
pecting this place, see Memoir of a Map of Ilindoostan (ed. 1793) p. 157 — 1(52. 
The name of this is by Elphinstone written Bajour. 

277. It is evident that the people here described, if not actuallj Indians, are 
nearly allied to them. The houses, food, and habits of life of the tribes of 

Peshawer,” says Elphinstone, resemble those of the Eusofzjes. The dress 
has also some resemblance, being a mixture of that of the Indians with that of 
^ the Afghauns.” P. 359. 

278. The heat of Peshour^'' says Forster seemed to me more intense than 
that of any other country 1 have visited in the upper parts of India. . . . The 
atmospliere in the summer solstice becomes almost inflammable.” VoL ii, p. 

60. Piskaiotr^'^ sajs Elphinstone is situated ni a low plain, surrounded 
on all sides except the east, with hills. The air is consequently much confined, 
and the heat greatly increased. In the summer of 1809 ♦ ... the thermometer 
was for several days at 112 and 113®, in a large tent artificially cooled.” P. 132. 

279. The markets” Forster adds are abundantly supplied with provi- 
sions of an excellent kind, particularly the mutton, which is the flesh of the 
large-tailed sheep.’^ P. 50. 


ClIAPTEIt 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Of iJie province of Kesmur situated towards the south-east ^ qf its inhahi- 
tanls who are skilled in magic ; qf their communication with the Indian 
sea; and qf a class qf hermits, their mode qf life, and extraordinary 
abstinence. 

Kesmuh is a province distant from Bascid seven days journey Its 
inhabitants also have their proper language.^®^ They are adepts beyond 
all others in the art of magic ; insomuch that they can compel their 
idols, although by nature dumb and deaf, to speak j they can likewise 
obscure the day, and perform many other miracles.^®^ They are pre- 
eminent amongst the idolatrous nations, and from them the idols 
(worshipped in other parts) proceed.^®^ From this country there is a 
communication (by water) with the Indian Sea.^®"* The natives are of 
a dark complexion, but by no means black; and the women, although 
dark, are very comely .2®® Their food is flesh, with rice and other 
grains; yet they are in general of a spare habit. The climate is 
moderately warm.^®® In this province, besides the capital, there are 
many other towns and strong places. There are also woods, desert 
tracts, and difficult passes (in the mountains), which give security to the 
inhabitants against invasion.^®^ Their king is not tributary to any 
power. They have amongst them a particular class of devotees, who 
live in communities, observe strict abstinence in regard to eating, 
drinking, and the intercourse of the sexes, and refrain from every kind 
of sensual indulgence, in order that they may not give offence to the 
idols whom they worship. These persons live to a considerable age. 
They have several monasteries in which certain superiors exercise the 
functions of our abbots, and by the mass of the people they are held in 
great reverence. The natives of this country do not deprive any 
creature of life, nor shed blood, and if they are inclined to eat flesh- 
meat, it is necessary that the Mahometans who reside amongst them 
should slay the animal.^®^ The article of coral carried thither from 
Europe is sold at a higher price than in any other part of the world. 

T If 
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BOOK I. If I were to proceed in the same direction it would lead me to India ; 
cii vp.xxvii. ^ it proper to reserve the description of that coimtrj 

for a third book j and shall therefore return to Balashan, intending to 
pursue from thence the straight road to Kaiaia, and to describe, as has 
been done from the commencement of the work, not only tlie countries 
through which the route immediately lies, but also those in its vicinity, 
to the right and left.^^® 


NOTES, 

SfeO. Ki simir or Chesmur ( Chenmur in the Latin versions and Caswnur in tlu 
Italian epitome'-) is undoubtedly intended for Juishnir . The distance, 
indeed, from Pai<t/iore or Paliawer, as it cannot be less than two hundred miles, 
and in a mountainous country, should be more than seven days journey; hut wc 
must not look for strict accuracy in this respect ; and our own maps differ consi- 
derablj in the relative position of the two places. 

For ciri umstantial accounts of this interesting country, the reader may consult 
tho Aj/iii yilbari, 13ernier’s and Forster’s tiavels, Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of 
Hindoostan, and Elphinstone’s Account of Caubul. In the age in which our 
author wrote, its population appears to have been chiefly Hindu ; as in more 
ancient times it was esteemed one of the principal seats of that religion and of 
Sanski it literature. Tiie wealth derived from its celebrated manufacture, and 
its idolatrous sanctity, tempted the avarice and roused the fanatic zeal of the 
Mahometans, by whom it was invaded at an early period ; but as it did not fall 
under tiie dominion of Jengh-lhan or his immediate successors, it is here spoken 
of as an independent kingdom. It was, however, brought under subjection to 
the Moghuls of Hindustan, by Albar, in the year 1585, and became the favomite 
summer residence of that family. Upon the decline of the empire, Kasbidr was 
seized by the rude hand of the AfgMns, who, as Forster observes, “ possessing 
“ neither the genius nor liberality of the Moghuls, have suffered its elegant struc- 
“ tures to crumble into ruins.” Vol. ii. p. IL 

281. The language of AWmi/rc” says Forster evidently springs from the 
“ Hanskrit stock, and resembles in sound that of the Mahrattas.” P.22. The 
“ Cashmorians” sajs Elphinstone “ are a distinct nation of the Hindoo stock, 
“ and differ in language and manners from all their neighbours.” P. 506. 

282. The arts of necromancy and magic have prevailed amongst all nations of 
the world, at a certain stage of civilization, or rather of barbarism. In the East 

they 
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they seem to have taken deeper root, atid to have flourished longer than in Eu- 
rope, where they disappeared before the enlightened doctrines of Christianity 
and the progress of rational knowledge and experimental science. The precepts 
of the hordn although strongly directed against every species of divination^ have 
not had the effect of banishing the practice, and astrologers are publicly coun* 
tenanced in Mahometan countries, and consulted upon all undertakings. Our 
author seems to ascribe these arts in a particular manner, if not exclusively, to 
the Indians ; and AbuTfazil also, speaking of the people of Kashmir ^ says : 

They are predictors and astrologers like the Hindoos.’’ In Durie’s very 
amusing narrative of his adventures in the Afghan country, we find the following 
passage : The fakeers of Hindostan, who go to their countries, do not fail in 

their endeavours to make them (the Afghans) believe false and incredible repre- 
sentations, and they are weak enough to give a good deal of credit to them. 
They hold the people of Bengal as perfect magicians, and the Europeans (whom 
they reckon as wise, intelligent, and equitable) as perfect chemists, well versed 
in the art of making gold.” Account of Caubul, Appendix, p. 614. 

gS5. This is consistent with what we are told in the A^/in Akhari ; that the 
Hindoos regard all Cashmeer as holy land, where foi*ty-five places are dedi- 
cated to Mahadeo^ sixty-four to Dishen^ three to Brahma, and twenty-two to 
Durga (the goddess of mountains).” Vol. ii. p. 156. It is therefore by no 
means improbable that the brahmans of this remote and sacred country may have 
supplied southern India with many of those images of their deities, in stone and 
copper, with which the temples abound ; for idols of home manufiicture, we may 
presume, have less honour in their own country, than those imported from distant 
places of holy repute. 

28i. Most of the trade of the country ” says the Ayin Akhan is carried on 
by water.” The river Jeilum or Behnt^ which flows through the valley of 
Kashmir^ and is there navigable, falls into the Indns, after uniting its waters 
with those of the Chendb and the not far from the eity of MuUun : but as 
its course, after leaving that valley, is through a mountainous country, the navi- 
gation must be interrupted in some places. 

SS5. If the population of Kashmir was at that time Hindu, as we have every 
reason to suppose, although it had been occasionally subdued by Mahometans, it 
may be thought difficult to reconcile to the customs of those people, what is here 
said of their food consisting in part of flesh : but in fact the Hindu castes are not 
practically so strict in regard to meats, as the precepts of their religion Would 
lead us to believe. Add to this, that the Kastanirians being noted at all periods, 
for their light and dissolute character, it is not among them (Imwever holy their 

T 2 land) 
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BOOK 1 . civilised in their manners, and accounted valiant in war. Their chief 
CHAP^vin territory as a fief dependent upon Balashan. They practise 

various modes of taking wild animals. Upon leaving this country and 
proceeding for three days, still in an east-north-cast course, ascending 
mountain after mountain, you at length arrive at a point of the road, 
where you might suppose the surrounding summits to be the highest 
land in the world. Here between two ranges, you perceive a large 
lake, from which flows a handsome river that pursues its course along 
an extensive plain, covered with the richest verdure. Such indeed is 
its quality that the leanest cattle turned upon it would become fat in 
the course of ten days. In this plain there are wild animals in great 
numbers, particularly sheep of a large size, having horns three, four, 
and even six palms in length. Of these the shepherds form ladles and 
vessels for holding their victuals; and with the same materials the} 
construct fences for enclosing their cattle and securing them against the 
wolves, with which, they say, the country is infested, and which like- 
wise destroy many of these wild sheep or goats.^'-*^ Their horns and 
bones being found in large quantities, heaps are made of them at the 
sides of the road, for the purpose of guiding travellers at the season 
when it is covered with snow. For twelve days the course is along this 
elevated plain, which is named and as during all that time 

you do not meet with any habitations, it is necessary to make provision 
at the outset accordingly. So great is the height of the mountains that 
no birds are to be seen near their summits ; and however extraordinary 
it may be thought, it was affirmed, that from the keenness of the air, 
fires when lighted do not give the same heat as in lower situations, nor 
})rodace the same effect in dressing victuals.^*'^ 

After having performed this journey of twelve days, you have still 
forty days to travel in the same direction, over mountains and through 
valiies, in perpetual succession, passing many rivers and desert tracts, 
without seeing any habitation or the appearance of verdure. E\ ery 
article of provision must therefore be carried along with you. This 
region is called Beloro?^^ Even amidst the highest of these mountains 
there live a tribe of savage, ill-disposed, and idolatrous people, who 
subsist upon the animals they can destroy, and clothe themselves with 
the skins. 
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NOTES. 


291. -lifter having traced our autlior^s line of description through countries 
where the writings of other travellers enabled us to recognize his steps, if we 
should now find ourseives in a region of greater uncertainty, the change is not 
to be attri}3uted so much to any additional obscurity on his part, as to the want 
of corresponding information on ours ; this tract being very imperfectly known to 
us. With r spect, however, to the name and situation of Vohhan (the orthogra- 
phy of which differs little in the several versions) we are not entirely without 
lights both ancient and modern. It is identified in the first instance by its con- 
nexion with a place named Weishgerd or JVeishkird^ concerning which Ibn Haii- 
kal says : the river JVekhskab comes out of Turkestan, into the land of Wehhsh^ 
near a mountain where there is a bridge between Khotlan and the borders of 
WeishKird. From that it runs towards Balkh^ and falls into the Jihooii at 
Termed.'"'^ p. 239. In the following passage from the work of Edrisi we find 
the Vokhan of our text brought into contact with the places here mentioned : 
De regionibus finitimis Vachas (Wekhsh or Walhsh et Gil sunt 

Vachan (Vokhan ^^j)etSacqit‘d(SuMtak^'^^) in terra Tore. Inter Vachan et 
Tobbat intercedit iter octodecim dierum. In Vachan extant fodines argenti.’^ 
p. 141. Weishgerd here appears to be the country, intermediate between 
I3adakhhan and Vokhmt, which our author tells us was governed by a brother of 
the king of the former. 

What Edrisi states respecting this valley, as well as our author’s account of it, 
are fully justified by the memoir explaining the map prefixed to the account of 
Gaubnl, where Lieut. Macartney, speaking of the river Aramii or Oxus, says : 
This river. . . .has its source from the high lands of Pamer, It issues from a 
narrow valley, two or three hundred yards broad, in Wukhan^ the southern 
boundary of Pamer. This valley is inclosed on three sides by the high snowy 
mountain called PoosMikhur^ to the south, east and west. The stream is seen 
coming from under the ice.” Appendix, p. 646. The mere verification of 
the name and position of a district so secluded, must be allowed to furnish an 
unexceptionable test of the genuineness of our traveller’s relation. 


book I. 
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Notp^. 


S92. From the length of the hoi-ns of these animals and the uses to which they 
were applied, we might suppose them to be a species of ibex or mountain goat; 
and although called montoni in the first instance, they are afterwards spoken of as 
leccM or boucs. In Elphinstone’s Account of Caubul, this conjecture is justified, 
where he says : « Goats are common in all the mountainous parts of the coun- 
“ try, and are by no means scarce in the plains. Somte hrfeed^ have remarkably 
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CHAP.XXVIII. 

Notes* 


long and curiously twisted horns.’’ P. 144. J. Rli. Forster observes that these 
animals are termed Moujlons and Mujjioni^ by the French and Italian writers. 

293. We find the elevated plain of Pamcr^ Pumhc^ or Pmnir^ in all the map^ 
of Persia and the neighbouring countries. In that which accomiuiiics Mac- 
donald Kinneir’b Geogr. Memoir, it occupies a place corresponding to the bear- 
ings we should infer from our author’s description. Though the Painet lidge” 
says Lieut. Macartney is inferior la height to the Hindoo Koosli ridge, the land 

on which it runs, appears to me much higher, lor in travelling to the nortli 
from the latter, the ascent appears to be very considerable, and as a proof oi 
it, all the rivers which have their source in this ridge, have a southerly course 
till they meet the high land of /i/?zc/oD iibo ^/^5 after which the} iiin we&t and 
west-norlh-wcbt after joining the Oxus.” Account of Caubul, p. 638. llu 
Budulxshmi ridge” adds the same intelligent officer runs from nortli-iiorlh- 
east to south-south-west, between the Hindoo Koosh and Pamer ridges.” The 
Budukshan ridge appears, from all account to be a very consideiablc one, 
and covered for the greater part of the year with snow. The lull of Pooditi- 
Ihur is covered with snow all the year through.” The whole of the country 
between the Hindoo Koosh and Pamer ridges, appears to be groupes of hills-'* 
“ The hills are well wooded, and the low ones along their base are well stocked 
with fruit-trees of various kinds.” P, 639. 

294. BircL, as wxdl as all other animals, in their natural state, frequent tho*-e 
parts where they can most readily procure their food ; and tliis not !)eiiig fiirnishecl 
to them in very elevated regions, they are in such situations proportionably rare- 
With respect to the action of fire, every person’s experience shews, that in places 
exposed to excessive cold, a much greater quantity of fuel is required, to produce 
the same effect as a small quantity where the temperature is moderate. De Luc 
observes that on high mountains fire burns more sluggishly, and its effects are less 
powerful, than at the level of the sea. Recherches sur les Modifications de 
PAtmosph^jre, No. 903, 919. 

295. This alpine region, named by eastern geographers Belir qv Bcldr 

is laid down in Strahlenberg’s map, from whence, apparently, it has been trans- 
ferred to those of D’Anville; but its position relatively to Pamir and Bmblhslum 
will be found still more conformable to our author’s account, in the recent con- 
structions of Macdonald Kinneir and Macartney. Our maps ” says Klphin- 
stone call the range which runs from Moois Taugh to Hindoo Koosli, Bclur 
Tag, which is evidently a corruption of the Turkish -words Beloot Taiigh or 
cloudy mountains. . . . Beloot Taugh forms the boundary between the political 
divisions of Independent Toorkistaun and Chinese Toorkistauii. It iilso forms 

these 
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these two countries into two natural divisions, since it separates their streams.” 
Account of Caubul, p. 87. 

With respect to the nature of the country, it is spoken of by the same writer 
in terms little differing from those employed in the text. “ Izzut oollah” he 
says “ gives a frightful picture of the cold and desolation of this elevated tract, 
“ which extends for three marches on the highest part of the country between 
“ Yarkund and Ley (or Ladauk).” Note, p. 113. That this applies to the 
same region, although the places named are different, appears from the following 
passage in the appendix: “This ridge” says Macartney “is the one I have 
“ before mentioned, as having been passed at several distant points, and answers 
“ to the Pamer ridge. The road from Zxh leads along it for twelve days 
journey on the road to YarkundP p. 646. 


BOOK I. 

CHAP.XXVin, 

Notes. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of the city of Kashcar^ and of the commerce of its inJiaUtants. 

At length you reach a place called Kashcar, which, it is said, was chap. xxix. 
formerly an independent kingdom, but is now subject to the dominion 
of the Grand TihanP^ Its inhabitants are of the Mahometan religion. 

The province is extensive, and contains many towns and castles, of 
which Kashcar is the largest and most important.^®’' The language of 
the people is peculiar to themselves. They subsist by commerce and 
manufacture, particularly works of cotton. They have handsome gar- 
dens, orchards, and vineyards. Abundance of cotton is produced 
there, as well as flax and hemp. Merchants from this country travel 
to all parts of the world; but in truth they are a covetous, sordid 
race, 29® eating badly and drinking worse. Besides the Mahometans 
there are amongst the inhabitants several Nestorian Christians, who are 
permitted to live under their own laws, and to have their churches.2?f 
The extent of the province is five days journey. 


U 


NOTES. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Notes, 


NOTES. 

29®. Kashgar or Kashghar is a well known city and emporium for the 
trade carried on between Tartary, India, and China. It is situated in that part 
of Turkistan which Europeans term the lesser Bucharia, and was formerly the 
capital of a kingdom of the same name. It was amongst the places overrun 
by the irresistible arms of Jengiz-khan, and upon the division of his empire, 
was included in the patrimony of his son Jagatai. About a century after our 
author’s time it was conquered by Tamerlane, and in 1683, by the Konkmh or 
great khan of the Kalmucks, from whom the eastern part of the lesser Bucharia 
was wrested, in 1718, by the Chinese, and a few years since an amdan or 
provincial oflicer of that nation resided at Kashgar. Its commercial importance 
seems to be inferior at present to that of Yerken or Yarkund^ in the same country. 

297. A1 Bergendidit” says D’ Herbelot “ qu’elle est fort grande, etqu’clle 
“ passe pour la capitale de tout le pays ; que ses habitans sont Mussulmans, et 
“ que beaucoup de scavans-honmes en sont sortis.” Macdonald Kinneir’s Itine- 
raries speak of it as being situated on a well cultivated plain, near a fine river, 
but not navigable j on the southern side of a range of mountains called Teeruck 
Duan, 

298. The people of Bucharia, in the central parts of Asia, appear to resemble 
in their commercial habits and parsimonj, the Armenians who frequent the 
principal cities of India, and whom Forster, in his travels, describes as being 
industrious, servile, and dishonest ; pursuing the different roads of ti^ffick with 
wnr^itting ardor, and Invariably measuring their pleasures hy the mere extent 
of tiieir wealth. Vol. ii, p. 117. 

299. An ample account of the Nestorian church or sect is given by J oseph 
Simon Assemanus in his Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, T. iv. For 
our present purpose the following brief notice by Bergeron, of its origin and 
tenets, together with those of the Jacobites, will suffice ; “ Les Nestoriens 

dtoient ainsi nommez de Nestorius Patriarche de Constantinople, en 450, qui 
entre autres erreurs divisoit la personae de Jdsus Christ, qui est une: car il 
nbit la Divinitd de J^sus, nd de laVierge, faisans deux Christs, I’un Fils de 
DieU, et I’autre de Marie : ce qui fut condamib au 3e. Concile Oecuinenique 
d’Ephfise. Leur Patriarche dtoit en Babylone de Chaldee, ou Baldach, cora- 
“ nue notre Rubruquis remarque de son terns, et dtoit lors sous la servitude dcs 
“ Perses, Turcs et Tartares ; et s’dteudoit cette hdrdsie depuis Constantinople 
“ jds^’eu Tlnde orientale, et Tartarie, comme elle fait encore aujourd’hui 

« (1735) ; 
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(1735) ; et leur Patriarche reside maintenant a Mosul ou NiniTe.” Les 
“ Jacobites 4toient une branche de TEutichianisme ; ils sont aiosi appeUez d'un 
‘‘ Jacob, disciple de Dioscore, Eutichien, en 452, et ne reconnoissejit la dis* 
tinction des deux natures en Christ, apr^s I’union hypostatique, mais disent 
qu’elles furent alors confuses. Leur Patriarche d’Antioche reside k Caramet, 
ou Caramit, prds de Merdin, en Mesopotamie. Ils ne veulent recevoir le 4e. 
‘‘ Concile Oecumenique de Chalcedon, qui avoit condamnd I’heresie d’Eutyches, 
“ et usent de la langue Syriaque.” Traite des Tartares, p. 67. Assemanus, 
under the head of ‘‘ Primates Orientis ” speaks of the “ Metropolita Turchista- 
“ nse ” and the “ Episcopus Cascarae.” T. ii, p. 458-9. 

In the Annals of Eutjchius patriarch of Alexandria we find the foUowiug 
account of the revival of the doctrines of Nestorius, about a century after his 
death. ‘‘ Atque ita obliterata est sententia Nestorii donee illam longo post 
“ ipsum temporis spatio resuscitaret Barsuma Metropolita Nisibinensis 

“ tempore J ustini (J ustiniani iu the Arabic text) Romanorum impera- 

toris et Kobadi Phiruzi filii regis Persarum, eamque in Oriente, ac prsecipue 
“ apud Persaram incolas adstrueret; unde est quod multi sint Nestoriani in 
“ Oriente.” Versione Edw. Pocockii, t. ii. p, 12. 


BOOK I. 

CHAP. XXIX. 
Notea. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the city of Samarcan, and of the miraculous column in the church of 

St. John the Baptist. 

SAMAucAur is a noble city, adorned with beautiful gardens, and sur- chap.xxx. 
rounded by a plain in which are produced all the fruits that man can 
desire.^®” The inhabitants, who are partly Christians and partly Maho- 
metans, are subject to the dominion of a nephew of the Grand JcJiant 
with whom, however, he is not upon amicable terms, but on the 
contrary there is perpetual strife and frequent wars between them.^^ 

This city lies in the direction of north- west.s®^ A miracle is said to 
have taken place there, under the following circumstances. An hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago, a prince named Zagatait who was own 
brother to the (then reigning) Grand Mesn, became a convert to 
Christianity j greatly to the ddight of the Chrfetiam ^habitants of the 

U 2 place, 
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place, who under the favour and protection of the prince, proceeded 
to build a church, and dedicated it to St. John the Baptist. It was so 
constructed that all the weight of the roof (being circular) should rest 
upon a column in the centre, and beneath this, as a base, they fixed a 
square stone which, with the permission of the prince, they had taken 
from a temple belonging to the Mahometans, who dared not to prevent 
them from so doing. But upon the death of Zagatai, his son who 
succeeded him shewing no disposition to become a Christian, the Mus- 
sulmans had influence enough to obtain from him an order that their 
opponents should restore to them the stone they had appropriated ; and 
although the latter offered to pay them a compensation in money, they 
refused to listen to the proposal, hecanse they hoped that its removal 
would occasion the church to tumble down. In this difficulty the 
afflicted Christians had no other resource than with tears and humility 
to recommend themselves to the protection of the glorious St. .John the 
Baptist. When the day arrived on which they were to make restitution 
of the stone, it came to pass that through the intercession of the Saint, 
the pillar raised itself from its base to the height of three palms, in 
order to facilitate the removal of the stone ; and in that situation, with- 
out any kind of support, it remains to the present day .3®-* Enough 
being said of this, we shall now proceed to the province of Karkaiu 


NOTES. 

300. It is obvious here, that in order to introduce the description of a place so 
important as Samarkand which our author had probably visited in one of 

his official journies, he departs from the course he was pursuing towards Kaiaia, 
and makes what may he considered as an excursion into the greater Bucharia or 
Transoxiana. This celebrated city was taken from the Persians by the klialif 
Walid, in the year 704, and from the sultan of Khaurhm, in 1220, by JrngL- 
khan, who gave it up to pillage and destroyed many of its buildings. From t!iis, 
however, it might have recovered in the course of fifty or sixty years that inter- 
vened before the period of which we are speaking. By Timur or Tamerlane it 
was restored to all its ancient splendour, about the year 1370, and became the 
capital of his vast dominions; but felling subsequently into the hands of the 
Uzbek Tartars, with whom it remained at the close of the last century, its con- 

scquencG 
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se<iuence had much declined. We are told by Malcolm^ on the authority of a BOOK L 
native whom he employed, that since it was taken from the tribe of Yu% (the ^ 

Uzbeks) by Shah Murad Bet/, it has recovered something of its former great- 

t-c ?? Notes, 

ness. • 

The plain of Sogd^ in which it stands, is much extolled by eastern writers for 
its beauty and fertility. Les Orientaux disent” says D’Herbelot que cette 
plaine ou vallee est un des quatre paradis, ou lieux les plus delicieux du 
monde. . . . Ce que le rend si agreable, est qu’elle est de tons les c6tez cou- 
verte, ou de jardins pleins d’une variete et beaute admirable de fruits, ou de 
terres labourees et de pasturages toujours verts.’’ This description is con- 
firmed by Macdonald Kiniieir’s Itineraries, where Samarkand is said to have on 
one side a fruitful and verdant plain extending to Bokhara^ and to be supplied 
with “ all kinds of truit in plenty and great excellence.’’ 


SOL The dissentions here spoken of must have reference to the following cir- 
cumstances stated b} De Guignes in his Histoire generale des Huns.” After 
describing the confused succession of princes that took place upon the death of 
Zagatal^ he proceeds to say : AlgoUy fils de Baidar^ parvint ensuite au trdne. 

Pendant son r^gne, ou apr^s sa mort, Caidou^ dout il est si souvent parl6 dans 
“ rhistoire de Kublai^ s’empara de cet empire. Comme il 6io\t fils de Caschiy 
fils de Oktai-kkan^ Kublai craignant que ce prince en s’affermissant dans ces 
pays ne lui enlevat pour toujours une partie de son empire, envoya Berrak fils 
de Jasuntou^ qui chassa Caidou et monta sur le irdne de Zagatdi* Le troisieme 
annde de son regne ce prince embrassa le Mahora^tisme, et se fit appelJer sul- 
than Dgelaleddin. Il est le premier de cette branche des Mogols qui se soit 
fait Musulman.” Liv. xvii. p. 310. Respecting this Barak-khan see Note 16. 

302. Kashgar being the place last mentioned, it might be presumed that he 
speaks of the bearing of Samarkand from thence, but as the actual direction, 
instead of being north-west (maestro)^ is nearly west-south-west, we are justified 
in looking rather to Badakhshan^ where he had long resided and from whence he 
professes to begin his account of the route to Kcdaia. The latitude of Samarkand^ 
as taken with the famous mural quadrant of XJlug Beig^ the grandson of Tamer- 
lane, is 39° 37' N., and its longitude, as estimated by Major Rennell, is about 
64® 15' E. of Greenwich, or 7|® W. of Kashgar. By D’Anville they are placed 
several degrees further to the eastward. 

303. This is one of the stories, in the way of episode, that have tended to 
bring our author’s work into disrepute. Zagatdi was in fact, as he says, the 
brother of Otei, who succeeded his father as grand khan of tb^ Moghuls ; but 
we have no authority for bis having embraced Christianjity,^ ^though the Christians 

experienced 
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book I. experienced much indulgence under Jmgh-khan and his immediate successors, 
and Mangu, his grandson, the nephew of Sagalai, is said bj Rubrnquis and 
Haiton to have been baptised. This favour, however, from princes who had no 
^'’*^** settled faith of their own, seems to have proceeded more from hatred of the 
Mahometans, who were their political rivals, and against whom they often acted 
in union with the crusaders, than from any religious conviction or bias; and 
accordingly when many of the countries where Islaemism prevailed were reduced 
to peaceful subjection, we find the Moghul princes conforming to the creed of the 
majority of the people whom they governed, and in the fourth generation be- 
coming zealous mussulraans. But doubtful or improbable as the circumstance of 
ZagataVs conversion may be, the difficulty it occasions would be more easily 
surmounted than that of the anachronism ; for as he began to reign about the 
year 1227 and died in 1240, the time elapsed at the period when Marco Polo’s 
travels were written could not be more than about seventy year'-, even if the 
event took place at the commencement of his reign ; whereas the space of one 
hundred and twenty-five years, as stated in the text, would carry it back to 1173, 
when his father was only nine years of age, and the family obscure. This species 
of absurd error I can neither account for nor palliate, otherwise than by supposing 
that the date, which does not appear in the Latin versions or Italian epitomes, 
has been an interpolation in one of the manuscripts followed by Ramusio. 

The Nestorian annals speak of this city as a metropolitan see. “ In epistola 
“ Theodosii Patriarchse ” says Asseraanus “ decimo quarto loco Metropolanus 
“ Samarcandaj ponitur: in tabula Amri, decimo octavo. Sciagathajus, a quo 
“ regio ilia Zagathaja dicitur, in urbe Samarcanda basilicam S. J oannis Baptist® 
“ acdificavit, teste M. Paulo Vencto.” T. iv. p. ncclxxiv. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Of the pro’vince <f Karkan, the inhahitants of which are iroubkd mih 

swollen legs and with goitres, 

CHAP.xxxf, Depaeting ftom thence you enter the province of Karkan, which 
continues to the distance of five days journey. Its inhabitants, for the 
most part Mahometans, with some Nestorian Christians, 3® are subjects 
of the beforementioned Grand khm. Provisions are here in abundance, 
m is also cotton. The people are expert artisans. They are in general 

afflicted 
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afflicted with swellings in the legs, and tumours in the throat, occasioned BOOK 1. 
by the quality of the water they drink,^^® In this country there is not chaiT^xxi 
any thing further that is worthy of observation. 


NOTES. 

30i, The visit to Samarkand being excursive, or out of the line of his present 
route, our author leads us back to a place in the Lesser Bucharia which at that 
time belonged to the kingdom of Kashgar^ noticed in the preceding chapter. The 
Carchan or (allowing for Italian orthography) Karkan of Ramusio, the Carcham 
of the Basle edition, Carthan and Carchan of the older Latin, Barcam of one 
Italian epitome, and Earcam in that of the earliest date, are intended for the 
district, or rather its chief town, which is most generally known by the name of 
Yerken; although its orthography has been exposed to as much variation amongst 
the writers of latter times, as in the copies of our author’s work. By the Portu- 
guese missionary Benjamin Goez the word is written Hiarchan^ by Du Halde 
Yarkian^ by Strahlenberg, in his map, Jerken^ H^archan^ or Gurkan^ by 
D’Anville by De Guignes Yerken^ and by our modern travellers from the 

side of Hindustan, Yarkund, 

Hiarchan cour royale du royaume de Cascar^^ says Goez, who was there in 
the year 1605, est une ville tr^s-fr6quent^e et tres-c61ebre, ou pour la multitude 
des marchands qui y abordent, ou pour la diversity des marchandises qu’on y 
apporte. Le couvoi de marchands de Cabul finit en ceste cour, et 1^ on dresse 
une autre compagnie pour aller vers le Histoire de I’expedition 

Chrestienne, &c. par Trigault, p. 478. P. Gerbillon we are informed that 
the city of Yarkian'wd.s taken from the Uzbeks, and sacked, about the year 1688, 
by Caldan^ chief of the Eluths. Du Halde, T. iv. p. 42. La ville de JctkeerC'^ 
says the translator of Abu’lghazi’s Hist. g6nealogique est i present la capitale 
de la Petite- Bucharie, autrement appellee le pays de Caschgar . . . .Comme la 
ville de Jerkeen est le d^pdt de tout le commerce qui se fait a present entre les 
Indes et le nord de I’Asie, de mesme que deceluy qui se fait d’un coste entre 
la Grande-Bucharie et la Chine, il est naturel qu’elle doit estre fort riche et 
tr^s-bien peupMe.” p. 408. It appears” says Lieut. Macartney “that 
“ after five days journey north-east of Cashrtieer an evident ascent commences, 
which is very great for three or four days journey, after which it is less on to 
“ Leh (or Laddk). The ascent continues even on to the great ridge which 
“ separates Tibet from Yarkund.^^ Account of Caubul, p. 646. Appendix. 
Many interesting particulars respecting Ycrkim or Yerken^ and Hmhar or Kash^ 
gar^ at the period (1757) when they were conquered from the ®tuffas by the 
arms of the empwr 'Kim4mgy wffi found in concern, les 

Chinois, 
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BOOK I. Chinois, t. i. p. 381-400. It would seem that in the course of the last three 
centuries the commercial importance of Yerhcn or Yarhund has much exceeded 

CHAP. XXXI. Kashgar and occasioned the latter to be but little noticed bj travellers. 

Notes. 

305, It appears from the report of the Chinese Genera], that at the time of 
the conquest the population was entirely Mahometan. Tout suppute” he 
says le nombre des families Mahometans, dependants de Hmhar^ est de 

seize mille, ce que j’ai evalue k cent mille bouches, comme ii conste par les 
registres publics. Pour ce qni est de la police et du gouvernement particulier 
de ces Mahometans, voici ce que j’ai trouve d’etabli parmi eux.’^ M6m. t. i. 
p* 386. La religion dominante dans cette ville,’’ says Bentinck in his notes 
to Abu’lghazi, de mCme que dans toutes les autres villes de la Petite 
Boucharie, est le culte Mahometan ; cependant toutes les autres religions y 
jouissent d’un liberte entidre ; parce que les Callmoucks font une aflaire de 
conscience de ne souffrir point qu’on inquiete personne chez eux k cause de sa 
religion.” p. 409. But notwithstanding the toleration here boasted of, Chris* 
tianity has long since disappeared from that part of Tartary. 

306. The permanent oedematous swelling of the leg to a monstrous size, is a 
disorder well known in several parts of the east, and vulgarly termed in India 
the Cochin leg. For an account of this species of elephanliasu see Cordiner’s 
Description of Ceylon, vol. i. p. 182. Respecting the cause of those glandulous 
tumours at the throat called goitres^ much has been written by travellers and 
medical persons, who in general attribute it to the quality of the water, although 
the notion of its proceeding from snow-water has been exploded* I have else- 
where ventured to express an opinion that these affections of the glands of the 
throat are occasioned by he dense mists which settle in the vallies between high 
mountains, and are not dispersed until a late hour of the day. Hist, of Suma- 
tra, p* 48. ed. 3. See an ingenious paper on this subject by Dr. Reeves, pub- 
lished in the Phil. Trans, for the year 1808, vol. xcviii. p. 111. 


CHAPTER XXXH. 

Of the City qfKotan, ^Mch is abundantly supplied ^ith all the necessaries 

of If e. 

mkKJKMh Following a course between north-east and east, yon next come to 
the province of Kotan^^^l the extent of which is eight days journey. It 

is 
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is under the dominion of the Grand Mian, and the people are Mahome- 
tans. It contains many cities and fortified places, but the principal city, chap.xxxii 
and which gives its name to the province is Kotan. Every thing necessary 
for human life is here in the greatest plenty. It yields likewise cotton, 
flax, hemp, grain, wine, and other articles. The inhabitants cultivate 
farms and vineyards, and have numerous gardens,^®® They support 
themselves also by trade and manufactures j but they are not good 
soldiers. We shall now speak of a province named Feyn. 


NOTES. 

307. The name of Kotan, which is Cotam in Ramusio’s and the Basle editions 
(the m being in almost every instance substituted for the n final, as in Portuguese), 
and Cota in the early Italian epitomes, is indubitably Khoten (theTw-iie^zand 
Ho4kn of the Chinese, who soften the Tartar pronunciation), a place familiar to 
us, by name at least, as that from whence a great part of Asia is supplied with 
musk, which the natives rank amongst the most exquisite perfumes, and the Persian 
poets never cease to extol. Beyond this circumstance our information concerning 
it is very imperfect. D’Herbelot most strangely confounds it with Khatdi, and 
adds : II y a pourtant lieu de croire que le Khotan est dans la Chine/’ La 

ville de Chateen ” says the translator of Abu’lghazi, correctly, est situee 
dans le royaume de Caschgar qu’on appelle presentement la Petite Bucharie, 
i Test de la ville de Jerkehn..,, Elle appartient au Contaisch Grand-Chan 
des Callmoucks, et est encore a present dans un etat assez florissant, a cause 
du grand commerce qui s’y fait entre les Bouchares habitants de la ville, les 
Callmoucks, et les marchands des Indes et du Tangut, qui viennent en foule 
de tous cdtes. Les habitants de la ville font pour la plus part profession du 
culte de Mahomet .... La ville est bastie de brique, et ses environs sent ex- 
tr^mement fertiles. C^est la m6me ville que quelques historiens orientaux 
appellent Chotan/’ P. 193. Khoten ” says Malcolm was formerly of 
some importance, and its chiefs are often mentioned. It was conquered, with 
Kashgar, Yarkund, and other provinces in the same quarter, by the Chinese, 
in 1757, and now forms part of that great empire. A respectable inhabitant 
of Tartary, who visited the town of Khoten about twenty years ago, describes 
it as in a flourishing state, though inferior in size to the city of Yarkand, from 
which it is distant about one hundred and forty miles: Khoten is still, 
according to this traveller’s account, celebrated for its musk.” Hist of Persia, 
VoL i, p. 324, note. The Chinese general appears to r^ard it as a place of 

X small 
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BOOS I. small consequence when, in writing to the emperor from the camp before Hashar 
(Kashgar) he says : “ Je supplie votrc Majestc de ne rien exiger cette annee dc 
CHAP.XXXii. JJotiai (Kholm), A'Aksoti, de Sailim, de Koutcht, etdes autres petites ville* 
Notes. cantons. Elies sont presque entiiirement ruinees.” Mem. T. i. p. 392. 

308. Although we do not meet with direct authority for the cultivation of the 
vine at Khoien, there can be little doubt of the fact, as we read of vineyards at 
Hami or Khamil, to the eastward, as well as at Kashgar, to the northward of 
this place, and within what the Chinese commander terms the same canton or 
district. “ Ceux qui ont des jardins on des \ignes” he writes “sont inscrits 
de sept en sept, et par chaque sept ils sont obliges de donner raille livres de 
“ raisins secs, de ceux dont la couleur est entre le jaune et le bleu.” He after- 
wards describes them as “ ces sortcs de raisins sans pepins qui sont si agreables 
“ augoftt. On fait secher tout ce qui s’en est trouvc, et au printemps piochain, 
“ on Ics portera k votre Majesty.” Mem. T. i. p. 389-90. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

()f the promnce of Feyn; of fhe chalcedonies and jasper found in Us 
river ; and of a peculiar custom with regard to marriages. 

CHAP.xxxnt. Petn is a province of five days journey in extent, in the direction 
of east-north-east.®®® It is under the dominion of the Grand khan, and 
contains many cities and strong places, the principal one of which is 
likewise named Peyn. Through this flows a river, and in its bed are 
found many of those stones called chalcedonies and jasper.®^® All kinds 
of provision are obtained here. Cotton also is produced in the country. 
The inhabitants live by manufacture and trade. They have this brutal 
custom, that if a married man goes to a distance from home, and is 
absent twenty days, his wife has a right, if she is inclined, to take 
another husband ; and the men, on the same principle, marry wherever 
they happen to reside. All the beforementioned provinces, tliat is to 
say, Kashcar, Kotcrn, Peyn, and as far as the desert of Lop, are within 
•tlj® limits of Turkistan.®^^ Next follows the province of Charchan. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES* 

309. Oar author’s course of description now leads us to places situated on the 
eastern side of Khoten and in the neighbourhood of the great sandy desert, where 
we are left without any guidance excepting the scanty notices with which he has 
furnished us. The information of the Arabian and Persian geographers does 
not extend to this unfrequented region, and although its thinly scattered towns 
may be mentioned by Chinese writers, the names they give are so peculiar to 
their own language, that without the aid of local circumstances, it is difficult to 
recognize them. Les anciens g<5ographes Chinois ” says the historian of the 
Huns parlent de plusieurs autres petits royaumes ou villes dans le voisinage 

de Khoten ; mais toute cette partie m6ridianale de la Tartarie ne nous est pas 
assez connue pour entreprendre de fixer ces villes.” T- i. P. ii. p. 17. It 
appears from the narrative of Goez, that his visit to Khoten was only an excur- 
sion from Yarkund^ to which city he returned, and consequently his further 
route, which was by Aksu^ must have lain to the northward of the line here 
described. 

The situation assigned by D’Anville to Pe^n or Pe^^n (which in the epitomes 
is Poim or Poin) being seven degrees of longitude from Khoten^ seems to be 
too far to the eastward, and to approach too nearly to the frontier of China. In 
this opinion, which applies equally to the intermediate places which are the subject 
of the following chapters, I am warranted by that of Major Rennell, who says ; 
I think that our maps are in a great error with respect to the positions of the 
countries lying between Bucharia and China , all of which, in my idea, have 
been made to recede too much from Bucharia towards China.” Memoir of 
a Map of Hindoostan, p. 191. 

310. The jasper, or a hard kind of stone resembling jasper, is noticed by 
several writers as the production of this part of Tartary, and Goez speaks of its 
being procured from the bed of the river at Khoten^ which may probably be the 
same stream that afterwards runs to Peyn. On ne fait aucun plus grand ou 

plus frequent trafic pour tout ce voyage” says this enterprising missionary 
« que des pieces de certain marbre luisant que nous avons accoustum6 d’appeller 
jmjpe^ au defaut de quelque autre nom plus propre. Hz portent ce marbre au 
roy," 4 cause de grand prix d’argent qui leur en rend le roy de Catay, croyant 
que cela est convenable i sa dignite royale. Le toy permet de vendre ee qui 
luy est moins agr6able aux autres personnes priv6es, et le debitent avee tant 
de gain, que la seule esperance d’iceluy fait estimer tous les despens, peins et 
cc travaux d’un si long voiage bien emploiez. Hz font plusieurs et divers meu- 
bles de ce marbre, des vases, des paremeus d’hahits^ et des cemtures, oft ils 
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BOOK I. graveEt foi t propreiiieiit dcs feiiillcs et des fleors . . . .Lcs Chinois appelleiit c e 

Eiarbres, dont auiourd’huy tout le royanme est plein j/mc /ir ; il jVii a de deii\ 
CHAP XXXIII ? o * * ...r 

fic sortes. L’lin plus pretieiix, qu’on the de la nvicre de Coiin assez prez de la 

« cour, quasi de inesuies quc les plongciirs peschent Jcs pierres pretieuses, et on 

“ les tire quasi en forme de gros cailloux de riviere. J/autre esp^ce qui est de 

‘‘ moindrc pri.x se retire des montagnes, et se laiMe en tonne lie gr.iiides pierres 

“ en lames.” Chap. xii. p. 478. See an account of those celebrated stouts, 

called yK or in the Abbe Orosier’s ‘‘Description de Li Chine.'' Thej 

are pionouuced by the late Due de Chaulues to be a kind of agaic. One of tliem 

accompanied tiie prcbcnt sent by the emperor Kun-hng to the king of England. 

311. The eastern limits of TurkhUinot Turqnestan are not well definetl ; but it 
may be considered generally as (‘vfenduig throughout tluit tract of centia! Asia in 
whicii dialects of the Turki or Tui'ko-Tatarian language aie spoken, and as fh<* 
Bukhar or Buchariau, although much mixed with Perstun words, is one of these 
dialects, it follows that our author is warranted in considering places that belong 
to what Europeans term the lesser Bucharia and eastern writers the kingdom of 
Kashgar, as forming a part of Turkistan, which consequently reaches to the 
borders of the great desert of Kohi. For the convenience of geography it is dis- 
tinguished into Chinese ami Independent Turkistan, separated from each other 
by the great mountainous range of Bclur-tag and 3Iush-lag oi Iinaus, Elphin- 
stone refers to this division when he says : “ Those (caravans from the side of 
“ India) which go to Chinese 'roorkistaun, set off from Cashineer and Pesbawer : 
“ Caubul is the great mart of independent Toorkistaun.” Account of CaufauL 
p. m. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Of the p-ffoince of Charehan; of the lands of stone found m its rivers ; 
and of the necessity the inhabitants are under of /lying to the desert on 
the approach of tfte armies of the Tartars. 

U1AP.XXXIV, CsARCXiAN is also a province of Turkistan, lying in an cast-north- 
cast direction (from Peyn). In former times it was flourishing and 
productive, hut has been laid waste by the Tartars. The people are 
Mahometans. Its chief city is likewise named Charchanf^^ Through 

this 
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til is province run several large streams, in which also are found chalce- BOOK I. 
donies and jaspers, which are carried for sale to Katai,^^^ and such is chapj^iv. 
their abundance that they form a considerable article of commerce. 

The country from Pe^n to this district, as well as throughout its whole 
extent, is an entire sand,®^'* in which the water is for the most part 
bitter and unpalatable; although in particular places it is sweet and 
good. When an array of Tartars passes through these places, if they 
are enemies, the inhabitants are plundered of their goods, and if 
friends, their cattle are killed and devoured. For this reason, when they 
are aware of the approach of any body of troops, they fly, with their 
families and cattle, into the sandy desert, to the distance of two days 
journey, towards some spot where they can find fresh water, and are by 
that means enabled to subsist. From the same apprehension, when 
they collect their harvest, they deposit the grain in caverns amongst 
the sands; taking monthly from the store so much as may be wanted 
for their consumption : nor can any persons besides themselves know 
the places to which they resort for this purpose, because the tracks of 
their feet are presently etfaced by the wind.^^® Upon leaving Charckan 
the road lies for five days over sands, where the water is generally, but 
not in all places, bad. Nothing else occurs here that is worthy of 
remark. At the end of these five days you arrive at the city of io^, 
on the borders of the great Desert. 


NOTES. 

312. Charchan (in Ramusio Ciarcian, in the Basle edition and older Latin 
Ciartiam, and in the Italian epitome Ciarchian) appears to correspond with the 
Schachan of Strahlenberg’s map, although its situation seems to be rather that of 
KarashaL In D’Anville’s map the name is written Sertem, with the addition of 
the words “ dans Marc-Paul Ciarliam*’ De Guignes speaks of a district named 
Chenrchen, to the south of Hami and near the lake of Lop, which can be no 
other than this. See Hist. g6n. des Huns, t. i. part. ii. p. xi. 

313. The name of the place to which these jaspers are said to be carried is in 
Ramusio’s text OmhaA or Oukah, but evidently by mistake. In the Basle edition 

the 
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BOOK I. tlie words are, ‘‘ quos negotiatores deferunt ad provmciam Cathai)’ and in thr 

manuscripts it is Caia7/ : which is known to be the fact. 

CHAP.XXXIV. ^ 

Notes. Italian epitomes it is here said, rather more precisely : “ Quest.! 

« provincia e tutta piena de sabion per la mazor parte : e da Cata (Katuia) infino 
“ a Pom {Peyny e molto sabion.” 

315. It is to be feared that Turkistan is not the only country whore the pe<iceab!r 
inhabitants have suffered as much from the visits of those who piofessed to be 
their friends, as from their avowed enemies. The expedient said to be resorted 
to for screening themselves from contributions, is natural and highly probable. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Of the iowi of Lop ; of the desert in its 'vicinity, mid of the strange 
noises heard by those who pass over the latter. 

CHAP. XXXV, The town of Lop is situated towards the north-east, near the com- 
mencement of the great Desert, which bears the same appellation.'^^'’ 
It belongs to the dominions of the Giand /Jian, and its inhabitants are 
of the Mahometan religion. Travellers who intend to cross the desert, 
usually halt for a considerable time at this place, as well to repose from 
their fatigues, as to make the necessary preparation for their further 
journey. For this purpose they load a number of stout asses and camels 
with provisions and with their merchandise. Should the former be con- 
sumed before they have completed the passage, they kill and eat the cattle 
of both kinds 5®*^ but camels are commonly here employed in preference 
to asses, because they carry heavy burthens and are fed with a small 
quantity of provender.^^s The stock of provisions should be laid in for 
a month, that time being required for crossing the desert in the 
narrowest part. To travel it in the direction of its length would prove 
a vain attempt, as little less than a year must be consumed, and to con- 
vey stores for such a period would be found impracticable.^^® During 
these thirty days, the journey is invariably over either sandy plains or 
barren mountains 5 but at the end of each day’s march, you stqjt at a 

place 
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place where water is procurable; not indeed in sujSicient quantity for BOOK I. 
large numbers, but enough to supply fifty or an hundred persons, chapG^v. 
together with their beasts of burthen. At three or four of these halt- 
ing places the water is salt and bitter, but at the others, amounting to 
about twenty-eight, it is sweet and good. In this tract neither beasts 
nor birds are met with, because there is no kind of food for them.^20 

It is asserted as a well-known fact that this desert is the abode of 
many evil spirits, which amuse travellers to their destruction, with most 
extraordinary illusions. If, during the day time, any persons remain 
behind on the road, either when overtaken by sleep, or detained by 
their natural occasions, until the caravan has passed a hill and is no 
longer in sight, they unexpectedly hear themselves called to by their 
names, and in a tone of voice to which they are accustomed. Supposing 
the call to pioceed from their companions, they are led away by it from 
the direct road, and not knowing in what direction to advance, are left 
to perish. In the night time they are persuaded they hear the march of 
a large cavalcade on one side or the other of the road, and concluding 
the noise to be that of the footsteps of their party, they direct theirs to 
the quarter from whence it seems to proceed ; but upon the breaking 
of day, find they have been misled and drawn into a situation of danger. 

Sometimes likewise during the day, these spirits assume the appearance 
of their travelling companions, who address them by name and endea- 
vour to conduct them out of the proper road. It is said also that some 
persons, in their course across the desert, have seen what appeared to 
them to be a body of armed men advancing towards them, and appre- 
hensive of being attacked and plundered, have taken to flight. Losing 
by this means the right path, and ignorant of the direction they should 
take to regain it, they have perished miserably of hunger. Marvellous 
indeed and almost passing belief are the stories related of these spirits 
of the deseit, which are said at times to fill the air with the sounds of 
all kinds of musical instruments, and also of drums and the clash of 
arms ; obliging the travellers to close their line of march and to proceed 
in more compact order.®^^ They find it necessary also to take the 
precaution before they repose for the night, to fix an advanced signal, 
pointing out the course they are afterwards to j a® well as to 

attach 
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attach a bell to each of the beasts of burthen for the purpose of tlieii 
being more easily kept from straggling* Such are the excessive troubles 
and dangers that must unavoidably be encountered in the passage 
of this desert. 


NOTES. 

316. The lake of Lop appears in the Jesuits’ and D’Anvillc’s maps. In flit* 
latter we find also a town named Tantabee on Tankabash, residence de rantieii 
khan de Ta^aiXgaz, \ilie de Lop dans Marc-Paul;” but his authoritj for this 
supposition does not appear. Ces deux villes dont je viens de parier ” sajs De 
Guignes speaking of Ciartiam or Charchan and Xop paroissent elre les mernes 
quo celles de Kan-tcheou et de Hankiuivtcheou que lesenvojes Chinois trouve- 
rent dans leur route de Cha-tcheou a Khoten, mais il me paroit impossible d’en 
assigner la veritable position.” P. xvii. 

Instead of the name of Lop which this desert bears in Ramusio’s as well as in 
most of the other versions, the word in the early Italian epitomes is Job; and 
this variation of orthography gives lise to the conjecture, that it may have been 
intended for Kobi^ which is said to be the original Tartar name. Tout cet 
espace ” sajs Du Ilalde n’est qu’un terrain sec et sablonneux, le plus sterile 
qui soit dans toute la Tartarie. C’est ce que les Chinois appellent ordinaire- 
merit Chamo (Shamo)^ quelquefois Kan-^hai^ comme qui diroit met de sable* 
Les Tartares le nomment CobV'" T. iv. p, 26. 

317 ^^Eforssa” says Ambrogio Contareno, speaking of another desert ^^ehe 
cadauno porti qualche vettuaglia per loro vivere ; ma Tartar! poco se curano 
per rispetto che menano con delta carovana gran quantita di cavalii, ed ogni 
giorno ne amazavano per suo viver; perche la sua vita h sempre di carne e 
latte.” Viaggio In Persia, p. 84, 12mo. 

318. II est tris-incommode aux voyageurs ” adds Du Halde et dangerenx 
pour les chevaux, dont on perd presque toujours quelques-uns en passant ce 
desert; aussi les Tartares de ces quartiers se servent beaucoup plus de cha- 
meaux, parce que ces animaux peuvent se passer de boire cinq k six jours, et 
viveni de peu* Sans cela il leur seroit difficile de voyager vers Fouest.” P. 26* 

319. In the Jesuits’ map prefixed to Du Halde’s ‘^‘^Description de la Ciiine,” 
the desert is made to extend, with a partial interruption, from the meridian of 
Peking, w^tward to the thirty-fifth degree of longitude reckoned from that city* 

The 
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The impracticability therefore of travelling over it in that direction^ as observed BOOK L 
fay our author, is evident. 

CHAP. XXXV, 
ISfotcs 

320. The general conformity of this description, as it regards the dreary aspect 
of the country and the nature of the halting places, with the account given by 
that excellent traveller John Bell of Antermony, who crossed another part of 
the same desert, in his route from Selingimky to Peking^ will be found very 
striking; and it is remarkable that the number of days employed was in the one case 
thirty, and in the other twenty-eight The most material difference between them 
is, that Bell, during several days of his journey, met with sheep, and afterwards 
herds of antelopes, as well as a flock of plover, whereas our author saw neither 
beasts nor birds in his passage. But it is not improbable that the desert may be 
more barren and inhospitable towards its western extremity ; and it is at the same 
time reasonable to suppose that the line of road taken by the Chinese government 
for their communication with the Russian dominions, should be through that part 
where there was the best chance of finding the means of subsistence. It is also 
possible that some changes may have taken place in the course of four hundred 
and fifty years, and that a breed of sheep may have been carried to those spots 
which exhibited symptoms of vegetation. On the 4th October 1720 ” says 
this unaffected narrator, after every man had drunk his fill of the pure and 
wholesome water of the Tola^ and filled his bottle with it, we departed with 
some regret, as we could hope for no more rivers or brooks, till we came to 
the wall of China. We soon entered the desert commonly named by the 
Mongalls, the hungry desert. How far it deserves that title will be seen as we 
advance. . . .In the evening we reached some pits of brackish water, where we 
pitched our tents . . . .The 5th we set out again, and in the evening came to 
some fountains of pretty fresh water. The country was quite level, and ap- 
peared to the eye as plain as the sea. The soil was dry, barren, and gravelly ; 
and neither tree nor bush to be seen ; a prospect not very agreeable . . . .The 
6th we proceeded eastward through the same sort of flat country. The weather 
a Une and the roads excellent. . . .This day we saw several large flocks 

of antelopes, and some Mongalls in their tents ... .It is not a little surprising 
that notwithstanding the barren appearance of this unsheltered plain, the 
cattle are in good condition, but particularly the sheep. The short grass, 
though in many places thinly scattered, must be of very nourishing quality. 

This will naturally proceed from the climate and soil, which every where par- 
takes of a nitrous quality, as plainly appears from the scurf of salt round the 
edges of the lakes and ponds, and the taste of the water, generally brackish in 
the springs and pits . . . .The 10th we came to the springs called Kmf miu. The 
soil appeared so barren, that none of the common methods of improvement 
could make it bea^ any kind ofigtain, or even aWer its presdat cotiditi 0 n . . ^ .In 
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“ the evening of the lltliive arrived at Khododu; wLere we found the water 
“ clear, and pretty fresh, bursting in a strong spring from the gravelly earth, and 
“ running in a stream to a considerable distance, till it loses itself in the sand. 

“ This was the first running water we had seen since we left the Tola . . . .Next 
morning several flocks of gray plover came to drink at the spring ; of which 
our people killed as many as our present circumstances required. These poor 
“ harmless birds seemed insensible of danger . . . .The 14th we came to a place 
called KadanrJcachu, where we were obliged to dig a pit four feet deep, in 
« order to procure water ; which was veiy bad, having both a disagreeable smell, 
and bitter taste. We could however get none for our cattle, as the high wind 
“ filled the pits with sand, as fast as we could dig them. This sand is of a whitish 
“ colour, and so light and dry, that it is driven by the wind into your face and 
“ eyes . . . .The 16th we left the deep sand, and travelled along the same sort of 
dry gravelly ground as formerly. The variety of objects in this dreary waste 
** are so few, that in this as well as in other respects, it much resembles the 
“ sea. . . .The 24th we came in the evening to a pond of brackish water, called 
“ Korunteer, upon the extremity of a dismal bank of sand, running across our 
road. The day following we entered on the sand bank, along a narrow and 
“ crooked passage between two hillocks . . . .Our cattle being a little refreshed, 
“ though they had been very indifferently fed among the sand, where nothing 
was to be seen but some tufts of withered grass, we set out again. Along this 
“ bank there is not the least track or path of any kind ; for the smallest blast of 
“ wind immediately eflaces it, and renders all the surface smooth . . . .At the place 
“ where we passed the sand, it was not above twenty English miles in breadth, 
which took up three days. I am informed this bank of sand runs a great way 
“ southward, and in some places is above thirty leagues broad . . , .The 28th we 
“ proceeded along the plain to the springs called Ckabertu . , . .The next day we 
travelled another stage to the wells of Saminsa; where we found better water 
than usual. The length and thickness of the grass showed that the soil now 
“ began to mend . . . .The Slst of October we came to a place where, to our 
“ great satis&ction we found a small brook of fresh water, and some Mongalian 
huts. I observed that from the sand bank eastward, the soil became gradually 
better every day. This was now the fortieth day since we left the border ; 
“ daring which time we had not halted one day, nor seen a single house ; and 
“ the tweBty.eighth from the time we quitted the river Tola, and entered the 
desert, in whkh we had neither seen river, tree, bush, nor mountain. Though 
“ we were obliged now and then to fetch a compa^, on account of the watering 
places, yet, in general, our course deviated but little from the southeast point.’* 
Bell’s Travels, Vol. i. p. 316-380, 4to. It will be noticed that our countrymen 
BBC®® frequently met with brackish or otherwise unpleasant water, than the 
¥eitetian ; hoi the latter had $eeu kuiger accustemted to a Tartar li% mad per> 
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haps considered water as passably sweet, in which the more discerning palate of 
the medical man might detect salt or bitter particles. 


BOOK L 

CHAP. XXXV, 


321. We find in the worts of the Chinese geographers that these idle stories 
are the subject of general belief in the part of Tartary here described. On 
pent, dit Ma4ouan4in^ aller de la Chine dans VEyghour par un ehemin bien 
plus court que I’ordinaire ; mais il faut passer pour cela une plaine de sable qui 
a plus de cent lieues d’etendue. De tous c 6 tes on ne voit que le ciel et le sable, 
sans qu’il y paroisse le moindre vestige de ehemin. Ceux qui la veulent passer 
ne peuvent trouver d’autres marques que desossemens d’hommeset d’animaux, 
^ ou de la crotte de chameau. Durant le passage on entend tantot chanter, 
tantot pleurer, et il arrive souvent que les vqyageurs, que la curiosit 6 porte a 
en decouvrir les causes, s’egarent et se perdent entierement. Ce sont des 
voix de lutines, et de follets. De la vient que les voyageurs et les marchands 
aiment mieux prendre le ehemin de Hhamiy ou bien Camil^ quoique plus long 
de beaucoup, Ces sables commencent du cote de I’orient a la ville de Na-che^ 
tchim^ de laquelle on voit le col ou passage, nomme Yn-menrkomn^ qui est fort 
proche dela. Apres avoir marche trois jours dans les sables, on arrive a la 
vallee dite des demons. La il faut sacrifiier k un dieu, a la maniere du pays, 
pour obtenir que le vent cesse. On marche encore cinq jours, et on arrive a un 
temple. De- 1 ^ on traverse six peuples differens 5 ensuite on arrive ala capitale 
d’JEygAowr . . . .N’est-ce point-la ce que nos cartes appellent le desert de JLopV^ 
VisdeloUy Hist, de la Tartarie. D’Herlelot, T. iv* 4to. p. Thus we find tlmt 
our author only repeats what he might have heard asserted as well known 
facts,” and we are not to hold his understanding cheap for having listened to 
such improbable tales ; because it is notorious that in the most civilised countries 
of Europe, a few generations back, superstitious apprehensions, equally out of 
the course of rational experience, prevailed amongst all classes of society. In 
the days of our great dramatic bard the impression was still strong in England, 
but by the charms of his active fancy he succeeded in converting to a subject of 
amusement, a system which had been regarded with something approaching to 
religious awe. ' 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Of the prounce of Tanguth ; of the city of Sachion ; of the custom 
observed there upon the birth of a male child ; and of the ceremony of 
burning the bodies of the dead. 

Wheh the journey of thirty days across the desert has been comple- 
ted, you arrive at a city called Sachion which belongs to the Grand 
khan. The province is named Tanguth.^^^ The people are worshippers 
of idols.-*-^* There are Turkomans among them, with a few Ncstorian 
Christians and Mahometans. Those who are idolaters have a language 
distinct from the others.’^®^ This city lies towards the east-north-east. 
They are not a commercial but an agricultural people, living upon the 
productions of the soil. There are in this country a numlrer of monas- 
teries and abbeys, which arc filled with idols of various descriptions.^^'’ 
To these, which they regard with the profoundest reverence, they also 
ofter sacrifices ; and upon the birth of a son, they recommend him to 
the protection of some one of their idols. In honour of this deity the 
father rears a sheep in his house until the expiration of a year, when, 
upon the day of the idol’s peculiar festival, they conduct their son, 
together with the sheep, into its presence, and there sacrifice the animal. 
The flesh they allow to seethe until they have finished a long prayer, the 
subject of which is to entreat the idol to preserve the health of their 
child; and they believe that during this interval it has sucked in all 
the savoury juices of the meat. The remaining substance they then 
carry home, and assembling all their relations and friends, eat it with 
much devout festivity. The bones they preserve in handsome urns. 
The priests of the idol have for their portion, the head, the feet, the 
intestines, and the skin, together with some parts of the flesh. In 
respect to the dead, likewise, these idolaters have particular ceremonies. 
Upon the decease of a person of rank, whose body it is intended to 
burn,'^^*^ the relations call together the astrologers, and make them 
acquainted with the year, the day, and the hour in which he was born ; 
whereupon these proceedfb examine the horoscope, and having ascer- 

tainedl 
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tained the constellation or sign, and the planet therein presiding, BOOK I. 
declare the day on which the funeral ceremony shall take place. If it chapj^vi 
should happen that the same planet be not then in the ascendant, they 
order the body to be kept a week or more, and sometimes even for the 
space of six months, before they allow the ceremony to be performed. 

In the hope of a propitious aspect, and dreading the effects of a contrary 
influence, the relations do not presume to burn the corpse until the 
astrologers have fixed the proper time.329 It being necessary on this 
account that, in many cases, the body should remain long in the house, 
in order to guard against the consequences of putrefaction, they pre- 
pare a cofiin made of boards a palm in thickness, well fitted together 
and painted, in which they deposit the corpse, and along with it a 
quantity of sweet-scented gums, camphor, and other drugs ; the joints 
or seams they smear with a mixture of pitch and lime, and the whole is 
then covered with silk.®^® During this period the table is spread every 
day, with bread, wine and other provisions, which remain so long as is 
necessary for a convenient meal, as well as for the spirit of the deceased, 
which they suppose to be present on the occasion, to satisfy itself with 
the fumes of the victuals. Sometimes the astrologers signify to the 
relations that the body must not be conveyed from the house through 
the principal door, in consequence of their having discovered from the 
aspect of the heavens, or otherwise, that such a course would be un- 
lucky, and it must therefore be taken out from a different side of the 
house.^*^ In some instances, indeed they oblige them to break through 
the wall that happens to stand opposite to the propitious and beneficent 
planet, and to convey the corpse through that aperture; persuading 
them that if they should refuse to do so, the spirit of the defunct would 
be incensed against the family and cause them some injury. Accordingly 
when any misfortune befalls a house, or any person belonging to it 
meets with an accident or loss, or with an untimely death, the astrolo- 
gers do not fail to attribute the event to a funeral not having taken 
place during the ascendency of the planet under which the deceased 
relative was born, but, on the contrary, when it was exposed to a 
malign influence; or to its not having been conducted through the 
proper .door. As the ceremony of burning the body ,mi^^ be performed 
without the city, ’they erect from spatce road by which 

the 
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the procession is to pass, small wooden buildings, with a portico which 
they cover with silk j and under these, as it arrives at each, the body is 
set down. They place before it meats and liquors, and this is repeated 
until they reach the appointed spot} believing as they do, that the 
spirit is thereby refreshed and acquires energy to attend the funeral 
pile. Another ceremony also is practised on these occasions. They 
provide a number of pieces of paper, made of the bark of a certain 
tree, upon which are painted the figures of men, women, horses, camels, 
pieces of money, and dresses, and these they burn along with the 
corpse, under the persuasion that in the next world the deceased will 
enjoy the services and use, of the domestics, cattle, and all the articles 
depicted on the paper During the whole of these proceedings, all 
the musical instruments belonging to the place, are sounded with an 
incessant din.^^s Having now spoken of this city, others lying towards 
the north-west, near the head of the desert, shall next be mentioned. 


NOTES. 

3S2. Having crossed a narrow part of the great desert, in a direction from the 
towns of the kingdom of Kashgar towards tlie nearest point of (’hina, our author’s 
course naturally leads him to a place named Clia-icheou, according to the French, 
or SkO’Cheu according to our orthc^raphy. “ A I’Est du lac de Xop ” says De 
Quignes “ on trouve une ville que M. Paul appelle Soc/^^o«, la Cha^hem m 
•sUk de sable des Chinois.” p. xii. The corruption of this name, fron> ShtH'km 
to SacMon, will appear to have arisen chiefly from the difficulty of distinguishing 
the u from n in manuscripts; and it will be found that a great proportion of the 
Chinese nanaes for towns, in the subsequent parts of the work, are affected by 
the same error. The place is situated about four degrees to the westward of So- 
chettj (an important garrison at the western extremity of the province of Sherwi*) 
and commands the entrance of a fenrons pass or gorge of the mountains, named 
Ymg-kum. In the history of Jengis^khm by Pdtis do la Croix it is observed that 
his occupation of this strong post was^ of the greatest advantage to Ms subsequent 
operations against the southern provinces of China. P. 481. It may appear an 
objection to this identifying of Sackhn with Sha-cheu, which lies in the direct way 
to, and not very distant from the Chinese province of Shen^siy that in the next 
dbapter he proceeds to speak of p. place not intermediate, but on the conirarjr 
stfll tetiter from the borders, anff lin a diflemit direction. But it must b© reetd* 

lected 
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lected that our author’s work is not a simple itinerary^ and that he professes to 
describe parts not in the line of his original journey, but which he might have 
visited subsequently, whilst in the service of the emperor. Here too we may re- 
mark that he does not give any estimation of distance, as if the route were con** 
tinuous, but breaks off in order to speak of other places, at the head of the 
desert.” 


BOOK I. 

CHAP.XXXVL 

Notes. 


3S3* It is not unusual to consider the names of Tangut and Tibet 

both of which have been adopted by the Persians from the Moghuls^ as synony- 
mous ; but the former applies to a larger portion of Tartary, bordering upon the 
western provinces of China, and including Tibet in its southern division, whilst 
its northern contains the districts of which our author now proceeds to Speak. 
According to Du H aide’s definition however, it does not extend quite so far north- 
ward as the situation assigned to Cha-tcheou in the Jesuits’ map, II paroit ” he 
says, on the authority of P. Regis que ce nom de Tangoulh qu’on trouve aussi 
sur nos cartes d’ Asie, est un nom comrnun a tous les pays, depuis les terres des 
Tartares Kokonor contigues aux terres de Si-^ing^ ville de la province de 
Chensi; allant de la Sud-Ouest, jusqu’a la source du Gauge; et qu’ainsi il com- 
prend non seulement le Thibet, mais encore les larges plaines et tousles deserts 
qui sont k son Nord et a son Quest, qu’on trouve dans la carte bordezipar des 
chaines de montagnes . . . .L’on voit dans les relations des voyages des Peres, 
d’Orville et Greber qu’en I’ann^e 1661 il y avoit parmi ces Tartares une forme 
de gouvernement monarchique, un roy, une cour, des offieiers dont ils decri- 
vent les habits et les mani^res ; de sorte qtie le Tmgouth Imr parat un pui^saiit 
royaume, qui selon eux, en comprenoit plusieurs, et eutr’autres le royAunie de 
Baraniola (Tibet).” T. iv. p. 463. 

324, The inhabitants of the countries on the western side of the desert of Lop 
or JKbfiiwere described by our author as being chiefly Mahometans; but upon 
crosring that tract and entering the province of Tangut or Sifan^ as it is termed 
by the Chinese, he properly speaks of the people as idolaters. By idolatry is heffe 
meant the religion generally known as that of the Grand Lama or spiritual sove^ 
reigHy whom Ms followers believe to be immortal, by means of successive regene- 
ration of the same individual in different bodies^ but do not warship, as has been 
supposed. Their adoration is paid to a number of images of deities, but princi- 
pally to one, which is often of a colossal size, and is named hy them ShaM&mmm 
This is the Bmddha of the Hindu mythology, whose doctrines are more exten- 
iivelj disseminated throughout the east, than even those of Mahomet, Ava 
and Pegu the same idol is worAipped by the name of Gmtama fefutlly #ith 
ShmMa an efuthet or attribute of Buddha}^ in Skm by that of in 

Cochin-China and Tonkin by thai of Bi^feand by tiiat cff 
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Notes. 


Shaka and Amida Buth, and in China, where the same system prevails amongst 
the bulk of the population, by that of Fo or Fah. Many of the other objects 
of worship appear to belong to the Brahmanic mythology, and some are of a 
local character. It is evident at the same time that with respect to forms and 
ceremonies, of which their will be occasion to say more hereafter, many of them 
have been adopted from the Nestorian Christians. 


325. This we term the language of Tibet, which is monosyllabic in its prin- 
ciple, like the Chinese, but in every other respect differs from if. The written 
character bears more commonly the appellation of Tangut or Tangutian, aiid in 
its alphabetic arrangement acknowledges a nag) i or Sanskrit origin. “ La lungue 
‘‘ qu’on parle au Thibet ” say.s Du Ilaldc from the writings of P. Regis “ est en- 
“ ticrement differente de cellc des Tartares, soit Ulongou'*, suit ManUlHoux •, (die 
“ est presque la memo que celle dos pcuples nominez f>i-fan, et elle i»>n dilVeu* 
“ qu’en certains mots et on qiiel<|ues pioniincialious. Le pays des Si-Jhn coniine 
“ avec trois provinces de la Chine ; sqavoir cellc de Fften'i!, celle de Sdchuai, 

“ et celle de Yunnan C’est par cette raison que la langue et I’ccriture d« 

‘‘ Thibet est fort souvent nommez par les Chinois langue et ccriture des Si-fm. 
“ On nomme aussi leur ccriture, caraetdres on ccriture du Tangouih.'’ T. iv. p. 
463. The learned Adelnng says, on tlie contrary, that the Sijim or Tnfan who 
inhabit the mountainous tract between Cliina and Tibet, are not of a 'Fibetian 
race, but belong to the Mongol .stock. Mithridates, th. i. p. 71, Of this how- 
ever he gives no proof from specimens of the language, nor do<\s he adduce any 
authority, and there appears therefore no good reason for doubting the assertion 
of the Jesuits, who had the means of being correctly informed. 


326. Of the numerous and capacious buildings erected in a country when* 
every fourth male of a fiimily is devoted to the monastic life, we find frequent 
mention in the writings of travellers, and particularly in the recent accounts of 
Bogle’s mission in 1774, and Turner’s in 1783, to the court of the southern 
Grand Lama. The plates annexed to the latter, from drawings executed by Mr. S. 
Davis (who now so worthily holds the situation of a Director of the East-India 
Company) will furnish the curious reader with a perfect idea of the exterior 
appearance of these monasteries, some of wl|ich contain from two to three thou- 
sand gyhngs or monks. An engraving of the same subject appears also amongst 
the plates connected with Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China ; various circum- 
stances relative to the interior of the establishments will be found in Turner’s 
pleasing narrative, and a general description, with a ground-plan, in the Alpfaa- 
betum Tibitanum of Georgi, p. 407. In the Mdra. cone, les Chinois, T. xiv. 
we md the following account of the great mim or abbey of Pukda, at Lhmm : 
« II a 367 pieds quatre pouces de hauteur. Le couronnement, ou, pour mieux 

“ dire, 
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“ dire, la partie la plus elev6e, en est doree en entier. Les Mtimens qui en sont 
“ racconapagnement sont partages en plus de dix mille chambres ou cellules 
“ pour loger autant de lamas. Les statues de Jb, et les tours elevees en son 
“ honneur, y sont sans nonabre. Toutes ces statues et ces petites tours sont feites 
“ d’or, d’argent et de cuivre, suivant les facultes de ceux qui en ont fait present.” 
P. §19, In the same work, speaking of the miao of Teshu-lmibu or Jigats6 visited 
by Bogle and Turner, it is said : “ II y a dans ce miao plus de trois mille cham- 
“ bres ou cellules, et plus de deux mille cinq cens lamas de residence ordinaire. 
“ Les statues de Fo y sont sans nombre. De ce miao principal dependent 
“ cinquante et un autres miao, qui sont corame ses annexes, et dans lesquels il 
“ peut y avoir en tout environ quatre mille lamas.” P. §22. 


BOOK 1. 

CHAPJCXXVI. 

Notes* 


S27. The ceremony here described, in which the sacrifice of the sheep appears 
to be intended as a ransom for the child, who, at his birth may have been devoted 
rather than recommended to the guardian deity, is consistent with what is re- 
marked by the younger De Guignes, of a practice amongst the neighbours of 
these people. “ Comme les Chinois ” says this traveller ‘‘ implorent les genies 
“ dans toutes les circonstances de la vie, il n’est pas surprenant qu’ils les invo- 
“ quent pour en obtenir la conservation de leurs enfans. Lorsqu’ils craignent 
“ de les perdre, ils les consacrent a quelque dieu.” Voyages a Peking, &c, T. ii. 
p. 359. A similar custom is said to exist in Bengal. 

328, It is only on the bodies of personages of the highest rank, that the 
honours of the funeral pile are bestowed ; those of the inferior orders being 
exposed in unfrequented places, and sometimes on the tops of mountains, to be 
devoured by birds and other wild animals. “ Mos est ” says the Alphabetum 
Tibetanum “ ut summorum Lhamarum, aliorumque paucorum cadavera vel 
‘‘ sandalo, quod cum aloes ligno nonnulli confundunt, comburantur, vel balsamo 
‘‘ condita sacris in loculis reponantur.” P. 443. “ Je dis les cendres ” says P. 
Gerbillon ; car la cofitume des Tartares est de brfiler les corps et d’en conserver 
‘‘ les os et les cendres : quoiqu’il y ait a present plusieurs Tartares qui ne les 
“ brulent point, personne ne manqufe de le faire, lorsque ce sont des gens morts 

a la guerre ou en voyage hors de la Chine, et les Chinois mSmes en usent 
« quelquefois ainsi.” DuHalde, t.iv, p.238. P. Martini, in his description of 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, whose ancient inhabitants appear to have bad 
the same manners as their neighbours the Si-fan (identified with the people of 
Tibet), says “ La pluspart brfilent les corps morts, et les reduisent en cendres, 
“ sans les enterrer, dont ces Chinois sont fort soigneux.” Thevenot, P. iiL p. 195. 

329. The implicit deference paid to the skill of astrologers in determining the 
days and hours proper for the performance of all acts, public and domestic, 

Z solemn 
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solemn or trivial, is general ilirougliout the East. Beihg governed in all the 
concerBs of life” says Turner, speaking of Tibet an jwfiil regard to the 
dictates of snperstition, it is no wonder that we find this people placing implicit 
confidence in a scries of lucky and unlucky days. Devoted to astrology, they 
yield a willing homage to its professors ” P. 319. 

330. These preparations for the funeral ceremony bear a near reHunblance to 
tliobe of the Chinese, as described by Du f lalde : Lcs cerciteik des personiies 

aifeces, sent fails de grosses planches epaisses dhiu demi pied ei d^uantage, et 
sc conservent long-terns : ik sent si bien enduits en dedans de p<>i\ et de bitume, 
et si bien vernisbc^i en dehors, (pifik n’exhaient aucune maiuaise odeur. On 
envoi! qui sont cizelez delicatcment, et lout converts de donires. . . .11 est 
defendu aux Chinois d’^enterrer lours morts dans renceitde dcs^iiles, et dans 
les lieiix qu’on habitc; mak il lonr est permk de les eonser\er dans lours mai- 
sons, enfermez dans des cere lieils tek que je les ai depeinlH; i!s !es gardeiit 
plusieurs moLs, et ineme plusieurs annees comme en depot, sans <{u'aucun 
magistral puissc les obligor de les inhumer/’ T. ii. ]>. kii. line motive for 
thus keeping the bodies unbnried for a long and uncertain time is not «*xplained 
by the Chinese historian, but we may well suppose it to he regulated, as among 
the people of Tmigut^ by the calculation of lucky and unluek} seasons. 

331. This custom is found to prevail also amongst the ChincHe, uitli whom the 
inhabitants of a country so near to the borderh of the enqiire, as tiuit which our 
author is now describing, must have much In common. C’est parini eux adek 
Du Halde un usage de faire de nouveiles ouvertures a leurs maisoiiB, «jiiiiiid on 

doit transporter le corps dc leurs parens decedez m lieu dc leur sepulture, et 
de les reformer ausskdt, afm de s’epargner la doiileur que ieur eaiiseroit 
le frequent souvenir du ddfunt, qui se renouvelleroit toutcB les fois qifik 
passeroient par la mfme porte ofi est pass^ le cerciieik” P. Pi8. Nor is ifie 
prejudice here described confined to the eastern parts of the world 5 for in a town 
or village of North Holland (as I was informed on the spot) a corpse is ntn or 
carried out through the front or principal door, but from the rear of the lioiise. 

332. Could we suppose the missionaries to have derived their knowledge of llie 
customs of these people from the writings of our author, the parallel could iicU 
be more complete than it will be found in the following passages from the 
work : Lorsqu^on a fix6 le jour des obseques, on en donne avis k torn Icb parens 
et amis du dcTunt, qui m manque pas de se rendre aa Jour niarquth La 
marche du convoi commence par ceux qui portent difierentes statues de cirtoii, 
iesquelles reprdsentent des esclaves, des tygres, des lions, des chevaux;, &c . . 
• •Quand on est arrive an lieu de la sepulture, on voit I «iiie!c|ues pas de hi 

tomlie, 
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tombe^ des tables rangees dans des salles qu’on a fait elever expres ; et tandis 
que les ceremonies accoutumees se pratiquent, les domestiqnes y preparent nil 
repaSj qui sert ensuite a regaler toute la compagnie.” P. 127. Ce prince a 
defendii d’observer desormais dans son empire, cette contume extravagante 
qii’ayoient les Tartares, de bruler les richesses, et meme qnelquefois des do- 
noiestiques des graiids seigneurs, lorsqu’^on faisoit leurs funerailles en brulant 
leurs corps.” P. 128. II est vrai que I’idolatrie ayant ete introduite dans 
Pempire, les bonzes ou Taossee^ que des Tues interessees engageoient h 
tromper le people, ont m6le dans ces ceremonies plusieurs pratiques super- 
stitieuses, telles que sont celles de bruler du papier dore, en forme de monnoye, 
et raemes des etofFes de soye blanche, comme si ces choses pouvoient leur servir 
dans Pautre raonde ; de pr^cher que les ames se trouvent sur les tablettes od 
leurs noras sont ccrits, et qu’elles se repaissent de la fum6e des viandes et des 
parfums qu’on brule.” T. ii. p. 130. See also, on the same subject, t. iv. p. 239. 


B0OK L 

CHAP.XXXVL 

Notes. 


333. All accounts of the ceremonies of these people notice the loud clangour 
of their music. “ At the instant of our entrance ” says Turner “ we heard the 
‘‘ deep tone of many sonorous instruments, which were summoning the religious 
‘‘ to their morning orisons.” P. 230. “ The priests ” says Bogle ‘‘ continued at 
“ different intervals to recite their oflSces in a low voice, accompanying them with 
“ the tinkling of bells, and the sound of tabors and trumpets.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Of the district of Kamul, and of some peculiar customs respecting the 

entertainment of strangers, 

Kamul is a district situated within the great province of Tanguthf 
subject to the Grand khan, and contains many towns and castles, of 
which the principal city is also named KamulP^ This district lies in 
the intei-mediate space between two deserts ; that is to say, the great 
desert already described, and another of smaller extent, being only 
about three days journey across.®®® The inhabitants are worshippers of 
idols, and have their peculiar language.®®® They subsist on the fruits 
of the earth, which they possess in abundance, and are enabled to 
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OK I. supply the wants of travellcrs.-^'^^ The men are addicted to pleasure, 
and attend to little else than playing upon instruments, singing, 
dancing, reading, writing according to the practice of the country, 
and the pursuit, in short, of every kind of amusement. When 
strangers arrive and desire to have lodging and accommodation at their 
houses, it affords them the highest gratification. They give positive 
orders to their wives, daughters, sisters, and other female relations to 
indulge their guests in every wish, whilst they themselves leave their 
homes, and retiiing into the city, send from thence whatever necessaries 
may be wanted; but for w’hich, it is to be understood, they expect pay- 
ment: nor do they return to their houses so long as the strangers 
remain in them. This abandonment of the females of their family to 
accidental guests, who assume the same privileges and meet with the 
same indulgences as if they were their own wives, is regarded by those 
people as doing them honour and adding to their reputation ; consider- 
ing the hospitable reception of strangers, who (after the perils and 
fatigues of a long journey) stand in need of relaxation, as an action 
agreeable to their deities, calculated to draw down the blessing of 
increase upon their families, to augment their substance, and to proem c 
them safety from all dangers, as well as a successful issue to all their 
undertakings. The women are in truth very handsome, \eiy sensual, 
and fully disposed to conform in this respect to the injunction of their 
husbands. It happened at the time when Mangii kaan hold his court 
in this province, that the above scandalous custom coming to his kuow- 
ledg(^ he issued an edict strictly commanding the people of Kamul to 
relinquish a practice so disgraceful to them, and forbidding indi\ iduals 
to furnish lodging to strangers, who should be obliged to accommodate 
themselves at a house of public resort or caravanserai. In grief and 
sadness the inhabitants obeyed for about three years the command of* 
their master ; but finding at length that the earth ceased to yield the 
accustomed fruits, and that many unfortunate events occurred in their 
families, they resolved to dispatch a deputation to the Grand Umn^ in 
their names to beseech him that he should be pleased to suffer them to 
resume the observance of a custom that had been solemnly handed 
down to them by their fathers, from their ancestors in the remotest 
times; and especidly as since they had failed in the exercise of these 

offices 
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offices of hospitality and gratification to strangers, the interests of their 
families had gone progressively to ruin. The Grand Man having 
listened to this application, replied : Since you appear so anxious to 

persist in your own shame and ignominy, let it be granted as you 
desire. Go, live according to your base customs and manners, and 
let your wives continue to receive the beggarly wages of their prosti- 
tatioo.^’ With this answer the deputies returned home, to the great 
delight of all the people, who to the present day observe their ancient 
practice.'^ 


BOOK 

CHAP 

XXXVH 


NOTES. 

334. Katnuly which the Tartars are said to pronounce Khamily or Hamil with 
a strong asperation, is the llmni of the Jesuits map, softened in the Chinese 
pronunciation, as the title of lilian is changed to hart. M. Paul ’’ says De 
Guignes doiine au pays de Ilcmi le nom de Camoul^ T. i. P. ii. p. viii. 
Le dernier roy des Eiuths say the Memoires du P. Gerbillon s’ctoit rendu 
mailre (iiYarkany de Touffariy et de Jlamiy qne nos geographes appellant 
Cami. Aprcb la defaite du roi (par les Chmois) ceux de Hamiy qui sont les 
plus voisins cle la Chine, se mirent sous la protection de Pernpereur.’’ Du 
Ilalde, T. iv. p. 53. In the narrative of B. Goez it is stated, that after leaving 
a place named Ciahs (the Juldus of Strahlenberg’s map), and passing another 
named Pucimiy also belonging to the kingdom of Casedvy they reached Turphan 
and remained there a month. Apres ils parvindrent a Aramuthy et puis a 
Camidy place garnie de bonnes deffences. Ilz leposerent icy avec leurs 
chevaux iin autre mois . . . .Estans partis de Camul ilz arriverenit dans neuf 
jours a ces murs septentrionaux du royaume de la Chine, en un lieu nomme 
Chiakmn (Kta-yu-kuan ). . . Aians done enfin est5 re^us dans Penclos de ces 
murailies, ilz arriv^rent en un jour en la ville Ab Socieu (Sa^cheu).^^ His- 
toire de PExpedition Clirestienne, par Trigault, p. 48g-5. The distance, how- 
ever, from Ilami to So<heUy the most western town of China^ being by the 
maps about 280 miles, would render it a journey, for a caravan, of more than 
ten days. It may be proper to remark that the Kabul mentioned by the ambassa- 
dors who were sent by Shah JioJchy the son of Tamerlane, to the emperor of 
China, from whence their road lay across the desert, is not the place so named 
in Afghanistan y but evidently, from the relative circumstances, the Kamul of 
our author. The error is more likely to belong to the translation than to the 
Persian original. See Thevenot, Relations de Voyages^ T. iL Ambassade, p. 2. 

335. This 
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335. This account of the position of KamuJ will be found to correspond exactly 
to that of Ilami^ which together with Turfan^ occupies a tract of cultivable 
land that seems nearly to divide the great desert of KoM into two parts. See 
the Jesuits’ maps accompanying Du Halde’s Description do la Chine.” 

336. At the period of Shah RohKs embassy, which was about a century and a 
half later than our author’s visit to this place, it was under a Mahometan go- 
vernment. L’cmir Fakr-eddin ” says the journal of the route y avoit fail 

bMr une mosquee tres-belle et tres-magnifique. Pres de la mosquee les 
idoldtres avoient un temple, autour duquel il y avoit des idolcs de diverscs 
grandeurs, et d’etranges figures.” Ambassade p. 52. 

SSr. pays” says Gerbillon est foit chaud en etc ; il y croit quautite 
de bons fruits,” P. 54. The Abbe Grosier observes that the country of 
Mamiy though surrounded by deserts, accounted one of the mo‘-t delightful 
in the world. The soil produces abundance of grain, fruits, leguminous plants, 
and pasture of every kind. The rice which grows here is particularly esteemed 
in China . . • .There is no fruit more delicate or more in request than the melons 
of Jlami^ which are carried to Peking for the emperor’s table .... but the most 
useful and most esteemed production of the eouutry is its dried raisins,” 
General Descript, of China, Vol. i. p. 333. 

S3S. Leurs cllvertissemcns ” says P. Amiot, speaking of the inhaliilants of 
this part of the country, consistent en chants et en dunses. 11s se metteiit par 
bandes de cinq ou six homines et femmes pele-mele, se prennent par !a main, 
et tournent ensemble, m faisant de terns cn terns quelcpies sauts,” Mem. 
concern, les Chinoisjt. xiv. p. 152. The manners of the more southern districts, 
as described by Turner, partake of the same kind of freedom* Ihe day ” he 
says ^^was far advanced, when a servant appeared with some musical instru- 
meats. Gynp gave into my hand a flagelet, and desired me to use it. I was 
unable. He then took it, and accompanied Gycmg upon the citiaiir, a 
stringed instrument, and they played several pleasing airs together. At 
length accompanied the instrument with her voice, which was by no 

means inharmonious.” Embassy to Tibet, p. 343. Wc should not have 
expected to find reading and writing classed amongst light and eftemiiiate occu- 
pations ; but allowance must be made for the prejudices of a person educated in 
a Tartar court. A detailed account of the manner and instruments of writing 
amongst these people will be found in the Alphabetum Tibetanum, p* 501-67. 

339. Kamul or Hmti being a place much frequented by caimans to and from 
China, and where, on account of the abundance of provisions as well as from 

political 
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political considerations^ they were in the practice of making a considerable halt^ 
the concourse of strangers must have been great, and the natural effect of this 
was dissoluteness of manners amongst the female and rapacity amongst the male 
inhabitants, who would he desirous of extracting from these rich travellers as 
large a share as possible of their commercial profits, for which purpose they 
could not employ any means more effectual than the arts of female blandishment. 
In Elphinstone’s account of Caubul he gives a description of manners prevailing 
in the tribes that inhabit the eastern part of the Paropamisan mountains, so 
nearly similar to what our author mentions, that I am gratified by the occasion 
of verifying his statement by authority so respectable. The women ” he says 
“ are often handsome. . . .It is universally agreed that they are by no means re- 
markable for chastity ; but I have heard different accounts of their libertinism. 
In the north east, which is the most civilized part of the country, the women 
ec would prostitute themselves for money, while their husbands were out of the way 
(c ... .In other parts of the country there prevail a custom called Kooroo Bistaun 
?), by which the husband lends his wife to the embraces of his guests.” 
This” he adds in a note is Moghul: one of the laws of the forbids 
adultery. The inhabitants of Caiader applied for and received an exemption 
on account of their old usage of lending their wives to their guests.” P. 483. 
A Greek writer of the middle ages, quoted by Gibbon, imputes to the people of 
England, in his days, a similar depravity of manners ; on which the historian 
observes, that his (the Greek’s) credulity and injustice may teach an important 
lesson ; to distrust the accounts of foreign and remote nations, and to suspend 
our belief of every tale that deviates from the laws of nature and the character 
of man.” Decline and Fall, &c. Vol. vi. p. 393. But on the other hand we 
are also bound to guard against that systematic incredulity which rejects probable 
evidence, because the fact is not within the scope of our own limited experience, 
as being equally injurious with a too ready belief, to the cause of truth. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
Of the city of Chinchitalas.^^^ 

Next to the district of Kamul follows that of Chinchitalas, which in 
its northern part borders on the desert, and is in length sixteen days 
journey.^^^ It is subject to the Grand khan^ and contains cities and 

several 
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several strong places. Its inhabitants consist of three religious sects. 
A few of them confess Christ, according to the Nestorian doctrine ; 
others are followers of Mahometj and a third class worship idols. 
There is in this district a mountain where the mines produce steel, and 
also zinc or antimony .*‘*2 ^ substance is likewise found of the nature 

of the salamander , for when woven into cloth, and thrown into the 
fii’e, it remains incombustible.®'^^ The following mode of preparing it, 
I learned from one of my travelling companions, named Curficar, a 
very intelligent Turkoman, who had the direction of the mining 
operations of the province. The fossil substance procured from the 
mountain consists of fibres not unlike those of wool. This, after being 
exposed to the sun to dry, is pounded in a brass mortar, and is then 
washed until all the earthy particles are separated. The fibres thus 
cleansed and detached from each other, they then spin into thread, and 
weave into cloth. In order to render the texture white, they put it 
into the fire, and suflfer it to remain there about an hourj when they 
draw it out uninjured by the flame and become white as snow. By the 
same process they afterwards cleanse it when it happens to contract 
spots 5 no other abstergent lotion than an igneous one being ever 
applied to it. Of the salamander under the form of a serpent, 
supposed to exist in fire, 1 could never discover any traces ni the 
eastern regions. It is said that they preserve at Home a napkin woven 
from this material, in which was wrapped the sudarium of our Ix)rd, 
sent as a ghft from one of the Tartar princes to the Roman Pontifl'. 


NOTES. 

340. This chapter is unaccountably omitted in Ramusio’s version, and is here 
translated from the Latin. That it was accidental and not an intentional suppres- 
sion may be inferred from his allowing the name of the place of which the chapter 
treats, to remain in the enumeration of districts and towns at the conclu‘-io« of 
Chap, xli, where it is written C/mchitalm. In the Basle edition tfic word ia 
Chinchintlmlas, in the older Latin Chj/nch^nculas, in the B. M. and Berlin manu- 
scripts Chimehimedas and ChincMncdas, in the early Italian epitomes JimguHahS) 
CMgntUdaSf and CMn^uitdas, and in the old English version Mingniida. 


341. Mention 
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SiL MeBtion is made in I’Hist. g'enerale des tluns of a place named Chm<hen^ BOOK L 

which has good pretensions to be thought the Chinchintalas of our author. Tala^ 

it should be observed^ signifies in the MoghuLTartar language a plain^ ” and xSvnc. 

ialai or ddai^ a sea or extensive lake : ” talas may therefore be considered as an Notes, 

appellative^ distinct from the proper name. Ce pays ” says De Guignes qni 
dans les historiens Chinois porte les deux noms de Leou-lan et de Chen-chen^ 
est situe au midi de HamL II formoit anciennement un petit royaume dont 
la capitale etoit Kan-ni4ching voisine du lac de Lop. Tout ce pays est sterile, 
plein de sables, et I’cn y rencontre peu de bonnes terres. On y comptoit en« 
viron quinze cents families. Ces peuples cherchent les paturages ou ils 
nourisscnt des dnes, des chevaux et des chameaux. Ils tirent des pays voisins 
leurs denrees : ils ont les memes moeurs que les peuples du Tibet qui sont leurs 
voisins au Sud-est... .Je pense que c’est dans ce canton qu’il faut placer la 
a province que M. Paul appelle Chin-chin4alas^ voisine du grand desert, et ou il 
j avoit des Nestoriens, des Mahometans et des idolatres.” T. i. P. ii. p. xi. 

342. Respecting this mineral, which in the Latin is andanicum or audanicum^ 
and in the Italian of the epitomes, andranico and andronico^ see Notes 183 and 231. 

343. In the Latin text the phrase is more positive than I have rendered it : 
itetnque salamandrae, de quibus fit pannus ; ” and this passage is often adduced as 

an instance of our author’s credulity. But as he immediately afterwards speaks 
of the material from which the cloth was manufactured as a fossil or earthy 
mineral, and describes the asbestos and its properties with reasonable accuracy, 
we may fairly give him credit for a figurative or jocular expression, when he 
terms it the salamander ; and especially as he closes the account of it with saying, 
that the fabled serpent of that name was not to be found in the east. The fol- 
lowing remark by Claude Visdelou will be found to apply to the subject in a 
peculiar manner, and shews that the idea of a living salamander was not unknown 
to the Chinese naturabsis ; On ne s^auroit douter que la toile qu’on lave au 
feu, ne soit celle que les Grecs appellent asbeston. On ne convient pas parnii 
nous sur la matiere dont on fait cette toile. Les Chinois n’en conviennent pas 
mieux entr’eux; car outre les opinions cy-desSus rapportdes, il y en a qui 
“ disent, qu’elle est tissue du poil de certains rats^ qui vivent dans les Jiammes que 
vomissent certaines montagnes. Ce qu’il y a de sur, c’est que dans la Tarta- 
rie il se trouve des pierres doot on tire ce fil apres les avoir brisees.” Biblioth. 

Orient T. iv. p. 397. 

344. The asbestos is described as a fossile stone that may be split into threads 
or filanaenti, from one to ten inches in lengthy very fine, brittle, yet somewhat 
tractable, silky, and of a greyish colour. It is indissoluble in water, and 

2 A endued 
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BOOK I. “ endued with the wonderful property of remaining unconsuraed in the fire. 

“ L’asbeste a eu autrefois ” says M. Brongnart “ des usages assez remarquables. 

XXXVlil. “ Lesanciens, qui bruloient les corps, Pont employe comme drap incombustible 
Notes. pour conserver les cendres des corps sans melange. Lorsque les filamens 
‘‘ de cette pierre sont assez longs, assez doux et assez flexibles, on parvient a 
les filer, sur-tout si on les raele avec du lin. On peut en tisser une toile qui 
« a une solidite et une flexibilite convenable, lors m6me quVlle a etc privec par 
‘‘ le moyen du feu, du fil vegetal qu’elle contenoit. Lorsque cette toile est 
“ salie, le feu lui rend son premier eclat.” Traite elementaire de Minera- 
logie, t. i. p. 482. The substance is found in Great Britain and several other 
parts of Europe. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Of the district of Succuir, 'where the Rhuhat'h is produced, and from 
wkejice it is carried to all parts of the world. 

CH.w.xxxix. Upon leaving the district last mentioned and proceeding for ten days 
in the direction of east-north-cast, through a country wliere there are 
few habitations, and little of any kind worthy of remark, you arrive at 
a district named Sucetdr, in which are many towns and castles; the 
principal one being likewise named Stwcidr.^^^ The inhabitants are in 
general idolaters, with some Christians.^^® They are subject to the 
dominion of the Grand hhan. The extensive province which contains 
these and the two districts which shall be next mentioned, is called 
Tanguth, and throughout all the mountainous parts of it the most 
excellent kind of Rhubarb is produced, in large quantities, and the 
merchants who procure loadings of it on the spot, convey it to all parts 
of the world.®*’' It is a fact that when they take that road, they 
cannot venture amongst the mountains with any beasts of burthen 
excepting those accustomed to the country, on account of a poisonous 
plant growing there, which if eaten by them has the effect of causing 
the hoofs of the animal to drop off; but those of the country, being 
aware of its dangerous quality, take care to avoid it®^® The people of 

Succuir 
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Succuir depend for subsistence upon the fruits of the earth and the flesh BOOK I. 
of their cattle, and do not engage in trade. The district Is perfectly chapxxxix, 
healthy, and the complexion of the natives is brown. 


NOTES. 

345. The Succuir of Ramusioj Suchur of the Basle edition, Succuir of ihe 
older Latin, Sucuir of the B.M. and Berlin manuscripts, and Sueur of the 
Italian epitomes, appears from all the circumstances mentioned, to be intended 
for So-cheUy a fortified town in the extreme western part of the province of 
She^i-siy or frontier of China in that quarter. Formerly, however, it did not 
belong to the empire, but to an independent Tartar nation. Les places les 
plus occidentales de la province de Chensi^^^ says De Guignes, “ ayant fait 
“ partie de la Tartarie, nous croyons devoir les nommer ici d’autant plus que 
ce qiie nous en diront pourra servir a eclaircir M. Paul ...... Sous le regne 

des Sowi, on appella tout ce pays So4cheou. ... II passa ensuite sous la domi- 

nation des peoples du Toufan^ et quelque terns apres, les Chinois le reprirent^ 
il fait aujourd’hui partie du ChensV^ T. i. P. ii. p. ix. 

The first notice we have of this place, after the time of our author, is by SJioh 
RohVs ambassadors, in 1420. Sekgiou (which De Guignes, perhaps from a 
different translation, writes Sokjou) est une ville grande et forte, en forme de 
quarre parfait .... cette ville est done la premiere de Khatai, eloignee de 

quatre-vingt-dix-neuf journees de la ville de Kan-Balik, qui est le lieu de la 
“ residence de Pempereur, par un pais tres-peuple, car chaque journee on loge 
dans un gros bourg.” Relations de Thevenot, T. ii. Our next information 
is from Johnson, the companion of A. Jenkinson, who travelled about the year 
1558, and was told at Bokhara, by a native merchant, that the distance from 
that place, which he calls Boghar^ to Tashan {Tash%md)j was fourteen days 
journey; from thence to Occient (Khojend on the Jaxartes^, seven days; from 
t]xmcQioCascar (Kmhgar)^ twenty days; from thence to SowcUck (So<hm)^ 
thirty days : which Somrjikk^ he adds, is the first border of Cathay.’’ Hakluyt’s 
voyages, p. 388. In ^4’Histoire dePExpeditlon ChrestiennealaChine,” drawn 
up by Trigault from the papers of Mattbieu Ricci, we find also, that about the 
end of the year 1605, Benedict Goez arrived, by the way of Cascar, Hyarcan, 
and Camul, at So-cku on the Chinese frontier, where he was detained till his 
death which happened in 1607. That all these independent accounts relate to 
the same place, will not be doubted ; and it will be obvious to the reader that 
the cuir of Succuir is simply an error of transcription for the cfm of So^ieu^ as an 
Italian would write the name. 
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BOOK L 346, Darings tlie long interval of three centuries that had elapsed between 
our author’s time and that of Benedict Goez, an entire change appears to have 
taken place with respect to the Ghri'^tian population which he no lonj^cr foimd to 
exist; an effect that was proliiced by the ascendency of the iVlaliometans in that 
quarter. So-cieu"' sajs his interesting nan ative a ‘-on propre gouverneur^ 
et est diviseeen deux parties; eri Tune demeiirent les Chinois (que les Sara- 
zins appellent ici Cniaiem)^ ct les Sarazins, qui vienuent du roiaiiine de Cascar 
et autres semblables de I’occidcnt, pour tratiquor, font leur residence dans 
Faiitre.” P, 486. 

347, The abundant growth of iluibarb in the mountainous region that forms 
the western boundarv of Cliina, is notice I b) all the writers who have tieated of 
these provinces. La rhubarbe” sa}s Du Ilakle croit en aliondance, non 
seiilemeni dans le provinc(^ de Se^elmoi, mais encoie dans les moatagnes d(» 
Clun-sij nominees Sm-ehan ^ montagnes de neige’: elles shHendent depuis 
Lc(mg4(heoi( ^iihqn'k SoH4cheou^ et k Si^nhig4che(m ; on en tire une incroy- 
able quantitc de ces scales cantons, oi\ pliisienrs fois les inissionnaires, en 
faisantla carte pendant les mois d’Oetobre et deNovembre, out rencontre 
des bandes <lc chameaux chargez de sacs faits cn forme de rez de corde plcins 
derhubarbe,” T. i. p, 23. 

In the wu'itings of Professor Pallas will be found a particular account of the 
trade in this article, which the Russians at Kialhfa procure from ilie country of 
which we are speaking, through the agency of merchants from Biichana residing 
on the spot. These Bucliaiians'” he sajs belong to the town of (the 

Si^nin of the Jesuits map) which is:* situated to the houUi-west of Kt^ko-^mmr or 
the ^ blue lake,’ towards Tibet, and, together witli all the other towub of 
lesser Bucharia, such as Kmehkar^ Yerlen^ Atrar^ &c, is subject, at the pre* 
sent day, to the Chinese dominion.” In a note he adds : The river upon 
ivhich the town stands and from whence it derives its name, is the rapid Hdm- 
go/, formed bj the junction of two mountain-streams, and winch dischaiges 
itself into the Khaliun-gol^ or, as it is called by the Chinese, the Khmmg^ or 
Khongod Reise, iii. theil, p. 135. This last name being meiint for llie 
Momgdm Of yellow river, we have a striking instance of tfie difference between 
the Tartar and the Chinese pronunciation ; what is a strong guttural in the one, 
being an aspirate in the other language. 

318. I do not find any confirmation of this assertion, with respect to tfie iioofs 
of cattle, (which may have been only a popular story), but it has been rennirked 
amongst the effects of the poison of arsenic on the human body, that it causes the 
nails to fall off* from the hands and feet. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Of the city of Kampion, the principal one of the province of Tanguth; qf 
the nature of their idols, and of the mode of life of those amongst the 
idolaters who are devoted to the services of religion; of the almanack 
they make use of; and the customs of the other inhabitants with regard 
to marriage. 

Kaupion, the chief city of the province of Tanguth,^^ is large and 
magnificent, and has jurisdiction over all the province.^®® The bulk of 
the people worship idols, but there are some who follow the religion of 
Mahomet, and some Christians. The latter have three large and hand- 
some churches in the city.®®^ The idolaters have many religious houses, 
or monasteries and abbeys, built after the manner of the country, and 
in these a multitude of idols, some of which of wood, some of clay, 
and some of stone, are covered with gilding. They are carved in a 
masterly style. Among these are some of very large size, and others 
are small.®®^ Xhe former are full ten paces in length, and lie in a 
recumbent posture ; the small figures stand behind them, and have the 
appearance of disciples in the act of reverential salutation.^®® Both 
great and small are held in extreme veneration. Those persons amongst 
the idolaters who are devoted to the services of religion, lead more 
correct lives, according to their ideas of morality, than the other classes, 
abstaining from the indulgence of carnal and sensual appetites.®®^ The 
unlicensed intercourse of the sexes is not in general considered by 
these people as a serious offence j and their maxim is, that if the 
advances are made by the female, the connexion does not constitute a 
crime, but it is held to be such when the proposal comes from the man. 
They employ an almanack, in many respects like our own, according 
to the rules of which, during five, four, or three days in the month, 
they do not shed blood, nor eat flesh or fowl; as is our usage in r^ard 
to Friday, the Sabbath, and the vigils of the saints.®®® The laity take 
to themselves as many as thirty wives, some more, some fewer, accord- 
ing to their ability to maintain them; for they do not receive any dowry 

with 
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with them, but on the contraiy settle dowers upon their wives, in 
cattle, slaves, and raoney.^^'' The wife who is first married always 
maintains the superior rank in the family j but if the husband observes 
that any one amongst them does not conduct herself well to the rest, 
or if she becomes otherwise disagreeable to him, he can send her away. 
They take to their beds those who are nearly related to them by blood, 
and even espouse their mothers-in-law. Many other mortal sins arc 
regarded by them with indiftbrence, and they live in this respect like 
the beasts of the field. In this city Maeco Polo remained, along with 
his father and uncle, about the space of one year, whicli the state of 
their concerns rendered necessary. 


NOTES. 

349. If it be admitted, on the proofs adduced in Note 315, that Siwiir i^ 
intended for So<heu, it will follow that Kam-pion, or as it appears in other 
versions, Kan-pion, Kam-pition and Kam-picion, is the city of Kan-dmi, tlie 
Kam-giou of the Persian ambassadors, the Kam-chick of Johnson, and Kameu 
of Goez. Johnson mentions its being at the distance of five stages from the 
former. 

In the Note above referred to it has been observed, that the western part of 
the province of SAen-si, which projects into Tartary, belonged, at a former 
period, to the people named TA-fan; but as our author describes Kam-pmt or 
Kan-cheu to be a city of Tangut, it becomes necessary to establish the identity ot 
these nations, and at the same time to shew the probability that the manners pre- 
vailing there were not Chinese, at that period, but more nearly such as are found, 
at this day, amongst the people of Tibet. Ce royaume des Tou-fan ” says De 
Guignes “ est ce que nous appellons precis(iment le Tibet ou le Boutun, que Von 
“ distingue en grand et petit Tibet. C’est un pays plein de montagnes, ofi peu de 
“ voyageurs ont ptSn^tre.” Hist, des Huns, T. i. Liv. iii. p. 164. “Le gouverne- 
“ ment present des Si-fan ou Ton-fan ” says Du Halde “ est bien different de ce 
“ qu’il dtoit autrefois . . . .Du c6te de I’Orient non seulement ils possddoicnt plu- 
“ eurs terres qui font maintenant partie des provinces de Se-tchuen et de Chen-si, 
“ mais encore ils avoient pou8s6 leurs conqu6tes dans la Chine.” T. i. p. 42. 
** Xi’aande 1227, suivant Fhistoire Chinoise, est I’dpoque de la ruine entidre des 
** Tm-fan. Depuis ce tems-li ils sont demeurez dans leur ancien pays, sans nom, 
** mns fi>rce, et trop benreux d’y vivre en repos.” “ Quoiquo la forme de leur 

“ gouvemement 
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gouvernement ait change parmi les peoples de Towfan^ leur religion a tonjours 
£*te la m6me.” P. 62. Les livres et les caracteres dont se servant lenrs chefs, 
« sont ceux du Thibet, pays du grand Lama.’’ « Us out des manikes et ils 
iisent de ceremonies bien diflerentes de celles des Chinois.” P. 42. 

350. The relative importance of Kan^chett^ with respect to So^cheu and other 
towns in that part of SheU’-sl^ has continued the same at all periods. Shah RohWs 
ambassadors observe, that the governor who resided there was superior to all the 
other governors of bordering places ; and Goez says, “ En Pune de ces villes de 

la province de Scensi nommee Kanceu^ demure le viceroy avecles autres prin- 
cipaux magistratz.” P. 486. 

351. The disappearance in the course of three centuries, or even in a much 
shorter period, of these churches, which were probably built of wood, is no 
argument against their having existed in our author’s time. It was not until the 
end of the sixteenth century that the Jesuits obtained a footing in China, and 
began to investigate the subject of an earlier dissemination of Christianity in 
that part of the world. During this interval an entire revolution had taken 
place in the Chinese government, and the Yuen or MoghuhTartar family, dis^ 
tinguished for its tolerance or indifference in matters of religion, had been suc- 
ceeded by the native dynasty of the Ming^ whose princes were influenced by a 
different policy, and proscribed the iamas^ as well as the Christian priests, to 
whom their predecessors were thought to have been too much attached. About 
this period also the Mahometans becoming numerous at Kashgar and other 
places on the borders of the desert, were active, and apparently successful in 
their endeavours to exterminate their rivals. A strong picture is drawn by 
Goez, of the intolerant insolence of these bigots, in the towns through which his 
route lay, fiom Hindustan, by the way of Lahore and Kabul, to China. 

352. In all countries where the religion of Buddha prevails, it appears to be 
an object of religious zeal, to erect images representing him of an enormous 
magnitude, and not unfrequently to cover them with gilding. This we find to 
be the practice in Japan, Siam, and Ava, as well as in Tartary and China. 
Shah RoWs ambassadors notice a huge idol at Turfan (corrupted to Tarhan in 
the translation of their journal, by mistaking the letter h i). La plupart 

des habitans” they observe sont idol&tres; ils out un grand temple et 
«« une grande idole dans I’endroil le plus apparent de ce temple. Us disent 
que c’^toit la figure de Schak-monni.” Ambassade, &c. p. 2. Skakmnum 
is one of the Hindu names of Buddha. P. Gerbillon, who accompanied the 
Emperor of China into Tartary, speaks also of such gigantic images, one of 
which being measured with a quadrant, was found to be en Chinese feet 
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ill height. In the province of FoJden^ a missionary writes : L’on voit niie 
statue de hronsse (lore, qiii represenle loC sous la figure d’lin colot^c assis 
les jambes croibces. Aiix quatre angles de ce portique, il-y-a qiiatre autres 
statues qui ont dix-huit pieds de hauteur qiioiqii'elles soient represeniees 
assises.’” Lett, edif, t, xviiL p. 397. edit. IT8L Turner, in descnbin^ a tem- 
ple of BiUan^ says ; The mobt conspicuous figure in it was an immense 

idol; it contained also many other gilded images of a smaller size.” P. 138. 


353. Although the images of Buddha two usually represented sitting, with the 
legs crossed, some of these monstrous statues are in a recumbent posture, and 
surrounded with figures in an attitude of prajer or salutation. The ainbas'^adors 
who visited this cit) of Kmi-clnu in 1190, mention idoL of the same extraordinary 
kind, and in a striking manner confirm the authenticity of our aut!ior\ account. 
Dans ceite ville de Kam-gion ” sajs their Journal ils yureiit tin temple 
dhdoles long de 500 kes ou coudeos sur autant de largeur. On trmiu* au milieu 
une idoie coiichee qui paroit dormir, longue de cinquante pieds, de sorle que 
les mains et les pieds avoient ncuf pieds de loiigiieur, el la tetc vingt et une 
coudec de tour. II y en avoit d’autres derrk^re son dos, et au-dessiis de sa tf te, 
chacune d’une coudeo, plus ou moins; elles avoient toutes la figure dliommes, 
avec line telle attitude on mou\ement, que Ton eut dit qu’elieb etoient antes. 
II y a aussi de fort belles representations de figures siir !a muraille. La grande 
idoie avoit une main <som la tete, et Paiitre etendue le long de la cuissi^ ; <dle 
iHoit entiiirement doree. J!s la noannent Chacun alknt (m fouie 

poser la tete contre terie de\antelle.” Ambassade, p. 4. In eierj com- 
plete temple ” says Cordiner in bis Description of Chylon one colcissal image 
of Buddha is represented in a sleeping posture, and a great many olherb of the 
same, sitting and standing, not larger than the life.” Vol. i. p. ISO. And 
again : On the left of the door a large statue of Buddha reclines at full length 
upon a pedestal, his right hand under liishead resting on a pillow, his k‘ft hand 
lying by his side, , , .The image is twenty-eight feet long and six broad, occupy- 
ing almost all the length of the inner chamber. On the wall behind it a large 
«c party of disciples are drawn up in a regular line ” F. 189, and plate. The 
close analogy between the Perbian account, written in the fifteentli, and the 
English, in the nineteenth century, of objects so remote in situation from each 
other, but belonging to the same system of warship, is truly remarkable. 

354f. Their sole occupation” sa}s Turner, speaking of the religious orders 
of Tibet lies in performing the duties of their faith. They are exempt from 
labour ; enjoined sobriety and temperance, and interdicted all intercourse 
with the other sex. ” P. 170. According to Morrisoifs, Chinese Dictionary, the 
pri^te of the sect of FM or lo (who are denominated Ilo-shang^ Smgy and Sfm* 

nmn) 
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mun) receive the five precepts: Not to kill living creatures ; nottosteal, or BOOKL 
rob; not to practise lewduess ; not to say what is untrue : not to drink wine.” 

P. 157. 

Notes, 

355. The same superstition” says Turner that influences their view of 
“ the affairs of the world, pervades equally their general calculations. On this 
“ principle it is, that they frame their common calendar of time. I have one 
“ now in my possession ; and as far as I can understand it from what has been 
“ explained to me, a recapitulation of lucky and unlucky times constitutes the 
“ chief merit of the work.” P. S20. For information respecting the cycle of 
twelve jears employed by this people, the reader is referred to the Epoch® 
celebriores, p. 46 ; FHist. gener. des Huns, T. i. P. ii. p. xlvii ; the Alphabetum 
Tibetanum, p. 462 ; and the Embassy to Tibet, p. 322. 

356. Nothing has hitherto occurred in the course of the work, in which the 
direct assertion of our author is so much at variance with modern information, 
as this of the prevalence of the custom of polygamy amongst the people of 
Tangut. Bogle expressly tells us, that in the sense in which we commonly 
receive the word, polygamy is not in use in Tibet ; but that it exists in a 
manner still more repugnant to European ideas, in the plurality of husbands ; 
and that it is usual for the brothers in the family to have a wife in common. 

Phil. Trans, vol. Ixvii. p. 477, and Craufurd’s Sketches, vol. ii. p. 177. This 
is confirmed by Turner, who says : “ The number of husbands is not, as fer as 
“ I could learn, defined or restricted within any limits j it sometimes happens 
« that in a small family, there is but one female ; and the number may seldom 
“ perhaps exceed that, which a native of rank, during my residence at Teshoo 
“ Loomboo, pointed out to me in a family resident in the neighbourhood, in 
« which five brothers were then living together very happily, with one female, 

“ under the same connubial compact. Nor is this sort of league confined to 
“ the lower ranks of people alone.” P. 349. The practice is noticed also in 
the Alphabetum Tibetanum, but said, on the contrary, to be confined to the 
lower orders. “ Polyandria omnium turpissima, qua plures germani fratres uni 

conjunguntur uxoti, intolerabili scelere atque flagitio, in vulgi consuetudine 
retinetur. Ab hoc turpitudinis genere alieni sunt viri nobiles et cives honesti. 

« Quidam tamen eorum non adeo simultaneam polygamiam refugiunt, quin 
“ aliquando secundara ducunt uxorem. Verum hmc ab ipsa quoque Xacaica 
« lege vetantur.” P. 458. P. Amiot also says ; “ Dans certains cantons plu- 
“ sieurs fibres prennent une seule femme qui leur sert d’dpouse commune.” 

M4m. concern, les Chinois, T. xiv. p. 152. To these authorities we can only 
oppose the qualified observation of M. Pallas, who tells us that poly|pmy, though 
forbidden by their rel%ion, ’ is not undotamon amongst the great. Neue Nor- 

g B dische 
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BOOK L dische Bcytrage, B. 1. p. 201. The distance, however, between Lhasa anti 
CHAI' XL Khan-cheii is so considerable (about ten degrees of latitude and eight of longi- 
Notcu tude) that although the inhabitants of each, as well as of the greater part of 
Tartary, follow the same religious worship, there may yet exist essential dil- 
fercnces in their domestic manners. 

357. Nuptiarum leges sunt ha; : i. Consanguincus et affinis ne nuptius con- 
‘‘ trahito, nisi post septimura consanguinitatis et affinitatis gradum. llanc pas- 

sim negligunt regni proceres et viri nobilcs onmes.” Alph. Tibet, p. 458. 
Thus we see the practice of these people, in a second instance, dilforing from 
the positive institution. 

358. It is remarkable that Goez, who although a missionary, travelled in the 
character of an Armenian merchant, was in like manner detained iipwardsof a 
year at the neighbouring town of So-cheu. Tlic regulations of police appear t<i 
have required then, as they do at this day, that permission should be recoived 
from Peking before strangers are suffered to advance into the country. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Of ike city qf Ezina; of the hinds of cattle and Urds found there; 
md of a desert extending Jbriy days journey towards the north. 

vHAi\ XLI. Leaving this city of Kampion, and travelling for twelve clays in a 
northerly direction, you come to a city named Ezinaf'’^ at the com- 
mencement of the sandy desert, and within the province of 2'anguth. 
The inhabitants are idolaters. They have camels, and much cattle of 
various sorts. Here you find lanner-falcons and many excellent sakers. 
The fruits of the soil and the flesh of the cattle supply the wants of tlic 
people, and they do not concern themselves with trade. Travellers 
passing through this city lay in a store of provisions for forty days, 
because upon their leaving it to proceed northwards, that space of time 
is employed in traversing a desert, where there is not any appearance of 
dwelling, nor are there any inhabitants excepting a few during the 

summer. 
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Slimmer, among the mountains and in some of the vallies* In these L 

situations, frequented by wild asses and other animals equally wild,^^^ chap, xll 
they find water and woods of pine trees. Having passed this desert, 
you arrive at a city on the northern side of it, named KaraJcoram All 
the districts and cities previously mentioned, that is to say, Sahion^ 

Kamul, Chinchitalas^ Succuir, Kampion^ and Mzina, belong to the great 
province of Tangutlu 


NOTES. 

359. Having reached the borders of northern China and spoken of two places 
that are within the line of what is termed the Great Wall (but which will here- 
after be shewn to have consisted on this side of a mound of earth only, and not 
to have been the stupendous work of masonry it is described on the northern 
frontier) our author ceases to pursue a direct route, and proceeds to the account 
of places lying to the north and south, some of them in the vicinity, and others 
in distant parts of Tartary ; according to the information he had acquired of 
them on various occasions. Nor does he in the sequel furnish any distinct idea 
of the line he took upon entering China, in company with his father and uncle, 
on their journey to the emperor’s court ; although from what occurs in chap. li. 
there is reason to believe that he went from Kan<hm to Si’-ning (by Professor Pallas 
called Selin)^ and there fell into the great road from Tibet to Peking. 

His description now takes a northerly course to a place named Ezina^ which 
stood on a small river which flows by Kan-cheu towards the great desert of Kohi^ 
which he had already crossed in a more western and narrower part. This town 
is known to us from the operations of Jengiz-khan^ who took possession of it 
when he invaded Tangut^ in 1224, according to Petis de la Croix, or 1226 ac- 
cording to De Guignes, and made it for some time the head-quarters of his army. 
Les Moguls ” says the latter traversArent le grand desert, entrerent dans la 
Tangout, s’erapar^rent d’abord de la ville S'Akascin^ que Ton appelle encore 
Etsim^ et prirent un grand nombre de fortresses, entre autres So-tcheou, 
Kan-tcheou, Si-leang fou, et ensuite Ling-tcheou.’’ Liv. xv. p. 68. In ano- 
ther place he says : II faut placer dans ce mdme canton la ville diEzina^ qu’une 
carte de la Tartarie faite a la Chine sous les Mongols, appelle elle 

est situde k doujze journ^es de Kan-tcheou au midi du grand desert.” T. i. P. ii. 
p. X. P. GaubE a learned Jesuit, to whom astronomy and chronology are much 
indebted, writes : *^I/an 1226 Gentschiskan attaqua le ^prince de Hiu (IJia?)^ 
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CHAP. XLII. 


“ et aprcs avoir pris Estina (ville donl parle Marc Paul, aujourd’hui ruinee) 
“ il entra dans le Chensi.” Observations chronol. p. 191. 

360. The wild ass here mentioned is probably that animal which the missiona- 
ries, rather unaccountably, call the wild mule, and describe as an inhabitant of 
this desert region. “ Les mules saiivagcs vont aussi par troupes, quoiqu’en 

petit noinbre ; nous les appellons ainsi parce quo c’est-la le sens du nom Chi- 
“ nois ye-h-tse . . . .Les chamcaux et les chevaux sauvages sont encore plus vers 
“ I’oiiest : on en voit cependant quelquefois sur les terres des Kalkas, qui sont le^ 
“ plus voisines de TIami.'’ Du llalde, t. iv. p. 2S. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Of the city of Karakoran, the first in rchkh the Tartars fixed their 

7'esidencc. 

The city of Karakoran^^'^ is about three miles in circuit, and is the 
first place in which the Tartars established their residence, in remote 
times. It is surrounded with a strong rampart of earth, there not 
being any good supply of stone in that part of the country. On 
the outside of the rampart, but near to it, stands a castle of great 
size, in which is a handsome palace occupied by the governor of the 
place.3<>2 


NOTES. 

361. The name of this city, properly written Kara~Korum pf]/, but often 

Kara^kdm \f (signifying black sand), is in Ramusio’s text Carchoran, in the 
Basle edition Tarocoram, in the older Latin Carocoran^ in the B. M. and Berlin 
manuscripts Carocoram, and in the Italian epitomes Calacom. By the Chinese 
it is called Jlotm, which answers to J?bn« in Tartar pronunciation. It was 
built, or rather rebuilt, by Oktahkhm, the son and successor of JtngiX’kkmf 
about the year 1235 ; whose nephew, Memgu-kam, made it his principal residence. 

No 
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No traces of it have been in existence for some centuries^ but its position is noted 
ill the tables of Ulug-beig, and also in the Jesuits’ and D’Anville’s maps. J. Rh. 
Forster, however, on the authority of Fischer’s Hist, of Siberia, observes that 
Kam-'komm must be looked for on the east side of the river Orchon^ and not on 
the Onghin or Ongui-muren^ vrhere, he says, D’Anville has placed it. See his 
Voy. and Discov. p. 106 and 110. D’Herbelot appears to have been remarkably 
ill-informed in every circumstance regarding this first capital of the family of 
J engh>-hhan. It was visited in the year 1254: by William de Rubruquis, a friar 
minor, who together with some other ecclesiastics, was sent by Louis IX. of 
France on a general mission to the Tartar princes. The account he gives of it 
conveys no high idea of its importance as a city, nor does his description of the 
court, of the state of civilization to which these conquerors had attained : but 
his whole narrative (of the genuineness of which I entertain no doubt) exhibits 
the illiberal prejudices of a vulgar mind. 


BOOK L 

CHAP. Xhlh 
Notes. 


362. Concerning the citie of Caracarum,^ says Rubruquis, (in the words of 
Purchas, from whose work the journal was translated into French by Bergeron) 
know this, that excluding the palace of the Chan bimselfe, it is not so good as 
the castle of St. Denis ; and the monasterie of St. Denis is tenne times more 
worth than that place. There are two streets there : one of the Saracens, 
where the faires are kept ; and many merchants have recourse thither . . . .There 
is another street of the Catalans, who are all artificers. Without those streets 
there are great palaces, where are the courts of the secretaries. There are 
there twelve kinds of idolatries of divers nations. Two churches of Mahomet, 
where the law of Mahomet is proclaimed : one church of the Christians, at the 
end of the towne. The towne is inclosed with a mudde wall, and hath foure 
gates.” Pilgrimes, vol, iii. p. 39. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

Of the origin of the kingdom of the Tartars; of the quarter from U)hence 
they came; and of their former subjection to Un-khan, a prime of the 
North, called also Prester John. 

The circumstances under which these Tartars first began to exercise chap, xliii. 
dominion shall now be related. They dwelt in the northern countries 

of 
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of Jm'za and Bargu,^^^ but without fixed habitations, that is, without 
towns or fortified places; where there were extensive plains, good 
pasture, large rivers, and plenty of water. They had no sovereign of 
their own, and were ti-ibutary to a powerful prince, who (as I have 
been informed) was named in their language Un-lhan,^^'^ by some 
thought to have the same signification as Prester John, in ours.-’*’'* To 
him these Tartars paid yearly the tenth part of (the increase of) their 
cattle. In process of time the tribe multiplied so exceedingly that 
Un-khan, that is to say, Prester John, becoming apprehensive of their 
strength, conceived the })lau of separating tiiem into different bodies, 
who should take up their abode in distinct tracts of country. With 
this view also, whenever the occasion presented itself, such us a rebellion 
in any of the provinces subject to him, he drafted three or four in the 
hundred of these people, to be employed on the service of quelling it ; 
and thus their power was gradually diminished. He in like manner 
dispatched them upon other expeditions, and sent among them some of 
his principal officers to see that his intentions were carried into effect. 
At length the Tartars becoming sensible of the slavery to which he 
attempted to reduce them, resolved to maintain a strict union amongst 
themselves, and seeing that nothing short of their final ruin was in con- 
templation, they adopted the measure of removing from the places 
which they then inhabited, and proceeded in a northerly direction 
across a wide desert, until they felt assured that the distance afforded 
them security; when they refused any longer to pay to Un-khan the 
accustomed tribute.'^®® 


NOTES. 

363. What may be coiiBidered as the proper, although perhaps not the most 
ancient country of the Moghuls, as they are called by the Persians, or Mungah 
as the name is pronounced in the northern parts of Asia, inciiuiitig Kalnuiks or 
Eieuts, Burals, and Kalkas, appears to be that tract which lies between the 
upper streams of the Amur river on the east, and those of the fmisci and Jrtkh 
rivers, together with the Altai range of mountains on the west ; having on the 
north the Baikal lake, and on the south the great desei't, which separates it from 

the 
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the country of Tangiit and the kingdom of China ; including within these boun- 
daries the Selinga river, near to which, in the former part of the last century, 
was the urga (station or encampment) of the Tush-du-khan or modern prince of 
the Mungals. The exact situation of the plains of Gicrrza, Jorza, or Jorja and 
Bargu cannot be determined. In Strahlenberg’s map there is a district adjoining 
to the south-west shore of the Baikal, named “ campus Bargu but circum- 
stances would lead us to suppose the places here spoken of to lie further to the 
north, and in D’Anville’s map the name of Bargu appears on the north-east side 
of that lake. 

364:. This celebrated prince, whom our author names TJmcan, or, with an 
allowable correction of the orthography of his language, Un-khan, and whom the 
historian Abu’lfaraj names Ung-khan , was chief of the tribe of Kera-it 

or Kerrit , and reigned in Kara-korum, which was afterwards rebuilt by 
Oktai and became his capital, as well as that of Mangu-kaan his successor. He 
appears to have been the most powerful of the chiefs in that part of Tartary, and 
in the histories of his time is often turned the Grand khan. By P. Gaubil, how- 
ever, and those who follow the Chinese authorities, he is considered as a vassal 
of the Niu-tche Tartar emperor, Altun khan, of the dynasty of Kin, who, besides 
his kingdoms of Leao-tung and Korea, ruled over the northern part of China, or 
Kataia. They further assert that his appellation of Ouang-han, as they write it, 
is no other than the Chinese title of Ouang or Vang (regulo), bestowed upon him 
by the sovereign for distinguished services, prefixed to his native title of kJmt j 
his original name having been Toghrul “ Cette 6tymologie ” he says “ est rdp6t^e 
“ plusieurs fois dans I’histoire Chinoise.” According to J. Rh. Forster, following 
the authority of Fischer’s Hist, of Siberia, “ he reigned over the Karaites, a tribe 
“ residing near the river Kallassui (Karasibi) which discharges itself into the 
“ Abakan, and afterwards into the Jenisea; and here at this very day live the 
“ Kirgises, who have a tribe among them which they caM Karaites.” Voyages, 
&c. p. 141. 

365. Whatever absurdity and redicule may be thought to attach to this extiaor- 
dinary appellation of Prester or Presbyter John, as applied to a Tartar prince, 
it is not to be placed to the account of our author, who only repeats, and in 
terms of particular caution, what had already been current throughout Europe 
and amongst the Christians of Syria and Egypt, respecting this imaginary sacer- 
dotal character, but real personage. Nothing is here asserted on his own know- 
ledge ; the transactions were understood to have taken place nearly a .century 
before the time when he wrote, and in speaking of them he employs tiie guarded 
expression, “ come intesi.” 

The 
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BOOK I. The most circumstantial, as well as the earliest historical information on the 
CHAP~la,in is furnished by Mathew Paris, a monk of St. Albans, who wrote before 

Notes middle of the thirteenth century. Friar R. Bacon also, his contemporary, 

composed a geographical and historical treatise of the northern parts of the 
world, in which he relates what had come to his knowledge respecting Unc-can, 
but chiefly on the authority of Rubruquis, whose account is extremely confused, 
and whose prejudices against the Nestorian heretics leads him to slight their 
traditions and to suppress whatever might tend to riiise their consequence. Abu’l- 
fai*aj, who wrote in the latter part of the thirteenth century, and was himself 
a Jacobite Christian of Cappadocia, speaks of this prince and his subjects in 
the following terms; “Eodem tempore (circiler 1202) Turcarum Orientalium 
“ tribubus imperavit Ung-khan, qui re.x Jofiatmes appcllatus cst, e 

“ tribu qua? Keirit vocatur, erautque populus qui religioueiu Christianani pro- 
“ fitebantur.” llistoria Dynastiaruni, p, 280. “ Carit on Kcril " says D’llcr- 

belot “ tribu des Mogols ou Tartares orientaux qui faisoit profession de la reli- 
“ gion Chrcticnnc. Ung~khan, oa 'plntot ^venk'khm, ctoit prince de cette tribu, 
“ et portoit le surnom de Malek Juham, le roy Jean : e’est du nora de ce prince 
“ que nous avons fait celui de Pr6tre Jean, qui fut depouilU; de ses etats par 
“ GcngMzkan Fan de I’hegire 599, de J. C. 1202. L’ou a depuis applique le 
“ nom de PrStre Jean au roy d’Ethiopie parce qu'il est Chretien.” Petis de la 
Croix in his “• Histoire du Grand Genghixean ” (p. 31-33.) employs arguments 
to disprove the authenticity of certain letters written in the name of this prince, 
about the end of the eleventh century, addressed to the Pope, the ktiig of 1' ranee, 
and the emperor of Constantinople, and to shew that they were fabricated by the 
Nestorians. But if it be admitted that these potentates did actually receive the 
letters that have been published to the world, and gave them credence, as is 
stated fay the historians of the time, his reasoning from the style in which they 
are written, will not be thought conclusive. It is not denied that the doctrine of 
these schismatics of the Greek church had made extensive progress in middle 
Asia, and the probability must be allowed that some of the Tartar chiefs, as well 
as their people, may have become converts. If one of these princes, from mo- 
tives of vanity, of policy, or of religious zeal, should be disposed to make his 
consequence known to the sovereigns who were engaged in the crusades, how 
was he otherwise to communicate with then; than through the medium of his 
Christian instructors, who would in that case employ the style to which they were 
accustomed ? The circumstance therefore of these letters being the compositioti of 
Nestorian priests affords no evidence of their being written and transmitted with- 
out the sanction of the prince under whose protection they lived ; for whether 
authorized by him, or not, the matter and form would be the same. With respect 
to his Chrifitian character, they may have persuaded themselves of it, either from 
the effects of their own preaching or from the similitude they may have oteerved 

between 
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between some of the ceremonies of the lama worship and those of their own 
religion, which the Jesuits have subsequently noticed: and if, being himself a 
/ama, he should have consented to receive baptism (when the name of Yohma was 
as likely, at least, as any other to be bestowed on him) it is natural that in a 
Latin epistle or diplomatic writing, he should be styled Presbyter Johannes. “ II 
“ se trouve encore ” says Petis de la Croix “ une lettre du Pape, qui I’appelle 
“ PrStre trcs-saint, sacerdotem sanctissimura.” The reader will find additional 
information respecting this Christian Tartar prince in the Bibliotheca Orientalis 
of J. S. Assemanus, t. iv. Dissertatio de Syris Nestorianis, p. cccclxxxvi. 


BOOK I. 

CHAP.XLIH. 

Notes. 


366. This assertion of independence is attributed by the Persian and Arabian 
historians to the enterprising character and military talents of Temujin 
(afterwards J engh-khan)^ who, when he had passed eighteen years in the service 
of Ung-khart^ became the object of his jealousy, and was compelled to a precipi- 
tate flight, in order to save his life. The successful issue of some partial engage- 
ments that ensued, having encreased considerably the number of those who 
were attached to him, he retired, with his little army, to the country of the 
Blungals^ of which he was a native. Being received with open arms, he con- 
certed with them his schemes of vengeance against his enemies. II fut d’abord 
r^solu dans son conseil ” says Petis de la Croix, quoting the authority of Mir- 
khond qu’on publieroit dans toutes les provinces Mogols une defense de payer 
au Grand Can les tributs ordinaires. Mais avant cette publication, il flit sender 
Pesprit des peuples, et comme il reconnut qu’ils craignoient la puissance 
Ounghcan^ il convoqua plusieurs dietes pour dissiper leur crainte. . . .11 leur 
exposa I’esclavage oil ils gemissoient depuis si long-terns. La tyrannic qiPexer- 
<joit sur eux non seulement le roy des Kerdites^ mais encore ses amis, auxquels 
ils payoient de grands tributs. Il leur representa qu’il ne tenoit qu’a eux de se 
(Iclivrer d’une persecution si cruelle.’’ P. 52. Tons les cans de Soumogol^ 
de Mercat, de Courlas, d’Yeca Mogol, de Niron Cayat et d’autres encore, 
firent done publier dans leurs etats, qu’a Favenir on ne payeroit rien a Oungh- 
can pour quelque cause et sous quelque pretexte que ce put 6tre.” P. 54. This 
will be found to agree substantially, although not in the details, with the account 
given by our author of the circumstances under which these people threw off the 
yoke of their vassalage to the chief of the Kera4t$ or Krth. 


CHAPTER 
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CllAP.XLlV. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

I 

Concerning Chingts-Mn, first emperor of the Tartars, and his waifarc 
•tvHh Un-lcan, Kchom he ova'threxc, and of xchose kingdom he possessed 
himself. 

Some time after the migration of the Tartars to this place, and about 
the year of our Lord they proceeded to elect for their king a 

man who was named Chingis-kanf'^ one of approved integrity, great 
wisdom, commanding eloquence, and eminent for his valour, lie began 
his reign with so much justice and moderation, that he was belo\'cd and 
revered as their deity rather than their sovereign ; and the fame of his 
great and good qualities spreading over that part of the world, all the 
Tartars, however dispersed, placed themselves under his command. 
Finding himself thus at the head of so many brave men, he became 
ambitious of emerging from the deserts and wildernesses by which he 
W'as surrounded, and gave them orders to equip themselves with bows 
and such other weapons as they were expert at using, from the habits of 
their pastoral life. lie then proceeded to render himself master of 
cities and provinces; and such was the effect produced by his character 
for Justice and other virtues, that wherever he went, he found the 
people disposed to submit to him, and to esteem themselves happy 
when admitted to his protection and favour. In this manner he acquired 
the possession of about nine provinces. Nor is his success surprising, 
when we consider that at this period each town and district was either 
governed by the people themselves, or had its petty king or lord ; and 
as there existed amongst them no general confederacy, it was impos- 
sible for them to resist, separately, so formidable a power. Upon the 
subjugation of these places, he appointed governors to them, who were 
so exemplary in their conduct that the inhabitants did not suffer, either 
in their persons or their properties ; and he likewise adopted the policy 
of taking along with him, into other provinces, the principal people, 
on whom he bestowed allowances and gratuitics.-'^''^ Seeing how pros- 
perously 
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perously his enterprises succeeded, he resolved upon attempting still BOOK l. 
greater things. With this view he sent ambassadors to Prester Joktt, cHAr^Lr . 
charged with a specious message, which he knew at the same time 
would not be listened to by that prince, demanding his daughter in 
marriage.^^® Upon receiving the application, the monarch indignantly 
exclaimed: “ Whence arises this presumption in Chingis-km, who, 

“ knowing himself to be my servant, dares to ask for the hand of 
“ my child ? Depart instantly, he said, and let him know from me, 

“ that upon the repetition of such a demand, I shall put him to an 
“ ignominious death.” Enraged at this reply, Chingis-kan collected a 
very large army, at the head of which he entered the territory of 
Prester John, and encamping on a great plain called Tenduky sent a 
message desiring him to defend himself. The latter advanced likewise 
to the plain with a vast army, and took his position at the distance of 
about ten miles from the other.^^i ^{jjg conjuncture Chingis-kan 
commanded his astrologers and magicians to declare to him which of 
the two armies, in the approaching conflict, should obtain the victory. 

Upon this they took a green reed, and dividing it lengthways into two 
parts, they wrote upon one the name of their master, and upon the 
other the name of TJn-kan. They then placed them on the ground at 
some distance from each other, and gave notice to the king, that 
during the time of their pronouncing their incantations, the two pieces 
of reed, through the power of their idols, would advance towards each 
other, and that the victory would fall to the lot of that monarch whose 
piece should be seen to mount upon the other. The whole army was 
assembled to be spectators of this ceremony, and whilst the astrologers 
were employed in reading their books of necromancy, they perceived 
the two pieces begin to move and to approach, and after some small 
interval of time, that inscribed with the name of Chingis-kan, to place 
itself upon the top of its adversary Upon witnessing this, the king 
and his band of Tartars marched with exultation to the attack of the 
array of Un-kan, broke through its ranks and entirely routed it. 

Un-kan himself was killed, his kingdom fell to the conqueror, and 
Chingis-kan espoused his daughter.®^® After this battle he continued 
during six years to render himself master of additional kingdoms and 
cities ; until at length, in the siege of a castle named Thaigin^"^^ he 
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was struck by an arrow in the knee, and dying of the w^oimd, was 
buried in the mountain of 


NOTES. 

367. Accuracy of date^^, and particularly regard to event«i long preceding 

his onn iiine, ib not to be expected from our author, \vho had not the means of 
reference and compaiison that we possess, and must have taken tlunn for granted 
upon the assertion of liib informants. In this instance he appeals to luue mis- 
taken the jear of Jins^ii-Umds birth (though some place it in I Ijj) tor that of 
his elevation to the throne, it was not until the >ear P201 that he is stated to 
have acquired the command of the armies, nor nnlil 1202, according to 

the authorities followed by Petis de la Croix, or 1206 according to Ue tluignes, 
that ho was declared Grand khan or emperor. About the same period it was 
that he changed his original name of Temnjm tor that by which he was afterwards 
known. 

368. Our author is accused of having disfigured the name of this barbarous 
conqueror by a corrupt orthography. AfAiico Polo ’’ sa)s the e<iitor of Petis 
de la Croix's work n’a pas moins defigure les noms propres orieutaux ; pour 

dixo (ien^hkean^ il ecrit Cbi^kcany TIk* injustice, however, of this charge 
in the present instance is obvious to every oriental scholar; for although tha 
moat received orthography and that adopted by Meninski, is Joigls, yet il 
is by BO means unusual, either in Persia or India, to write the name 
Chengh (as docs Malcolm in his History of Persia, with the difference only of gh 
for the hard g) ; and consequently the orthography of the name in the text, .so 
far from being corrupt, is remarkably genuine and correct. The greater part of 
my readers do not require to be told that the c of the Italians before e or i is 
sounded as the English r/#, the French fc//, and the German t$€h^ which arc 
equivalent to the Persian as are the Italian gi, the French d/, the German 
d$ch^ and the English J, to the Arabic and Persian ^ . The title annexed to 
the proper name, which in Ramusio s text is cow, is in the Italian epitomes elmn^ 
which we should pronounce khm. His descendants adopted that of haem . 

S69* It was at the court of the grandson of Jengk^khm that our author 
acquired an idea much too favorable of the virtue^^, although not perhaps of the 
military talents, of this extraordinary man, who should be regarded m one of 
those scourges of mankind, which, like plague, pestilence, or fataiue, is sent 

from 
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from time to time to visit and desolate the world. An account of the battles 
and sieges that happened in this w-ar,” says W. Chambers^, speaking of one of 
his expeditions, and of the multitudes slain in the course of it, by this barbarian 
and his troops in cold blood, may be seen in his life written by M. P. de la 
Croix ; a work compiled from the best authorities, but with this great defect, 
that he holds up his character as that of a hero, instead of treating it as an 
object of detestation.’^ Asiatick Miscellany, voli. p. 106. 

The account our author gives of the disunion prevailing amongst the Tartar 
tribes, and its effects upon their independence, must remind the reader of the 
circumstances under which the states of Greece were reduced to subjection by 
Philip of Macedon. 


BOOK 1. 

CHAP. XLIV 
Notes. 


370. According to the writers whom P. de la C. has followed, Temujin had 
been already married to the daughter of Ung-khan^ when the intrigues of his 
rivals drove him from the murt of his father-in-law, to whom he had rendered 
the most important military services. 


371. The name of this plain, which in the older Latin as well as in Ramusio’s 
text is Tenduch^ and in the Basle edition Tanduc^ is Tangid in the Italian epi- 
tomes. This last may probably be a mistake, and certainly this place is not to 
be confounded with the Tangut already spoken of as connected with Tibet; but 
there is much reason to suppose that our author meant the country of the Tungusi 
(a name that bears no slight resemblence to Tangut) which is about the sources 
of the Amur and in the vicinity of the Baikal lake. According to De Guignes 
and P. Gaubil, the meeting of the armies took place between the rivers Toula 
and Kerlon; where other great Tartar battles have since been fought, in conse- 
quence, as may be presumed, of the local circumstances being suited to the opera* 
tions of large bodies of cavalry. 

372. The mode of divination by what the French terra baguettes^ is common in 
the East. Petis de la Croix upon introducing into his text this story of la canne 

verte,” from our author’s work, observes in a note : Cette operation des 
“ Cannes a et6 en usage chez les Tartares, et Pest encore a present chez les 

Africains, chez les Turcs et autres nations Mahometanes.” P. 65. In the rela- 
tion here given of this superstitious ceremony there is nothing incredible. Yulgar 
minds are to be worked upon by vulgar arts; and this deception was not more 
extraordinary than those which we have daily opportunities of seeing practised 
by the ordinary professors of sleight-of-hand. In this instance the imposition wa« 
the more easily effected, because the Chief himself was undoubtedly a confederate. 


373. Enfia 
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373» EiifiE cette Joiirn6e ” says P* de la Croix qui fut si fatale an Grand 
Caiiy decida do sort de Temugin alors dgc de quarante-buit ans. Elle le mil 
cn possession des pais des Kerailes, et de ceux de Caracataj ; et le roy vaincu 
perdit non seiilement qnarante inille hommesjj il eiit encore le chagrin d’apprcn- 
dre que cc qoi Ini restoit de bonnes troupes s’etoit range du cote do ses enncinis. 
Les bistoriens qui rapportent i\\x^ Oimghcan fut tiic dans la bataille^ out ete 
iiial informed. II est vrai qubl fut blessc dans Paction, que &a blessure Foldigca 
siir la fin d’abandonner le commandement de Tannce, ci que (Fabord il \ouliit 
se relirer %'ers Caracoroin ; inais se voyani poursuivi par unc troupe de Moguls, 
il se sauva chez Tmjan<an son eiinemi, dont il implora le hccoiirs,’^ P. 70* 
With the connivance of this prince of the Ndbnam^ he was afterwards basely 
pul to death. 


374. The accident here said to have befallen Jengk-khan is not mentioned by 
any of the historians ; nor does it appear what place il intended by the name of 
Thuigin. lie is said, on the contrary, to have died of sickness (in 12^^6), shortly 
after the reduction of the city of Ltn4m^ in the province of Shen-si ; from whence 
he had retired, on account of the bad quality of the air where his army was 
encamped, to a mountain named Leoii-pmu It is not, however, to be concluded 
that our author is therefore ivrong or that did not receive a wound, which 

in an unwholesome climate might have occasioned or accelerated his death. Few 
of the native historians wrote near to the period of this event. It is acknowledged 
indeed that no attempt was made to compose a history of his actions, uiitil the 
reign of wdio was the fiftli in descent from him. Du teins do ce 

prince says Petis de la Croix on ne aqavoit presque Fhistoire des ancieiis 

Moguls que par tradition, et Pon ne serott jamais vena a bout ePen faire uu 
livra suivi, si im vieux capitaine Mogol appelld Poulad n’eut employe un long- 
terns 4 chercher parmi les nations orientales et septentrionales dFlsie, deg 
memoires des faits de ces Mogols et Tartares, et des victoires remportees par 
« Genghizcan leur premier empereur* Ce Poulad en fit un recueil qu’il prf\senla 
k Gamn Cm^ lequel le mit entre les mains de son visir FadhUah^ fils dhin 
medeeio de la villede llamadan en Perse, le plus s^avant historiographe cle son 
sieck, lequel en fit une suite dllihtoire Pan de grace 1294, et cet auteur assure 
que ckst la premkre histoire des anciens Mogols, qui ait dte ccrite en langiie 
Persanne.” Abr%d de Phistoire des Auteurs, &c. P. 539. It is not a little 
remarkable that this work of FatUallaffs should have been compiled just about 
the time of Marco Pono’s visit to the court or camp of Gfmmn^ near the Caspian 
Straits; for although his father, Arghm^ died in 1291, ho did not obkiin posses* 
tioi of the throne of Persia before the year 1294. 


373. Le 
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375. “ Le long des rives de I’lrtisch ” says De Guignes ‘‘ & droite et a gauche, 
depuls le lac Saissan jusqu’aux sources de I’lrtisch, il y a deux chaines de 
“ montagnes qui portent le nom, Pun de grand et I’autre de petit Altcd. Ces 
montagnes continuent du c6t6 de Porient, et forment de grandes chaines que se 
“ perdent dans le ddsert. On les appelle Alfai ou Altan, qui signifie de Por. Les 
“ Chinois leur donnent le nom de Kin-chan''' Description de la Grande Tartarie, 
p, Iv. “ Ce prince fut enterre dans un lieu qu’il avoit choisi, et que les Mogols 
“ appellent Burhhan-cddin ; tous les princes de sa famille ont ete transportes 

“ eusuite dans cet endroit.” Hist. gen. des Huns. Liv. xv. p. 74. “ Ce prince ” 

says Gaubul, speaking of Kubla'i “ et ses predecesseurs furent inhumez dans une 
“ de ces montagnes qui sent entre les 42“ SO' et 44“ de latitude, et i 10“ SO' 

“ ou 40' a Pouest de Peking.” Ohserv. Chron. p. 20S. ' 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Of six successive emperors of the Tartars, and of the ceremonies that 
take place when they are carried for interment to the mountain qf Altai. 

To Chingis-kan succeeded Chyn-kan; the third was Bathyn-kan, the 
fourth EsU'kan; the fifth Mongu-kan; the sixth Kuhlai-kanf’^ who 
became greater and more powerful than all the others ; inasmuch as he 
inherited what his predecessors possessed, and afterwards, during a 
reign of nearly sixty years, accquired, it may be said, the remainder 
of the world.^^® The title of kan or kaan is equivalent to emperor in 
our language.^^® It has been an invariable custom, that all the Grand 
kans, and chiefs of the race of Chingis-kan, should be carried for 
interment to a certain lofty mountain named Altai; and in whatever 
place they may happen to die, although it should be at the distance of 
a hundred days journey, they are nevertheless conveyed thither.^®® It 
is likewise the custom, during the progress of removing the bodies of 
these princes, for those who form the escort, to sacrifice such persons 
as they chance to meet on the road ; saying to them : “ depart for the 
“ next world, and there attend upon your deceased master!,” being 
impressed with the belief that all whom they thus slay do actually 

become 
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BOOK I. become Ms servants in the next life. They do the same also with res- 
CHAP, XLV, horsesj killing the best of the stud, in order that he may have 

the use of them. When the corpse of Mo7igil was transportcf! to this 
inoiintain, the horsemen who accompanied it, having this blind and 
horrible persuasion, slew upwards of ten thousand persons who fell in 
their wayr'^®^ 


NOTES. 

371t This account of the siicce«;sors of Joigk-hhan being so much less aceurair 
than might he exiu^cted from one who \\as many } ears in the ser\ice of his grand- 
son, it js not unreasonable to presume that some of the harljarons names of these 
princes may have bcnm omitted and others disfigured bj the early transcribers. 
We are the more warranted in this supposition, because in the different vt*rsions 
we find the names to \ary cmssiderably, and instead of the Chjn^ Batlupi^ and 
Esu of Rainnsio’h edition, we have in one text (W, BarcMm^ and Alhm^ and in 
anotlier, fVnrc, .SVm/i, and Rocan. In the name of Mongu or Mangu im\^ tliey 
are all nearly agreeiL As the most idlectual way of detecting, and, in some 
instances, of reconciling the inaccuracies, I shall state the filiation according to 
tlic authority of Instorians, and compare with it the confused lists attributed to 
our author, 

Jengh'-khun^ who died about the end of the year 1^26, had four sons, whose 
mmea were Jii/7, JuguUik Okidi^ and of these, the eldest, who in 

other dialeclB is called Tmhi and Dushi^ died during the lifetime of Jengk^ 
leaving a aoo named jBicrlii, called also, by the Mahometan writers, Smm4iim 
and Sagin^kan. He inherited, in right of his father, that portion of the empire 
which included Kapc/mk and other countries in the neighbourhood of the Wolga 
and the Don, and his coiniuests on the side of Russia, Poland, and Hungary, 
rendered him the terror of Europe. He did not succeed to the dignity of Grand 
khan or head of the family, and died in 1256* This was evidently the Baihgn 
of one verBion of our text, and the Saim of another ; but the Barckim of a third 
seems rather to be intended for Barkah, his brother and successor* Jagaidi or 
JZagaidi had for his portion of his father’s dominions, the country beyond the 
Oxus, Turkislan, or as it has since been termed, the country of the U^bek 
Tartars* He died in 1240, and also without having succeeded to the imperial 
dignity. His name, although elsewhere mentioned by our author, is here omitted, 
m would on that account have been proper, if the name of Baiu had not been 
Inbfoduasd# Okidi or Ugddiy the third son, was declared by /f his siiccttior 

as 
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as Grand hhan or supreme head of the dynasty, with the new title of Itaan. His BOOK I, 
particular share of the empire was the original country of the Moghuls or Mun- 
gals, with its dependencies, and the kingdom of the Niu-tcM Tartars, including 
so much of northern China as was then conquered. The total omission of his 
name, who was one of the most distinguished of the family, and particularly in 
the wars of the last mentioned country, not more than thirty -five years before the 
arrival of our author, is quite extraordinary, if to be imputed to ignorance or 
want of recollection on his part. Oktdi died in 1241, and was succeeded in the 
imperial station (after a female regency of five years) by his son Kaiuh or Gaiuk, 
who reigned only one year, and died in 1248. By Plano Carpini, a friar minor 
(who was sent by Pope Innocent IV. to the court of Batu, whom he terms the 
Duke Baatu or Bothy, and by him to Gaiuk, his sovereign, then newly elected) 
he is named Cuyne, by the Chinese Key-yeu, and by our author Chyn or Cui, 
according to different readings. The fourth son of Jengh, whose name was TuU 
or Tului, died in 1232 during the reign of his brother Oktdi, leaving four sons, 
named Mangu, Kubldi, Hulagu, and Artigbuga, besides others of less his- 
torical fame. Of these, Mangu or Mongu was chosen, in 1251, to succeed 
his cousin Gaiuk, as Grand khan, and chiefly through the influence of Bdu, 
who had a superior claim, as the son of the eldest brother, but seems not to have 
affected that dignity. One of the first acts of Mangu was to send Hulagu 
(from Kara-korum, his capital) with a powerful army that enabled him to subdue 
the countries of Khorasan, Persia, Chaldea, and a great part of Syria. He 
founded the great dynasty of the Moghuls of Persia, which after a few genera- 
tions threw off its dependence, more nominal than real, upon the head of the 
empire. The name of Hulagu, which in other parts of the work is softened to 
Alaii, seems to be that which is here still further corrupted to Esu, by the 
mistake of a letter, for Elu. In the Latin version of the same passage it is 
Allah. Mangu died in 1259 (or 1256), in the province of Se-chuen in China, 
whilst engaged in the prosecution of the war in that country. Respecting his 
name there is no ambiguity. Kubldi who was upon the spot, assumed the com- 
mand of the army, and was soon after chosen Grand khan, although with much 
opposition on the part of his brother Artigbuga, who was strongly supported and 
ventured to set up the imperial standard at Kara-korum. Kubldi proceeded in 
1268 to subdue the kingdom of Manji or southern China, at that time ruled by 
the dynasty of Song, whose capital, named Hong-cheu, was taken in 1276, and 
the whole was annexed to his empire in 1280; from which year his reign, as 
emperor of China, is made to commence in the Chinese annals, where he appeals 
by the title of Yuen-chi-tsu. Mis death is placed in the beginning of 1294, being 
then in the eightieth year of his age. He was the fifth Grand khan of this family, 
and after his decease the descendants of their commop ancestor, who ruled the 
provinces in the west and south, no longer acknowledged a paramount sovereign. 

2 D 377, Aa 
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BOOK L 377. As Kuhldi was elected Grand lhau in 1260, and died in 1294, his reign 
^ _ was strictly about thirty-four years ; but liaving- been appointed viceroy to his 
brother Mangu, in China, so early as 1251, it may be considered as having lasted 
Notes. fortj-three ; and he was probably employed there in the command of armies at 
a period still earlier. The assertion, however, of his having reigned sixty years 
cannot be justified, and must have originated in a mistake or transposition of 
figures, which should perhaps have been xn instead of nx. 

378. “ 11 se vit ” says P. Gaubil “ inaitre paisible do la Chine, du Pegu, clu 
“ Tibet, de Fune ct Fautre Tartaric, du Turquestan et du pays dTgour ; Siam, 
“ la Cochinchine, le Tonquin ct la Coree lui pay oient le tribut. Les princes dc sa 
‘‘ maison qui regnoient cn Moscovie, cn Assyrie, cn Perse, dans le Korassan ct 

dans la Traneoxanc, ne faisoient rien sans son consentement.” Observ. Chron. 
p. 203. 

379. The title of kmn which Jengiz directed his son Oitai to assume, is 
said to have the import of khdn of khdm. That of Khdkdn also, which seems to 
be a compound of the others, prevailed among the tribes of Turkistan, and has 
been adopted by the Ottoman emperors. 

380. On the sub|ect of this burial-place see Note 375. 

.381. The existence of sucii an atrocious custom amongst the Mungal Tartars 
has becu much questioned. “ .le ne K$ui pas d’ou ” says the translator of Abu’l- 
ghazi Marco Polo a pris cc qn’il avance, que de son temps le^^ Tartarcs eatoient 
“ accoustumez de tuer i\ Fenterrenmnt de leurs Chans loutes lea personnes qu’ils 
“ rencontrdrent dans le chemin qu’ils avoient a faire pour transporter le corps 
“ mort d Fendroit destine ii la sepulture des successeurs de iSingis-Chan.” P. 
343. note. To tins it might be sufficient answer that our author did not dcrivo 
his knowledge from other writers, but acquired it in the country of which ho 
treats, and that although like other travellers he was liable to be deceived by 
wrong information, it must rest with those who doubt his assertion, to disprove it 
by other authority or by argument. Some indeed have ijisisted on the improba- 
bility of meeting in such a country as they suppose Tartary to be, the number of 
people said to have been sacrificed on this occasion ; but although the deserts aro 
thinly inhabited or in many parts altogether waste, there must on the other hand 
be districts extremely populous to supply the immense armies which about this 
period were kept on foot, and which were employed not only in the destruction 
of each other, but also of the peaceable inhabitants of towns, where resistance 
w<» made by the garrisons. Of these, according to the testimony of the writers 
upon Tarfeir history, hundreds of thousands were massacred in the wars of Jengt's- 

khan 
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khan and of Timur. The sovereign, however, whose funeral is here particularly 
mentioned, lost his life, not in Tartary, but at the siege of a city of China, named 
JIo<lieu. Les Moguls ” says De Guignes etoient deja ea grand nombre sur 
les murailles, mais Vang-kien les repoussa avec tant de furie, que le general 
charge du siege fut tue avec ceux qui le suivoient . . . .Mangou s’approcMt lui- 
m6me pour monter a Passant ; un grand orage qui survint fit tomber les 
echelles ; beaucoup des Mogols furent tues, et le Grand khan fut trouve parmi 
les morts . . . . Aussi-t6t son frere leva le siege et se retira dans le Chensi Uvec 
le cercueil du Grand khan qui etoit au milieu de Parmee. ” Liv. xv. p. 136. 
Under circumstances such as are here described, it is not in any degree impro- 
bable that these ferocious warriors, disappointed in their object, and enraged at 
tlie loss of their chief, should in their retreat have wreaked their vengeance on 
the unarmed population of the provinces through which they passed ; should 
have slain many thousands of men, women, and children, and afterwards boasted 
of tbeir cruelties as acts of meritorious zeal: whilst our author, who arrived in 
China not more than fifteen years after the event, and consequently at a period 
when every act of the conquerors had been sanctioned by their success, might 
have been taught to regard the murders committed by an infuriated soldiery on 
such an occasion, as the observance of an established and even a religious custom. 
But the Chinese annals are not without instances of the practice of immolation at 
funerals, and we find that so late as the year 1661, the Tartar emperor Shun<lii 
commanded a human sacrifice upon the death of a favourite mistress: Voluit 
tamen’’ says P. Couplet triginta hominum spontanea raorte placari manes 
concubinae, ritu apud Sinas execrando, quern barbarum morem successor deinde 
sustulit.” Tab. Chronologica Monarcfaiae Sinicae, p. 100. The number stated 
to have been sacrificed by those who accompanied the body of Mangu-kaan^ 
varies considerably in the different versions, and in the epitomes is made to 
amount to three hundred thousand. As there is no probability of the victims 
haying been counted, the expression must only be understood to signify a vast 
multitude. 


BOOK L 

CHAP. XL V. 
Notes, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Of the ’wandering Ufe of the Tartars ; of their domestic manners, their 
food, and the ‘virtue and useful qualities of their womm<> 

The Tartars never remain ifixed, but as the winter approaches remove chap.xlvi. 
to the plains of a warmer region, in order to find sufficient pasture for 

2 D 2 their 
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BOOK L their cattle j and in summer they frequent cold situations in the 
OH \i>. nxountains, where there is w'ater and verdure, and their cattle are free 

from the annoyance of horse-flies and other biting insects. During two 
or three months they progressively ascend higher ground, and seek 
li'esh pasture ; the grass not being adequate in any one place to feed the 
multitudes of which their iierds and flocks consist.''’®^ Their huts or 
tents arc formed of rods covered with felt, and being exactly round, 
and nicely put together, they can gather them into one bundle, and 
make them up as packages, which they carry along with them in their 
migrations, upon a sort of car with four whcels.''^®-^ When tliey have 
occasioii to set them up again, they always make the entrance front to 
Ihe south. Besides Ihose cars they have a Mipc'n’or kind of vehicle, 
upon two wheels, covered likewise with felt, and so efteotnally as to 
protect those within it from wet, during a whole day of rain. These are 
drawn by oxen and camels, and serve to convey their wives and 
children, their utensils, and such provisions as they require.-'**^'’ The 
women it is who attend to their trading concerns, who buy and 
sell, and provide every thing necessary for their husbands and their 
families ; the time of the men being entirely devoted to the employ- 
ment of hunting and hawking, and matters that relate to the military 
life.-^'*' They have the best falcons in the world, and also the best 
dogs. They subsist entirely upon flesh and milk,'“^ eating the produce 
of their sport, and a certain small animal, not unlike a rabbit, called 
by our people Pharaoh’s mice, which, during the summer season, are 
found in great abundance in the plains.-"*®® But they likewise eat flesh 
of every description, horses, camels, and even dogs, provided tliey are 
They drink mares’ milk, which they prepare in such a manner 
that it has the qualities and flavour of white wine. They term it in 
their language kemiirs/^^ Their women are not excelled in the world 
for chastity and decency of conduct, nor for love and duty to their 
husbands. Infidelity to the marriage bed is regarded by them as a vice 
not merely dishonourable, but of the most infamous nature ; whilst 
on the other hand it is admirable to observe the loyalty of the husbands 
towards their wives ; amongst whom, although there are perhaps ten or 
twenty, there prevails a degree of quiet and union that is highly lauda- 
ble. No offensive language is ever heard, their attention being fully 

occupied 
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occupied with their traffic (as already mentioned) and their several 
domestic employments, such as the provision of necessary food for the 
family, the management of the servants, and the care of the children, 
which are amongst them a common concern. And the more praise- 
worthy are the virtues ot modesty and chastity in the wives, because 
the men are allowed the indulgence of taking as many as they chuse.^®-^ 
Their expence to the husband is not great, and on the other hand the 
benefit lie derives from their trading, and from the occupations in which 
they are constantly engaged, is considerable ; on which account it is, 
that when he receives a young woman in marriage, he pays a dower to 
her parent.^®^ The wife who is the first espoused has the privilege of 
superior attention, and is held to be the most legitimate ; which extends 
also to the children borne by her. In consequence of this unlimited 
number of wives, the offspring is more numerous than amongst any 
other people.^®® Upon the death of the father, the son may take to 
himself the wives he leaves behind, with the exception of his own 
mother. They cannot take their sisters to wife, but upon the death of 
their brothers they can many their sisters4n-law.^®® Every marriage is 
solemnized with great ceremony. 



NOTES. 

382. This periodical migration of the Tartar tribes is matter of so much 
notoriety, that our author’s account of it scarcely needs to be corroborated by 
authorities ; but the following passage from Du Halde will be found circumstan 
tially applicable : “ Tous les Mongom vivent aussi de la m6me mani^re, errans 
gk et la avec leurs troupeaux, et demeurans campez dans les lieux oA ils 
“ sont coramoddment, et oh ils trouvent le meilleur fourage. En etd ils se 
" placent ordinairement dans des lieux ddcouverts pres de quelque rivihre ou 
“ de quelque 6tang, et s’il n’j en a point, aux environs de quelque puits : en 
« hyver ils cherchent les montagnes et les collines, ou du moins ils s’^tablissent 
'' derrihre quelque hauteur, oh ils soient a convert du vent de Nord, qui est en 
ce pays-lh extrSmement froid; la neige supplde a I’eau qui leur manque. 
Chaque souverain demeure dans son pays, sans qu’il soit pernris ni a lui, ni k 
ses sujets d’aller dans les terres des autres ; mais dans I’dtendue des terres 
“ qui leur appartiennent ils campent oh ils voulent.” T. iv. p. 38. “ The 

^ summer station” says Elphiustone ‘‘is called And'lhe winter station 

“ kish-lauit 
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BOOK 1. kish-lauk, two words which both the Afghauns and Persians have borrowed 
“ from the Tartars.” Account of Caubul, p. 390. 

383. The tents are thus described by Bell, as he saw them among the Kahmcks, 
encamped near the Wolga : “ The Tartars had their tents pitched along the 
“ river side. These are of a conical figure; there are several long poles 

erected inclining to each other, which are fixed at the top into something like 
“ a hoop, that forms the circumference of an aperture for letting out the smoke 
“ or admitting the light; across the poles are laid some small rods, from four to 
“ six feet long, and fastened to them by thongs. This frame is covered with 
“ pieces of felt, made of coarse wool and hair. These tents aftbrd better shelter 
“ than any other kind, and are so contrived as to be set up, taken down, folded 
*■ and jmcked up with great ease and quickness, and so light that a camel may 
carry five or six of them,” T. i. p. 29. Pour ce qui est de celles des Mon- 
“ gouSj' says Du Halde, “ elles sont rondes, ct couvertes d’uti gros fefitre gris 
ou Wane, soutenues on dedans de treillis do bois, attacliez par un bout autour 
“ de deux demi-cercles do mdme matiere, qu’on rejoint ensemble, et qui font 
“ la supcrficie d’un cbnc tronque : car ils laissent cn haut vers la pointe une 
“ ouverture rondo <jui donne sortie u la fumce d’uii brasier place au milieu.” 
T. iv. p. 31. See also Viaggio alia Tana, &c. par Josaphat Bai-baro, p. 9, 12mo. 

384. When they take downc their dwelling houses (from ofl' their carts), 
they turn the doores always to the south.” Purchas, Journal of Ilubruquis, 

Vol. iii- p. 3. This opening of the door-way to the south appears to he the uni- 
versal practice in Tartary, as well with fixed as with moveable houses, in order 
to guard as much as possible against the rude eftects of the northerly wind. 
It will be seen hereafter that the same custom subsists in the northern provinces 
of China. 

385. “ They make ceriayne four-square baskets of small slender wickers as 
“ biggo as great chests ; and afterward, from one side to another, they frame an 
*• hollow lidde or cover of such like wickers, and make a doore in the fore-side 
“ thereof. And then they cover the said chest or little house with black felt, 
‘‘ rubbed over with tallow or sheep’s milk to keep the rain from soking through, 
“ which they deck likewise with painting or with feathers. And in such chests 
“ they put their whole household^stuffc and treasure. Also the same chests they 
“ do strongly binde upon other carts, which are drawne with camels.” Purchas, 
Vol. iii, p. 3. “ Nous trouv&mes” says P. Gerbillon “ quelques teiites de Mon- 
“ grnts, et nous cn reacontrimes plusieurs qui menoient de pefites charettes a 
“ (teux roues fort l^g^res, raais ausai fort fragiles ; il y cn avoit de trainees par 
«« deadtemux et d’antres par des bceufs.” Du Halde, t. iv, p. 96. 


386. This 
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386. This custom of the men committing to the females the management of 
their trading concerns, is anthenticated by P. Gerbillon, who accompanied the 
emperor KangU in his expeditions. La plupart de ces femmes ” he says 
vinrent dans notre camp faire leur petit commerce, troquant leurs bestianx pour 
de la toile, du sel, dii tabac, et du the.” Du Halde, t. iv. p. 115. Elphinstone 
also, speaking of a tribe in the Afghan country, called Hazourch^ and whom he 
considers as the remnant of a Tartar army left there, remarks that the wife 
manages the house, takes care of the property, does her share of the honors, 
and is very much consulted in all her husband’s measures.” Account of Caubul, 
p. 483. 


BOOK L 

CHAF.XLVI. 

Notes. 


387. Ils sent bons cavaliers, habiles chasseurs, adroits a tirer Fare a pied et 
a cheval . • . .Ennemis du travail, ils aiment mieux se contenter de la nour- 
riture qu’ils tirent de Jeurs troupeaux que de se donner la peine attachee a la 
culture de la terre.” Du Halde, t. iv. p. 38. 

388. Durant Fete ils ne vivent que du laitage de leurs bestiaux, usant 
indifferemmeiit de lait de vache, de cavalle, de brebis, de cbevres et de 
chameaux.” Du Halde, t. iv. p. 38. Durant Fhiver, comma les bestiaux 
ne leur donnent de lait suffisamment, ils paangent de la chair.” P. 117. 

389. On these hills (near the Selinga river) are a gi^eat number of animals 
called marmots, of a brownish colour, having feet like a badger, and nearly 
of the same size. They make deep burrows on the declivities of the hills; and 
it is said that in winter they continue in these holes, for a certain time, even 
without food. At this season, however, they sit or lie near their burrows, 
keeping a strict watch, and at the approach of danger, rear themselves on 
their hind-feet, giving a loud whistle, and then drop' into their holes in a 
moment.” Bell’s Travels, vol. i. p. 311. The description given of the animal 

by Du Halde accords best with our author’s account : Get animal (aussi petit 
qu’une hermine) est une esp^ce de rat de terre, fort cominun dans certains 
quartiers des KdJeas. Les taelpi se tiennent sous la terre, ou ils creusent une 
suite d’autant de petites tanieres qu’il y a de mdles dans leur troupe : un d’eux 
est toujours au dehors, qui fait le guet, mais qui fuit des qu’il apper^oit queL 
qu’un, et se pr^cipite en terre aussi-tot qu’on s’approche de lui....On en 
prend k la, fois un tres-grand nombre.” T. iv. p. 30. LHchmumon d il kiri 
Malabatico, secondo Charleton e Bellonio, e il Mus Pharaonis seu Aegypti, # * 

Mus Indicus di Eliano . . .Egli medesimo porta anche il tipo del Cumkm o di 
KfosMam^ che egli chiama col nome Persiano SiyahGhmh.^^ PaoMno^ 159, 

Note. See Plate of this animal in Hyde’s Syntagma, vol. L p. SSL , 


390. If 
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390. If this kind of food (preparations of milk) fails, they have always many 
spare horses, which they kill and eat. They hroil or roast the flesh be- 
fore the fire, on pieces of broken arrows, and never eat it raw as is com- 
monly believed, unless compelled by necessity. They have indeed large 
thick pieces of horseflesh, smoked or dried in the sun, which they eat ; but 
this cannot properly be called raw.” Bell’s Trav. voL i. p. 34. When they 
(the Tongtues) go a hunting into the woods, they carry with them no provisi- 
ons; but depend entirely on what they are to catch. They eat every animal 
that comes in their way, even a bear, fox, or wolf,” P. 2^9. Dogs are not 
mentioned specifically ; but it is well known that in China they are fattened and 
sold in the shambles, for food. 


391. The word here written chemun or Lemurs^ and in the Latin edition Chu-> 
bus and Ckonim^ is that which by other travellers is called Jamyniz or Icbnmuz^ 
and (vulgarly) cosmos. It is a preparation of mares’ milk, put into a state of 
fermentation by heat, beaten in a large skin-bag (for the purpose, as it would 
seem, of separating the butter), and by such process rendered intoxicating to a 
certain degree. It will in this state bear keeping for several months, and is the 
tavourite drink ot all the tribes of Tartars “ The national beverage ” of the 
Uzbeks, Elphinstone observes is ktmmiz^ an intoxicating liquor, well knov^n 

to be prepared from marcs’ milk.” P. 470. ils font aussi unc espece d’eau <!e 
vie avec du lait aigre, principalement de cavalle, qu’ils font distiller apres 
I’avoir fiut fermenter.” Du liable, t. iv. p. 38. This distilled spirit, although 
produced from the same materials, must be distinguished from the kimmuz^ with 
which however it is confounded by some writers. Hubniquis furnishes a circum- 
stantial account of these preparations of milk in all their stages. 

392. It must be observed” says Bell to the honour of their w^omen, that 
they are very honest and sincere, and few of them lewd : adultery is a crime 
scarce ever heard of.” YoL i. p. 31. Leurs femmes ” says Carpini soiit 
fort chastcb, on ne dit point qu’aiiciine se gouverne mal ; elles n’usent d’tii- 
cunes paroles lionteuses ni impudicjues, mCune quand elles se diverti^ent.” 

Bergeron, p. 36. 

393* Quoique la Polygamic ” says P. Gerbillon ne soil plus ddfenclue 
parmi eux, iis n’ont ordinairement qu’une femme.” Du Halde, t. iv. p. 39. 
The practice is described by other writers as more general ; but in one tribe it 
may be more prevalent than in others. Les Tartares taut Mahometans que 
** Callmoucks et Moungales ” says the translator of Abu’lghazi preniieiit au- 
itnt de femmes Mgitimes qu’ils veulent, auxquelles ils adjofttent encore Ic plus 

souvent 
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souvent un grand nombre de concubines^ qu’ils cboisissent d’ordinaire parmi BOOK L 
leurs esclaves.” P. 36, note. 

CHAP.XLVI. 

394- Ils ne donnent point douaire ^ leurs femmes/^ says Thevenot^ mais 
les maris font des presens a leur p^re et a leur frerej sans lesquels ils ne 
trouveroient point de femmes.'*’ Relation des Tartares, t. i. p. 19. As touch- 
ing marriages ” says Rubruquis no man can have a wife till he hath bought 
her.” Purchas, vol. iii. p. 7. 

395. In any fixed society polygamy cannot be supposed to have the effect of 
increasing the population, because, if an unreasonable proportion of females 
becomes the lot of wealthy individuals, the poorer class must experience a 
scarcity of wives ; but amongst a people who are in the habit of adding to their 
stock of women by predatoiy incursions into neighbouring countries, the plurality 
must of course he attended with a greater number of children. 

396. II n’y a que cette difference ” adds the translator of Abu’Ighazi entre 
les Tartares Mahometans et les autres, que les premiers observent quelques 
degr^s de parente dans lesquels il leur est defendu de se marier, au lieu que 
les Callmoucks et Moungales, a Pexception de leurs m^res naturelles n’obser- 
vent aucune proximite du sang dans leurs manages.” P. 36, note. The 
sonne ” says Rubruquis marrieth sometimes all his father’s wives except his 
owne mother.” Purchas, vol. iii. p. 7. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

Of the celestial and terrestial deities of the Tartars, and of their modes (f 
worship; of their dress, arms, courage in battle, patience under 
primtions, and obedience to their leaders. 

The doctrine and faith of the Tartars are these. They believe in a chap, xlvii. 
deity whose nature is sublinae and heavenly. To him they burn incense 
in censers, and offer up prayers for the enjoyment of intellectual and 
bodily health.^^^ They worship another likewise, named Naiigay, 
whose image, covered with felt or other cloth, every individual preserves 
in his house* To this deity they associate a wife and children, placing 

2 E the 
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BOOK 1. the former on his left side, and the latter before him, in a posture of 
CHAP. XLvn. reverential salutation. Him they consider as the divinity who presides 
over their terrestrial concerns, protects their children, and guards their 
cattle and their grain.^^® They shew him great respect, and at their 
meals they never omit to take a fat morsel of the flesh, and with it to 
grease the mouth of the idol, and at the same time the mouths of its 
wife and children.®®® They then throw out of the door some of the 
liquor in which the meat has been dressed, as an offering to the other 
spirits.^®® This being done, they consider that their deity and his 
family have had their proper share, and proceed to cat and drink with- 
out fui'ther cei'cmony. The rich amongst these people dress in cloth of 
gold and silks, with skins of the sable, the ermin, and other animals. 
All their accoutrements are of an expensive kind.^®^ Their arms are 
bows, iron maces, and in some instances, spears ; but the first is the 
weapon at which they are the most expert, being accustomed, from 
children, to employ it in their sports.^®® They wear defensive armour 
made of the thick hides of bufialoes and other beasts, dried by the 
fii'e, and thus rendered extremely hard and strong. They are brave 
in battle, almost to desperation, setting little value upon their lives, 
and exposing themselves without hesitation to all manner of daiiger. 
Their disposition is cruel. Tiicy arc capable of supporting every kind 
of privation, and when there is a necessity for it, can live for a month 
on the milk of their mares, and upon such wild animals as they may 
chance to catch. Their horses arc fed upon grass alone, and do not 
require barley or other grain.'*®* The men are habituated to remain on 
horseback during two days and two nights, without dismounting ; sleep- 
ing in that situation whilst their horses graze. No people upon earth 
can surpass them in fortitude under difficulties, nor shew greater 
patience under wants of every kind.'*®^ They are perfectly obedient to 
their chiefs, and are maintained at small expencc.^®® From these 
qualities, so essential to the formation of soldiers, it is, that they are 
fitted to subdue the world, as in fact they have done in regard to a con* 
siderablc portion of it.*®’' 


NOTES 
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397. “ The religion of the Burcdy ” says Bell « seems to be the same with 
“ that of the Kalmucks, which is downright paganism of the grossest kind. They 
“ talk indeed of an almighty and good Being, who created all things, whom 
“ they call burchuni but seem bewildered in obscure and fabulous notions 
“ concerning his nature and government. They have two high priests, to whom 
“ they pay great respect; one is called De^-tea, the other Kutukhtu.'* Bell’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 248. The Mongcdls believe in and worship one almighty 
“ Creator of all things. They hold that the Ktdukhtu is God’s vicegerent on 

earth; and that there will be a future state of rewards and punishments.” 
P. 281. I am informed that the religion of the Tonguts is the same with that 
“ of the Mongcdls ; that they hold the same opinions with respect to the transmit 
“ gration of the Delay-lama, as the Mongcdls do about the Kntukhtu, and that he 
“ is elected in the same manner.” P. 283. The hierarchy of which the Dcdai or 
Grand lama is generally considered as the head, was not established until so late 
as about the year 1426, according to Gaubil ; but the lamas simply, as priests of 
Shakia-muni, appear to have existed from a remote period, and the shamuns in the 
northern parts of Tartary, to be lamas in a ruder state of society. The Kictukktus 
stand in the same relation to the Grand lama, as the cardinals, or perhaps more 
nearly the cardinal-legates, to the Pope. 

398. This Tartar idol whose name is written Natagai in the Latitf editions, 
and Nachigcd in the Italian epitomes, is the Itoga of Plano Carpini, by whom 
the superstitious practices of these people are described in the following manner : 

Ils s’adonnent fort aux predictions, augures, vol des oiseaux, sorcelleries 
“ et enchantemens. Lorsque le diable leur feit quelque rdponse, ils croient que 
“ cela vient de Dieu m6me, etlenomment /toga.” Bergeron, p. 32. Bell speaks 
of sacrifices made to the deity who protected the flocks and herds of the Buraty 
Tartars. 

399. ‘‘ Ils le r^v^rent” Carpini adds et le craignent extrSmement, lui 
“ fliisant plusieurs offirandes, entre autres des pr^mices de leur boire et manger.” 
P. S3. “ Lorsque ces pauvres gens ” says the translator of Abu’lghazi “ croyent 

avoir k se louer de la protection de leurs idoles, il n’y a point d’honneurs dont 
“ ils ne les comblent a leur mani^re, en les couvrant de peaux de renards noirs 
“ et de zibelines, et en les pla 9 ant a I’endroit le plus honorable de leurs 

cabanes; ils leur frottent alors la bonche avec de la graisse d4«itoistoJi.” 
P. 489, note. ' 


BOOK I. 

CHAP. XLVrt, 

Notes, 
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400. Then goetli a servant out of the house ” says Rubruquis with a cup 
full of drinkej sprinkling it thrice towards the south, &c . . . .When the master 
hoMeth a cup iu his hand to clrinke, before he tasteth thereof, he poureth his 
part upon the ground.” Purchas, voL iii. p. 4. 


401. Such expensive dresses and accoutrements may have been worn by the 
princes and chiefs who served in the victorious armies of the descendants of 
Jengh-lhan^ and were enriched with the spoils of all Asia ; but the proper habit 
of these people is much more homely. Rubruquis, however, describes the 
dresses of the superior class as partaking of the luxury mentioned by our author. 
Concerning their garments and attire ” he says in his report to Jjouis IX. be 
it knowne to your majestie, that out of Caiaya and other vogiom of the east, 
out of Persia also and other countries of the south, there are brought unto 
them stuffes of silke, cloth of gold and cotton cloth, which they wear in lime 
of summer. But out of Russia . . . .and also out of many otlier countries of 
the north, which are subject unto them, the inhabitants bring them rich and 
costly skins of divers sorts, wherewith they are clad in winter.” P. 6. 

402 They are armed ” says Bell with bows and arrows, a sabre and lance, 
which they manage with great dexterity acquired by constant practice from 
their infancy.” VoL i. p. 50. 

403. Quelqiies-ims ” says Carpini ont des casques et des halecrets de euir 
en cettc forme ; il y a certaines courroies ou bandes de cuir de bicof, larges 
comme la main, qu’ils collent trois et quatre les uns centre les autres, puis 
iient bien cela avec de plus petiles courroies, ou des cordes.” P. 50. 

404. As these people, in their nomadic state, do not cultivate the earth, their 
cattle can only have what the soil spontaneously produces. 

405. Ils sent fort paliens a tout supporter,” says Carpini ; de sorte que 
quand ils jeunent, ne mangeant rien durant un ou deux jours, on no les voit 
pas porter cela avec impatience, mais ils jouent, chantent et passent le terns 
aussi gaiement quo s’ils avoient fait bonne chire. Quand ils sent 4 cheval ils 
endurent d’une mani^re surprenante Lexers du chaud et du froid ; ils ne sont 
delicate en aueune sorte.” P.35* 

406. Les Tariares ” says the same traveller sont les plus obfiissans du 
« moiide k leurs seigneurs • • • tils les r^vSrent ininiment, et ne leur disent jamais 

me menterie.” Ibid. 

407. E GauWi 
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407 . P . Gaubil describes tbe extent of territory possessed by Kublai and his BOOK I. 

family in tbe following summary : « II se vit maitre paisible de la Chine, du 

Pegu, du Tibet, de Tune et I’autre Tartarie, du Turque&tan et du pays 
‘‘ d’lgour ; Siam, la Cochinchine, le Tonquin et la Coree lui payoient le tribut. 

“ Les princes de sa raaison qui regnoient en Moscovie, en Assyria, en Perse, 

“ dans le Korassan et dans le Trausoxane, ne faisoient rien sans son consente- 
“ raent.” Observ. Chronol. p. 203. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Of the Tartar armies, and the manner in which they are constituted; of 
their order of marching ; of their provisions; and of their mode of 
attaching the enemy. 

When one of the great Tartar chiefs proceeds on an expedition, he chap.xlviii. 
puts himself at the head of an army of an hundred thousand horse, and 
organises them in the following manner. He appoints an officer to the 
command of every ten men, and others to command an hundred, a 
thousand, and ten thousand men, respectively. Thus ten of the officers 
commanding ten men take their orders from him who commands a hun- 
dred; of these, each ten, from him who commands a thousand; and 
each ten of these latter, from him who commands ten thousand. By 
this arrangement each officer has only to attend to the management of 
ten men or ten bodies of men; and when the commander of these 
hundred thousand men has occasion to make a detachment for any 
particular service, he issues his orders to the commanders of ten thou- 
sand to furnish him with a thousand men, each; and these, in like 
manner, to the commanders of a thousand, who give their orders to 
those commanding a hundred ; until the order reaches those command- 
ing ten, by whom the number required is immediately supplied to their 
superior officers. A hundred men are in this manner delivered to every 
officer commanding a thousand, and a thousand men to every officer 
commanding ten thousand.'^®® The drafting takes place without delay, 
and all are implicitly obedient to their respective superiors. Every 

company 
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BOOK I. company of a hundred men is denominated a tuc, and ten of these coi 
OHAP.XLV Hi. stitute a toman^^^ When the army proceeds on service, a body of int 
is sent two days march in advance, and parties are stationed upon eac 
flank and in the rear, in order to prevent its being attacked by surpris 
Wlien the service is distant, they carry but little with them, and tha 
chiefly, what is requisite for their encampment, and utensils for cooking 
They subsist for the most part upon milk, as has been said. Each ma 
has, on an average, eighteen horses and mares, and when that whic 
they ride is fatigued, they change it for another.*^® They are provide' 
with small tents made of felt, under 'which they shelter themselvc 
against rain.^^i vShouId circumstances render it necessary, in the cxccu 
tion of a duty that requires dispatch, they can march for fen day 
together without dressing victuals j during which time they subsist upoi 
the blood drawn from their horses, each man opening a vein and tlrink 
ing from his own cattle.'*^-^ They make provision also of milk, thickenee 
and dried to the state of a hard paste (or curd), which is prepared in 
the following manner. They boil the milk, and skimming olf the rich 
or creamy part as it rises to the top, put it into a separate vessel as 
butter 5 for so long as that remains in the milk, it will not become hard. 
The latter is then exposed to the sun until it dries. Upon going on 
service, they carry with them about ten pounds for each man, and of 
this, half a pound is put, every morning, into a leathern bottle or small 
ouire, with as much water as is thought necessary. By their motion in 
riding the contents are violently shaken, and a thin porridge is produced, 
upon wliich they make their dinner.^'^ When these Tartars come to 
engage in battle, they never mix with the enemy, but keep hovering 
about him, discharging their arrows first from one side and then from 
the other, occasionally pretending to fly, and during their flight, 
shooting arrows backwards at their pursuers, killing men and horses, 
as if they were combating face to face. In this sort of warfare the 
adversary imagines he has gained a victory, when in fact he has lost the 
battle; for the Tartars observing the mischief they have done him, 
• wheel about, and renewing the fight overpower his remaining troops 
and make them prisoners, ia spite of their utmost exertions,^ Their 
horses are so well broken-in to quick changes of movement, that upon 
the signal given they instantly turn in every direction ; and by these 

rapid 
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rapid manoeuvres many victories have been obtained. All that has been BOOK L 
here related is spoken of the original manners of the Tartar chiefs ; cHApjavui. 
but at the present day they are much corrupted.^^^ Those who dwell 
at forsaking their own laws, have adopted the customs of the 

people who worship idols, and those who inhabit the eastern provinces, 
have adopted the manners of the Sacarens.^^^ 


NOTES. 

408. The correctness of our author’s account of the constitution of the Mungal 
armies will appear from comparing it with the following passage from the French 
translation of AbuTghazi’s History of the Tartars ; Zingis-chan estoit un prince 

d’un grand genie ; ce qu’on peut voir en partie par la discipline qu’il avoit 
establie parmi ses troupes, qu’il avoit divisees en plusieurs corps de 10,000 
homnies, et chacun de ces corps avoit son commandant particulier appelle 
iuman-agasiy aga voulant dire un commandant et tuman dix mille ; ces corps 
“ estoient subdivisez en bataillons de 1,^000 Jhommes, ayant chacun son chef 
appelle miny^agan ou commandant de mille ; ces bataillons estoient pareille- 
ment divisez en compagnies de lOOhommes, ayant chacun son capitaine appelld 
gus-agasi ou commandant de cent,* et ces compagnies estoient encore partagees 
en pelotons de 10 homraes, ayant chacun son officier appelle un-agad ou com- 
mandant de dix; mais toutes ces divisions estoient subordonnees les unes aux 
autres, et recevoient leurs ordres du commandant en chef de tout le corps.” 
P. 348. This decimal progression of commands is noticed also by S/SaA RoWs 
ambassadors, who mention, amongst the persons composing the emperor’s court 
at Khan-haliky ceux qui commandoient k dix mille hommes, suivis de ceux qui 
commandoient a mille, et apres eux etoient ceux qui ne oommandoient qn’^ 
cent.” P. 6. 

409. Tofmn is the usual Persian term for a body of ten thousand men. 
The word tucy as signifying a hundred,” is not to be found in the fictionaries. 
It may perhaps be an orthographical corruption of dusy suSy yuzy by Which that 
number is expressed in the dialects of different Tartar tribes. 

410. It seems nearly incredible that each individual should have this number of 

horses, and it should perhaps be understood of the officers only : yet al the 
subsistence of the whole depends in a great measure upon the milk and the flesh 
of this animal, and the herds of other cattle are comparatively smldl^r' the horses 
and mares must necessarily be extremely nmrorous. Taj^s ” says Bell 

having 
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BOOK. I. having always many spare horses to hill and eat, are at no loss for provisions 
“ (in their irruptions).” VoL i. p. 199. “ 11 ne faut pas courir trop apr^s eux ” 

CHAP XLiVlII 

says P. Carpini, in his instructions for catching these Tartars, “ pour ne pas fa- 
Notes. tiguer les chevaux, car les Tartares en ont en plus grand nombre et de plus 
“ frais; parce que celui qu’ils auront monte un jour, ils ne s’en serviront de trois 
“ ou quatre jours apr^s, et ainsi ils les ont toujours frais.” Bergeron, p. 63. 
This implies the possession of several horses by each private soldier. 

411. “ The Tartar tents” says Bell “are much preferable (to ours); for 
“ their figure being round and taper, like a bee-hive, the wind takes but little 
“ hold of them ; and they stand equally well on a sandy or on any other surface. 
“ They are besides, warmer, more easily erected, taken down, and transported.” 
Vol. i.p. 323. 

412. The Scjthian or Sarmatian practice of drawing blood from horses, as an 
article of sustenance or luxurious indulgence, and also that of preserving milk 
for use, in a concrete form, were well known to the ancients, as appears from 
the following, amongst many passages that might be quoted : 

“ Et lac concietum cum sanguine potat equino.” 

ViTgil, Gear, iii. 463. 

“ Sauromatum taceo, ac Moscum, solitosque cruentum 

“ Lac potare Getas, et pocula tingeic venis.” 

Stdomi, Parag, ad milum. 

413. “ On long marches” says Bell “ all their provisions consist of cheese or 
rather dried curd, made up into little balls, which they drink when pounded 

“ and mixt with water.” Vol. i. p. 34. “ We were presented ” says Turner 
with a profusion of fresh, rich milk, and a preparation called in the language 
“ of India, d/iy, which is milk acidulated by means of buttermilk boiled in it, 
“ and kept till it is slightly coagulated. The kzimmuz of the Tartars is mare’s 
milk prepared by the same process ; this is sometimes dried in masses till it 
resembles chalk ; and is used to give a relish to the water they drink, by solu* 
“ tion with it. I have been told that the operation of drying it is sometimes 
“ performed by tying the dhy tight in bags of cloth, and suspending it under 
the horses’ bellies.” Embassy to Tibet, p. 195. 

414. “ Ils ne scavent pas ce que c’est que de se battre en rang ou en ordre, 
“ mais quand ils vont 4 la charge ils y vont par troupes, avec chacune son 
“ commandant a la teste ; cependant ila ont de la bravoure au de-la de tout ce 
“ qu’on s^auroit s’imaginer.” Hist, gdn&l. p. 700, note. The reader wEl h«re 

be 
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be reminded of wbat the ancients have told us of the Parthian and Scythian modes 
of warfare, and of the fate of Crassus and others. 


BOOK L 

CHAKXLVm. 


415. By the corruption of manners he may be supposed to allude to the effects 
produced by the conquest of China, which gave to these rude and hardy people 
a taste for the enjoyment of ease and luxuries. So enervated did the Mungals 
become, before the expiration of a century, that they were ignominiously driven 
back to their deserts by an insurrection of the Chinese population. 


416. As the situation of UkaJca or Ouchacha is here placed in opposition to 
that of the eastern provinces, we may presume it to be Okcik or OJcaka of Abul- 
feda, on the banks of the Etel or Wolga, not far from Sard, which was visited 
by the father and uncle of our author, in their first journey. See Note 12. 
The relative term eastern is not, however, intended to apply to those provinces 
which we, in respect to China, call Eastern Tartary, but to the country lying 
eastward of the Caspian. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Of the rules of justice observed by these people ; and of an imaginary 
land of marriage contracted between the deceased children of different 
families. 

Justice is administered by them in the following manner. When a chap.xlix. 
person is convicted of a robbery not meriting the punishment of death, 
he is condemed to receive a certain number of strokes with a cane j 
seven, seventeen, twenty-seven, thirty-seven, forty-seven, or as far as 
one hundred, according to the value of the article stolen and cir- 
cumstances of the theft : and many die under this chastisement.^^^ 

When for stealing a horse or other article that subjects the offender to 
capital punishment, he is condemned to suffer death, the sentence is 
executed by cutting his body in two with a sword.^^® But if the thief 
has the means of paying nine times the value of theproperty Stbleoi he 
escapes all further punishmenl.^^® It is usual for every chief of a tribe 
or other person possessing large cattle, sucll ^ fi^'^^liaces, camels, 
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oxen, or cows, to distinguish them by his mark, and then to suffer 
them to graze at large, in any part of the plains or mountains, without 
employing herdsmen to look after them ; and if any of them should 
happen to mix with the cattle of other proprietors, they are restored to 
the person whose mark they bear.'^^o Sheep and goats, on the contrary, 
have people to attend them. Their cattle of every kind are well-sized, 
fat, and exceedingly handsome.^^^ When one man has had a son, and 
another man a daughter, although both may have been dead for some 
years, they have a practice of contracting a marriage between their 
deceased children, and of bestowing the girl upon the youth. They at 
the same time paint upon pieces of paper human figures to represent 
attendants with horses and other animals, dresses of all kinds, money, 
and every article of furniture ; and all these, together with the mar- 
riage-contract, which is regularly drawn up, they commit to the flames; 
in order that through the medium of the smoke (as they believe) these 
things may be conveyed to their children in the other world, and that 
they may become husband and wife in due form. After tins corcmon;y 
the fathers and mothers consider themselves as mutually related, in the 
same manner as if a real connexion had taken place between their 
living children.'*-^ Having thus given an account of the manners and 
customs of the Tartars, although not yet of the brilliant acts and 
enterprises of their Grand khan, who is Lord of all the Tartars ; we 
shall now return to our former subject, that is, to the extensive plain 
which we were traversing when we stopped to relate the history of tins 
people. 


NOTES. 

417. To this punishment, which is known to be common in China, the Portu- 
guese have given the name of basiamdo (from bastano a staff or cane). Amongst 
the wise regulations of a certain Chinese emperor, it is said : “ D^s-lors il fit u« 
ioy, qui ordonnoit de ne pins donner la bastonnade sur le dos des coupal)les, 
“ raais plus bas, et de la manure qu’elle se pratique encore aujourdliui dans 
tout rerapire,*’ Du Halde, t. i. p. 439. “ Si quelqu’un ” sajs Carpini 

d^coavre leurs entrepriscs, primsipalement quand ils veuient aller k la guerre, 
“ lb liii font donner des coups de bSton sur le dos par un honime robuste, de 

toute 
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toute sa force.” Bergeronj p. 38. For particular details of the mode of ap- 
plying this punishmentj the reader may consult the Abb6 Grosier’s Gen. Des- 
cription of China, vol. iL chap. viL, and Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 16L 


BOOK L 

CHAP. XUX. 
Notes. 


418. In China, where the criminal law of the Tartars may be supposed to have 
had much influence, the punishments of decapitation and of cutting the bodies 
into many pieces, are in use for certain great ofienses. 


419. This commutation of punishment might be presumed a corruption rather 
than a principle of law ; but a similar rule is not unknown in other countries. 
In the Sumatran codes not only thefts are compromised by the payment of double 
the % alue of the article stolen, and a fine to the magistrates, but even for murder, 
a pecuniary compensation, proportioned to the rank of the deceased, is regularly 
established. 

420. Pour leurs bestiaux,” says P. Gerbillon, ils les laissent paitre a leur 
gre, et ils n’en preniient d’ autre soin que celui d’aller tirer leur lait.” Du 

Halde, t. iv. p. 117. Si on a perdu quelques bPtes,” says Carpini, quicon- 
que les trouve, ou il les laisse la sans les prendre, ou il les remene a ceux qui 
sent destinez a cela* ceux a qui elles apartiennent les allant redemander, on 
les leur rend aussi t6t sans difficulte.” Bergeron, p. 35. 

421. Their horned cattle” says Bell are very large. Their sheep have 
broad tails, and their mutton is excellent. They have also great abundance of 
goats.” Yol. i. p. 246. 

422. This custom, however extraordinary, is of the same character as many 
of the grave absurdities to be found in the Chinese institutions. We are told by 
P. Navarette that it exists in one of the northern provinces, bordering on the 
country of the Mungds^ and where of course we may look for a similarity of 
practices. In the province of Shan-si^^ he says they have a ridiculous cus- 

tom, which is to marry dead folks. F. Michael Trigaucius a Jesuit, who lived 
several years in that province, told it us whilst we were confined. It falls out 
that one man’s son, and another’s daughter die. Whilst the cofiins are in the 
house (and they use to keep them two or three years or longer) the parents 
agree to marry them ; they send the usual presents as if they were alive, with 
much ceremony and musick. After this they put together the two coffins, keep 
the wedding dinner before them, and lastly they lay them together in one tomb. 
The parents from this time are looked upon not only as friends bit relations, 
as they would have been had their children been married living*” Churchill’s 
Collect. voL i. p. §9. This ” says Malcolm is said to bO still an usage in 
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“ Tartary. They throw the contract in the fire, and conceive the smoke ascends 
“ to the departed children, who marry in the other world. Petit de la Croix, in 
“ his life of Chenghiz, mentions this fact ; and I find it stated in a Persian manu- 
‘‘ script, written by a man of learning and information.” Hist, of Persia, vol. i. 
p. 413, note. 


CHAPTER L. 

Of the plain of Bargu 7iear Kara-horan ; of the customs of its inhabi- 
tants ; of the ocean, at the distance of forty days’ journey from thence ; 
of the falcons produced m the country on its border's ; and of ike hear- 
ings o/‘ the northern constellation to an observer in those parts. 

{'HAP. L. Upon leaving Kara-lurun and the mountains of Altai, the burial- 
place, as has been said, of the imperial Tartar family, you proceed, 
in a northern direction, through a country termed the plain of Bargu, 
extending to the distance of about sixty days journey.'*'^-^ The people 
who dwell there are called Mekriti,*^^ a rude tribe, who live upon 
the flesh of animals, the largest of which are of the nature of stags ; 
and these they also make use of for the purposes of travel ling.’**^'' 
They feed likewise upon the birds that frequent their numerous lakes 
and marshes j as well as upon fish. It is at the moulting season, or 
during summer, that the birds seek these waters, and being then, from 
want of their feathers, incapable of flight, they are taken by the 
natives without difiiculty. This plain borders on the ocean at its 
northern extremity. The customs and manners of the people i*esemble 
those of the Tartars that have been described, and they are subjects of 
the Grand khan. They have neither corn nor wine ; and although in 
summer they derive subsistence from the chase, yet in winter the cold 
is so excessive that neither birds nor beasts can remain thcre.'*^^' Upon 
travelling forty days, as it is said, you reach the (northern) ocean 
Near to this is a mountain, in which, as well as in the neighbouring plain, 
vultures and peregrine falcons have their nests. Neither men nor 
cattle are found there, and of birds there is only a species called 

bargelak. 
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hargelah, and the falcons to which they serve for food. The former BOOK I. 
are about the size of a partridge, with tail's like the swallow, claws like ch^p l 
those of the parrot kind, and are swift of flight.*28 'W'hen the Grand 
khan is desirous of having a brood of peregrine falcons, he sends to 
procure them at this place ; and in an island lying oflP the coast, ger. 
falcons are found in such numbers that his majesty may be supplied 
with as many of them as he pleases.^29 Jt nmst not be supposed that 
the gerfalcons sent from Europe for the use of the Tartars are conveyed 
to the court of the Grand khan. They go only to some of the Tartar 
or other chiefs of the Levant, bordering on the countries of the Coma- 
nians and Armenians. This island is situated so far to the north, that 
the polar constellation appears to have in part a southerly bearing.^^® 

Having thus spoken of the regions in the vicinity of the northern ocean, 
w'e shall now describe the provinces lying nearer to the residence of the 
Grand khan, and shall return to that of Kampion, of which mention 
has already been made. 


NOTES. 

423. The name of Bargu (as has already been observed in Note 363) appears 
in Strahlenberg's map of Tartary, near the south-western part of the lake or sea 
of Baikal and in D’Anville’s on the north-east side, but by our author it is applied 
to the country extending from thence, many days journey towards the Frozen 
Ocean, and seems to correspond to what we terra Siberia. This misapplication 
(as he considers it) is noticed by Strahlenberg who observes that “ the name 
“ of Bargu is to be found in the old map of Great Tartary, though in a very 

wrong place, viz. towards the Mare Glaciate.” Note 8. p. 14. It may have 
happened, however, that in the course of four centuries, one vague appellation 
may have superseded another ; and I believe it will not be contended that Siberia 
is the indigenous name of the region on which it has been bestowed. 

424. Of this tribe of MelcrUi (which in the epitomes is Mecriit, but in the Latin 
edition Medita) frequent mention is made in the Tartar histories, by the names of 
MerMt and Markat, whose country was amongst the first of the conquests made 
by Jengiz~kkan, being in his immediate vicinity. Its situation is not pointed out 
with any degree of precision, but that it is far northwards may be inferred firom 
a passage in THistoire gdndrale des Huns, where, speaking of the defeat of the 

Naimam 
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Naimmis and dispersion of their princes, it is said : “ Tons prirent la fuite, ei 
se retirerent vers la riviere di’Irtisch, ou ils s’^tablirenl, et y forni^rent un 
“ puissant parti qui etoit soulenu par Toctahegh, khan des Merkites.''' Liv. xv. 
p. gS. “ Ceux de la tribu des Markats’’’ says Abu’lghazi “ avoient du temps de 
Zingis-Chan un chan appelle Tochtabegi, qui estoit tousjours aux prises avec 
“ Zingis-Chan.” Bi,ist. gendal. p. 130. This was probably the most northern tribe 
with whose name our author was acquainted, and although he now proceeds to 
speak (in very general terras) of those extensive regions which lie between the 
rivers Oby and Lena, it may be presumed that he knew nothing of them but 
from the report of others 5 nor does he attempt to make it understood that he had 
visited them in person. 

425. This is tlie rein-deer, a large and beaiitiful species of cervus, in size equal 
to the elk, and in shape not unlike our red deer. Throughout Siberia and Lap- 
land it is employed to draw the travelling sledges over the snow ; as in the north- 
eastern parts of Tartary, dogs arc used for the same purpose. The expression 
in the text, “ liquaFancho cavalcano,” implies that the natives ride upon their 
backs ; and so it is commonly translated ; but this must have been a misconception 
either on the part of our author, or, more probably, of those who made the 
early versions of his work. It may be observed that some degree of ambiguity 
attends the use of the word cavalcare, which, as a verb neuter, is often applied to 
travelling in general, without reference to the mode, but here the construction 
gives it an active sense. 

426. The description of these people and their country corresponds with what 
we read of many of the savage tribes that wander over those inhospitable deserts 
through which the great northern rivers flow. Bell says of the VcguUiiz, whom 
he met with on one of the streams which fall into the Tobol, whose waters are 
discharged into the Irtish, above its junction with the Oby, that “ they know no- 
“ thing of agriculture ; but live in huts in the woods, and subsist by hunting and 
“ fishing,” Vol. i. p. 173. “ Les bords de la riviere do Lena,” says P. Gerbillon, 
‘‘ qui est beaucoup a rorient de la rividre Genissea, sont habitez par un autre 
“ peuple quo les Muscovites nommont Yako .... La chasse et la p 6 che font tout 
“ leur occupation. Les lieux garnis de hois sont habitez par des peoples <{uc 
“ les Moscovites appellent Tongousse, et les Mantcheoux nomment Orotchou .... 
“ Ils s’occupent continuellement de la chasse et de la p€che .... Ils se font des 
“ cabannes qu’ils couvrent de peaux d’^lans et de rennes .... Tout le pays qui 
“ est au nord de la rivi 6 re de Saghalien oula, jusqu’i la Mer Glaciale, entre le 
“ m^ridien de Peking et la Mer Orientale, n’est qu’un desert entiorement 
inhabit^. Les Moscovites nous dirent qu’ils avoient parcouru tout ce pays sans 
“ y trouver d’habitans, a la reserve d’un seul endroit, sur les bords d’une riviere 

“ nommde 
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Bommee Oudi^ oA quelques chasseurs s’etoient etablis.” Du Halde^ 1 iv. p. BOOK L 

56-57. 

CHAP. L. 

427. This distance of forty days journey must be understood to commence 
from the plain or stepp of Bargu. He speaks of it in a qualified maiiner^^ and 
not as of a tract that he had himself visited. 

428. I am unable to ascertain this bird, either from Pennant’s Arctic Zoology, 
or the Travels of Professor Pallas : but there is reason to believe that, notwith- 
standing the labours of these eminent naturalists, the animals of the northern 
parts of Siberia are still but imperfectly known. The circumstance of its having 
two claws behind, like the parrot tribe, might lead us to suppose it a species of 
cuculm. 

429. In the province of Dauria,” says Strahlenberg, and near the river 
Amour (the Saghalien oula of the Jesuits) there are a great many milk- white 
falcons, which are sent in great numbers to China.” P. 361. I could not 
but admire ” says Bell the beauty of these fine birds » « • . They are brought 
from Siberia, or places to the north of the river Araoor.” Travels, vol. ii. 

p. 79. Among the presents sent by the Czar Ivan Basiliewitz, by his ambassador, 
to Queen Mary, in 1556 (as mentioned by Hakluyt), was a large and fair white 
jerfawcon^ for the wild swan, crane, goose, and other great fowls.” 

430. The Italian words la stella tramontana,” which in the text is translated, 
the polar constellation,” should perhaps be, in strictness, the polar star ; ” 

but although our author’s ideas upon matters of science were not in general very 
correct, yet he evidently possessed a large portion of common sense, and we 
must presume his meaning to have been that the conspicuous stars in the tail of 
the Lesser Bear, or perhaps what are called the pointers, of the Greater, appeared 
to the south of a person situated at the extreme part of the northern continent. 

In Fra Mauro’s map we find the words : Qui la Tramontma roman in me%zodiJ^* 


CHAPTJER 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Of the Jcingdom of Ergiml a^oinhig to that of Kampion, and of the city 
of Singui ; of a species of oxen covered mth extremely fne hair ; qf 
the form of the animal that yields the music, and the mode of taking it ; 
and of the customs of the inhaUtants of that country and the beauty of 
the women. 

Upon leaving Kampion and proceeding five days journey towards the 
East, in the course of which travellers are frequently terrified in the night- 
time, by the voices of spirits, they reach a kingdom named Ergirnd,^'*"^ 
subject to the Grand khan, and included in the province of Tangut. 
Within the limits of this kingdom are several principalities, the inhabi- 
tants of which are, in general, idolaters, with some few Christians and 
Turkomans.^3® Amongst many cities and strong places the principal 
one is Ergimd. Proceeding from thence in a south-pastern direction, 
the road takes you to Kataia, and in that route you find a city called 
Singui,^^'^ in a district of the same name, where are many towns and 
castles, in like manner belonging to Tangut, and under the dominion 
of the Grand Idian.'^'^ The population of this country consists chiefly 
of idolaters j but there are also some Mahometans and Christians.^'*"’ 
Here are found many wild cattle that in point of size may be compared 
to elephants. Their colour is a mixture of white and black, and their 
figure is beautiful. The hair upon every part of their bodies lies down 
smooth, excepting upon the shoulder, where it stands up, to the Iieigiit 
of about three palms. This hair, or rather wool, is white, and more 
soft and delicate than silk.'*®® Marco Polo carried some of it to 
Venice, as a singular curiosity, and such it was esteemed by all who 
saw it.*®'' Many of these cattle taken wild, have become domesticated, 
and the breed produced between them and the common cow, are noble 
animals, and better qualified to undergo fatigue than any other kind. 
They are accustomed to carry heavier burthens and to perform twice 
the labour in husbandry that could be derived from the ordinary sort; 
being both active and powerful.^® In this country it is that the 
fin^it and most valuable musk is procured.*®® The animal which yields 

it 
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it is not larger than the female goat, but in form resembles the antelope. BOOK I, 

Its coat is like that of the larger kind of deer : its feet and tail are cha^i. 

those of the antelope, but it has not the horns. It is provided with 

four projecting teeth or tusks, three inches in length ; two in the upper 

jaw pointing downwards, and two in the lower jaw pointing upwards j 

small in proportion to their length, and white as ivory. Upon the 

whole it is a handsome creature. At the time when the moon is at the 

full, a bag or impostume of coagulated blood forms itself about the 

umbilical region ; and those whose occupation it is to take the animal, 

avail themselves of the moon-light for that purpose ; when they cut off 

the membrane and afterwards dry it, with its contents, in the sun.^^® 

It proves the finest musk that is known. Great numbers are caught, 
and the flesh is esteemed good to eat.^'*^ Marco Polo brought with 
him to Venice, the head and the feet of one of them dried. The 
inhabitants of this country employ themselves in trade and manufac- 
tures. They have grain in abundance. The extent of the province is 
twenty-five days journey. Pheasants are found in it that are twice the 
size of ours, but something smaller than the peacock. The tail-feathers 
are eight or ten palms in length .^2 There are other pheasants also, 
in size and appearance like our own } as well as a great variety of other 
birds, some of which have beautiful plumage. The inhabitants are 
idolaters.'*^^ In person they are inclined to corpulency, and their noses 
are small. Their hair is black, and they have scarcely any beard or 
only a few scattered hairs on the chin.^*^ The women of the superior 
class are in like manner free from superfluous hairs ; their skins are 
fair, and they are well formed ; but in their manners they are dis- 
solute.445 The men are much devoted to female society; and accord- 
ing to their laws and customs they may have as many wives as they 
please ; provided they are able to maintain them. If a young woman, 
although poor, be handsome, the rich are induced to take her to wife, 
and in order to obtain her, make valuable presents to h^r parents and 
relations ; beauty alone being the quality held in estimation. We shall 
now take our leave of this district, and proceed to speak of another, 
situated further to the eastward.^® 
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BOOK I. 431. ilic corrupted name of Ergimil or Ergi-nm\ is meant (as maj be cois- 
Jcctured from the circumstances) that district of Tangiit whicli is called bj the 
Tartars Kolmwr, and by the Chinese, ilohonor or Ilohonol, and is by some 
* “ considered as Temgut proper. The distance of its lake from tlie city of Kampion 
or Kan-cheii is about one hundred and forty miles, in a direction nearly south, 
which could scarcely be travelled in five days, through a mountainous tract ; 
but (he situation of its principal tovrn may have been much nearer to that place, 
and perhaps to the eastward of its meridian, on the banks of the Olan-mm cv. 
In the Basle edition the name is written Erigimul, in the older Latin, Erginml, 
and in the Italian epitomes, Ergiutd ; but none of them, apparently, more cor- 
rect than the Ergi-nul of Ramusio; the latter part of which seems to be the word 
Mr or n6r, signifying a lake, 

432. It is probable that by Turkomans are here meant, not as in Book i. ch. iii. 
the people of Asia minor so called, but the Bucharians or natives of the IjCsser 
Bucharia (comprizing the cities of Kashgar, Yerkai, and Khotai), nho at the 
present day, are the most active traders of Chinese Tai tary. Professor Pallas 
mentions that at Kiakhta, near Selhiginski, the frontier trading town of tlie Rus- 
sian empire, (heir supplies of rhubarb, lor the markets of Jiurope, are obtained 
tlirougli u Bucharian family, which had long engrossed the commerce in that 
ariicle. 


433. Singui (as the name appears in the texts of Ramusio, of the Basle edition, 
and of the older Latin, but in the manuscripts, Signi and SigTti, and in the epi- 
touHs, Sirigtti) has been supposed by some to moan the city of Si-gnmi-fii, the 
capital of the pro\ ince of Shen-si. Bnt the hitter is situated near (lie eastern 
border of the province, and in the heart of China ; nhereas it is Temgut that our 
author is still dc.scribing ; and although the western extremity of Shensi formerly 
beIo?(ged to the Sijem or Tte/an (people of Tangut), such was not the case with 
respect to tlu* interior part of the province, Singui qv Signi, on the contrary, 
was, 1 have no doulit, intended for the celebrated mart of Si-ning (the Sriin of 
J*a!l<ts), ou the western verge of Shen-si, and distant only a few days journey, 
ill a south-eastern direction, from Mokomr. It has been at all periods, and is 
Ht tWa d*iy, the great halting-place for travellers between Tibet and Peking, and 
therefore properly said to lie in the road to JKotaia. “ La ville de Sining ” says 
Du Ilaldc “ qni est dc 36 degrez 59 min. n’est pas grande, mais eile surpaase 
“ celle de Ning-hia par son commerce : tout ce qui vient dc pelletrie do la Tar- 

“ taric 
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tarie occidentalej se vend dans cette ville, ou dans un bonrg voisin nomme BOOK L 
Topa. , . . On y trouve presque tout ce qu’on pent souhaiter de marchandises 
etrangeres et de la Chine.” T. i. p. 40. In note 347 will be seen the account 
given by Professor Pallas of the situation of this place. 

434. These numerous castles or forts are likewise noticed by Du Halde^ who 
describes the western part of Shensi as consisting of two great vallies, diverging 
from a pointy and advancing, the one in a northern, the other in a western di- 
rection, into the country of the Sifan. L’nne ” he says va vers le Nord .... 

occupee par les trois grandes villes de Lan4cheou^ de Kan4cheou^ de Sou4cheou^ 
et par plusieurs forts qui en dependent : Fautre vallee s’etend a FOuest plus de 
vingt lieues jusqu’^ Sining^ et est pleine aussi de petites places qui lui sont 
soumises, et qui rendent les Chinois maitres absolus de tout le plat pays.” T. 
i. p. 41. This tract formed no original part of the empire, but was a conquered 
district, taken from Tangut (to which our author considers it as belonging in his 
time) and annexed to Shensi. 

435. Quand le P. Regis y etoit (a Topa^ bourg pr^s de Sining) pour travaiiler 
a la carte du pays, il y trouva trois ou quatre Armeniens Catholiques, qui s"y 
etoient ^tablis, et avoient boutique ouverte des belles peaux qu’ils alloient 
chercher chez les Tartares.” T. i. p. 40. The settling of these Armenian 

Christians at a place on the borders of China, about the end of the seventeenth 
century, has not any connexion with the establishment of Nestorians at the same 
spot, about the end of the thirteenth ; but the modern fact serves to shew that 
there is nothing extraordinary or incredible in our author^s assertion ; and parti- 
cularly when it is considered that the family of Jengi%*hhany having no predilec- 
tion (as far as it appears) for any particular religion, granted protection indis- 
criminately, to all. 

436. This fine species of los is particularly described by Turner, as well in his 
Embassy to Tibet, as in the Asiatic Researches, vol. iv., by the name of the yak 
of Tartary or bushy4ailed bull of Tibet. Over the shoulders’^ he observes 

rises a thick muscle covered with a profusion of soft hair, which in general is 
longer and more copious than that along the ridge of the back to the setting on 
of the tail. The tail is composed of a prodigious quantity of long flowing, glos- 
sy hair . • . .The shoulders, rump, and upper part of the body are clothed with 
a sort of soft, thick wool ; but the inferior parts with straight, pendent hmr, 
that descends below the knee . • • .There is a great variety of eolottrs hmongst 
them, but black or wbite are the most prevalent.” Embassy, p. 1S6. With 
respect to its height, Which our author has magnified, it is said burner, to be 
abbot that of the Bnglish bull, but, from the proftfsb quantify of hair with which 
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it is covered it seems to be of great bulk.’’ It is distinguisbed by the name of 
bos grmmkns^ 


437, This assertion, which puts our author’s veracity to a specific test, would 
have exposed him to direct contradiction, if a specimen so curious and novel had 
not been actually produced at Venice. 


438, They (the^^^/cs, Turner adds) are a very valuable property to the tribes 
of itinerant Tartars called Dukba, who live in tents, and tend them from place 
to place ; they at the same time afford their herdsmen an easy mode of convey- 
ance, a good covering, and wholesome subsistence. They are never employed 
in agriculture ” (it is obvious that this may not be the case in every district) 
but are extremelj useful as beasts of burden • for they are strong, sure-fooled? 
and carry a great weight,” P. 187. These qualities are strongly exemplified 

in Moorcroft’s journey to Lake Mdnasarovera^ Asiat. Res. voL xii. 

439, It is generally asserted that the musk of Tibet or of the part of Tartary 
bordering upon the north-west of China, is superior to that procured in the 
Cdiinese provinces. On trouve” says Martini quaniitc de muse dans cetle 

province (Shensi)^ comme aussi dans cellos de Suchiun et de Yunnan ot autre^ 
lieux qui approcheni k plus du couchanV^ Thevenot, t. ii. p, 57. Ordinaire- 
ment le muse de Tibet” say the Arabian travellers of the ninth century o'-! 
boaucoiip meilleur que celuy de la Chine.” Anciennes Relations, p, 9L 


440, L’animal qui porie le muse, est grande comme line petite clnHw. 11 a 
mm le ventre une bourse trois ou quatre fois grossc comme !e ponce ; quand on 
« ia coupe, on croiroit que e’est un morceau de graisse ou de lard : on la fail 
s6cher jusqu’i ce que cette mati^re so puisse rdduire en poudre, et alors on le 
vend dans le pajs mdme au poids de Targent. Cette poudre est de couleiir 
jaunfitie, et a une odour admirable.” Du Halde, t, i. p. 108. From Turner 
have a more particular although unscientific account of what is usually 
termed the musk deer, which in the language of Tibet (he says) is called and 
the vascular covering of the musk, latcha* After speaking of the long haired 
cattle, he proceeds in the next place (as does our author) to say : The musk- 
deer too, which produce a valuable article of revenue, are in great abundance 
in the vicinity of these mountains. This animal is observed to delight in the 
most intense cold, and is always found in places bordering on snow. Two long 
curved tusks, proceeding from the upper Jaw, and directed downwards, seem 
intended principally to serve him for the purpose of digging roots, which are 
said to be his usual food; yet it is possible they may also be weapons of 
offence# * # .They are about the height of a moderately sized log, wiidh they 

reseinbk 
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resemble much in the figure of the body; but they are still more like the hog- 
‘‘ deer, so termed in Bengal, from the same similitude. Thej have a small head, 
“ a thick and round hind quarter, no scut, and extremely delicate limbs. The 
“ greatest singularity in this animal, is the sort of hair with which it is covered, 
“ which is prodigiously copious, and grows erect all over the body, between two 
" and three inches long, lying smooth only where it is short, on the head, legs, 
and ears . . . .The colour, at the base, is %vhite, in the middle black, and brown 
“ at the points. The musk is a secretion formed in a little bag or tumor, resem- 
“ bling a wen, situated at the navel ; and is found only in the male.” Embassy 
to Tibet, p. 200. 

“ It is but a vei’y little while ” says J. Rh. Forster, in 1786 since there was 
“ a live musk*goat at Versailles; to which the description here given answers 
perfectly well, except in this one particular, that it hath only two such teeth 
“ of three inches long in the upper jaw, but in the under jaw there are eight 
cutting teeth, besides six grinders in each jaw bone. There must therefbre be 
a mistake either in Marco Polo’s description, or in the translation of it, or 
“ else his musk-goat must have been difierent from that which was kept alive at 
Versailles, as also from that, of which I have seen the skin stuffed, in Sir 
“ Ashton Lever’s Museum.” Vojages and Discov. p. 139, note. With respect 
to the second pair of tpsks, from the under jaw, it is to be suspected that upon 
bringing to Europe the skulls of several uncommon animals, he may have 
mistaken for that of the musk, a skull of the hog-deer or hdbi~r&sa. In a work 
published at Calcutta in 1798, called the “ Oriental Miscellany,” (vol. i. p. 129), 
tliere is a scientific description of the “ Thibet Musk,” by Dr. Fleming, with a 
plate from an accurate drawing of the animal made by Mr. Home. See also an 
engraving of the head, in Kirkpatrick’s account of Nepaul. 

441. The circumstance of the flesh serving for food is noticed by several 

writers, and particularly by Martini who says ; Get animal ne ressemble pas mal 
“ k une petit cerf, si ce n’est que le poil tire davantage sur le noir, et qu’il n’a 
“ point de hois : les Chinois en mangent la chair quand ils Font tud.” Thevenot, 
t. ii. p. 57. “ La chair” says another missionary “ en est bonne ^ manger, et 

“ on la sert sur les meilleures tables.” Let. ddif. t. xviii. p. 318. 

442. This is probably the argus-pheasant (phmiams argus) which although a 
native of Sumatra, (where I frequently saw it alive) issaid to be also found in the 
northern part of China. There is at present a specimen of it in the London 
Museum. 

443. The religion of the towas, which is idolatrous, jH'evtdls in the neighbour- 
hood of Si-ning, as Well as in 'all the countaes bordwng^on the provinces of 
Shensi and Seshuen, to the westward. 
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4 ii. “ The Boolcem" &ays Turner “ have invariably black hair, which it is 
‘‘ their fashion to cut close to the head. The eye is a very remarkable feature 
“ of the face : small, black, with long-pointed corners, as though stretched and 
‘‘ extended by artificial means . . , .Below the eyes is the iiroadest part of the 
face, which is rather flat, and narrows from the cheekbones to the chin ; a 
“ character of countenance appearing first to take its rise among the Tartar 
‘‘ tribes, but is by far more strongly marked in the Chinese. Their skins are 
‘‘ remarkably smooth, and most of them arrive at a very advanced age, before 
they can boast even the earliest rudiments of a beard : they cultivate whiskers, 

“ but the best they produce arc of a scanty straggling growth.” P. 85. From 
hence it appears that although the people of Bengal (or perhaps the English 
only) apply the names of Butan and Tibet to distinct regions, the Booteeas or 
Butiyas are evidently the same original race with their northern neighbours, and 
have no physical connexion with those to the southward of the ranges of moun- 
tains. There is reason indeed to believe that the oriental geographers apply tlu' 
name of Butan more extensively than we, or the natives under our influence, are 
accustomed to do, and include under that denomination all the mountainous 
country where the same language and religion prevail. 

445. This, as was before observed of Kamid^ is generally the case in towns 
which, like Si-ning, are the entrepots of foreign commerce. Not only under such 
circumstances, the inhabitants lose their simplicity of manners, in which female 
chastity is a principal feature, but the intercourse with wealthy strangers has tlie 
necessary effect of exposing the honc^-ty of both sexes to temptation, and of 
placing beauty on the footing of a saleable commodity. 

446. As several of the places latterly mentioned (Succuir or Socheu, Kampion 
or KattcheUf Ezina or E-tsi-n£f and Singui or Sin-tng) are 8ituatt*d near the 
south-western extremity of the Great Wall of China, we are naturally surprised 
that our author should not have taken these opportunities of noticing a structure 
of such magnitude and importance, as to be classed along witli those eftbrts of 
human labour and art, emphatically termed the Wonders of the world. The 
omission, indeed, has appeared to some learned men, who saw no reason to 
doubt the genuineness of his relation, of so striking a nature, as to induce them 
to call in question the fact of the wall having existed at the period when he wrote. 
But however desirous I may feel of vindicating his consistency, I should be un- 
willing to have recourse to such an argument for the solution of the difficulty, 
even if it could be plausibly supported, which is certainly not the case. “ The 
“ period of its completion,” as observed by the late Sir George Staunton, is 
“ aatetorical fact as authentic as any of those whidh the annals of ancient Ung- 
^ doM law transmitted to posterity, Frem that period^ about three c«*ariee 

before 
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before the Christian era, the transactions of the Chinese empire have been re- 
gularly and without any intervening chasm^ recorded, both in ofScial docu- 
ments, and by private cotemporary writers. No where had history become so 
much an object of public attention^ and no where more the occupation of learned 
individuals.” Embassy, vol. ii. p. 181. Admitting then the general circum- 
stances of the Wall, to have been, in the reign of KuUdi^ nearly such as the 
missionaries found them in the seventeenth century, it remains to consider the 
most probable grounds on which may be explained what has been thought a 
suspicious silence on the part of Maeco Polo. Could he be regarded in the 
light of an ordinary traveller, who, arriving with a caravan at the frontier town, 
and obtaining permission to visit the residence of the court, had been obliged, 
after exhibiting his merchandise or his presents, to return by the same route, to 
the place from whence he came, it would not be a matter of much difficulty to 
shew, either that he might not have seen the Wall, or having seen it, might not 
have been impressed with the idea of its being materially different from the other 
fortified posts, towers, or castles which he so frequently notices : but the circum- 
stances under which he acquired his knowledge of China were entirely of the 
opposite kind ; he resided many years in the country ; was actively employed in 
the service of the emperor, who sent him occasionally upon foreign missions 5 and 
ill the performance of his ordinary duties must have been incessantly passing and 
repassing between the capital, where was his master’s winter residence, and the 
summer palaces, by the gates or fortified passes through which the great I’oads 
lead to northern Tartary, where the character of this great national rampart 
well deserves the epithet of stupendous. In this quarter it is that the omission 
is a subject of surprise, and not in that where he, together with his father and 
uncle, may be presumed to have entered the Chinese territory. That it was^ 
from the side of the tributary province of Tangut^ and through the Chinese 
province of Shen-si^ cannot be doubted i but of the particular part no direct 
information is given ; the narrative not being an itinerary, but an irregular, 
although, in some degree, progressive description of places. From circum- 
stances, however, it jsaems most likely to have been hy the route of Signing and 
Lanrcheu^ which we are told’ iai tbab of the trade from western Tartary to the 
interior provinces, and leaves the line of the Wall entirely to the left ; JLan^dim 
being immediately to the south of its most southern point, and from whence it 
tends in a direction nearly north. Consequently our travellers would not have 
crossed that line in any part, but prosecuted their journey through the central 
towns of the provinces of Shensi^ Shm-sip and Pe*clm4i^ to the capital. 

In the general conclusion of their having entered China by a Berthe 

south of the Wall, I am supported by the respectable opinion^ 4 >f Sir Geclrge 
Staunton I but in quoting his authorify, I 

sent from wbat^L conadas"»'an“ext|reine to wMcIji southern 

coura e 
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BOOK I. course is made to extend, in the document to which he refers. “ The appear- 

' ance’’ he observes vast a monument of human industry, has not failed 

1 HAP, Lt, , . 

to attract the notice of those foreigners who have crossed it on their entrance 

into China. The first European who published any account of that empire^ 

Marco Polo, has made, however, no mention of the Wail ; though as he 

travelled overland to the capita of China, it was presumed that he most lune 

passed to it through Tartary m some spot where the Wall now stands. From 

such silence some doubts have arisen in the mind of a learned Italian, who has 

in eontrmplation to publish a new edition of Marco Polo’s Travels ” (I am 

not aware that this design has been carried into execution, although twenty years 

ha\’e no\v elapsed), whether the Wall yvas really in existence in the thiiteentli 

century, when that celebrated Venetian went to the court of the Tartar so- 

vereignof China. But the mere omission of that fact by him, could not be 

made to weigh against the existence of it, when supported by the same species 

of positive testimony, which is thought decisive in all other instances, were it 

even to be supposed that Maeoo Polo had actually passed over the ground 

where the Wail subsists at present; and had given to the world a regular 

account of his travels immediately on his return, instead of the unconnected 

fragments which he dictated long afterwards at a distance from his own home, 

and separated, as he was probably, from the notes taken on the spot and other 

his original papers. A copy, however, of Marco Polo’s route to China, 

taken from (he Doge’s library at Venice, is sufficient to decide this question. 

By this route it appears that, in fact, that traveller did not pass through Tartar/ 

to Pekin, but that after having followed the usual track of the caravaf^s^ as far 

to the eastward from Europe as Samarcand and Cashgar, he bent his course 

to the south^-east across the river Ganges to Bengal ; and, keeping to the 

southward of the Thibet mountains, reached the Chinese province of Shensee, 

and through the adjoining province of Shansee to the capital, without inter- 

fering with the line of the great walk” Embassy to China, p. 184. To me, 

on the contrary, it is clearly evident that the Polo family, in their journey to 

China, did not, after reaching Kashgar^ cross the Ganges, nor penetrate that 

kingdom from the side of Bengal, but proceeded, with the caravan, to Mumi or 

KtmU^ and from thence in an eastern direction, across the desert, to the nearest 

part of the province of Shm*d^ being the frontier, military post of So^eJuu, It 

may not be easy to explain from the narrative, in a satisfactory manner, why from 

this place they did not prosecute their journey by the shortest line, im-tead of 

skirting the province, as I suppose them to have done, through the district of 

JTofewior, to Si^nmgn But it will be seen by an inspection of the Jesuits’ map, 

that if the intervening country of the Oriom be avoided, the difference in point 

of itoinro is so inconsiderable, that any decree of advantage in the quality of 

the lroai| must render Signing a r^ular s^ge between So-cte and the jiwfiitct 

of 
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of Pe-the-li; whilst, independently of this consideration, many circumstances BOOK I. 

regarding their traflSc or personal convenience, might decide them to give a pre- 

ference to the former, as a place of repose and preparation; or, the jealous 

regulations of the empire in respect to strangers, may have deprived them of 

the liberty of choice. The idea of their having taken the circuitous and improbable 

route of Bengal, rests upon no other ground than the mention of that kingdom 

in the progress of the work, after the account of several places in the southern 

part of China ; and as well might it be argued that they further proceeded by 

the way of Am ; that eastern country being also introduced in a similar manner : 

but our author professes to describe all the countries visited by him at any period 

of his travels, and at the same time rarely distinguishes (although in most instances 

they may be inferred) those which lay in the original route of the family, from 

others to which his public duties subsequently led him. Nor can the celebrated 

map to which Sir George alludes, and which is more particularly noticed in the 

introductory part of the present work, even if it warranted this inference, be 

regarded as decisive evidence in the case, because there is no proof whatever of 

its having been executed under the eye of our traveller or near to the period 

of his return to Venice. It appears to be the ingenious composition of one who 

carefully studied the author’s text, and exercised his judgment in assigning to 

countries and cities not generally known, their most probable situations; but 

without any internal marks of greater accuracy in this respect, than might be 

attained by the same kind of examination at any later period. 

The fact, however, of his having coasted only, and not actually crossed the 
line of the Wall, upon his first approach to China, would not account for his 
neglecting to notice an object in the vicinity of his route, so remarkable, that, if 
its dimensions on the western side of the empire equalled those of the northern 
part (of which we have a correct measurement, by an officer in Lord Macartney’s 
suite), it must have been occasionally in sight, from the distance even of many 
miles. But to this it may he answered, on the unexceptionable authority of P* 

Gerbillon, that the Wall is not in that quarter a work of the same nature (being, 
where most perfect, only a terrace of earth), nor calculated to excite any degree 
of surprise or admiration in the mind of the beholder. En finissant ces remar- 
ques ” says the intelligent missionary il ne me reste plus qu’^ dire un mot de 
la grande muraille, qui s6pare la Chine de la Tartarie. Comme je Tai par- 
couru presque toute entiere, et que je I’ai pass6 presque par toutes les portes 
les plus fameuses, j’en puis parler avec connoissance. C’est a la v6rit6 un 
«« des ouvrages le plus extraordinaire et le plus surprenant qui se soit jamais 
fait dans le monde ; mais il faut avouer que ceux qui en ont parl6 dans leurs 
« relations, ont beaucoup exagg^riS, s’imaginant sans doute qu'elle 6ioit par 
«« tout de mSme qu’ils Favoient vUe en quelques endroits pooches de Peking^ on 
en certains passages les plus importans. Dans ces endrdits-1^ elle est tres-forte, 
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“ bien bdtie, fort haute et fort massive Dcpuis le commencement cle Ja 

“ province de Chansi, jusqii’a Vautre e.xtremite, qui est a I’Occident, cetto niii- 
raille n’est plus que de terre, ou plutot e’est line terrasse qui s’est dementie on 
bien dcs endroits, et quej’ai passe cl repasse pliisieurs fois ii chcval. lies* 

“ vrai que de distance en distance ou trouve des tours, qui cn quelques entiroiis 
“ sont encore do pierre ou de brique, mais la plupart no sout que do terre.” Du 
Halde, t. iv. p. 59. In another place it is said : “ Au-dela du Iloang-ho, (luand 
‘‘ on va vers FOccident dans la province de Chen-si, la muraille n’est plus que de 
‘‘ terre : elle y est liasse, ctroite, quelque fbis ensablee, car clle est dans un U'i'~ 

“ rein plein et sablonneu.x ct en quelques endroits lout-a-fait ruince.” T. i, p. 39. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and tends in no slight degree to Justify this 
silence ofiMAUco Polo on the subject, that in the Persian account of the journey 
performed by the ambassadors sent by Shah Rokh, in 1420, to the emperor of 
China, and which in many respects is circumstantial, no notice whatever is taken 
of the Wall ; although iu their progress from Km-chcu to the Kara-muran or 
Yellow river (which they crossed on the seventh or eighth day from leaving that 
city, and probably at Lan<heu) they must have coasted or traversed the line of 
its direction. We may consequently infer that not only iu their time, but an 
hundred and fifty yoar.s earlier, when our author travelled, the remains were too 
unimportant to attract attention. Even by the geographers of Persia and Arabia, 
who were laborious in collecting information of that kind, and hud the means of 
obtaining it from the Mahometans who traded between Bokhara, Kashgar, and 
China, no mention is made of any extemsive rampart, either of masonry or earth, 
constructed for deientling the borders of Khatdi. 

Diflerently circumstanced is that part of the Wall which encloses the northern 
side of Pe^che4i, where its solidity and grandeur are the theme of all later travel- 
lers, who have uniformly viewed it with strong sentiments of admiration, although 
‘‘ the Chinese, with whom curiosity vanishes with the novelty of the object, look 
upon it now,” as Sir George Staunton observes, with perfect indifference ; ” 
and in my opinion it is impossible otherwise to account for the silence of our au- 
thor with regard to this remarkable structure, than by the supposition, however 
gratuitous, that the portion of his manuscript in which it was described, has by 
accident been lost, or omitted in the earliest transcription, perhaps as too impro- 
bable. This indeed is merely a conjecture, but ought not to be considered as 
quite unwarranted, when we perceive that in Ramusio’s printed version, he has 
omitted (without notice, and evidently without design) awholccliapter (xxxviii.) 
of the work, which existed in the earlier Latin editions, was necessary for the 
tmnnexion of the subject, and is indirectly referred to in a subsequent chapter 
of the same Book. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LIL 

Of the frownce of Egrigaia and of the dty of Kalacha ; of the manners 
of its inhaUtantSj and of the camelots manufactured there. 

Departing from Erginul and proceeding easterly for eight days, 
you come to a country named Egrigaia, still belonging to the great 
province of Tangut and subject to the Grand khan, in which there are 
many cities and castles, the principal one of which is called Kalacha.^^'^ 
The inhabitants are in general idolaters ; but there are three churches 
of Nestorian Christians. In this city they manufacture beautiful 
camelots, the finest known in the world, of the hair of camels and 
likewise of white wool.^^® These are purchased by the merchants, in 
considerable quantities, and carried to many other countries, especially 
to Kataia. Leaving this province we shall now speak of another situated 
towards the (north-)east, named Tenduk, and shall thus enter upon the 
territory of Prester John. 


NOTES. 

447. Neither the names of Egrigaya, Eggaya, or Egregia, nor those of 
Kalacha, Calacia, Coldtia, or Cdatia, appear in any map that can be cited as 
authority. The former, however, has some resemblance to Uguria, Iguria, or 
the country of the Eighurs', and the latter, to the name of the town called by 
Rubruquis Cailac and by B. Goez, Cialis, the supposed situation of which will 
be found in the map prefixed to Sherefeddin’s History of Timur Bee, translated 
by P4tis de la Croix, at some distance to the westward of Turfan, by the name of 
Yulduz ou Cialis. “ We found one great citie there ” says Rubruquis wherein 
“ was a mart, and great store of merchants frequenting it . . . .All this country 
“ was wont to be called Organum; and the people thereof had their proper 
“ language, and their peculiar kind of writing.” The first sort of these 
« idolaters are called Jugures, whose land bordereth upon the foresaid land of 
« Organum, within the said mountains eastward . . . .The citizens of the foresaid 
« citie of Caihe had three idol-temples, and I entered into two of them, to behold 
« their foolish superstitions.” Purchas, vcd. iii. p. 20. • Qo^ in his route from 
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BOOK I. Ilyarchan or Yarken towards Kataia^ met at Cialis the caravan of the former 
season, returning from that country; after which he passed through Turfan 

Kamil, and reached the frontier city of Shensi. 

Notes , * 

This supposed situation of Kalacka is, it must be confessed, very remote from 
the places latterly mentioned; but such is our author’s desultory mode of descrip- 
tion, in which the traces of an itinerary are seldom preserved for any long conti- 
nuance; and Rh. Forster is justified in his observation, when he says: “• It 
“ appears that Marco Pono does not point out the situation of his places in their 
‘‘ proper order, but goes from one to another, just as his fancy leads him, though 
“ perhaps they do not lie immediately contiguous.” P. 142. The country next 
spoken of is still more distant from the western parts of China. 

418. It has been doubted (since the material used in the manufacture of shawls 
is known to be wool of a particular breed of sheep) whether the hair of camels is 
actually woven into cloth of any kind ; but we learn from Elphinstone that 
“ oormuk, a fine cloth made of camel’s wool, a quantity of cotton, and some 
“ lamb skins are imported (into Caubul) from the Bokhara country.” P. 295. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

the frofvmce of Tenduk, governed iy princes qf the race of Presier 
John, and chiefly inhabited by Christians ; of' the ordination qf' their 
priests ; and qf a tribe qf people called Argon, the most personable 
and the best itformed ^ any in these countries. 

belonging to the territory of Prester John,^®® is an 
eastern province in which there are many cities and castles, subject 
to the rule of tl»e Grand khan; all the princes of that family having 
remained dependent, since Chingis, the first emperor, subdued the 
country. The capital is likewise named Tenduk. The king now reign- 
ing is a descendant of Prester John, and ijamed George.^^^ He is 
both a Cliristian and a priest } the greater part of the inhabitants being 
also Christians, This king George holds his country as a fief of the 
Grand khan ; not indeed the entire possessions of the original Prester 
John, but a certain portion of themj and the sovereign always bestows 

upon 
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upon him, as well as upon the other princes of his house, his daughters 
and other females of the royal family, in marriage .452 In this province 
the stone of which the azure colour is made, is found in abundance 
and of fine quality. Here likewise they manufacture stuffs of camels 
hair. The people gain their subsistence by agriculture, trade, and 
mechanical labours. Although subject to the dominion of the Grand 
khan, the king being a Christian, as has been said, the government of 
the country is in the hands of Christians. Amongst the inhabitants, 
however, there are both worshippers of idols and followers of the law 
of Mahomet.^®^ There is likewise a class of people known by the 
appellation of Argon,^^^ because they are produced from a mixture of 
two races, namely those natives of Tenduk who are idolaters, and the 
Mahometans. These are not only the best looking men in the country, 
but also the best instructed, and the most skilful traders. 


NOTES. 

449. The plain of Tenduk has already been mentioned (Chap. xliv. Note 370) 
as the scene of a famous battle, in which the army of Ung-khan was defeated and 
destroyed by Jengh-khan, and although the name is not to be found in the 
Jesuits’ map, its situation is nearly identified by P. Gaubil’s informing us that 
the battle was fought in the space between the rivers Tula and Kerlon, whose 
sources approximate about the forty-eighth or forty-ninth degree of latitude. It 
was also in this tract, on the northern border of the desert, that the Kaldan or 
chief of the Eluts, was defeated by the forces of the emperor Kang-hi, in the 
year 169fi. I am strongly inclined to believe that the name of Tenduk, which 
Petis de la Croix has confounded with Tangut, is no other than Tungus ; as we 
find in the maps, the tribes of the Tungusi inhabiting this region, and particu- 
larly between the Amur river and Baikal lake. Adelung, indeed, remarks that 
in their language the names of the domesticated animals are the same as in that 
of the Mungals, from whom they received them ; which is a proof of their ancient 
proximity and intercourse. 

450. See Notes 364 and 365, on thefsubject of this personage. We here find 
the assertion circumstantially repeated, that not Ung-khm only, but all his 
descendants, to the days of our author, were Christians ; apd although it has 
been common to doubt the feet, no arguments drawn from historical evidence 

have 
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have been employed to disprove it On tlie other band it is supported by the 
testimony of the travellers Carpini and Kubru<[uis (with some variations^ how- 
cver^ in the circumstances) and sanctioned by the authority of Abu^Ifaraj^ whose 
fidelity and discretion as an historian have not been questioned upon other points. 
By none of these is the existence of such a character in Tartary as that of Prester 
John spoken of as a new discovery, but as matter of previous notoriety, and 
especially amongst those who were engaged in the crusades. From the Chinese 
annals, it is true, it receives no confirmation. Lliistoire Clunoisc ” sajs F. 
Ganbil ne (iii rien de la religion de Ouang-han^ et suppose que ce fui le menie 
que le Prestc-Jcaii, coinme quelques-uns i’assurent, il etoit bien moins piiis- 
sant qu’on ne Fa publir\’’ Observ. Chron. p. 187. But so little informed and 
so incurious ha\ e the^e people beem at all periods, on the subject of foreigner*^ 
and particularly of their religions, which, without discrimination, they hold in 
contempt, that their silence carries with it no weight; and even where they 
speak positively, the want of picciwiun in their terms renders the information 
nearly useless. 11 y a apparence ’’ says Gaubil quo Phistoire (Chinoise) 
confond les bonzes avec les religieux ou pretres de Ta-tsiu (the Greek empire), 
le nom de Fa avec celui de J . C., les temples d’idoles avec les eglises . . . Jj’his- 
toire dii, que l(s Portugais honorent Fa ; qif ils ont des temples de Fa^ . • * . 
que dans le ro}aume (le> Crrecs on voit dcs monnaies d’m el d’argent, on tVmi 
cute <si la figure de fa et de I’autre le portrait du roi, &c. Par-la on voit que 
les Chinois, par le caractere Fb, eiitendeiit une diviuilc repre^entec par im 
image on statuef’ Menu cone, le^ Chinois, t- xvi. p. ‘>79. On many occasions 
we {inti the appellalion af iama^ also, applied to the Christian priests. 

It may be asked why there should be ho much hesitation to believe, as if it 
were in itself a thiiitg improbable, that at an early p<*riod the Christian faith 
(according to the ritual of the Greek church) had spread extensively through 
Tartary and penetrated to China ? The fact does not rest upon the evidence of 
the Catholic friars alone (who, however, were much more disposed to undervalue 
than to exaggerate the sticcesses and political consequence of their rivals) but is 
corroborated by the annals of the Nestorian church. Parmy ces peuples, tons 
compriB sous le nom general do Turcs et de Tartares ” observes the Abbd Be- 
naudot iI y avoit iin assez grand nombre de Chrestiens, non seulement lorsque 
Gingliiskhaw establit son grand empire, mais longtemps avant cette i^poque. 
Car on trouve dans Phistoire des Nestoriens, que Timoth6e leur Catholiqiie, 
qui succeda h MmmjecMia^ celuy dont il est fait mention dans Pinscription 
Chinoise et Syriaque, et qui fat ordonn^ vers I’an 788 de Jesus-Christ, avoit 
eseril an Cukkan on emperenr des Tartares, et k quelques autres princes du 
« Turkestan pour les exhorter ^ emferasser la Foy Chrestienne ; ce qu*il fit avec 
** deux cens mille de ses sujets. On ne pent pas donter que ce people ne fiissenl 
de f iritables Tartares on Turcs, puisque le mime Catholique fiit consnltd par 
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I’eveqiie qu’il envoya dans le pais, touchant la maniere dont il devoit lenr faire 
observer la CaresmOj et celebrer la liturgie ; parce qu’ils estoient accoustumez 
a vivre de lait et de chair^ et qu’ils n’avoient ni bled^ ni vin • . • . Depuis ce 
temps-la^ on troiive dans les notices ecclesiastiques de I’Eglise Nestoriennej 
un Metropolitain de Turkestan^ nn de Tengat^ un de Cmyibalik ou Cambalu^ et 
nn de Cmchgar et de Nouakat.'' Anciennes Relat. p. 319. See also Disser- 
tatio de Syris Nestorianis by J. S. Assemanus. 

If then it be admitted that at an early period some of the Tartar tribes, with 
their chiefs, were converted to Christianity, (and why their conversion should be 
a matter less credible than that of the nations in the North and West of Europe, 
does not appear), there can be no special reason for excepting the prince named 
Vng-^kkan^ whose particular tribe, it may be observed, bore the appellation of 
Krity Kerchit or Kerrit , which in the East is a common mode of pronouncing 
the words Christ and Christian. At his baptism it may be presumed that he re- 
ceived from his spiritual instructors, a Syrian baptismal name, and none more 
likely than that of Yuhanna or John the Evangelist. If we further suppose, what 
is not an unusual circumstance in the history of these people, that their chief was 
at the same time a lama^ he may not have been willing to divest himself of the 
priestly character, and the Nestorian missionaries in their reports to the Katholi- 
cos or metropolitan, at Baghdad or Antioch, might consequently mention him by 
a title equivalent to that of J ohannes Presbuteros. 

The belief of an early spreading of the Gospel in these parts derives some 
additional strength from an opinion entertained by some of the best informed 
missionaries, that the lama religion itself is no other than a corrupted species of 
Christianity ; and although this may be too hasty an inference from what they had 
an opportunity of observing in the country, it will not be found upon examination 
so unlikely as it may at first appear. Our modern acquaintance with the Hindu 
system of mythology, and particularly with the tenets, rites, and representations 
of Buddha^ whose schism extended itself over the countries lying to the north and 
east of Hindustan and Bengal, enables us to pronounce with confidence that in its 
fundamental principles the religion of the country which bears the names of 
Butan^ Tibet, and Tangut, is that of the Bhuddists of India ; but at the same time 
the strong resemblance between many of its ceremonies and those of the Christian 
churches, both east and west, have been pointed out by every traveller who has 
visited Tartary, from Carpini and Rubruquis, by whom it was first noticed, to our 
countrymen and cotemporaries, Bogle and Turner, who resided at the court of 
one of the grand lamas. We find it avowed even by the Jesuit missionaries, 
whom we cannot suppose to have been influenced in their ohservation by any 
undue bias (with which on some occasions they have been charged), as neither 
their personal vanity could be gratified, nor the interests of their profession 
advanced, by establishing the invidious comparton. ' ^ 
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Notes. 


“ Hoc soliim dico” says P. Grueber, in 166i-, “ diabolum ibi ita ecclesiani 
“ Catholicam aeraulari ut quamvis nullus Europa3ns aut Christianus ibi unquam 
‘‘ fuerit, aded tamen in omnibus essentialibus rebus convcniunt cum lloinana 
“ Ecclesia, ut sacrificium Missae cum pane el vino celebrari, extremam unctioaem 
dari, mati-imonium benedici, .super segrolo.s rogari, proccssiones institui, idolo- 
rum reliquias honorari, monasleria tain monacliorum quam monialimn inhabi- 
“ tari, in anno saepius jejunari, gravissimis mortificationibus, ut sunt discipline, 
“ se affici, episcopos creari, niissionarios in summa paupertato nudipedcs per 
“ illam desertam Tartariam usque in sinas mitti.” Epistola ad Patron Joanneni 
Gamans. Thevenot, i. ii. “ On trouve cliez ces kmias" say the Mcmoire.s of P. 
Gerbillon “ beaucoup do ceremonies et dbi.sagcs .scmblablc.s aux usages et au.x 
“ ceremonies qui s’ob.«crvent parmi le.s Chreticms. Ils ont Feau-beiiitc et Ic 
“ chant du chccur; ils prient pour Ics morts; leur habilomcnt est semblable 
“ k celui dont on point les ApOtres; ils portent la mitre et Ic chapeau comme 
“ les eveques ; sans parler de lent grand Jhama^ qui est i\ peu prds parmi eux, 
“ ce qu’est le souverain Pontife parmi les Chretiens.” Du Halde, t. iv. p. 58. 
“ Religiosi homines, ac laici fere singuli patrem spiritualem Imbent, cui peccata 
“ sua generatim aperiant.” Alphabelum Tibetanum, p. 459. “ Ceux qui croient 
“ que les Nestoriens ont pendtre dans la Tartaric, et y ont apporte le Ohristian- 
“ isme, que I’ignorance et la superstition dc.s lamas et dcs Tartares ont tellement 
“ defigure qu’on n’y connoit plus rien aujourd’hui, pourront comparer certains 
“ usages qui s’obsorvoient alors dans I’Eglise Greccpie, avec ceux qui sont on 
“ viguofr chez les peuples qui sont dc la religion des Mem. cone, les 

Chiaois, t. xiv. p. 119. “Celibacy, 1 believe” say.s Bogle, “is not po.sitively en- 
“ joined to the lamas ; but it is held indispensable for both men and women, who 
“ embrace a religious life ; and indeed their celibacy, their living in communities, 
“ their cloysters, their service in the choirs, their strings of beads, their fasts, 
“ and their penances, give them so mnch the air of Christian monks, that it is 
“ not surprising an illiterate capuchin should be ready to hail them brotliers .... 
‘‘ It is an old notion, that the religion of Thibet is a corrupted Christianity ; and 
“ even Father Disederii, a Jesuit (but not of the Chinese mission) who visited 
“ the country about the beginning of this century, thinks he can resolve all their 
mysteries into ours.” Philosoph. Trans, vol. Ixvii. p. 476. As far as I am 
“ able to Judge” .says Turner “respecting their ritual, or ceremonial worship, 
“ it differs materially from the Hindoo. The Tibetians assemble in chapels 
“ and unite together in prodigious numbers, to perform their religious ser- 
“ vice, which they chant in alternate recitative and chorus, accompanied by an 
“ extensive band of loud and powerful instruments. So that, whenever I heard 
“ these congregations, they forcibly called to my recollection, both the solemnity 
“ and sound of the Roman Catholic mass.” Embassy to Tibet, p. SOT, Under 
impressions of this kind of resemblance, it is not surprising that some shoidd haye 
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adopted an opinion that the prince who acquired amongst the Christians of the 
East, the appellation of Prester John, was no other than the supreme hma of 
the Tartars. But it will be found difficult to reconcile that supposition with the 
fact here stated, that his descendants continued to profess Christianity, because, 
although according to the religious system of these people, a grand lama may be 
regenerated in the person of an infant, he is incapacitated by his monastic vows 
from having a progeny : nor must it be objected that we should have an equal 
difficulty to surmount in the supposition of his being a Christian priest, because 
celibacy is not enjoined to the clergy of the Greek church. 


BOOK I. 

CHAP. LIIL 
Notes. 


451. For testimony respecting the reign and religious profession of this person- 
age, whose name is that of a saint in high estimation amongst the Syrian 
Christians, see Note 456. 


452. It appears from history that a perfect reconciliation took place between 

Jengh’Jchan and the remaining family of TJngdchan; and although the circumstance 
of bestowing his daughters on the princes of that house is not directly mentioned, 
it is quite consistent with what is related by Pdtis de la Croix in the following 
passage : Sur ces entrefaites un fr^re d’Oungh-can vint offrir ses services a 

Temugin et sa fille en mariage . . . .Le Grand Can le regut favorablement, et 
aprds s’dtre dtendu sur la merite du feu roy des Kerai'tes son fr^re, il lui donna 
I’emploi qu’il demanda, II accepta mSme sa fille avec joye, en lui protestant 
qu’il auroit toujours pour elle et pour lui beaucoup de consideration.” Hist, de 
Genghizcan, p. 80. 

453. Under the dynasty of the SeljuJcs of Persia, which commenced in the 
eleventh century, the Mahometans established themselves in considerable numbers 
at Kashgar^ and from thence gradually spread over Tartary in their character of 
merchants. During the reigns of the Moghul or Mungal emperors of China, they 
appeared in a higher capacity, frequently commanding armies and presiding at 
tribunals. Renaudot labours to prove that their earliest connexion with that 
country was by sea ; which may have been the case with respect to the Arabs, 
although not to the Mahometans of Persia and Khorasan. 

454. This name of Argon appears to be the Organ of the Jesuits and Archon 
of BelFs map. The river so called runs through the part of Tartary here des- 
cribed, and being joined by the Twfa, their united streams fall into the Selinga. 
On the north-western bank of the Orgon we find, in modern times, the urga or 
station of the grand kma of the Mungals. In nearly the same latitude, bid mote 
towards the east by several degrees, appears also another and mote considerable 
river, named in the Jesuits’ map, Mrgoni or Afgmy fotmllg tho boundary 
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between tlie dominions of China and Russia in that quarter ; near to whicli is a 
town or city called Argun-s/coi. The former, however, must he considered as 
more immediately connected with the seat of government of Uiig-kban, although 
his territory may probably have extended to the latter; but in either case, as the 
uncertainty proceeds from our own imperfect knowledge of the country and 
people, the genuineness of our author’s account is vindicated. With respect to 
his et) mology of tim word, I am not sufficiently versed in the dialects of that part 
of Tartary to give an opinion. 


CHAPTER LTV. 

Of ike scat (^government of the princes of the fimilp of Fresier John, 
called Og ajid Magog; of the manners of Us inhabitants ; of their 
mamfactiire of silk ; and of the mines of silver voorked there. 

In this province (of Tendulc) was the principal seat of govemment 
of the sovereigns styled Prester John, of the North, when they ruled 
over the Tartars of this and the neighbouring countries, and witich 
tlieir successors occupy to the present hour. George abovementioned, 
is the fourth in descent from Prester John, of whose family lie is 
regarded as the head.*'''’ There are two regions in which they exercise 
dominion. These in our part of’ the world are named Og anil Magog, 
but by the natives Ung and Mongul; in each of wliich there is a 
distinct race of people. In Ung they are Gog, and in Mongul they 
are Tartars.’**’’' Travelling seven days through this province, in an 
easterly direction, towards Kataia, you pass many towns inhabited by 
idolaters, as well as by Mahometans and Nestorian Christians.'**’** They 
gain their living by trade and manufactures ; weaving fine gold tissues, 
ornamented with mothcr-of-pcarl, and silks of different textures and 
colours, not unlike those of Europe ; together with a variety of woollen 
cloths. These people are all subjects of the Grand khan. One of the 
towns, named Sindkhin, is celebrated for the manufacture of all kinds 
of arms, and every article necessary for the equipment of troops. In 
the mountainous part of the province there is a place called Idtfii, in 
which is a rich mine of silver, from whence large quantities of that 
roetal are obtained.^®^ It is also an excellent sporting country. 

NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

455. The epithet of Prester John of the North (di tramontam) is employed in 
Ramusio’s but not in the other versions^ to distinguish this personage from the 
Christian prince who reigned in Ethiopia, and whom the emissaries sent by John 
II. king of Portugal, in the year 1487, pronounced to be the real Prester John. 
Their opinion, however, adopted as it was without sufficient evidence, fell into 
disrepute in the course of the sixteenth century, and about the early part of the 
seventeenth, became entirely exploded, in consequence of the writings of Baltha- 
zar Tellez and Alphonso Mendez, the latter of whom was constituted Patriarch 
of Ethiopia. 

456. In proof of the existence and peculiar functions of this prince, I shall 
here transcribe from the Historia Tartarorum Ecclesiastica ” of Mosheim, a 
letter written, in the year 1305, by a Friar of the Order of Minors, named Jo- 
hannes de Monte Corvino, who, in 1289, had been sent on a mission to the 
Tartarian potentates, by Pope Nicolaus, and travelling by the way of Persia and 
India, reached the capital of China soon after the succession of Timur Icaan to 
the throne of his grandfather Kuhldi^ in the year 1294. His credentials were 
addressed to Arghun^ the Moghul sovereign of Persia, and to Kuhldi^ Grand khan 
of the Tartars. The letter is extracted from the Annals of the Friar Minors, 
published by Luca Waddingus, the authenticity of which will not, I think, be 
called in question by any unprejudiced person who examines the series of histori- 
cal facts detailed in the epistles to and from the Papal See, and compares them 
with the documents published by Jos. Sira. Assemanus in his Bibliotheca Orient. 
Clement. Vat. With respect to this letter in particular, which is addressed by 
J. de M. C. to the members of his own order, the internal evidence of its genu- 
ineness is so strong as to require little aid from circumstantial arguments. 

(Deest initium).’’ Ego frater Johannes de Monte Corvino de ordine Fra- 
trum Minorum, recessi de Thaurisio civitate Persarum, anno Domini 1291, et 
intravi in Indiam, en fui in contrada Indias ad ecclesiam S. Thomae Apostoli 
mensibus tredecim, et ibi baptizavi circa centum personas in diversis locis, et 
socius fuit meae vitae frater Nicolaus de Pistorio, de ordine Fratrum Praedica- 
torum, qui mortuus est ibi et sepultus in eadem ecclesia. Et ego ulterius 
provedens perveni in Katag (Katai) regnum Imperatoris Tartarorum, qui dici- 
tur Magnus Cham (khan); ipsum vero cum litteris Domini Papae ad fidem 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi catholicam invitavi, qui tamen nimis inveteratus 
“ est idololatria, sed multa beneficia praestat Christianis, et ego sum apud eum 
jam ante duos annos. Nestoriani quidam Christianitatis titulnm praeferentes, 
sed a Christiana religione plurimum deviantes, tan turn invnjuerunt in partibus 
istis, quod non permittant quempiam Christianum alterius ritns habere, quan- 

212 tumlibet 
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BOOK I. tumlibet parvura oratorium, nec aliain quam Nestoi'ianara publicaredoctriiiam. 

CH^~Ln’ “ siquidem terras iiec aliquis Apostolus, nec Apostolorum discipulus per- 

Notu. venit, et ideo pra?fati Nestoriani per se, et per alios peciinia corruptos, persc- 

“ cutiones mihi gravissimi intulerunt, assereutcs quod non essein missus a Domino 
“ Paj)a, sed essein magnus explorator ct dementator hominuiu ; et facto aliquo 
« intervallo temporis, produxerunt alios falsos testes dicentes, quod aliquis lum- 
“ tius fuit missus, deferens Imperatori maximum thesaurum, et quod ego ilium 
“ occiderim in India, et abstulerim qu® portabat; et duravit luce nmebinatio 
circiter quinque annos. Ita persape ad judicium fui tractiia cum ignoininia 
“ mortis. Tandem per cujusdam confessionem, Deo disponeatc, Imperator 
“ cognovit meaiu iunocentiam et malitiam ajinulorum, quos cum uxoribus ot libc- 
“ ris (‘xilio relcgavit. Ego \ero solus in hac percgriiialione I'ui sine socio annis 
“ undccim, donee vonit ad me frater Arnoldus Alenianmis de provincia Colonia', 
“ nunc esl annus secuudus. Unam ccclesiam mdilicavi in civitate (’ambaliech 
“ (Kiianhafig), ubi est prmcipua residentia regis, qnain ante sex annos complevi, 
“ ubi etiaui feci campanile, et ibi tres cainpanas pos!ii. Baptizavi etiam ibidem, 
“ ut existirao, usque hodie circa sex millia personarum, et nisi fuissent supra- 
“ dicta; informationes, baptizassem ultra triginta nullia, et sum freejuenter in 
“ baptizando. Item emi successive centum et quinquegenta pueros, lilies paga- 
“ norum, mtatis infra (intra) septem et uiideciin annoruin, <pii riullani adhuc 
cognoscebant legem, et Ijaptizavi eos, informavi cos littens Latinis et Onecis 
ritu nostro, et scrips! pro eis psalteria, cum hjmiiariis triginta, et duo breviaria, 
“ cum quibus iindecim pueri jam sciunt ofiicium iio.stnim, et tenent chorum et 
“ hebdomadas, .sieut in conventibus lit, sive pra'-sejis sim, sive non ; et piures 
« ex eis Hcrihunt psalteria, el alia opportuna; et domimis imperator delictat 
“ multmn in cantu eorum. Campanas ud omnes boras pulso, et cum conventu in- 
fiintium et iactentium diviniun oiliciuin facio, el secundum usum cantamus, <juia 
‘‘ notatum officium non habemus. Quidani Ilex iilius regionis Gcorgim de secta 
“ Nestoriunorum Christianorum, <|ui erat de genere iliustri magni regis, qui 
“ dictus fuit presbyter Johannes de India, primo anno, quo hue ego veni, mihi 
“ adhffisit, et ad veritatein ver® lidei Catholic® per me con versus, minores ordines 
“ suscepit, mihique celebranti regiis veatibus indutus niinistravit : sod quidam 
“ alii Nestoriani ipsuni de Apostasia accusaverunt : tamen ipse magnani populi 
“ 8ui partem ad veram fidem catholicam adduxit, et ecclesiam pulchratn secun- 
“ dum regiam magnifleentiam construxit, ad honorem Dei nostri, sanct® Trinitatis 
“ et Domini Pap®, vocaiis earn ecclesiam Ilomanam. Qui rex Georgius ante sex 
“ annos migravit ad Domin urn verus Christianas, relicto fiiio h®rede ferine in 
“ cunabulis, qui nunc est annorura noveni. Fratres tamen ipsius regis Georgti, 
“ cam essent perfidi in erroribus Nostorii, omnea quos ilie converterat, post regis 
“ obitnm snbverterunt, ad schisma pristinum reducendo. Et quia ego fui solus, 
“ nec potui recedere ab Imperatore Cham, ire non potui ad illam ecclesiam, qu» 
“ distat ad vifinti dietas : tamen si venerint aliqui boni coadjutores et coopera- 

“ tores, 
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tores; spero in Deo quod totutu poterit reformari ; nam adhuc habeo privile- 
gium praedicti regis Georgii defuncti. Iterum dico, si non fuissent infamationes 
supra dictse, raagnus fructus fuisset secutus. Si habuissem autem duos vel tres 
socios coadjutores nieos^ forte Imperator Cham fuisset baptizatus. Rogo ergo 
ut tales Fratres veniantj si venire aliqui volunt^ qui studeant se in exemplum 
dare, et non suas fimbrias magnificare. De via notifico, quod per terrain 
Gothorum Imperatoris Aquilonarium Tartarorum est via brevior et securior; 
ita quod cum nunciis intra quinque vel sex menses poterunt pervenire. Via 
autem alia est longissima et periculossima, habens duas navigationes (namely, 
from the Persian gulph to the coast of Malabar, and from thence, by sea, to 
Bengal) quaruin prima est secundum distantiam inter Achon (Acre or AkJca) et 
provinciara Provinciae (Marseilles). Alia vero est secundum distantiam inter 
Achon et Angeliam (Angliam) ; et posset contingere, quod in biennio vix per- 
ficiet viam illam, quia prima via facta non fait a multo tempore propter guerras. 
“ Ideo sunt duodecim anni, quod de curia Romana, et de nostro ordine et statu 
occidentis non suscepi nova. Jam sunt duo anni, quod venit quidam medicus 
cbiriirgicus Lombardus, qui de Romaua curia, et nostro ordine, et statu occi- 
dentis, istas partes incredibilibus blasphemiis infecit; propter quod multum 
“ desidero percipere veritatem. Rogo Fratres, ad quos hmc littera perveniet, ut ita 
studeant quod ejus continentia possit pervenire ad notitiam Domini Papm, et 
Cardinaliura et Procuratorum ordinis nostri in curia Romana. Ministro generali 
ordinis nostri suppiico pro antiphonario, legenda sanctorum, gradual! et psal- 
terio, cum nota pro exemplari, quia non habeo nisi breviarium portatile cum 
^Mectionibus brevibus, et parvum missale ; si habuero exemplar, pueri praedicti 
scribent : modo sum in actu aedificandi aliam ecclesiam, ad dividendum pueros 
in pluribus locis. Ego jam senui, et canus factus sum potius laboribus et tri- 
bulationibus, quara aetate; sum enim annoriira quinquaginta octo. Didici 
competenter linguara et litteram Tartaricam, quae lingua usualis Tartarorum 
est, et jam transtuli in illam linguara et litteram totum Novum Testamentum 
«« et Psalterium, quae feci scribi in pulcherrima littera eorum, et scribo, et lego, 
et pr^dico in patent! et manifesto testimonium legis Chris ti. Et tractavi cum 
supradicto rege Georgia^ si vixisset, totum officium Latinum transferre, ut per 
totam terram cantaretur in dominio suo; et eo vivente, in ecclesia sua celebra- 
«« bam missam secundum ritum latinum in littera et lingua ilia legens tam verba 
« canonis, quam pr^fationis. Et films dicti regis Joannes propter nomen 

meum, et spero in Deo, quod ipse imitabitur vestigia patris sui. Secundum vero 
audita et visa credo, quod nullus rex vel princeps in mundo possit ^(5|uari 
Domino Cham in latitudine terras, et multitudine populi, et magnitudiue divi- 
tiarum* Finis Data in civitate Cambaliecb regni Catan (Kaim) anno Domini 
Mcccv. die viii* mensis Januarii.” Appendix, No. xlir- 4nnal* Minor. T. vi. 
p. 69. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. l.IV. 

Notc’^. 


Wc are not told by what means this ingenuous representation was conveyed to 
tbc court of Rome, but in consequence of it, the pious and zealous writer wa^ 
constituted by Clement V. archbisbop of Khanhalig, and seven Franciscan friars, 
whose names are recorded, were sent out as his suflVagans. Of tliese only three 
reached their destination (in the year 1308), three remained in India, and one 
returned to Italy. The event of this venerable prelate’s death (about the year 
1330) is mentioned by Mosheim (himself a minister of the reformed church) in 
terms that do credit to the liberality of his mind : “ Circa idem tempus JohanTies 
“ de Monte Corvino archiepiscopus Canibaliensis et Tartarorum orientalium oxi- 
“ mills Apostolus, sajpius jam a nobis laudatus, nec sane laudibus indignus, 
naturae debituin exsolvit, et quam ad Christum adduxerat, ecclcsiam tristom et 
“ lugentem reliquit.” Ili.st. Tart, eccicsiastica, p. Ill- 

457. This passage, it must be confessed, is wholly unintelligible as it now 
stands, and we are to presume that the words of our author have been mi.suud<>r- 
stood and perverted, although it may be found impracticable to restore them to 
a consistent sense. II is object apparently was to explain the distinction between 
the two races of which the subjects of Ung-lduai consisted, viz. Mungals and 
Turkh or Turks to whom, in latter times, the general name of Tartars or Tatars 
is exclu.sively applied : a distinction which, notwithstanding the marked diversity 
of language, is rendered obscure from the mixture of tribes under the same 
government ; for in consequence of the splendid reputation acquired b\ the ini- 
juediute dependants of .7ewg/r-//trt», (he various auxiliary trilies alfecled to consider 
themselve.s as Muugals-, whilst on th<> other hand it is evident that the Cliinese 
applied to (hem imliscriniinately the appidlation of Tata or Tartars. “ Les Moun- 
gales'^ says the translator of Abu'lghazi ‘‘ <jui sont sous robdissance du Tusrk- 
« idtmhan sont proprement issus de la trihu des Tartarea et de plusieurs autre.s 
trihus Turques cstablies en ces qiiartiera, que lea Mogoules rangerent soualeur 
“ obeissance sous 1e rdgne de Zingis>Clian, et qui sc firent dans la suite une gloire 
“ d’dtre comprises sous le nom de Mogoules que ce prince avoit rendu si illustre.” 
ilist. gdndal. des Tatars, p. I7I, Note. 

It may be observed with respect to the scriptural names of Og or Gog and 
Magog, that they are here spoken of as being improperly given to these people 
by Europeans, and not as appellations known in the country. By the generality 
of Arabians and Persians, who pronounce the names YaJuJ and MaJuJ 

they are understood to belong to the inhabitants of the mountainous 
region on the north-western side of the Caspian sea, or ancient Scythians, against 
whose predatory incursions the strong rampart of Derbenct, together with the 
line of works extending from it, and regarded as supernatural, were constructed 
at a very remote period. Other situations, however, have been assigned to this 
wandmng and terrilic description of people, by the oriental writers of the middle 

ages, 
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^gesy some of whom place them in the northern part of Tartary. The Gog BOOK L 
and Magogs or rather Jojuje and Majuje, of the orientals” says Rennell^ " 

seem to occupy nearly the place of the Hyperboreans of Ptolemy and the 
Romans, Of the eastern geographers, Edrisi is the most particular in the 
description of this tract. Ibn al Wardi is more general; and Abulfeda is 
much too general to be clearly understood. Edrisi places the country of 
Jctgog and Magog (as his Maronite translator writes it) beyond those of the 
Turks and Kalmucs ; and extends it to the northern ocean ; which, it appears,^ 
he supposed to be situated at no great distance, northward, beyond the bounds 
of his seventh climate.” Geogr. System of Herodotus, p, 152. For a full dis- 
cussion of this obscure subject, the reader is referred to the subsequent pages 
of the above excellent work. In Meninski’s lexicon, under the words Yajuj 
and Majuj (according to our orthography) we find : Ita autem Arabibus di- 
cuntur extremis orientis Scythae, et peculiariter illi qui Sinis ad septentrionem 
sunt.” To this I shall only add, that although the Arabians write these 
names with ^ , and pronounce them soft, it is by no means improbable that in 
the Hebrew, Chaldean, and other cognate dialects, they were pronounced hard, 
as if written with the Greek gamma ; of which permutation we have numerous 
instances, and amongst them the familiar one of Gizah or Ghizah^^^ for Jhah^^ 
the site of the pyramids, in Lower Egypt* 


458. Daring the successive reigns of the Mungal emperors of China, many 
considerable towns were built in that part of Tartary which lies between the 
river Kerlon and the Chinese provinee of pp’-rheAi ; but which were afterwards 
destroyed, upon the expulsion of that dynasty by those of the Ming^ whose 
object it was to deface every vestige of the power of their late masters. Vers 
le milieu du quatorzi^me siecle” says P. Gerbillon les Tartares furent 
cassez de la Chine par le fameux Hong^wu fondateur de la dynastie Tai-ming 
qui a etc la derni^jre des Chinois, et ils furent poussez; avec tant de vigueur par 
le quatri^^me fils de ce Hong-^ou^ nomme Yung4o^ qu’ils furent obligez de se 
a retirer jusques vers le cinquantieme degr6 de latitude, au-dela du desert, et 
d’abandonner tout le pays qui est immediatement au-dela de la Grande Mura- 
ille. 11s avoient bati une infinite de villes et de bourgades qui furent toutes 
brulces ou detruites par Yung-lo. On voit encore les restes et les vestiges de 
quantites de ces villes»” Du Halde^ t. iv. p. 35, 

459. The name of Sindicin or Sindichin^ which in the Basle edition is Smdacui^ 
in the Italian epitomes, Sindatoy^ and which should perhaps be Sindi or Sinda-^ 
cheu (the last syllable denoting the word town,”) is not to be traced in the 
Jesuits’ map, but may have belonged to one of the places destroyed by the Ming^ 
as mentioned in the preceding Note. Idifa^ Idifu^ or Idku has equally eluded 

my 
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my research, although the circumstance of a silver mine in its neighbourhood, 
might have helped to point out its situation. Upon the whole, indeed, and par- 
ticularly from the description of the manufactures said to flourish there, I am 
inclined to think that a transposition of matter (of which some indubitable exam- 
ples will he hereafter pointed out) has taken place in this instance, and that the 
passage beginning with the words, “ Travelling seven days through this province,” 
to the conclusion of the chapter, has no proper connexion either with what pre- 
cedes it, respecting the country of the 3Iut2gal<i, or what follows, respecting 
Cfianganor, but must have applied to a more civilized country, nearer to tlic 
borders of China. It is remarkable that neither of the places occur in the older 
Latin version. 


CHAPTER LV. 

Qf the city of Changanor / of different species of O'ancs ; and of par- 
tridges and qnails bred in that part by the orders of the Graiid hhan. 

Lhaving tlic city and province last mentioned, and travelling three 
days, you arrive at a city named Changa-nor, which signifies the “ white 
lake.”*'**^ At this place the Grand khan has a palace which he is fond 
of visiting, because it is surrounded with pieces of water and streams, 
the resort of many swans, and with plains where are found in great 
numbers, cranes, pheasants, partridges, and other birds. He derives 
the highest degree of amusement from sporting with gerfalcons and 
hawks, the game being here in vast abundance. Of the cranes they 
reckon five species.'‘'»‘ The first sort are entirely black as crows, and 
have long wings. The second sort have wings still longer than the 
first, but are white and the feathers of the wings are full of eyes, 
round like those of the peacock, but of a gold colour and very bright ; 
the head is red and black and well-formed, the neck is black and white, 
and the general appearance of the bird is extremely handsome. The 
third sort are of the size of ours in Italy. The fourth are small cranes, 
having the feathers prettily streaked with red and azure. The fifth are 
of a grey colour, with the head red and black, and are of a large size. 

Nigh 
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Nigli to this city is a valley frequented by great numbers of partridges BOOK J. 
and quails, for whose food the Grand Mian causes millet, panicum, chap. l\'. 
and other grains suitable to such birds, to be sown along the sides of 
it, every season, and gives strict command that no person shall dare to 
reap the seed ; in order that they may not be in want of nourishment. 

Many keepers, likewise, are stationed there for the preservation of the 
game, that it may not be taken or destroyed, as well as for the purpose 
of throwing the millet to the birds during the winter. So accustomed 
are they to be thus fed, that upon the grain being scattered and the 
man’s whistling, they immediately assemble from every quarter. His 
majesty also directs that a number of small buildings be prepared for 
their shelter during the night ; and in consequence of these attentions 
he always finds abundant sport when he visits this country; and even 
in the winter, at which season, on account of the severity of the cold, 
he does not reside there, he has camel-loads of the birds sent to him, 
wherever his court may happen to be at the time.^®^ Leaving this 
place we shall now direct our course three days journey towards the 
North-east. 


NOTES. 

460. The Ciangamr or Ckanganor of Ramusio, Cianiganiorum of the Basle 
edition, Cyagamorum of the older Latin, Cyangamor of the B. M. and Berlin 
manuscripts, and Cyagnuorum of the Italian epitomes, are obviously intended 
for the Tsahan-nor, Chahan-nor, or White lake of the maps ; and it is probable 
that the Changai mountains of Strahlenberg or Hangai-din of the Jesuits, derive 
their appellation from the same quality, real or imaginary, of whiteness. In the 
Kalmuk-Mungalian vocabulary of the former, the word for “white” is zagm 
(probably a soft pronunciation of chagan), and in the Mancheu dictionary of 
LangRs it is changuien. 

461. These birds being termed gru in the Italian versions, and grus in the 
Latin, I have called them cranes in the English translation; but it may be 
doubted whether the heron (ardea)^ or the stork (ciconia), be not rather meant 
by our author’s description of them. “ On_^trouve ” says the translator or the 
commentator of Abu’lghazi “ une grande quantity d’oiseaux d^nne beautd par- 
“ ticuliere dans les vastes plaines de la Grande Tartarie, et Foiseau dont il est 

S K “ parle 
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Nott'H, 


< UAF. lA’J. 


pavle on cet cndroil poui'roit bien estre tme espt-cc cle heron, qu’on trouve dans Ic 
pays des Monngaios vers Ips fronticrcs dela Chino, et qui est tout Wane, cxcepte 

“ le bee, los ailes ot la (juenc qu’il a d’un fort boau rouge Pout cstro aussi 

“ quo cVbt d’uuc cicogne dont nostro auteur vent parlor.” Hist, genoal. dc^ 
Tataro"', p. 205. This is the crus Leucogeranus or Siberian crane of Pennant. 

402. Game in large (juantities is brought from Tartarj to Peking during tlu 
winter, in a frozen state. Jjcttres edif. t. xxii. p. 177. ed. 1781. 


CHAX>TER LVL 

Of the Grand khan^s heaiitiful palace in the city of Shandii ; of his stud 
qj ’ichile brood-mares, xvitli ttV/osc milk he performs an annual sacrifice; 
of the %'onderful operations of the astrologers on occasions of bad 
xceather ; of the ceremonies practised by them in the hall of the royal 
palace ; and of txeo descriptions q/' nl/giou.s mendicants, 'teilh their modes 
of living. 


Depaiiting Irotii the city last mentioned and proceeding' tliree days 
journey in a north-easterly direction, you arrive at a city named /SAandftf, 
built by the Grand khan, Kuhlat, now reigning.'*^** Tn this he caused a 
palace to be erected, of marble and other handsome stone ; admirable 
as well for llio elegance of its design, as for the skill di.splayed in its 
execution. Ft presents ojie front towards the interior of the city, and 
the other towards its wall ; and from each extremity of the building 
runs another wall to such an extent as to enclose sixteen miles in circuit, 
of the adjoining plain j to which there is im access but through the 
palace. Within tlie bounds of this royal park, there are rich and 
beautiful meadows, watered by many rivulets, where a variety of 
animals of the deer and goat kind are pastured, to serve as food for the 
hawks and other birds employed in the chase ; whose mews are also in 
the grouitds. Tlie number of these birds is upwards of two hundred j 
and the Grand khan goes in person, at least once in the week, to 

inspect 
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inspect them. Frequently when he rides about this enclosed forest, he BOOK I. 
has one or more (small) leopards carried on horseback, behind their cH'Tl.r’F 
keepers ; and when he pleases to give direction for their being 
slipped, they instantly seize a stag, or goat, or fallow deer, which he 
gives to his hawks •, and in this manner he amuses himself. In the 
centre of these grounds, where there is a beautiful grove of trees, he 
has built a royal pavilion, supported upon a colonnade of handsome 
pillars, gilt and varnished. Round each pillar a dragon, likewise gilt, 
entwines its tail, whilst its head sustains the projection of the roof, and 
its talons or claws are extended to the right and left along the entabla- 
ture."^®® The roof is of bamboo-cane, likewise gilt, and so well var- 
nished that no wet can injure it. The bamboos used for this purpose 
are three palms in circumference and ten fathoms in length, and being 
cut at the joints, are split into two equal parts, so as to form gutters ; 
and with these (laid concave and convex) the pavilion is covered ; but 
to secure the roof against the effect of wind, each of the bamboos is 
tied at the ends to the frame.^®^ The building is supported on every 
side (like a tent) by more than two hundred very strong silken cords 5 
as otherwise, from the lightness of the materials, it would be liable to 
oversetting by the force of high winds. The whole is constructed with 
so much ingenuity of contrivance, that all the parts may be taken 
asunder, removed, and again set up, at his majesty’s pleasure.^®® This 
spot he has selected for his recreation, on account of the mild tempera- 
ture and salubrity of the air, and he accordingly makes it his residence 
during three months of the year; namely June, July, and August; 
and every year, on the twenty-eighth day of the moon in the last of 
these months, it is his established custom to depart from thence,^®® and 
proceed to an appointed place, in order to perform certain sacrifices, 
in the following manner. It is to be understood that his majesty keeps 
up a stud of about ten thousand horses and mares, which are white as 
snow,"^^® and of the milk of these mares no person can presume to 
drink, who is not of the family descended from Jengiz-Tthan ; with the 
exception only of one other family, named Boriatt to whom that 
monarch gave the honourable privilege, in reward of valorous achieve- 
ments in battle, performed in his own presence.^^^ So great, indeed, 
is the respect shewn to these horses, that even whai they are at pasture 
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in the royal meadows or forests, no one dares to place himself before 
them, or otherwise to impede their movements. The astrologers whom 
he entertains in his service, and who are deeply versed in the diabolical 
art of magic, having pronounced it to be his duty, annually, on the 
twenty-eighth day of the moon in August, to scatter in the wind the 
milk taken from these mares, as a libation to all the spirits and idols 
whom they adore, for the purpose of propitiating them and ensuring 
their protection of the people, male and female, of the cattle, the 
fowls, the grain and other fruits of the earth ; on this account it is 
that his majesty adheres to the rule that has been mentioned, and on 
that particular day proceeds to the spot where, with his own hands, he 
is to make the offering of milk. On such occasions these astrologers, 
or magicians as they may be termed, sometimes display their skill in a 
wonderful manner ; for if it should happen that the sky becomes cloudy 
and threatens rain, they ascend the roof of the palace where the Grand 
khan resides at the time, and by the force of their incantations they 
prevent the rain from fallrng and stay the tempest ; so that whilst, in 
the surrounding country, storms of rain, wind, and thunder are ex- 
perienced, the palace itself remains unaffected by the elements.^'^ 
Those who operate miracles of this nature, are persons of TebetJi and 
Kesmir, two classes of idolaters more profoundly skilled in the art of 
magic, than the natives of any other country. They persuade the 
vulgar that these works are effected through the sanctity of their own 
lives and the merits of their penances ; and presuming upon the reputa- 
tion thus acquired, they exhibit themselves in a filthy and indecent 
state, regardless as well of what they owe to their character, as of the 
respect due to those in whose presence they appear. They suffer their 
faces to continue always uncleansed by washing and their hair un- 
combed; living altogether in a squalid style.^^® They are addicted 
moreover to this beastly and horrible practice ; that when any culprit is 
condemned to death, they carry off the body, dress it on the fire, and 
devour it. But of persons who die a natural death they do not eat the 
bodies.^^"^ Besides the appellations before mentioned, by which they 
are distinguished from each other, they are likewise termed balcsi, 
which applies to their religious sect or order ; as we should say friars 
preachers or minors.^^'*'' So expert are they in their infernal art, they 

may 
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may be said to perform whatever they will; and one instance shall be 
given, although it may be thought to exceed the bounds of credibility. 
When the Grand hhan sits at meals, in his hall of state (as shall be more 
particularly described in the following Book), the table which is placed in 
the centre, is elevated to the height of about eight cubits ; and at a dis- 
tance from it stands a large buffet, where all the drinking vessels are 
arranged. Now by means of their supernatural art, they cause the 
flagons of wine, milk, or any other beverage, to fill the cups spon- 
taneously, without being touched by the attendants, and the cups to 
move through the air, the distance of ten paces, until they reach the 
hand of the Grand khan. As he empties them, they return to the 
place from whence they came ; and this is done in the presence of such 
persons as are invited by his majesty to witness the performance.'^^® 
These baksis, when the festival days of their idols draw near, go to the 
palace of the Grand khan, and thus address him : “ Sire, be it known 
“ to your majesty, that if the honours of a holocaust are not paid to 
“ our deities, they will in their anger afflict us with bad seasons, with 
“ blight to our grain, pestilence to our cattle, and with other plagues. 
“ On this account we supplicate your majesty to grant us a certain 
“ number of sheep with black heads,'*’'^ together with so many pounds 
“ of incense and of lignum aloes ; in order that we may be enabled to 
“ perform the customary rites with due solemnity.” Their words, 
however, are not spoken immediately to the Grand khan, but to certain 
great officers, by whom the communication is made to him. Upon 
receiving it he never fails to comply with the whole of their request ; 
and accordingly, when the day arrives, they sacrifice the sheep, and by 
pouring out the liquor in which the meat has been seethed, in the 
presence of their idols, perform the ceremony of worship. In this 
country there are great monasteries and abbeys, so extensive indeed that 
they might pass for small cities ; some of them containing as many as 
two thousand monks, who are devoted to the service of their divinities, 
according to the established religious customs of the people.^^® These 
are clad in a better style of dress than the other inhabitants ; they shave 
their heads and their beards, and celebrate the festivals of their idols 
with the utmost possible solemnity ; having bands of vocal music, and 
burning tapers.^®® Some of this class are ffllowed to take wives,^®^ 

There 
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There is likewise another religious order, the members of which are 
named sensim, who observe strict abstinence and lead very austere lives, 
having no other food than a kind of pollard, which they steep in warm 
water until the farinaceous part is separated from the bran ; and in that 
state they eat it. This sect pay adoration to fire, and are considered by 
the others as schismatics, not worsI)ipping idols as they do.^®^ There is a 
material diflFerence between them in regard to the rules of their orders, 
and these last described never marry in any instance. They shave.their 
heads and beards like the others, and wear hempen garments of a black or 
dull colour ; but even if the material were silk, the colour would be the 
same.^®2 They sleep upon coarse mats, and suffer greater hardships in 
their mode of living than any people in the world.^®^ We shall now quit 
this subject, and proceed to speak of the great and wonderful acts of 
the supreme lord and emperor, Kubldi-kaan. 


NOTES. 

463. The Xandu or Shandu of Ranmsio, Ciandu of the Basle edition, Cyandu 
of the "blder Latin, Cyandi of the manuscripts, and Ciandu or Ciandul of the 
epitomes, is the Chang-tou (Shanglu) of the Jesuits’ map, and by P. Couplet, in 
his Notes to the “ Observations Chronologiques ” of P. Gaubil, is thus spoken 
of; “ Ville d^truite ; elle etoit dans le pais de KartcMn en Tartaric. M. Paul 

I’appelle Ciandu ou Chandu. Sa latitude etoit 40° 22' au N.N.E. de Peking.” 
p, 197. “ Ce prince ” says De Guignes, speaking of Kublai donna a la ville 
“ de Kai-ping-fou le titre de Chang-tou ou de ‘haute cour.’” Liv. xvi, p. 146. 
In the year 1691, it was thus spoken of by P. Gerbillon : “ Nous fimes encore 
“ quarante lys dans une plaine qui s’appelle Cabaye, sur le bord d’une petite 
“ riviere nomm^e Chantou^ le long de laquelle etoit autrefois b4tie la ville de 
“ Ckantou, ou les empereurs de la famille des Yuen tenoient leur cour durant 
“ Pete. On en voit encore les restes.” Du Halde, t. iv. p. 258. If the distance 
between Changa/nor and this place was only three days journej, the former could 
not have been on the northern side of the desert ; but the numbers, from inat- 
tention in transcribing, are extremely incorrect, and the decimals may, in this 
instance, have been omitted. 

464. “ This forest ” says Bell, speaking of the hunting-seat of the emperor 
Kang-hi “ is really a most delightful place ; it is well stored with a great variety 

« of 
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of game ; and is of great extent as will easily be conceived from the account 
1 have given of our two days hunting. It is all enclosed with a high wall of 
brick.” Travels, vol. iL p. 84. 

465. This animal, if it be not the ounce, is the felis juhata or hunting-leopard, 
much smaller in size than the common species. In Hindustan it is named the 
chitay and is employed by the native princes in the chase of the antelope. la 

India ” says the History of Quadrupeds, there is a species of leopard about 
the size of a large greyhound, with a small head and short ears . . . .This is the 
animal mentioned in our account of the antelope, which is made use of in India 
for hunting that and other beasts of the chase, ft is carried in a binall kind of 
waggon, chained and hoodwinked till it approaches the herd; when it is 
unchained and suffered to pursue the game.” ^*^The ounce” says the same 
work is common in Bai'bary, Persia, and China ; is much more gentle than 
the leopard; and like the hunting-leopard, is sometimes trained to the chase. 
Instead of being conveyed in a waggon, it is carried on the crupper of the horse, 
is as much under com naaJ as a setting-dog, returns at a call, and jumps up 
behind its master.” See an account of the Manner of Hunting amongst the 
Princes of Hindostan,” in the Asiatick Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 68, where this 
animal is called the cheetar or panther. 

466. H is well known that the dragon with five claws (instead of four, in the 
ordinary representations) is the imperial symbol, and forms a conspicuous part of 
every article of dress, piece of fu^iture, or ornament connected with the court 
of China. Its figure, extended in the manner here described, may be seen in a 
plate belonging to the third volume of DuHalde’s Description de la Chine,” as 
well as in many other works. By the Italian word branche here used, which is 
especially applied to the claws of the lobster, must be understood not merely the 
digitated part of the limb of this fabulous animal, but the whole of the legs. 

Cette salle ” says Du Halde, in describing a palace of the city of Peking a 
environ cent trente pieds de longueur et est presque quarree : le lambris est 
tout en sculpture vernisse de verd, et chargd de dragons dorez.” T- i. p- 1X7. 

467. The mode of covering here described is well known in the eastern islands, 
and is mentioned in the following passage of the History of Sumatra : There 

is another kind of house, erected mostly for a temporary purpose, the i:ocif af 
which is flat, and is covered in a very uncommon, simple, and ingenious man- 
ner. Large straight bamboos are cut of a length sufficient to lie across the 
house, and being split exactly in two, and the joints kpocke^ Aut, a. first layer 
of them is disposed in close order, with the inner or hollopy/sifiesi up,; after which 
a second layer, with the outer or convex sides up, is placed upon the others in 

such 
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CHAP LVI covering their edges; the latter serving as gutters to carry off the 

water that falls upon the upper or convex layer. P. 58. ed. S. 

Notes. Ill 

468. This practice of removing the emperor’s temporary house^ was conformable 

to the Tartar custom of migration with their tents or huts packed in a small compass 
and loaded on cartSj as described in Note 383. It may have been his object to 
gratify the people amongst whom he resided by appearing to adhere to their 
ancient national habits. ^ 

469. Dans tout terns ” observes De Guignes et dans tous les payb oii les 
Mogols se sont etablisj ils ont observe la coutume d’alier passer les chaleurs de 
Pete dans les pays septentrionaux, et de revenir en hyver dans le midi. Change 
tou etoit la ville dans laquelle Kublai se retiroit pendant Fete.” Hist, geiier. des 

Huns. Liv. xvi. p. 146. Le CartcMng^^ says Du Halde n’a gueres plus de 
42 de nos grandes lieues, en se preiiant nord et sud ; mais il s’etend beaucoup 
plus de Test a I’ouest, ou sont en partie les lieux de chassc de Fempereur, et 
“ pen loin de la les belles maisons de plaisancej oii ce grand prince (Kang-hi) 
passe ordinairement tout Fete ; car les chaleurs sont dans tous ces quartiers la 
beaucoup plus tolerables qu’a Peking,^^ T. iv. p. 19. 

470. Establishments of brood mares and stallions, on as great a scale, have been 
kept up by later emperors. “ Nous entraraes ” says P. Gerbillon dans une 

autre plaine, oh nous trouv^mes cinquanteibuit haras de Fempereur rangez sur 
une ligne; chacun etoit de trois cens, tant cavalles que poulains, avec un etalon 
a chaque troupeau - . • .L’empereur a en tout deux cens trente haras semblables, 
chacun de trois cens.” Du Halde, t. iv. p. 339. The white colour does not 
now appear to be thought so essential as it was by the MungaFTartar emperors. 
They also on the ninth day of the moone of May” says Rubruquis gather 
together all the white mares of the herd, and consecrate them. The Christian 
priests also must come together thither with their censers. Then they cast new 
cosmos (kimmj upon the ground, and make a great feast that day.” Purchas, 
vol. iii. p. 44. This took place at Kara*korum during the reign of Mangu^kaan, 
The day of the solemnity is different from that observed by Kublai; but the latter 
might have found it necessary to regulate his public ceremonies by considerations 
of Chinese policy and the duties of his new government. 

471 # This family name is variously written Boriat, Horiachy Horiathy Oraiiy 
and OrarL For the fact of such a peculiar distinction I believe there is no other 
authority, but it is not in itself improbable# 


472. Popular 
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472. Popular delusion as to the effects of sorcery is produced by a degree of 
skill in directing the operation of natural causes, and bringing them to act upon 
the constitutional proneness of mankind to believe in the marvellous. Our author, 
whose education, either at Venice or in Tartary, had not furnished his mind with 
any store of philosophy (of which the world in general was so deficient in his 
days) appears to have been deceived on this occasion, in common with the other 
attendants on the court, although not, perhaps, the emperor himself, whose 
policy it might be to employ charlatans of this description. Yet we read of many 
instances of superstitious credulity in the histories both of Kubldi and his prede- 
cessors, and Gaubil, speaking of his character as drawn by the Chinese historians, 
says, Ils lui reprochent beaucoup d’entetement pour les superstitions et les 
enchantemens des lamas.” Observ. Chron.p. 201. B} Du Halde also it is 
observed that Les Mongous sont communement persuader que les lamas peuvent 
faire tomber la gr^le et la pluie, et des mandarins, temoins ocuiaires, nous ont 
raconte certains faits, quene prouvent que trop ce qui nous avions entendu dire k 
Peking, que parmi les lamas la sorcellerie est en usage.” T. iv. p. 28 : from, 
whence it may be inferred that these missionaries believed in the efficacy, whilst 
they deplored the sinful practice, of magical arts. That such were commonly 
resorted to by the princes of the family of Jengh-kkan appears from a passage in 
Abu’lghazi, where in speaking of the invasion of Kataiu or northern China, he 
says : Vgaddl-rhan (Ohtdt-kaan ) s’avanga plus avant dans le K^iay^ et envoya 
^ son fr^re Tauldi<han (TuU-khan^ the father of Kuhldi-kaan) prendre le devant 
avec une corps de dix-mille horames; AUanrchan ayant eu avis de cette demarche 
des Moguls fit avaneer cent-mille hommes contre Tauldi^chan^ sous le com- 
mandement de quelques-uns de ses meilleurs generaux, qui ayant envirronn6 
de tons costez Taulai<han et ses troupes, les auroient infalliblement taille en 
pieces, si ce prince ne se fust avise de commander k un des magiciens que 
I’accompagnoient de faire dsada^ c’est a dire, de faire venir un rude temps 
d’hiver au plus fort de Fest^ ; ce que ces gens s^avent effectuer par leurs sorti- 
l^ges.” Hist, geneal. des Tatars, p. 359. The story of this miraculous escape 
must have been a common subject of conversation at the court of that prince’s 
son, and consequently must have impressed our author with a high idea of the 
skill of these impostors. 
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Notes. 


473. These appear to have been Indian yogh or goseinsp who are known to 
travel by the way of Kashmir into Tibdy and from thence, frequently, to* the 
northern parts of Tartary. Their naked and squalid appearance has been the 
subject of description at all periods, as well as their penances or mortifications, 
which are of so actraordinary a nature, that had our author ventured to describe 
them, they would in Ms days, have been accounted the most incredible part of 
his narrative- Du Halde, speMring of the redtdenee or ation of a grand ten, 
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in the country of the Mungah^ says : On y voit des bonzes (religieux) de FIii- 
dostan^ du Pigou, du Thibet, de la Chine, &c.’’ T. iv. p. 25. Bell gives an 
account of a Hindu devotee, whom he met at Selinginslc^, whose hair, six feet in 
length, was much matted.” Tol. i. p. 285. 

474. The agreement between the account here given of this barbarous practice, 
and what is known of the Batta people of Sumatra, who devour the bodies of 
condemned criminals, is so striking, that a doubt can scarcely be enteitaioed of a 
transposition having taken place in the order of our author’s notes, by which a 
remark upon the peculiar manners of the latter, amongst whom he resided several 
months, has been detached from its proper place, and introduced into this chapi- 
ter, where savages of a different description, and to whom cannibalism has not 
been imputed by any traveller since his time, are the subject. 

475. We find in the A^in Akhari of Abu’lfazel, a confirmation of what is here 
asserted to be the meaning of the term haksi^ bakshiy or, according to the Bengal 
pronunciatiop of Persian, bukshi^ which is not furnished by the dictionaries. 
Under the head of the Doctrine of Boodh ” he says: The learned among the 

Persians and Arabians call the priests of this religion Bukshee^ and in Tibbet 
they are stiled Lama*^^ Vol. iii. p. 157. That work was composed in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, about three hundred years after the period at which 
our author wrote, and their agreement is a striking proof of the genuineness of 
his oriental acquirements. Klaproth, in his Abhandlung fiber die Sprache und 
Schrift der Uiguren ” (adverted to in Note 24, by a French translation of its 
title), observes that the word Bakschi is of Mongol origin, and is the usual appel- 
lation of the sages (gelehrten) of that country, who are by the Chinese named 
SeJm (Shu), P. 77, Note. 

476. What is here ascribed to sorcery appears to have been nothing more than a 
pantomimical trick, and capable of being effected by no extraodinary artifice. The 
emperor, we may presume, and perhaps also such of his confidential servants as 
bad the honour of sitting near his elevated table, might be aware of the machinery 
employed^ but the guests in general, and even the courtiers or mandarins of 
inferior rank, amongst whom was probably our author’s place, might be deceived; 
their distance being such as to render imperceptible the wires by which the vessels 
wer^ made to move, as if spontaneously, from one part of the hall of entertain- 
ment to the other. The peculiar fancy of these Tartar princes for having their 
liquor (an object always of the first importance) served in a manner calculated to 
raise surprise, is well exemplified in the travels of Rubruquis, who describes a 
curious piece of machinery constructed by a French artist, for conveying into the 
hall a variety of liquors, which issued from the mouths of silver lions. See 

Purchas, 
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Purchase voL iii. p. 35, and Bergeron, p. 96. In the description? we have of BOOK L 

Chinese royal entertainments, the side-board seldom passes unnoticed. Vis-a- 

vis” says the journal of Shah RokKs embassy il y avoit un hurheh ou buffet 
imperial pose sur un lieu eleve, avec des vases de porcelaine et d’argent de 
diflferentes grandeurs.” Thevenot, t. ii. iv”^®* partie. 

477. Had they been described as sheep entirely black, the idea might be 
thought to have its source in the Grecian mythology and the rites of Hecate ; but 
on the contrary we shall find this characteristic of partial blackness confirmed by 
modern testimony. A peculiar species of sheep ” says Turner seems indige- 

nous to this climate, marked almost invariably by black heads and legs. They 
are of a small size : their wool is soft, and their flesh, almost the only animal 
food eaten in Tibet, is, in my opinion, the finest mutton in the world.” P. 302. 

A simillar breed is noticed by Hamilton on the coast of Y emen. Their sheep ” 
he says are all white, with jet black heads, and small ears, their bodies large, 
and their flesh delicate.” VoL I, p. 15. Frequent mention occurs in the histories 
of China and Tartary, of the practice of sacrificing animals. 

478. The extensive monasteries in the province of Tangut have been already 
spoken of in Note 326. A particular description of them will be found in the 
Alphabetum Tibetanum, and an enumeration in the Memoires concern, les Chinois, 
t. xiv, p. 219. under the head of Miao ou temples qui sout dans le pays des 

Si-farty^ and commencing with that of Pou4a4ay near the city of There 

were many likewise in more northern parts of Tartary ; but these have been 
mostly destroyed in the wats that took place upon the extinction of the Mungal 
dynasty of China, not only between the new dynasty and the adherents of their 
predecessors, but amongst the independent tribes themselves, under the denomi- 
nation of Elufhs and Kalkas. Les Kalkas^^ says Du Halde out parmi eux 
un de ces lamas qu’on appelle Jiou4ouc4ou . . • Avant la guerre il avoit construit 
un pagode (temple) ihagmfiqoe et a grand frais : car il avoit fait venir des 
ouvriers et des briques verniss6es de jaune, qu’on ne trouve qu’a Peking. 11 
fut ddtrnit par le Caldm eu'^Punfide 1688, On en voit encore les ruines dans 
les plaines qui sont au bord de T. iv. p. 24. With respect to the 

number of persons hei^ said to be contained in these monastic establishments, it 
is entirely consistent with the accounts given by our modern travellers. Turner 
informs us that there Were two thousand five hundred gyhngs (or monks) in one 
the monasteries which he visited. 

479i* All aiccotatfts tPe *have of these people speak of the attention paid to 
uniformity of drttss amongst the persons devoted to the offices of religion and the 
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monastic life, according to their several classes and ranks ; as well as of the 
colours (yellow and red) affected by the two great sects into which the lamas 
are divided. The tonsure also is mentioned by diffirent authorities. The priests 
of this religion” says the Jj/m shave their heads, and wear dresses 
of leather (evidently a mistake for the word yellow) and red cloth.” Vol. iii. 
p. 158. Rnbruquis also, describing the Tartars of Kara-horum^ observes that, 
All their priests had their heads and beards shaven quite over; and they are 
clad in saffron coloured garments.” Purchas, vol. iii. p. 21. Bogle, indeed, 
in his account of the person and dress of the Grand lama^ says : His hair^ 
which is jet black, is cut very short; his beard and whiskers never above a 
month’s growth.” Hindoo Sketches, vol. ii. p. 194. But he mentions at the 
same time the hare heads of the Kalmuksy who came to make their offerings to 
the immortal high priest of their faith. 

480. The frequent recurrence of solemn sounds” says Turner from a 
variety of deep toned instruments, after short pauses of profound silence ; the 
low hum of invocation, during both night and day ; and occasionally the more 
vociferous clamour of crowded congregations, joined with a full choral band, 
left me no room to doubt that I was close to the scene of some of the most 
solemn and mysterious ceremonies of their religion.” P. 255. 

481. Although celibacy appears to be usually enjoined to the priests of Buddha^ 
Shalda-mmi^ or jPo, it is not universal. Ce manderin ” says P. Magalhanes 

apr^ss s’en estre informe avec soin, me dit que dans la seule ville et cour de 
Pe-kim il y avoit 10,668 bonzes non mariez et que nous appellons ho-xam (ho^ 
shang)^ et 5,022 mariez.’^ Nouv. Relat. de la Chine, p. 57. 

482. The word sensim or sensin seems to be intended for the two Chinese mo- 
nosyllables seng-hln^ the former of which (according to De Guignes) signifies 
bonzes or priests of Fo. In Morrison’s dictionary, under the word smg we read : 

priests of the sect of Fuh^ who are otherwise called sha-mun ; also denominated 
shang-jin. There are several other names by which they are designated ; Ao- 
shang is that most commonly given to them.” From the account of their diet 
we are led to conclude them Hindu devotees, and perhaps Sannyasis^ who 
amongst a people where the religion of Buddha prevailed, Ivould be regarded as 
schismatics. It appears, however, that they were not gymnosophists ; although 
this might be the effect of climate. Their adoration of fire might lead us to 
suppose them Parszs ; but the sacrifice to that element, termed hoz^a^ is one of 
the most solemn acts of brahmanical worship. See much curious information 
the subject of Persian devotees in China, (during the dynasty of the Tangj, in 

the 
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the ninth century), who worshipped un Esprit plein de feu/’ in M^m. concern, 
les Chinois, t. xvi. p, 228, 

483. The circumstance of the dark coloured di^esses (nere e biave) worn by this 
class, seems to have been mentioned in order to distinguish them from the ho-shang 
mi lamas who are always clad in yellow or red, according to their sect, and adds 
to the probability that they were not buddhists. 

484. The austerities to which, under the name of penances, the Indian yogis^ 
sannyasis^ goseins^ and other denominations of ascetics expose themselves, have 
been already adverted to, in Note 473. Their pilgrimages often lead them to the 
borders of China and to the remote provinces of Tartary. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SECTION I. 

Of tlie admirable deeds of Kuhlai-haan, the emperor no’w reigning ; of 
the battle he fought with Nayan, his uncle, and of the victory he 
obtained. 

II. In this Book it is our design to treat of all the great and admirable 
achievements of the Grand Ichan now reigning, who is styled Kubldi- 
[. Icaan ; the latter word implying in our language lord of lords, and 
with much propriety added to his name ; for in respect to number of 
subjects, extent of territory, and amount of revenue, he surpasses 
every sovereign that has hex’etofore been or that now is in the world ; 
nor has any other been served with such implicit obedience by those 
whom he governs. This will so evidently appear in the course of our 
work, as to satisfy every one of the truth of our assertion. 

Kubldi-lcaan, it is to be understood, is the lineal and legitimate 
descendant of Jengiz~khan the first emperor, and the rightful sovereign 
of the Tartars. He is the sixth Grand khanf^^ and began his reign in 
the year being then twenty-seven years of age.^®® He obtained 

the sovereignty by his consummate valour, his virtues, and his prudence, 
in opposition to the designs of his brothers, supported by many of the 
great officers and members of his own family.^®® But the succession 
appertained to him of right.'*®® Previously to his ascending the throne 
he had served as a volunteer in the army, and endeavoured to take a 
share in every enterprise. Not only was he brave and daring in action, 
but in point of judgment and military skill, he was considered to be 

the 
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the most able and successful commander that ever led the Tartars to BOOK II. 
battle. From that period however he ceased to take the field in person,^®^ cirAR i. 
and entrusted the conduct of expeditions to his sons and his captains j sect. i. 
excepting in one instance, the occasion of which was as follows. A 
certain chief named Nayan, who, although only thirty yeai’s of age, 
was uncle to Kuhlai,^^’^ had succeeded to the dominion of many cities 
and piovinces, which enabled him to bring into the field an army of 
four hundred thousand horse. His predecessors, however, had been 
vassals of the Grand hhan.^'^^ Actuated by youthful vanity upon find- 
ing himself at the head of so great a force, he formed, in the year 
1286, the design of throwing otf his allegiance and usurping the 
sovereignty. With this view he privately dispatched messengers to 
Kaidu, another powerful chief, whose territories lay towards the greater 
Turkey, and who, although a nephew of the Grand khan, was in 
rebellion against him, and bore him determined ill will, proceeding 
from the apprehension of punishment for former offences. To Kaidu 
therefore the propositions made by Nayan were highly satisfactory, and 
he accordingly promised to bring to his assistance an array of an 
hundred thousand horse. Both princes immediately began to assembly 
their forces, but it could not be eftected so secretly as not to come to 
the knowledge of Kuhldi, who upon hearing of their preparations, lost 
no time in occupying all the passes leading to the countries of Nayan 
and of Kaidu, in order to prevent them from having any information 
respecting the measures he was himself taking.'^®’' He then gave orders 
for collecting, with the utmost celerity, the whole of the troops 
stationed within ten days march of the city of Kanibalu.^^^ These 
amounted to three hundred and sixty thousand horse, to which was 
added a body of an hundred thousand foot, consisting of those who were 
usually about his person, and principally his falconers and domestic 
servants.^®^ In the course of twenty days they were all in readiness. 

Had he assembled the armies kept up for the constant protection of 
the different provinces of Kaiaia, it must necessarily have required 
thirty or forty daysj in which time the enemy would have gained 
information of his arrangements, and been enabled to effect their 
junction, and to occupy such strong positions as woiild be^t suit with 
their designs. His object was, by promptitude, wjjieh is ever the 

companion 
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companion of- victory, to anticipate the preparations of Nayan, and by 
fallin g upon him whilst single, destroy his power with more certainty 
and effect, than after he should have been joined by Kaidu. 

It may be proper here to observe, whilst on the subject of the armies 
of the Grand Mian, that in every province of Kataia and of 
as well as in other parts of his dominions, there were many disloyal 
and seditious persons, who at all times were disposed to break out in 
rebellion against their sovereign,^®® and on this account it became 
necessary to keep armies in such of the provinces as contained large 
cities and an extensive population ; which are stationed at the distance 
of four or five miles from those cities, and can enter them at their 
pleasure. These armies the Grand hhan makes it a practice to change 
every second year, and the same with respect to the officers who com- 
mand them. By means of such precautions the people are kept in 
quiet subjection, and no movement nor innovation of any kind can be 
attempted. The troops are maintained not only from the pay they 
receive out of the imperial revenues of the province, but also from the 
cattle and their milk, which belong to them individually, and which 
they send into the cities for sale ; furnishing themselves from thence, 
in return, with those articles of which they stand in need.®®® In this 
manner they are distributed over the country, in various places, to the 
distance of thirty, forty, and even sixty days’ journey. If even the 
half of these corps were to be collected in one place, the statement of 
their number would appear marvellous and scarcely entitled to belief.®®^ 


NOTES. 

485. Kaon yliS , it has already been observed (Note 379), was the title which 
Jengh directed his son and successor Ohtdi to assume, and which is explained in 
dictionaries, as it is in our text, by the terms Ichan of khans or lord of lords ; 
although the two Persian or Turkish words, and , do not appear to 

have any radical connexion, The title oi khakhan , which we find upon 
the coinage of the Ottoman sultans and appears to have been borne by the 
ancient Turkish princes of Tartary, unites the elements of both. In the Chinese 
histones this word is written ho-han. 


486. He 
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486. He was properly the fifth, not the sixth emperor. Our author seems to 
have included jBatu in his enumeration, who was the eldest of the grandsons of 
Jmgiz, but waved his right to the sovereignty in favour of Mangu his nephew. 
He was at the same time a powerful prince in the western part of the Tartar 
empire. See Note 376. 


BOOK II, 

CHAP. I. 
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Notes^ 


487, There is something remarkable in the precision of this date. P. Ganbil 
in his Observ. Chronol. tirees de I’Hist. Chinoise tells us that a la quatri- 

^rae lune IS 6 O 5 Houpilie (Kubldi ) fut d 6 clare empereur des Mogols dans la 
ville de Changtou : ” but P. Souciet (his editor) says in a note : Le P. G, 
m’ecrivit, I’annee suivante, que la premiere annee de Houpilie devoit 

etre mise quatre ans plutdt, et par consequent en 1256.’^ P. 197. YetDe 
Guignes, whose authority has much weight, adopts notwithstanding the first 
mentioned period. As emperor of China the reign of Kubldi is not understood 
to have commenced till 1280, when the conquest of the southern provinces was 
completed, and the ancient dynasty destroyed. 

488. If the age here assigned to him be correct, he was born in 1229, and 
consequently was no more than sixty-five when he died in 1294; but if, as is 
commonly asserted, he was in his eightieth year, he must have been forty-two, 
instead of twenty-seven, when he succeeded his brother ilfowgw in 1256, according 
to Gaubil’s last correction. The dates of the birth of the Mungal Jihans^ previous 
to the conquest, were, we may presume, very imperfectly known to the Chinese 
annalists. 


489. La proclamation de Kublai ” says De Guignes n’avoit pas 6i6 una- 
nime ; Arighbouga (by others named Artighugd) son frere qui aspiroit au trone, 
avoit une grande armee a Caracorom, et un puissant parti dans les provinces 
de Setchuen et de Chensi ; son general Alantar s’effor^oit de gagner les chefs 
des hordes a force de presens, Dans le Chensi, Hoen-tou-hai h la tete de soix- 
ante mille hommes de troupes, s’emparoit da Fong-tsiang-fou, et se pratiquoit 
des intelligences secretes pour se saisir de Sigan-fou, et pendant que Ton pro- 
clamoit Kublai Grand khan a Kaiping-fou (Changtou) Arighbouga se faisoit 

^ donner le m^me titre a Caracorom. Kublai instruit de toutes ces demarches 
de son frere, leva de nombreuses armees pour lui resister.” Liv. xvi. p. 139. 

490. The right of succession, according to our ideas, would have been in one 

of the sons of Mangu^ of whom the eldest was named Asutai ; but wmngst the 
Mungals this hereditary claim was modified by circumstances, and the dying sove- 
reign generally designated that person of the fe.n#y best qualified, from 

his age and talents, to b<>ld governipae^ to command the 

2 M armies; 
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BOOK IL armies ; an appointment that was, however to be subject to the approval or re-' 

^ jection of the chiefs of tribes, in a grand assembly or diet, termed kuruItaL Ac- 

Sect*h cordingly we find that whilst the succession was for a time disputed between 

Notes Kuhlai and his younger brother, the sons of Mangu^ instead of asserting their 
own rights, took part with him who eventually proved to be the weaker of their 
uncles. It is possible, at the same time, that they may not have been the children 
of a legitimate wife. The grounds of Arttgiuga^s pretensions are not stated ; but 
the circumstance of his being left by the late emperor in the government of Kara^- 
corum^ the ancient capital of the Mungal dominions, with the command of a 
large army, was sufficient to have roused his ambition and to give countenance to 
the belief of his being intended by Mangu (whose untimely death prevented any 
formal declaration of his will) for his successor, in preference to Knhlai, who 
was employed on what w^as still considered as a foreign conquest. 

491. That is, from the period of his becoming emperor of China, in 1280, or, 
what is more to the point, subsequently to our author’s arrival at his court ; for 
in 1262 he proceeded in person against his brother Ariighuga. 

492. In the Latin version the relationship of Nayan to Kuhlai is expressed by 
the word patruus^ in the Italian epitomes by awy and in Ramusio’s text by harla^ 
which the dictionaries inform us is the Lombard term for %io or uncle ; but as he 
was the younger person by thirty or forty years (according to what is here stated) 
it is nearly impossible that he could have stood in that degree of consanguinity, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the original phrase must have been misunder- 
stood by the translators. With more plausibility he might have been called his 
nephew ; but the actual relationship was much more distant, their common ances- 
tor being the fattier of ^Tengh^kkan. Kuhlai was the grandson of that monarch, 
and Nayan the great grandson of Belgatm his brother* Consequently they were 
second cousins once removed, according to the English mode of expression ; to 
which oblique connexion of cousins in different generations we also apply the phrase 
of Welsh uncle and nephew, as the French do that of onde it la mode de Bretagne, 

493. The dominions which this prince inherited from his ancestor, the fourth 
brother of Jengiz^khan^ lay in eastern Tartary 5 as those of Katdu comprehended 
generally the country westward from the great desert and Altai mountains, towards 
Kashgar, These chiefs were bound, of course, to do homage to the person who 
was considered as the bead of the family, and are therefore said to have been the 
vassals of Kuhlai^ 

In the text of Ramusio the words are la gran TurcUa^ meaning TurMdm 
m country possesed by the TurM tribes, to whom the name of Tartars or Tatars 

has 
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lias of late been exclusively applied. As the Ottoman empire^ wbicli bas acquired 
in Europe the appellation of Turkey, was not founded until the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, we may conclude that the distinctive term of ^^gran or great 
was added by the translator, in order to avoid confusion. It is not found in the 
other editions. 


BOOK If 

CHAP. L 
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Notes. 


495. The following passages from THistoire gen^r. des Huns will shew the 
historical progress of these events and serve to prove the general accuracy of our 
author’s account; Pendant ce tems-la (1268) il s’elevoit de nouveaux troubles 

dans la Tartarie. Caidou, neveu de Kublai, qui avoit ete exile autrefois par 
Mangou-khan, pour avoir ete attache au parti de Schiramoun, s’etoit forme un 
ctat assez considerable dans le pays d’Almaligh, et avoit gagne les chefs des 
hordes qui carapent au nord-nord-est de Turphan, et au nord des monts Altai. 
Mais cette revolte fut presque aussi-tot assoupie ; Caidou fut battu et oblige de 
se sauver a Almaligb.’’ Liv. xvi. p. 151. Le prince Caidou faisoit alors (1276) 
des courses dans les environs d’Almaligh, et comraen^oit a se former un parti 
considerable. II etoit avec Toua a la tete d’une armee de cent mille hommes.” 
P. 168. Cependant la revolte commengoit k eclater en Tartarie, oh le nom« 
bre des rebelles augmentoit (1287). Caidou avoit attire dans son parti Naian, 
descendu de Belgatai frere de Gengizkhan, auquel ce prince avoit donne un 
grand departement dans la Tartarie vers le Leao-tong, et Baian qui comman- 
doit dans ce pays pensa ^tre enleve. Kublai lui ordonna de camper entre 
Caracorora et Changtou, afin d’empficher la jonction de Naian et de Caidou; 
il fit partir en meme terns de grandes provisions par mer, et assembla de toutes 
parts des troupes, a la tete desquelles il se mit.” P. 181. Our author resumes 
the subject of Kaidu's independence in Chap. xliv. of Book iii. 

496. A future occasion will present itself of speaking more particularly of this 
city, named Khand}dig or the imperial residence,” by the Tartars, and Peeking 
or the northern court, by the Chinese, at a later period. See Chap. vi. of this 
Book. 

497. The employment of troops of this description (corresponding to the hos-‘ 

tangis or gardeners of the Turkish seraglio) marks the already perceptible 

decline of that vigorous system which enabled the Tartars to subdue their 
civiKsed and luxurious neighbours, but which inevitably became relaxed from 
inactivity and indulgence in the manners of the conquered. The further prepress 
of corruption in this respect may be observed in the account' given by P. Oerbil- 
lon of the constitution of the army during the reign of Kmg-hi, who was a war- 
like monarch compared with those who have succeeded Mms ^^ ^Le second de Mars 

1691,” says the learned' J’esnit, who was them haiatt@ttdhnceontheemp©ror, 
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as his instructor iu mathematics il partit d’ici (Peking) un corps de huit ou di^K 
mille cavaliers effectifs^ qui faisoit quarante ou cinquante mille hommes^ ea 
comptant les mkts qiie les Tartares font servir de soldats au besoin : ils out 
soin d’instruire leurs gens a tirer del’arc d^s leur jeunesse, afin de leur pouvoir 
procurer des places de cavalier ou au moins de fantassin, en quoi ils trouvent 
leur comptej parce qu’ils profitent de la paye de leurs gens, et s’il y en a meme 
quelques-uns qui fassent des actions de valeur, c’est le maitre qui en revolt la 
recompense.” Du Halde, t iv. p. 249. 

498. By these we are to understand Northern and Southern China, separated 
by the great river JJoang-ho^ on the eastern, and by the southern limits of Sherhsi^ 
on the western side. A more particular mention of the kingdom or empire of 
Manji^ at that time lately conquered from the Chinese dynasty of the Song^ will 
be found in Chap. Iv. of this Book. 

499. Not only a great part of the population, especially of Southern China, 
must have been loyally attached to the ancient race of their kings, but also there 
werve in all the western provinces numerous partisans of the rival branches of 
KMat^s own family, who were eager to seize all opportunities of fomenting dis- 
turbance. 

500. These details, so probable in themselves, are not, I believe, to be found 
in any other original writer. It must have been the policy of Kuhlai to keep his 
Tartarian troops as distinct as possible from the Chinese, and therefore instead of 
quartering them in the great towns, they were encamped at the distance of some 
miles from them, and the semblance at least of their former pastoral life was pre- 
served, whilst they were surrounded with their herds and flocks. 

501. Whilst we read in the histories of the Tartarian wars, of armies of one or 
more hundred thousand horse brought into the field by various contending chiefs, 
we ought not to be surprised at any extraordinary number of troops kept on foot 
by such a sovereign as Kuhlai^ their lord paramount; but our author has 
modestly, in this instance, and perhaps in consequence of prudent advice, 
described his myriads by a rhetorical figure, instead of venturing upon an enume* 
ration that might have exposed him to the ridicule of the ignorant. 


SECTION II. 

Ha Vina formed his army in the manner above described, the Grand 
Man proceeded towards the territories of Nayan^ and by forced marches, 

continued 
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continued day and night, he reached it at the expiration of twenty-five BOOK IL 
days. So prudently, at the same time, was the expedition managed, cha^ i. 
that neither that prince himself nor any of his dependants were aware sect ii. 
of it ; all the roads being guarded in such a manner that no persons 
who attempted to pass could escape from being made prisoners. Upon 
arriving at a certain range of hills, on the other side of which was the 
plain where Nayan's army lay encamped, Kuhlai halted his troops and 
allowed them two days of rest. During this interval he called upon 
his astrologers to ascertain by virtue of their art, and to declare in 
presence of the whole army, to which side the victory would incline. 

They })ronounced that it would fall to the lot of Kuhlai. It has ever 
been the practice of the Grand khans to have recourse to divination 
for the purpose of inspiriting their men.®®^ Confident therefore of 
success they ascended the hill with alacrity the next morning, and 
presented themselves before the army of Nayan, which they found 
negligently posted, without advanced parties or scouts ; whilst the 
chief himself was asleep in his tent, accompanied by one of his wives. 

Upon awaking, he hastened to form his troops in the best manner that 
circumstances would allow ; lamenting that his junction with Kaidu had 
not been sooner effected. Kuhlai took his station in a large wooden 
castle, borne on the backs of four elephants,®®^ whose bodies were 
protected with coverings of thick leather, hardened by fire j over which 
were housings of cloth of gold. The castle contained many cross-bow- 
men and archers, and on the top of it was hoisted the imperial standard, 
adorned with representations of the sun and moon. His army, which 
consisted of thirty battalions of horse, each battalion containing ten 
thousand men, armed with bows, he disposed in three grand divisions ; 
and those which formed the left and right wings, he extended in such 
a manner as to out-flank the army of Nayan, In front of each battalion 
of horse, were placed five hundred infantry, armed with short lances 
and swords, who, whenever the cavalry made a show of flight, were 
practised to mount behind the riders and accompany them j alighting 
again when they returned to the charge, and killing with their lances 
the horses of the enemy. As soon as the order of battle was arranged, 
an infinite number of wind instraments of various kinds were sounded, 
and these were succeeded* by songs, ancoiding |te tlie custom of the 

Tartars 
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BOOK 11 . Tartars before they engage in fight ; which commences upon the signal 
CHAP. I, given by the cymbals and drums. This, by the orders of the Grand 
Sect. II. khan, was first given to the right and left wings ; and then a fierce and 
bloody conflict began. The air was instantly filled with a cloud of 
arrows that poured down on every side, and vast numbers of men and 
horses were seen to fall to the ground. The loud cries and shouts of 
the men, together with the noise of the horses and the weapons, were 
such as to inspire terror into those who heard them. When their arrows 
had been discharged, the hostile parties engaged in close combat, with 
their lances, swords, and maces shod with iron ; and such was the 
slaughter, and so large were the heaps of the carcasses of men, and 
more especially of horses, on the field, that it became impossible for 
the one party to advance upon the other. Thus the fortune of the day 
remained for a long time undecided, and victory wavered between the 
contending parties from morning until noonj for so zealous was the 
devotion of Naj/an’s people to the cause of their master, who was most 
liberal and indulgent towards them, that they were all ready to meet 
death rather than turn their backs to the enemy. At length, howevei', 
Nayan perceiving that he was nearly surrounded, attempted to save 
himself by flight, but was presently made prisoner, and conducted to 
the presence of Kublat, who gave orders for his being put to death.®®^ 
This was carried into execution by enclosing him between two carpets, 
which were violently shaken until the spirit had departed from the 
body ; the motive for this peculiar sentence, being, that the sun and 
the air should not witness the shedding of the blood of one who 
belonged to the imperial family.®®® Those of his troops which survived 
the battle came to make their submission and swear allegiance to 
Kuhlai. They were inhabitants of the four noble provinces of Chorza, 
Karli, Barskol, and Sitingui.^^^ 

Nayan, who had privately undergone the ceremony of Baptism, but 
never made open profession of Christianity, thought proper, on this 
occasion to bear the sign of the cross in his banners ; and he had in 
his army a vast number of Christians, who were left amongst the slain. 
When the Jews,®®® and the Saracens perceived that the banner of the 
cross was overthrown, they taunted the Christian inhabitants with if^ 

saying. 
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saying, Behold the state to which your (vaunted) banners and those BOOK IL 
who followed them, are reduced ! On account of these derisions chap, i, 
the Christians were compelled to lay their complaints before the Grand sect, ih 
Man^ who ordered the former to appear before him, and sharply 
rebuked them. If the Cross of Christ, he said, ** has not proved 
advantageous to the party of Nayariy the effect has been consistent 
with reason and justice, inasmuch as he was a rebel and a traitor to 
his lord, and to such wretches it could not afford its protection. Let 
none therefore presume to charge with injustice the God of the 
Christians, who is Himself the perfection of goodness and of 
justice.*^ 


NOTES. 

502. If from some former expressions we might be led to suppose that our 
author was in any degree a dupe of the pretended sorcery so generally believed 
in at that period, not only in Asia but in Europe, we here see that both his 
master and himself were fully aware of the imposition, and that the emperors 
were (sometimes at least) confederates in the tricks of their astrologers and 
conjurers. 

503. Elephants have never been commonly used in China either for war or 
parade; but during the operations carried on by Kuhldi (whilst acting as his 
brother’s lieutenant) in the province of Yunnan^ bordering on Am and other 
countries where these noble animals abound, he must have become well acquainted 
with the uses to which they might be rendered subservient, and it appears in a 
subsequent Chapter, that only three years before the period of which we are 
speaking, he had taken a number of elephants from the king of Mim or Ava 
(whom his generals defeated in 1283) and employed them in bis armies. This 
consistency of circumstances is not unworthy of observation. 

SO#. The particulars of the combat as ^ven in the text, do not well agree 
with the account furnished by De Guignes ; but this is not surprising wl^ 
consider how rarely two descriptions of any great battle are found to conespond. 
Those by whom they are recorled have not, in general, been eye^wMne^ses; and 
those who ditect the movements too often find it their policy' the results. 
Even the Gazettes of smne^'Europ^n powere, in when the value 

of 
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of historical truth is so well understood, have not been entirely free from this 

imputation. The followiiig* is the sequel of the passage from the Hist. gen. des 
HunSj referred to in Note 494. Comme il (Kublai) s'etoit avance des premiers 
avec pen de mondej Naian s’approcha avec cent mille hommes pour reconnoitre 
son camp. Malgre le danger que Kublai courut dans cette occasion^ il fit 
bonne contenance, et envoya promptement avertir le reste de ses troupes. Tons 
les cavaliers montereiit aussitot a cheval, menant en croupe les fantassins ; 
mais Naianj qui de son cote craignoit quelque embuscadcj n’avoit pas os6 
attaquer le Grand-khan ; et Li-ting, un des generaux de Kublai, avec dix 
hommes determines, s’approcha du camp du rebelle et fit tirer un coup d’arme 
a feu. Le bruit de cette machine que Ton pourroit soup^onner etre un canon, 
epouvanta tellement toutes les troupes de Naian, qu’elles prirent la fuite, 
croyant que toute I’armee du Grand-khan les suivoit. Aussi-tot qu’elle fut 
a arrivee, elle fondit de tous cotes sur ces rebelles ; Kublai lui-meme conduisit 
ses gardes et les troupes de Captchac : sa presence inspira du courage a ses 
soldats, les ennemis furent defaits et Na’ian fait prisonnier.” P, 181. La 
revoke et la defaite de ce prince ” says P. Gaubil “ sont decrites dans I’histoire 
Chinoise de la mSme maniere a peu pres, dont en parle Marc Paul ; mais 
Fhistoire Chinoise ne nous apprend luen de son Christianisme . . . . Sa defaite 
tombe a la seconde lune do Tan 1287.” P. 200. See also, upon this subject, 
I’Histoire generale de la Chine, t. ix, p. 4S1-S4. 

505. This afiectation of avoiding to shed blood in the act of depriving of life 
a person of high rank, is observable in many instances, and may perhaps have 
given occasion to the use of the bow-string in the Turkish seraglio. When the 
last of the khalifs of Baghdad was put to death by the order of Hulagu^ the 
brother of Kublai^ quelques-uns disent ” as we are informed by De Guignes 

que le khalif ftit etrangle ; d’autres, qu’il fut mis dans un sac, ou on Fassomma, 
et plusieurs, qu’il fut jett6 dans le Tigre.” Liv. xv. p. 133. The probability 
is that these two princes were executed in the same Tartarian mode. 

506. It is not possible to identify in any modern map or account of Northern 
Tartary, the names of these tribes, which may have long ceased to exist under 
the same denominations. The diflBiculty is further increased by the extraordinary 
corruption of the words in different versions and editions. In the early Latin 
manuscript of the B. M. they are written Fudorda^ Cauli^ Barseel^ and Sichin* 
iinguiy in the early Latin Venice edition, we find them, Putorda^ Cauli^ Rascol^ 
and ^inchitra ; in the Italian epitomes, Furzorda^ Ccmli^ Barscor^ and Sindngi^ 
gm; in the Latin of the Basle edition, Fumtia^ Catdiy Barscol^ and Sinchintingui ; 
and in the early English version, Furdorda^ GuU^ Baston^ and Sdndngny» In 
the name of Cauli they nearly all agree, and we may conjecture this to be the 

Tchaki 
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Tchalei of the Jesuits’ map, situated in the northern part of the proi^ince of BOOK IL 
KorcMn^ where we might naturally look for it ; as in the word Chorza^ Fu<iorcm^ 
or For-zorcia^ we may trace some resemblance to the name of Korchin itself. 


507. On the subject of what is here said respecting the Christianity of Nay mi 
and Hs people, the reader is referred to Note 450, where I have endeavoured to 
shew that there is nothing unreasonable in the belief that many of the tribes of 
Tartars were, at an eariy period, converted by the Nestorian Christians. Our 
author’s e\idence to the fact is of the most unexceptionable kind. Whatever 
objections may be raised to the veracity of the missionary accounts of their 
own successes and importance, none can apply to his unaffected narrative, whom 
neither interest, nor vanity, nor party zeal can be supposed to have influenced, 
when he attributes the profession of Christianity to a prince whom he describes 
as an unsuccessful rebel against his legitimate sovereign, and whose conduct he 
does not attempt to palliate. Nor were the followers of the Nestorian heresy in 
such repute with our author’s countrymen of the orthodox faith, as to furnish 
him with any inducement to exaggerate their merit and success as propagators of 
the Gospel. P. Gaubil, it is true, observes that the Chinese historians are silent 
with regard to the Christianity of Nayan ; but this proves nothing. The literati 
of that country, in the pride of their ostentatious philosophy, hold all foreign 
religions in contempt, as equally irrational and idolatrous, and do not even con- 
descend to distinguish the Christian ministers by any other terms than those which 
they apply to the priests of Jb. The religion of that unfortunate prince, although 
to us a subject of curiosity, was to them one of perfect indifference, and it is no 
more to be expected that their annals should record it, than that our gazettes 
should notice the tenets of a Mahratta or other chief whose aggression had been 
punished by our arms in India. 


508. This is the first occasion on which our author speaks of Jews in Tartaiy 
or China. Of their existence in the latter country, at an early period, there is 
no room to doubt. In the Relations of the Mahometan Travellers of the ninth 
century, we are told that in the massacre wMeh took place at the city of CmfUy 
when taken by a rebel leader after an obstinate siege, many of that race perished. 

Des personnes bien informees des affaires de la Chine ” says Renaudot’s tr4ns« 
lation assurent que sam compter les Chinois qu’il fit massacrer en cette occasion, 
il perit six vingt mille Mahometans, Juife, Chrestiens, on Parsis, qui demeii* 
roient dans la ville pour leur n6goce.” P. 51. The number we pay pr^ume 
to be very much exaggerated. See the notes of P. Gaubil to 

Phistoire Chinoise de la grande dynastie Tnwg.” IMEera. conijem^ les Cibinois, 
t.xvL p.27L 
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509. The truly pious conclusion of this address we may suspect to be rather 
the sentiment of the Italian writer than of the Tartar emperor; although as an 
enlightened politician, desirous of preserving peace between his subjects of dif- 
ferent sects, he may have thought it right to reprove this irritating conduct, and 
to take part with those who were in a state of humiliation. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Of the return of the Grand khan to the city qf Kanbalu, cfter his victory; 
of the honour he confers on the Christians, the Jews, the Mahometans, 
and the idolaters, at their respective festivals ; and the reason he assigns 
for his not becoming a Christian. 

The Grand khan having abtained this signal victory, returned with 
great pomp and triumph to the capital city of Kanbalu. This took 
place in the month of November, and he continued to reside there 
during the months of February and March, in which latter was our 
festival of Easter. Being aware that this was one of our principal 
solemnities, he commanded all the Christians to attend him, and to 
bring with them their Book, which contains the four Gospels of the 
Evangelists. After causing it to be repeatedly perfumed with incense, 
in a ceremonious manner, he devoutly kissed it, and directed that the 
same should be done by all his nobles who were present. This was 
his usual practice upon each of the principal Christian festivals, such 
as Easter and Christmas ; and he observed the same at the festivals of the 
Saracens, Jews, and idolaters.®^® Upon being asked his motive for this 
conduct, he said : “ There are four great Prophets who are reverenced 
“ and worshipped by the different classes of mankind. The Christians 
“ regard Jesus Christ as their divinity ; the Saracens, Mahomet ; the 
“ Jews, Moses ; and the idolaters, Sogomombar-kan, the most emi- 
“ nent amongst their idols.®^^ j honour and shew respect to all the 
“ four, and invoke to my aid whichever amongst them is in truth 
“ supreme in heaven,” But from the manner in which his majesty 

acted 
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acted towards them, it is evident that he regarded the faith of the BOOK 11. 
Christians as the truest and the best ; nothing as he observed, being charii. 
enjoined to its professors that was not replete with virtue and holiness. 

By no means, however, would he permit them to bear the cross before 
them in their processions, because upon it so exalted a personage as Christ 
had been scourged and (ignominiously) put to death. It may perhaps 
be asked by some, why, if he shewed such a preference to the faith of 
Christ, he did not conform to it, and become a Christian? His reason 
for not so doing, he assigned to Nicolo and Maffio Polo, when, upon 
the occasion of his sending them as his ambassadors to the Pope, they 
ventured to address a few words to him on the subject of Christianity. 

“ Wherefore, he said, should I become a Christian ? You yourselves 
“ must perceive that the Christians of these countries are ignorant, 

“ inefficient persons, who do not possess the faculty of performing any 
“ thing (miraculous) ; whereas you see that the idolaters can do what- 
“ ever they will. When I sit at table the cups that were in the middle 
“ of the hall come to me filled with wine and other beverage, spoi\- 
“ taneously and without being touched by human hand, and I drink 
“ from them. They have the power of controlling bad weather and 
“ obliging it to retire to any quarter of the heavens 5 with many other 
wonderful gifts of that nature. You are witnesses that their idols 
have the faculty of speech, and predict to them whatever is required. 

“ Should I become a convert to the faith of Christ and profess mysehc 
“ a Christian, the nobles of my court and other persons who do not 
“ incline to that religion, will ask me what sufficient motives have 
“ caused me to receive baptism and to embrace Christianity ? ‘ What 

“ ‘ extraordinary powers, they will say ; what miracles have been dis- 
■“ ‘ played by its ministers ? Whereas the idolaters declare that what 
‘ they exhibit is performed through their own sanctity and the 
“ ‘ influence of their idols.* To this I shall not know what answer 
“ to make, and I shall be considered by them as labouring under a 
“ grievous error ; whilst the idolaters, who by means of their profound 
art can effect such wonders, may without difficulty compass my 
death. But return you to your Pontif, and request of him, in my 
name, to send, hither an hupdred persons well skilled in your law, 
who being confronted with the idolaters, ^all have power to coerce 
^ 2 N 2 “ them, 
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BOOK II. « them, and shewing that they themselves are endowed with similar 
CHAP. II. “ art, but which they refrain from exercising, because it is derived 
“ from the agency of evil spirits, shall compel them to desist from 
“ practices of such a nature, in their presence. When I am witness 
« of this, I shall place them and their religion under an interdict, and 
“ shall allow myself to be baptised. Following my example, all my 
“ nobility will then, in like manner receive baptism, and this will be 
“ imitated by my subjects in general; so that the Christians of these 
“ parts will exceed in number those who inhabit your own country.” 
From this discourse it must be evident that if the Pope had sent out 
persons duly qualified to preach the Gospel, the Grand Itlian would 
have embraced Christianity, for which, it is certainly known, he had a 
strong predilection. But, to return to our subject, we shall now 
speak of the rewards and honours he bestows on such as distinguish 
themselves by their valour in battle. 


, NOTES. 

.510. This conduct towards the professors of the several systems of faith is 
perfectly consistent with the character of Kuhldi, in which policy was the leading 
feature. It was his object to keep in good humour all classes of his subjects, and 
especially those of the capital or about the court, by indulging them in the liberty 
of following unmolested, their own religious tenets, and by flattering each with 
the idea of possessing his special protection. Many of the highest offices, both 
civil and military, were held by Mahometans. 

511. Neither do those who profess the mussulman faith regard Mahomet as a 
divinity, nor do the J ews so regard Moses ; but it is not to be expected that a 
Tartar emperor should make very accurate theological distinctions. 

512. This word, probably much corrupted by transcribers, must be intended 
for one of the numerous titles of Buddha or Fo, who, amongst the Mungals, as 
in India also, is commonly termed Shakia-muni, and in Siam, Sommona-kodom. 
In the Sanscrit vocabularies he is designated by no fewer than twenty epithets or 
attributes, each of which is occasionally employed as his proper name. 


513. In 
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SIS. Ie forming our opinion upon what is here asserted, of the predilection 
shewn bj the emperor for Christianity, some allowance will be made for the 
laudable bias of our author in favour of the religion in which he was educated : 
but his testimony is not on account of that bias to be held light. Had he been a 
bigot and disposed to sacrifice truth to his zeal, he would not have admitted that 
the other rival sects had been honoured by the sovereign with equal attentionB, 
nor would he have recorded his interdiction of the cross. 


BOOK 11. 

CHAP. Ih 
Notes. 


514. If the emperor did not actually make the speech here attributed to him, 
and our author, like many great historians, only put into his mouth what he 
might be presumed to have said on the occasion, it must be allowed at least that 
nothing more consistently in character could possibly have been uttered by Mm. 
But the ideas and arguments are not such as were likely to originate in the mind of 
a conscientious believer in the Gospel ; for not only the power of working miracles 
is admitted to belong to the idolaters, but these are described as possessing a super- 
natural influence to which the Christians on the spot had no pretensions. They 
were obviously not the sentiments of our travellers ; for although the friars, Plano 
Carpini and Rubruquis, who visited the courts of Kublafs predecessors in Tar- 
tary, might have reconciled this difficulty by denying that the schismatic Nesto- 
rians were real Christians, it does not appear that the foruMr were imbued with 
the same illiberal prejudices, and throughout ike work we find the terras of 
Christian and Nestorian employed almost indiscriminately ; without any remarks 
upon the ignorance of these Syrian priests (excepting on this occasion through 
the mouth of the emperor) or reflexions on the immorality of their lives, with 
which the narratives of the orthodox brethrer^abound. 

It is remarkable that after the interval of four hundred years, we find another 
emperor of China urging the same objection to the Christian missionaries at his 
court ; although not (in their report at least) so argumentatively. L’officier 
quiparloit de la part de I’empereur ” says P. Fontaney nousdit, que,. qiuo|que 
son mattre ne nous connut pas encore, il avoit neanmoiiiis deja pour nous la 
mdme bienveillance que pour les autres P^res ; qn'il r^ardoit le courage avec 
lequel nous quittions nos parens et notre patrie, pour venir a Fextremit^ du 
monde” (not a Chinese idea) ^^prScfterFEvangile, comme une preuve sensible 
de la v^rite de notre religion ; mais que pour en 6tre parfaitemenFconvaincu, 
il voudroit voir a la Chine quelques miracles semblables a ceux qu’on rac^aatmt 
avoir 616 fails autrefois ailleurs pour la confirmer.’’ Lett edifit xvS. p*S55% 
ed. 1781. 
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CHAP. III. 


CHAPTER III. 

Of the hind of renoards granted to those 'who conduct themselves 'well in 
fght, and of the golden tablets 'which they receive. 

The Grand hhan appoints twelve of the most intelligent amongst 
his nobles, whose duty it is to make themselves acquainted with the 
conduct of the officers and men of his army, particularly upon expe- 
ditions and in battles, and to present their reports to his majesty,®^^ 
who, upon being apprised of their respective merits, advances them 
in his service ; raising those who commanded an hundred men, to the 
command of a thousand, and presenting many with vessels of silver, 
as well as the customary tablets or warrants of command and of go- 
vernment.®^® The tablets given to those commanding an hundred men 
are of silver, to those commanding a thousand, of gold or of silver 
gilt; and those who command ten thousand receive tablets of gold, 
bearing the head of a lion ; the former being of the weight of an 
hundred and twenty saggif^'^ and these with the lion’s head, two hun- 
dred and twenty. At the top of the inscription on the tablet is a 
sentence to this effect : ” By the power and might of the great God, 
“ and through the grace which he vouchsafes to our empire, be the 
“ name of the Kaan blessed ; and let all such as disobey (what is 
“ herein directed) suffer death and be utterly destroyed.” The officers 
who hold these tablets have privileges attached to them, and in the 
inscription is specified what are the duties and the powers of their 
respective commands. He who is at the head of an hundred thousand 
men, or the commander in chief of a grand army, has a golden tablet 
weighing three hundred saggi, with the sentence abovementioned, and 
at the bottom is engraved the figure of a lion, together with representa- 
tions of the sun and moon.®!^ He exercises also the privileges of his 
high command, as set forth in this magnificent tablet. Whenever he 
rides in public, an umbrella is carried over his head, denoting the rank 
and authority he holds ; ®2» and when he is seated, it is always upon a 

silver 
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silver chair* The Grand Ichan confers likewise upon certain of his BOOK II* 
nobles, tablets on which are represented figures of the gerfalcon, in chap. hi. 
virtue of which they are authorised to take with them as their guard of 
honour, the whole army of any great prince. They can also make use 
of the hoises of the imperial stud at their pleasure, and can appropriate 
the horses of any officers inferior to themselves in rank. 


NOTES. 

515. In the establishment of a Board of this nature it is probable that Ktibldi 
only conformed to the system of the former or ancient Chinese government, which 
placed the various concerns of the state under the management of distinct tri- 
bunals, named jpw, to each of which another word, expressive of the particular 
nature of the department, is prefixed. La quatri^rae cour souveraine says 
Dn Halde se nomme ping-pou^ c’est-a-dire, le tribunal des armes. La milice 

de tout Fempire est de son ressort. C’est de ce tribunal que dependent les 
officiers de guerre generaux et particnliers, &c.” T. ii. p. 24. Under a warlike 
monarch, who owed the empire of China to his sword, it might well have been 
considered as the first in consequence, although now inferior in rank to three 
others. 

516. See Note 25, where some account is given of these tablets or letters 
patent, called tchi kouei^ according to the French orthography. It would seem 
from the following passage in Du Halde, that in modern times, instead of metal 
or other hard substance on which the characters and emblematical figures were 
formed by engraving or otherwise, they are represented on silk, and the diploma 
is worn upon the breast of the officer on whom it is conferred : Tons les man- 

darins sont infiniment jaloux des marques de leur dignity * • . Cette marque 
consiste dans une piece dVtoflPe quarrde qu’ils portent «iir la poitrine ; elle est 
richement travaillee, et an milieu se voit la devise propre de leurs empl^st 
aux uns c'est un dragon a quat^e attx autres nn aigle, on un soleil, et 

ainsi du reste. Pour ce qui est des mandarins d’armes, ils portent des pan- 
theres, des tygres, des lions, &c.’* T. ii.p. 28. An account is given of another 
kind of patent or passport, termed teg-Ao. T. i. p. 95. It is scarcely necessary 
to inform the reader that the term mandarin^ now so commonly used, is not of 
Chinese or Tartar origin, but a formative from the Portuguese verb mandmir to 
give <^ders|” and appears to have been first applied to the magistrates and public 
officers of China by the missionaries of that nation; whose system of orthography 

nlso^ 
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also^ in which the letter x has the power of our and m fiaal that of n or 
has geaeralljj although with much inconvenience^ prevailed. 

517. The Chinese representation of a lio% like the dnga of the Hindu mytho- 
logy from whence it seems to have been borrowed, is a grotesque figure, extremely 
unlike the real animal. An engraving of it will be found in Staunton’s Account 
of Lord Macartney^s Embassy, vol. ii. p. 311 ; and the figure is not uncommon 
in our porcelain collections. Occasion will be taken hereafter to shew that where 
the lion is spoken of by our author as a living animal, and an object of hunting 
sport, the tiger must be understood. 

518. The saggio of Venice being equal to the sixth part of an ounce, these 

consequently weighed twenty ounces, and the others in proportion up to fifty 
ounces. e 

519. If it be meant that the figures of the lion and of the sun were united in 
the same tablet, we may presume a connexion with the celebrated emblem of Sol 
in the constellation of Leo^ which appears on the coins of the Seljuk dynasty of 
Asia minor (conquered by a branch of this family), and was afterwards adopted by 
the kings of Persia, as well as by one of the Moghul emperors of Hindustan. On 
this subject see Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, vol. ii. p. 563, 564 and notes. 

520. In many parts of the east, the parasol or umbrella with a long handle, 
borne by an attendant, is a mark of high distinction, and even denotes sovereignty 
when of a particular colour. Du Halde in describing the parade of a tsong4^ or 
viceroy of a province, enumerates amongst the insignia un parasol de soye 

jaune a triple ^tage.” 

521. Amongst the emblematical ornaments worn by great officers, the eagle is 
mentioned by Du Halde, but which may probably have been intended for the ger- 
falcon, a bird more prized as the instrument of royal sport. See plate of ancient 
coins, to vol. ii, p. 168. Next to the eagle,’* say our ornithologists, this is 

the most formidable, the most active, and the most intrepid of all voracious 

birds, and is the dearest and most esteemed for felconry.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the figure and stature of the Grand hhan ; of Ms four principal 
mves ; and of the annual selection of young women for him, in the 
province of Ungut. 

Kublai, who is styled Grand hhan or Lord of Lords, is of the mid- BOOK Ii. 
die stature, that is, neither tall nor short ; his limbs are well formed, chT^iv. 
and in his whole figure there is a just proportion. His complexion is 
fair, and occasionally suffused with red, like the bright tint of the- rose, 
which adds much grace to his countenance.®^^ His eyes are black and 
handsome, his nose is well shaped and prominent. He has four wives 
of the first rank, who are esteemed legitimate,®^® and the eldest born 
son of any one of these, succeeds to the empire, upon the decease of the 
Grand hhan?’^ They bear equally the title of empress, and have 
their separate courts. None of them have fewer than three hundred 
young female attendants of great beauty ; together with a multitude 
of youths as pages, and other castrati ; ®2® as well as ladies of the bed- 
chamber ; so that the number of persons belonging to their respective 
courts amounts to ten thousand.®^® When his majesty is desirous of 
the company of one of his empresses, he either sends for her, or goes 
himself to her palace. Besides these he has many concubines provided 
for his use from a province of Tartary named Ungut, having a city of 
the same name, the inhabitants of which are distinguised for beauty of 
features and fairness of complexion.®^^ Thither the Grand hhan sends 
his officers every second year, or oftener, as it may happen to be his 
pleasure, who collect for him, to the number of four or five hundred, 
or more, of the handsomest of the young women, according to the 
estimation of beauty communicated to them in their instructions. The 
mode of their appreciation is as follows. Upon the arrival of these com- 
missioners they give orders for assembling all the young women of the 
provihce, and appoint qualified persons to examine thw, who upon 
careful inspection of each of them separately, that is to say, of the 
hair, the countenance, the eyebrows, die mouthy the lips, and other 

2 O features, 
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BOOK 11 . features, as well as the symmetry of these with each other, estimate 

CHA^iv. value at sixteen, seventeen, eighteen or twenty, or more carats, 

according to the greater or less degree of beauty.®^^ The number 
required by the Grand hhan, at the rates, perhaps, of twenty or twenty- 
one carats, to which their commission was limited, is then selected 
from the rest, and they are conveyed to his court. Upon their arrival 
in his presence, he causes a new examination to be made by a diiferent 
set of inspectors, and from amongst them a further selection takes 
place, when thirty or forty are retained for his own chamber, at a 
higher valuation. These, in the first instance, are committed separately 
to the care of the wives of certain of the nobles, whose duty it is to 
observe them attentively during the course of the night, in order to 
ascertain that they have not any concealed imperfections, that they 
sleep tranquilly, do not snore, have sweet breath, and are free from 
unpleasant scent in any part of the body.®^® Having undergone this 
rigorous scrutiny, they are divided into parties of five, one of which 
attends during three days and three nights, in his majesty’s interior 
apartment, where they are to perform every service that is required of 
them. When this term is completed, they are relieved by another 
party, and in this manner successively, until the whole number have 
taken their turn ; when the first five recommence their attendance. But 
whilst the one party officiates in the inner chamber, another is stationed 
in the outer apartment adjoining ; in order that if his majesty should 
have occasion for any thing, such as drink or victuals, the former may 
signify his commands to the latter, by whom the article required is 
immediately procured : and thus the duty of waiting upon his majesty’s 
person is exclusively performed by these young females.®^® The 
remainder of them, whose value had been estimated at an inferior rate, 
are assigned to the different lords of the household ; under whom they 
are instructed in cookery, in dress-making, and other suitable works ; 
and upon any person belonging to the court expressing an inclination to 
take a wife, the Grand Jehan bestows upon him one of these damsels, 
with a handsome portion. In this manner he provides for them all 
amongst his nobility. It may be asked whether the people of the 
province do not feel themselves aggrieved in having their daughters 
thus forcibly taken from them by the sovereign ? Certainly not 5 but 

On 
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on the contrary they regard it as a favour and an honour done to them j 
and those who are the fathers of handsome children feel highly gratified 
by his condescending to make choice of their daughters. If, say 
they, ray daughter is born under an auspicious planet and to good 
fortune, his majesty can best fulfil her destinies, by matching her 
nobly; which it would not be in my power to do.^’ If, on the other 
hand, the daughter misconducts herself, or any mischance befalls her 
(by which she becomes disqualified) the father attributes the disappoint- 
ment to the malign influence of her stars.^^^ 


NOTES. 

522. The complexions of the princes and superior classes of the Moghul-Tartars 
must have improved in each generation by their marrying the daughters of 
conquered princes, and selecting concubines from the fairest of their captives. 

523. II avoit epouse plusieurs femmes ” says De Guignes ^^dont cinq portoient 
le titre d’imperatrices ; ” but it is probable that not more than four of these (if 

so many) were contemporaneous ; and the legitimacy of the latter number, which 
does not appear to be sanctioned by the ancient Chinese institutions, may have 
been suggested by the Mahometan usage. Three queens are mentioned by P. 
Magalhanes as belonging to the emperor Kang-M^ and the establishment of the 
late emperor Kien Ldng^ consisted in like manner, of one female with the rank 
of empress, two queens of the second order, and six of the third. 

524. Les fils de ces trois reines” adds Magalhanes sont tous legitimes, 
avec cette seule difference, que ceux de la premiere sont preferez aux autres 
dans la succession de Pempire.” Nouv. Relat. de la Chine, p. 308. But accord- 
ing to the laws of China, as we are told by Du Halde, the eldest son (or son of 
the superior wife) though he may have a preferable claim, has not an indefeisible 
right to the succession. C’est Pempereur ” he says qui chosit parrai ses en- 

fans, celui qu’il jugele plus propre k lui Succ^der. . . .Ce choix tombe sur qui 
il lui plait, pourvu qu^il ait un vrai m6rite et les talens propres pour gouver- 
ncFf ...Le feii empereur Cang-hi usa de ce droit en deposant d*un matfi^re 
6clatante un de ses fils, le seul quTl eut de sa femme legitime, qu^il avoit 
nomm^ prince hdritier, et dont la fidelite lui etoit devencre suspecte.” T. ii. 
p. 11. Amongst the predecessors of Kuhldl^ also, in the Moghul empire, we 
have instances of the hereditary claim being set allde, and OMm himself was 

2 0 2 named 
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BOOK II. named Grand khan^ by his father, in preference to Jagatai^ the eldest son. Our 
author must therefore be understood to say, that the son first born to any one of 
the four empresses, was considered as the presumptive heir ; and this in fact 
^ ' having been the case with respect to the eldest son of KuMai^ whose succession, 

had he outlived his father, was undoubted, the prevailing sentiment of the court 
might naturally be mistaken for the established custom of the empire. 

625. At all periods of Chinese history we read of eunuchs employed in great 
numbers at the court, absorbing the favours and confidence of the monarch, con- 
spiring against the ministers, and effecting the most serious revolutions in the 
government. When the Tartars conquered China” says Barrow they found 
all the great offices of state filled by eunuchs, and the palace swarmed with 
“ these creatures ; the greater part was immediately displaced, and other Chinese 
of talent and education were put into their places. Having, however, adopted 
the laws and customs of the conquered, it became necessary to keep up the 
usual establishment of women in the palace, the inevitable consequence of 
which was the retention of a certain number of eunuchs to look after them. 
And they are at this moment as numerous, perhaps, in all the palaces, as they 
were at the conquest; but none of them are dignified with any office of trust or 
importance in the state.” Travels in China, p. 230. On compte presente- 
ment ” says De Guigiies de cinq a six mille eunuques existant., soit chez 
I’empereiir, soit chez le& grands.” T. i. p. STS. 

526. This number appears excessive, but we are not to measure the extra- 

vagancies of enormous and uncontrouled power by any standard of our own ideas. 
Perhaps besides the establishment of female attendants and of eunuchs, old and 
young, a numerous military guard of honour might be attached to the court of 
each of the empresses. The early Venice edition, however, states the number 
much lower: Ciascuna de queste quatro regine hanno in sua corte piu de 

quatro millia persone infra homini e donne.” P. Martini speaks of numerous 
females, below the rank of concubines, for the service of the palace ; Les unes ” 
he says y sont femmes de chambre, les autres y sont de la garderobe. J’ay oiii 
dire qu’il y en avoit bien cinq mille.” Thevenot, t. ii. p. 39, 

527. The country here named Ungut is in other versions called Origiach^ Oru 
giaihey and Ungrac, There is little doubt of its being intended for that of the 
Ighurs^ Eighursy or Uighurs^ who in the time of Jengiz-khan possessed the 
countries of Turfan and JSami or Kamil^ and were always considered as superior, 
in respect both of person and acquirements, to the other nations of Tartary. See 
Note 24 


528* If 
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528. If by this gold-weight is meant the carat consisting of four grains, the esti- BO< 
mated value of beauty must have been very low in that age and country ; as 
twenty carats or eighty grains of gold, at four pounds sterling the ounce, amount 

to no more than thirteen shillings and fourpence. But the probability is that our ^ 
author’s words expressed some Chinese weight (the tail^ perhaps, orthemacey 
which latter would bring it to about eight or nine pounds sterling), and the 
fotogn term he employed may have been inaccurately rendered by earato. 

529. The mode of selecting these canditates for the royal bed, and the precau- 
tions taken with regard to their personal qualities, appear to have varied little at 
the period when Magalhanes wrote (1668), from what our author describes them 
in the thirteenth century. Quand le roy ou le prince heritier veulent epouser 

une femme ” says the missionary le tribunal des ceremonies choisit a Pe^Mm 
des filles de quatorze on quinze ans, les plus belles et les plus accomplies 
qii’on peut trouver, soit qu’elles soient filles de grands seigneurs ou de gens de 
basse naissance. Ce tribunal se sert pour cela de femmes agees et de bonnes 
moeurs, qui font cboix des vingt qu’elles estiment les plus parfaites • . . .Durant 
qixelques jours, elles sont examinees par la reine mere . . . .qui les visit©, et les 
fait courir pour reconnoitre si elles n’ont point de d^faut ou de mauvaise 
odeur.” Nouv. Relat. p. 330. 

530. It would appear from hence that Kuhldiy although he adopted the Chinese 
custom of employing eunuchs as the attendants or guards of his females, did not 
so far forget his original manly habits, as to admit them near his own persom 
It is otherwise at the present day. The eunuchs and the women ” says Barrow 

are the only companions of the emperor in his leisure hours.” P. 234. 

531. If these young women were brought from the country of the Ighursy said 
to be that of Turfan and Kamil or Hami (as mentioned in Note 527), the eager- 
ness of the inhabitants to obtain for their daughters the honours of a splendid 
prostitution, is perfectly consistent with the relaxed state of morals prevailing at 
the latter place, as described by our author in Chap, xxxvii of Book L 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the number of the Grand khan's sons by Ms four wives, and of Chingis 
Ms frst-born, whom he makes hmgs of dfferent provinces ; also of the 
sons by his concubines, whom he creates lords. 

BOOK II. The Grand khan has had twenty sons by his four legitimate wives, 
CHAP. V eldest of whom, named Clungisf^'^ was designed to inherit the dig- 

nity of Grand khan, with the government of the empire; and this 
nomination was confirmed to him during the life-time of his father. It 
was not however, his fate to survive him ; but leaving a son, whose 
name is Themur, he, as the representative of his father, is to succeed 
to the dominion.®^^ The disposition of this prince is good, and he is 
endowed with wisdom and valour ; of the latter he has given proofs in 
several successful battles. Besides these, his majesty has twenty-five 
sons by his concubines, all of them brave soldiers, having been con- 
tinually employed in the military profession. These he has placed in 
the rank of nobles.®^^ Of his legitimate sons, seven are at the head of 
extensive provinces and kingdoms, which they govern with wisdom 
and prudence, as might be expected of the children of one whose great 
qualities have not been surpassed, in the general estimation, by any 
person of the Tartar race. 


NOTES. 

532. Gaubil and De Guignes name this prince TcMngUn and Tchenkin, and 
such may perhaps have been the manner in which it was pronounced by the Chi- 
nese, who terminate all their monosyllables either with a vowel or a nasal j but 
the name as found in most of the versions of our author, is apparently more 
correct, being that of the great ancestor of the family; and in the early Venice 
epitome it is expressly said : So primo hebbe nome CMnchis chan per amor de 
“ CMnchis.'' It may be observed with regard to the orthography, that in the 
Italian of JElumusio it is written Cingis (equivalent to Tchingis in the French, or 

Chingis 
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Chingis in the English mode of spelling)^ which is conformable to the usual pro- BOOK IL 

nimciation of the Persian ch or tch. See Note 368. 

CHAP. V. 

533. The name here written Themm^ and in other versions Temur^ is evidently 
the well known Tartar name of Timur ; although the great conqueror so 
called did not acquire his celebrity until a century after. The circumstances of 
thi^^ prince’s accession are thus stated by Gaubil ; L’an 1294, Fempereur Hou^ 

piU6 (Kubla’i) mourut age de 80 ans, sans designer par ecrit de successeur k 
1 ’empire. Son fils Tchingkin prince heritier etoit mort quelque temps aupara- 
vant. Peyen alors ministre d’etat assembla les princes du sang, et voyant 
qu’ils etoienl partagez sur le choix d’un empereur, il leur dit d’un ton d’auto- 
rite: ^Jesai, et vous le savez aussi, que Houpilie a dit plusieurs fois quV 
^ pres sa mort Ttemour son petit-fils lui succederoit ; il est present, que n’obels- 
sez-vous a Fordre de Fempereur V A ces mots tous les princes se reunirent, et 
on proclama sixieme empereur des Mogols Tiemour troisieme fils de Tchingkin 
etde la princesse Ilongkila^'* Obs. Chron. p. SOL 

534. Les princes memes de son sang ” observes Du Halde n’en peuvent 
porter le nora sans sa permission expresse ” C’est en leur faveur qu’on a 
etabli cinq degres de noblesse titulaire, k peupr^s semblables aux litres qu’on 
donne en Europe.” T. ii. p. 11 and 58. 

535. De Guignes enumerates ten of his sons, born of five empresses, and 
mentions the provinces of Shensi^ Sechuen^ and Tibet as being governed by 
Mangkola^ the third son. P. Magalhanes notices the custom of sending the 
princes of the royal family into the provinces, with the title of kings ; but in the 
reign of Kang-M their authority was merely nominal. Il donna le titre de Cho^ 

Dam (mng) on roy de Cho^ a celuy qu’il envoya a la ville de Chim-tu^ capitale 
de la province de Su-chuen^ parce que cette province s’appelloit Cho^ ancien- 
nement” P. 329. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the great and admirable palace of the Grand khan^ near to the dty of 

Kanbalu. 

The Grand hhm usually resides during three months of the year,, cea?, vl 
namely, December^ January, and February, inihegmt city of Kan- 
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situated towards the north-eastern extremity of the province of 
Kataia ; and here, on the southern side of the new city, is the site 
of his vast palace, the form and dimensions of which are as follows. In 
the first place is a square enclosed with a wall and deep ditch j each 
side of the square being eight miles in length,®^® and having at an 
equal distance from each extremity, an entrance-gate, for the concourse 
of people resorting thither from all quarters. Within this enclosure 
there is, on the four sides, an open space, one mile in breadth, where 
the troops are stationed ; and this is bounded by a second wall, en- 
closing a square of six miles, having three gates on the south side 
and three on the north, the middle portal of each being larger than the 
other two, and always kept shut, excepting on the occasions of the 
emperor’s entrance or departure. Those on each side always remain 
open for the use of common passengers.®^^ In the middle of each 
division of these walls is a handsome and spacious building, and conse- 
quently within the enclosure there are eight such buildings, in which 
are deposited the royal military stores; one building being appropriated 
to the reception of each class of stores. Thus, for instance, the bridles, 
saddles, stirrups, and other furniture serving for the equipment of 
cavahy, occupy one storehouse; the bows, strings, quivers, arrows, 
and other articles belonging to archery, occupy another ; cuirasses, 
corselets, and other armour formed of leather, a third storehouse ; and 
so of the rest. Within this walled enclosure there is still another, of great 
thickness, and its height is full twenty-five feet. The battlements or 
crenated parapets are all white. This also forms a square four miles in 
extent, each side being one mile, and it has six gates, disposed like 
those of the former enclosure.®^^ It contains in like manner eight 
large buildings, similarly arranged, which are appropriated to the ward- 
robe of the emperor.®^® The spaces between the one wall and the 
other are ornamented with many handsome trees, and contain meadows 
in which are kept various kinds of beasts, such as stags, the animals 
that yield the musk, roe-bucks, fallow-deer, and others of the same 
class. Every interval between the walls, not occupied by buildings, is 
stocked in this manner. The pastures have abundant herbage. The 
roads across them being raisq^ three feet above their level, and paved, 
no imid' collects upon them, nor rain-water settles, but on the contrary 

runs 
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wns ofli and contributes to improve the vegetation. Within these walls BOOK II. 
which constitute the boundary of four miles, stands the palace of the cha^vi 
G rand Jchan, the most extensive that has ever yet been known. It 
reaches from the northern to the southern wall, leaving only a vacant 
space (or court), where persons of rank and the military guards pass and 
repass.544 It has no upper floor, but the roof is very lofty.s^s The 
paved foundation or platform on which it stands is raised ten spans above 
the level of the ground, and a wall of marble, two paces wide, is built 
on all sides, to the level of this pavement ; within the line of which the 
palace is erected; so that the wall extending beyond the ground plan of 
the building, and encompassing the whole, serves as a terrace, where 
those who walk on it are visible from without. Along the exterior 
edge of the wall is a handsome balustrade, with pillars, which the peo- 
ple are allowed to approach.^^s The sides of the great halls and the 
apartments are ornamented with dragons in carved work and gilt, figures 
of warriors, of birds and of beasts, with representations of battles. 

The inside of the roof is contrived in such a manner that nothing 
besides gilding and painting presents itself to the eye.®^^ On each of 
the four sides of the palace there is a grand flight of marble steps, by 
which you ascend from the level of the ground to the wall of marble 
which surrounds the building, and constitute the approach to the 
palace itself.®^® The grand hall is extremely long and wide, and 
admits of dinners being there served to great multitudes of people. 

The palace contains a number of separate chambers, all highly beautiful, 
and so admirably disposed that it seems impossible to suggest any im- 
provement to the system of their arrangement. The exterior of the 
roof is adorned with a variety of colours, red, green, azure, and 
violet, and the sort of covering is so strong as to last for many years.®^ 

The glazing of the windows is so well wrought and so delicate as to 
have the transparency of crystal.®®® In the rear of the body of the 
palace there are large buildings containing several apartments, where 
is deposited the private property of the monarch, or his treasure in 
gold and silver bullion, precious stones, and pearls, and also his vessels 
of gold and silver plate.»®i Here are likewise the apartments of his 
wives and concubines ; and in this retired situation he dispatches 

business with convemwsce^ being free jOpopj spery Mnd of interrup- 
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tion.552 On the other side of the grand palace and opposite to that in 
which the emperor resides, is another palace, in every respect similar, 
appropriated to the residence of Chingis, his eldest son, at whose court 
are observed all the ceremonials belonging to that of his father, as the 
prince who is to succeed to the government of the empire.^ss 
from the palace, on the northern side, and about a bow-shot distance 
from the surrounding wall, is an artificial mount of earth, the height 
of which is full an hundred paces, and the circuit at the base, about a 
mile. It is clothed with the most beautiful evergreen trees ; for when- 
ever his majesty receives information of a handsome tree growing in 
any place, he causes it to be dug up, with all its roots and the earth 
about them, and however large and heavy it may be, he has it trans- 
ported by means of elephants to this mount, and adds it to the verdant 
collection. From this perpetual verdure it has acquired the appellation 
of the Green mount. On its summit is erected an ornamental pavil- 
ion, which is likewise entirely green. The view of this altogether, 
the mount itself, the trees, and the building, form a delightful and at 
the same time a wonderful scene. In the northern quarter also, and 
equally within the precincts of the city, there is a large and deep 
excavation, judiciously formed, the earth from which supplied the 
material for raising the mount.®®^ It is furnished with water by a small 
rivulet, and has the appearance of a fish-pond, but its use is for water- 
ing the cattle. The stream passing from thence along an aqueduct, at 
the foot of the Green mount, proceeds to fill another great and very 
deep excavation formed between the private palace of the emperor and 
that of his son Chingis; and the earth from hence equally served to 
encrease the elevation of the mount. In this latter bason there is great 
store and variety of fish, from which the table of his majesty is supplied 
with any quantity that may be wanted. The stream discharges itself 
at the opposite extremity of the piece of water,®®® and precautions are 
taken to prevent the escape of the fish, by placing gratings of copper 
or iron at the places of its entrance and exit. It is stocked also with 
swans and other aquatic birds. From the one palace to the other there 
is a communication by means of a bridge thrown across the water. 
Such is the description of this great palace. We shall now speak of 
thd situation and circumstances of the city of Taidu. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

536. The periodical change of the emperor’s residence according to the season 
of the year; has been already adverted to^ in Note 469. He was accustomed to 
pass the hottest months of the summer at his palace of Shang4u^ in Tartary, 
where the climate is then abundantly more temperate; not occasioned so much 
by the difference of latitude, which is not three degrees, as from its considerable 
elevation above the plain of that province in which the capital stands. The same 
practice is continued to the present day, but the distance of the summer palace 
is not so great as formerly. When Lord Macartney’s embassy arrived at the 
mouth of the Peking river, in August 1793, it was announced to him on the 
part of the emperor Kien4ong^ that it was his majesty’s intention to receive the 
English gentlemen at his seat of Jehol^ which is amongst the mountains, about a 
hundred miles from the capital. 

537. Relatively to the vast extent of the whole empire at that period, Kataia 
or northern China is termed by our author a province, although it contained the 
capital of that empire and the seat of government 

538. These dimensions as applicable to a palace, even for an emperor of China, 
appear at first view to be extravagant ; but the seeming ditBculty arises from the 
misapplication of a term, in calling that a falace^ which was in fact the enclosure 
of a royal park and encampment. In the space afterwards described as occupied 
by the actual buildings for the residence of the emperor and his court, there is 
nothing that exceeds the measurement of those now existing. 

539. The area allotted to the troops, upon this plan, would be twenty-eight 
square miles. Their number w as of course very great, and being chiefly cavalry, 
the barracks or sheds for their accommodation, would necessarily occupy a vast 
range. In the early part of the last century the cavalry stationed in and about 
Peking, was reckoned at 80,000. Supposing it to have been about 112,000 in 
the days of KuUai^ this would allow only a square mile for 4000 horse. 

540. As this second enclosure not only contained the royal arsenals, eight in 
number, for every description of military store, but formed also a park for deei’y 
there is nothing remarkable in its extent. It is not easy, however, to reconcile 
its position in respect to the city, with some of the circumstances here mentioned ; 
but We must suppose that the interior enclosure (afterwards described) which 
contained the palace properly so called, was situated towards the northern side 
of this park, and was at tie" same time con%uoiB te th# Ib^ilern wall of the 
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BOOK IL city. It is proper to observe that the Basle edition, the Italian epitomes, and the 
early English version|^ are silent vi^ith respect to the two outer squares ; whilst 
CHAP. VI. agree in stating the third as being no more than one mile in the length of each 
Notes. sides, although made to contain, not only the buildings of the emperor’s 

court and private palaces, with their pleasure grounds, but also the grand arse* 
nals of military stores for the equipment of large armies; which is not reconcili- 
able to probability. The insufficiency of the space for such various and incon- 
gruous purposes, will be obvious on perusing the following description from the 
Latin text : Tribus anni mensibus .... Cublai rex in regia civitate Cambalu 
moratur, ubi palatium habet miro artificio extructum. Ambitus enim ejus 
continet miliaria quatuor, quadratura qualibet unum miliare complectente. Et 
est murus is spi&siis valde, decern passibus in altum consurgens . . . .In sin- 
gulis quatuor muri angulis palatium pulchrum et magnum, fortalacii loco 
condituni est. Sic in medio cujuslibet quatuor murorum, palatium egregiura 
extructum est : eaque in universum octo sunt. In his conservantur arma, in- 
“ strumenta, torraenta, et vasa bellica, nerape arcus, sagittae, pharetrae, calcaria, 
frena, lancae, clavae, funiculi arcuum, et reliqua quae in hello necessaria sunt, 
singulaque armormn genera in singulis posita sunt palatiis. Porro facies pala- 
tii ^juae meridiem respicit, quinque habet portas, quarum media major est 

omnibus, nec unquam aperitur, nisi pro regis introitu Caeterum intra 

jam raemoratum murum, alius murus cingit hoc regium castrura, habens ut 
prior murus, in angulis et meditulliis eoruin octopalatia, in quibus continentur 
alia vasa et pretiosa jocalia regis. In spatio vero medio interior! est regium 

palatium, habitaculum scilicet in quo rex moratur Intra dictos muros 

totum castruin ambientes, sunt plurima viridaria atque prata lignis pomiferis 
atque variis consita arboribus. Discurrunt etiam per haec viridaria, anirnalia 
sylvestria, ut cervi etanimantia ex quibus museum colligitur, capreae, damulae, 
et aliarum specierum anirnalia.” Lib. ii. cap. ix. It is evident that the person 
by whom this version was made, endeavoured to contract what he may have 
thought an excessive space, by crowding within the interior enclosure, objects 
which the text followed by Rarausio has assigned to an exterior. Wherever the 
error may lie, the incongruity must be charged to those who have misunderstood 
or perverted our author’s description* 

54:1. The custom of reserving particular gates for the exclusive use of the 
emperor, is still observed. Comme la porte du Midi” says Du Halde, speak- 
ing, not indeed of this particular enclosure, but of the palace itself ne s’ouvre 
que pour Tempereur, nous entrimes par celle qui regarde FOccident.” T. ii. 
p. 17. De L’isle also, in his Description de la Ville de Peking,” notices this 
arrangement. Ce premier appartement, No. 2, se iiomme le portail de grande 
purete : au bas on voit trois grandes portes qui ne s’ouvrent jamais qne quand 

Femperenr 
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Fempereur veut sortir du palais : les particuliers doivent entrer et sortir par 
les portes 49 et 50 (du plan).” P. 13. This etiquette did not escape the obser- 
vation of Shah RolcK* s ambassadors, in the year 1420. Le palais” says their 
Journal a trois grandes portes. ..... L’empereur passe par celle du milieu et 

le monde passe par celles des cfitez.” P. 5. 

542. To this last enclosure it is that the appellation of the palace should be 
restricted ; and when we read the description of the meidan of Ispahan, or of the 
Escurial with its twenty-two courts, we shall not deem the area of a square mile 
any extraordinary space to be occupied by the various buildings required for such 
an establishment as that of Kubldi. It is at the same time to be remarked that 
there is a striking agreement between the measure here stated, and that assigned 
to the modern palace in the descriptions we have from the Jesuits. “ Ce palais,” 
says Du Halde, est un amas prodigieux de grands batimens, de vastes cours, 

et de jardins : il est ferme d’une muraille de brique d’environ dou%e lys Chinois 
de tour. Cette muraille est creneUe le long de la courtine. . . .C’est la propre- 
ment ce qui s’appelle le palais, parce que cette enceinte renferme les apparte- 
mens de Fempereur et de sa famille.” T. i. p. 116. The Chinese li or ly being 
equal to 296 French toises or 1776 feet, and the French foot being to the English 
in the proportion of 1068 to 1000 (or about 16 to 15) it follows that the li should 
contain 1897, or, for the sake of round numbers, 1900 English feet, and conse- 
quently twelve % 22,800 such feet ; which differs only by a from the num- 

ber of feet (21,120) in four English miles. It must be remarked, however, that 
De L’isle’s Plan gives eighteen li for the compass of the Hoang^ching^ originally 
designed by Yong-lo for the boundary of his palace, but which has been con- 
tracted by his successors, to what is termed the Kong^ching or Tse-Mn^ and 
measures only six U or 11,400 feet. 

543. It is well known to have been the practice of eastern monarchs, from the 
earliest ages, to deliver changes of raiment to those whom they meant to distin- 
guish by their favour. The Persian terra khildt is generally applied to these 
vestments, which consist of pelisses in the northern parts of Asia, and of dresses 
of cloth, silk, or muslin, in the temperate and warmer climates. We read of 
vast numbers of them being distributed on the occasion of great victories or the 
dismissal of important embassies ; and this may account for the bulk of the ward- 
robes or buildings for what are here termed the paramenti of the emperor, which 
may also include the regalia carried in their splendid processions. 

544. C’est dans son avant-cour que se rangent tous les mandarins, lorsqu’aux; 
jours marquez, ils font les ceremonies determinees par les loit de Fempire, 
pour renouveller leurs hommages.” Du Halde, t. i. p. 117. 
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BOOK 11. 545. It will be seen in the plates accompanying the accounts of various 

embassies to Peking that although the flooring of the palaces is elevated from the 

CHAP. VL consist of but a single story. The height of the ornamented roofs 

is a striking feature in the architecture of these people. 


546. The height of the terrace is said, in Ramusio’s text, to be died palmi or 
about seven feet ; but in the epitomes it is doi hm%%a e 7ne%o or about twice that 
elevation ; and this accords best with more modern descriptions. Les terrasses 
sur lesquelles sont placez ces appartemens ” says Du Halde sent hautes 
d’environ quinze pieds, revetues de marbre blanc, ornees de balustrades assez 
bien travaillees, et ouvertes seulement aux entrees des escaliers posez sur les 
cotez et sur le milieu, aussi bien que vers les coins de la facade . . . .Ces terrasses 
font devant les portes et les fenetres de I’appartement une platte-forme pavde 
de marbre fort large, et qui dans sa longueur de FEst a FOuest, deborde tou- 
jours hors de la salle de sept a huit pieds.” T. i. p. 117. On another occasion 
he says : Une esp^ce de chemin ou de levee haute de six on sept pieds, bordees 
de balustres de marbre blanc, et pavee de mfime, conduit d ce palais oh est 
Fappartement de Fempereur.” T. ii. p. 19. All the accounts of missionaries 
and travellers serve to shew that in point of structure, materials, and style of 
embellishment, there has existed a perfect resemblance between the buildings of 
Kuhldi^ as described by our author, and those of Kang-dii and Kiendong^ in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


547. Cette salle ’’ adds Du Halde a environ cent trente pieds de longueur, 
et est presque quarree. Le lambris est tout en sculpture vernisse de verd, et 
charg4 de dragons dorez ; les colomnes qui soutiennent le toit en dedans sont de 
six k sept pieds de circonf6rence par le has : elles sontincrustces d’une esp^ce de 
pale enduite d’un vernis rouge.” T. i. p. 117. 

548. Cette hauteur de quarknte cinq marches ” says Van Braam est inter- 
rompue par une premiere terrasse de dix pieds de profondeur, puis Fon trouve 

«« une seconde portion d’escalier que suit aussi une seconde terrasse de la mSme 
dimension. Ces deux repos ou terrasses ferment des galeries, au moyen d^une 
balustrade en pierre qui r^gne sur leur longueur, et dont les pilastres, mis a 
environ douze pieds les uns des autres, portent des figures de lions ou d’autres 
animaux.” Voyage en Chine, t.i.p.226. 

549. The roofs are invariably covered with baked tiles, which, for the princi- 
pal buildings, have a vitrified glazing of a bright colour. Such as are used for 
the palaces at the present day, are exclusively yellow; but this etiquette may not 
have been so strictly adhered to under the dynasty of the Yuen, Le tout est 

convert 
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convert de tuiles vernissees d’un si beau jauue^ que de loia elles ue paroissent BOOK II. 
§iieres moins dclatautes, que si elles etoient dorees.’’ Du Halde;» t. i. p. 116. 


550. Ramusio employs the word loitreate, which I have translated glazings 
although there is no reason to suppose that glass was used for windows, in China, 
at that period. The meaning may be, that the pellucid substance employed for 
glazing (perhaps talc or laminae of shells) was so delicately wrought (cost benfatte 
e cost sotiilmente) as to have nearly the transparency of crystal. Les fenStres 

des maisons ” says De Guignes sont garnies avec des coquilles minces et assez 
transparentes, ou avec du papier.” T. u. p. 178. Staunton mentions that the 
windows of some of the yachts or barges had glass panes, but the manufacture 
was probably European. 

551. In the modern palace the buildings for this purpose are described as being 
(less appropriately), round the court in front of the great hall of audience. La 

cour qui est devant cette salle imperiale ” says Du Halde est la plus grande de 
toutes les cours du palais . . . .Sur la galeriequi renvironne, sont les magazins 
des choses precieuses qui appartiennent k I’empereur . . . .On ouvre ces magazins 
en de certaines occasions, comrae a la creation d’un prince heritier, d’une im- 
peratrice, desreines, &c. L’un est de vases et d’autres ouvrages de differens 
metaux. Un second renferuie les especes les plus belles de peaux, et en 
grande quantity . . . -II y en a un de pierres precieuses, de marbres extraordi^ 
naires, et de perles pech^es en Tartarie.” T. i.p. 118. We ought not to be 
surprised at any variation with respect to the arrangement of these buildings, 
when we learn that the whole of the palace has been repeatedly destroyed by 
fire. 

552. Les deux appartemens suivans says De L’isle formentavec le prece- 
dent ce que Ton peut appeller proprement le logement de Fempereur : e’est 
en effet dans ces trois appartemens que Fempereur reside avec Fimperatrice 
r^gnante, les reines et lea concubines. .. .L’enclos de Fappartement de Fem* 
pereur et de Fimperatrice a d^ murailles et des portes plus 61evees, que n’en 
ont les enclos des reines.” Descr. de la Villa de Peking, p. 16. 

553. A Fest de la meme cour est un autre palais, habit6 par le prince b^ri- 
« tier, lorsqu’il y en a un de d6clar6.” P. 16. It will not escape the observation of 
the reader that in a preceding part of this chapter our author noticed the untimely 
death of this prince, (see Note 533), who notwithstanding, is here meptwed as 
a living person. This is obviously to be accounted for from the cireum^tance of 
the work being composed, not froUi recoHectiou merely, but k^es made at 

different periods, amoi^t vAkh a description of tho hwe been ope 

of 
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book. II. of the earliest. Kvibldi also, the event of whose death is related in the course of 
the returning journey, is spoken of throughout the work as the emperor actually 
reigning. 


CHAP. VI. 

Notes. 


554. This artificial hill exists at the present day, and retains its original name 
of King-shan or the Green mountain ; but it would seem that four others of infe- 
rior size have since been added. JLes portes No. 26, 28 et 29, (du plan de 
M. De L’isle) sont celles d’un vaste enclos ou est la montagne de King on 
King<Jiani cette montagne a ete construite de main d’homme; on y a emploje 
la terre qu’on a retiree en creusant les fosses et les lacs. Elle est cotnposee 
de cinq collines de hauteur mediocre ; celle au milieu est la plus haute ; les 
autres se presentent a TEst et a FOuest en degradant. Elies sont couvertes 
d’arbres ranges avec syrametrie jusqu’aleur somraet : on y avoit rassemble des 
lievres, de lapins, des cerfs, des daims, «&c. C’est sur cette montagne que 
I’infortune Tsong4ching^ dernier empereur de la dynastie Ming^ se refugia 
(Fan 1644) pour eviter de tomber vif entre les mains du rebelle Li<ong4se^ 
qui s’etoit rendu maitre du palais . • . .L’empereur actuellement regnant (Fan 
1765) a beaucoup embelli le King-chan ; il a fait construire de beaux jardins, 
des promenades agreables, des appartemens magnifiques, des salles de specta- 
cles et de concerts ; le tout forme maintenant un sejour vraiment delicieux.’^ 
P. 17. “ Northward from the palace ” observes our countryman Bell is a large 

canal of an irregular figure, where the imperial family divert themselves by 
fishing. This canal is artificial ; and the earth dug out of it has raised an high 
bank, from whence you have a full view of the city and the country adjacent, 
to a considerable distance. This mount rises to a ridge, which is planted with 
trees; resembling the wdld and irregular scenes of nature that frequently 
present themselves in this country. The canal and mount are of an equal 
length, which I compute to to be about an English naile. This must have been 
a work of vast expense and labour; and, it must be confessed, contributes 
greatly to the beauty of the place.” Tol. ii. p. 62. These hills are noticed also 
in the Account of Lord Macartney’s embassy. A halt” says Sir G. Staunton 
was made opposite the treble gates which are nearly in the centre of this 
northern side of the palace wall. It appeared to enclose a large quantity of 
ground. It was not level like all the lands without the wall ; some of it was 
raised into hills of steep ascent : the earth taken to form them left deep hollows 
now filled with water. Out of these artificial lakes, of which the margins 
were diversified and irregular, small islands rose with a variety of fanciful 
edifices, interspersed with trees. On the hills of different heights the principal 
palaces for the emperor were erected. The whole had somewhat the appear- 
ance of enchantment. On the summit of the highest eminences were lofty 
trees surrounding summer-houses and cabinets contrived for retreat and plea- 
sure,” T.ii.p. 121 • 


655. Une 
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555. “ line petite riviere ” adds De L’isle que prend sa source dans des 
“ montagnes ^ environ trois lieues au nord-ouest de Peking, entre dans le King-" 
“ telling (nouvelle ville ou ville Tartare) par sa partie septentrionale, se separe 
en plusieurs bras, environne le palais imperial, forme plusieurs lacs auxquels 
il paroit que la nature n’a pas seule travaille, entoure toute la ville Chinoise 
(le P. Gaubil dit, que cette riviere entoure toute le King4ching) et reunie en 
‘‘ un seul bras qui porte le nom de Yn, elle se jette k Tong-tcheou dans le fleuve 
“ ^ quatre lieues a PEst de Peking.” Descrip, de la Ville de Peking, 

p. 11. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the new city of Tah-du huilt near to that of Kanhalu; of a rule ohsened 
respecting the entertainment of ambassadors ; and of the nightly poUce of 
the city. 

The city of Kanhdlu is situated near a large river in the province of chap.vii. 
Kataia, and was in ancient times eminently magnificent and royal. 

The name itself implies “ the city of the sovereign.”^56 But his 
majesty having imbibed an opinion from the astrologers, that it was 
destined to become rebellious to his authority, resolved upon the measure 
of building another capital, upon the opposite side of the river, where 
stand the palaces just described : so that the new and the old cities are 
separated from each other only by the stream that runs between them.ss^ 

The new-built city received the name of Tai-duf^^ and all the Kataians, 
that is, all those of the inhabitants who were natives of the province of 
fTataia, were compelled to evacuate the ancient city, and to take up 
thdr abode in the new. Some of the inhabitants, however, of whose 
loyalty he did not entertain suspicion, were suffered to remain, and 
peciaUy because the latter, although of the dimensions that shall pre- 
sently be described, was not capable of containing the same manber as 
the former, which was of Vast extent.^^^ 

2 Q 
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CHAP. VII. 


This new city is of a form perfectly square, and twenty-four miles in 
extent, each of its sides being neither more nor less than six miles.®®® 
It is enclosed with walls of earth, that at the base are about ten paces 
thick, but gradually diminish to the top, where the thickness is not 
more than three paces.®®i In all parts the battlements are white.®®^ The 
whole plan of the city was regularly laid out by line, and the streets in 
general are consequently so straight, that when a person ascends the 
wall over one of the gates, and looks right forward, he can see the gate 
opposite to him, on the other side of the city.®®^ In the public streets 
there are, on each side, booths and shops of every description.®®^ All 
the allotments of ground upon which the habitations throughout the 
city were constructed, are square, and exactly on a line with each 
other ; each allotment being suflSiciently spacious for handsome build- 
ings, with corresponding courts and gardens. One of these was assigned 
to each head of a family ; that is to say, such a person of such a tribe 
had one square allotted to him, and so of the rest. Afterwards the 
property passed from hand to hand. In this manner the whole interior 
of the city is disposed in squares, so as to resemble a chess-board, and 
planned out with a degree of precision and beauty impossible to des- 
cribe. The wall of the city has twelve gates, three on each side of the 
square,®®® and over each gate and compartment of the wall there is a 
handsome building ; so that on each side of the square there are five 
such buddings, containing large rooms, in which are disposed the arms 
of those who form the garrison of the city;®®® every gate being 
guarded by a thousand men,®®i^ It is not to be understood that such a 
force is stationed there in consequence of the apprehension of danger 
from any hostile power whatever, but as a guard suitable to the honour 
and dignity of the sovereign. Yet it must be allowed that the declara- 
tion of the astrologers has excited in his mind a degree of suspicion 
with regard to the Kataians, In the centre of the city there is a great 
bell suspended in a lofty building, which is sounded every night, and 
after the third stroke no peraon dares to be found in the streets,®®® 
unless upon some urgent occasion, such as to call assistance to a woman 
in labour or a man attacked with sickness ; and even in such necessaiy 
cases the person is required to carry a light®®® 


Without- 
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Without-side of each of the gates is a suburb so wide that it reaches BOOK II. 
to and unites with those of the other nearest gates on both sides, and chap^vii 
in length extends to the distance of three or four miles ; so that the 
number of inhabitants in these suburbs exceeds that of the city itself. 

Within each suburb there are, at intervals, as far perhaps as a mile 
from the city, many hotels or caravanserais, in which the merchants 
arriving from various parts, take up their abode and to each 
description of p eople a separate building is assigned ; as we should say, 
one to the Lombards, another to the Germans, and a third to the 
French. The number of public women who prostitute themselves for 
money, reckoning those in the new city as well as those in the suburbs 
of the old, is twenty-five thousand.®^^ To each hundred and to each 
thousand of these there are superintending officers appointed, who are 
under the orders of a captain-general. The motive for placing them 
under such command is this : when ambassadors arrive charged with 
any business in which the interests of the Grand khan are concerned, 
it is customary to maintain them at his majesty’s expense, and in order 
that they may be treated in the most honourable manner, the captain 
is ordered to furnish nightly to each individual of the embassy, one of 
these courtisans, who is likewise to be changed every night j for which 
service, as it is considered in the light of a tribute they owe to the 
sovereign, they do not receive any remuneration.®^ Guards, in parties 
of thirty or forty, continually patrol the streets during the course of 
the night, and make diligent search for persons who may be from their 
homes at an unseasonable hour, that is after the third stroke of the great 
bell. When any are met with under such circumstances, they imme- 
diately apprehend and confine them, and take them in the morning for 
examination before officers appointed for that purpose,®^^ who, upon 
the proof of any delinquency, sentence them, according to the nature 
of the offence, to a severer or lighter infliction of the bastinade ; which 
sometimes, however, occasions their death.s^s it is in this manner 
that crimes are usually punished amongst these people, from a disinclina- 
tion to the shedding of blood, which their laksis or learned astro- 
logers instruct them to avoid,®*'® Having thus described the interior of 
the city of Td-du, we shall how speak of the disposititm to rebellion 

shewn by its Eataian inhabitants. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAP. vn. NOTES. 

Notes. 

556. The name of this celebrated city^ which our author writes Camhalu (for 
Canhalu^ the m being substituted for n at the end of a syliablCj in the old ItaliaOj 
as well as in the Portuguese orthography) is by the Arabians and Persians written 
Khan-haUh and Khan-bdligh ^ signifying, in one of the dialects 

of Tartary, the city of the hhan or sovereign.” This terminating appellative 
is not uncommon, as we find it in Ka-baligh and Bzsh-balighy cities of Turkistan, 
in Ordu’baligh, one of the names of Kara-Jwrum^ and in Mu-haligh or the city of 
desolation, a name given to Bamian in the territory of Balkh^ upon the occasion 
of its destruction by JengMchan. The site of Khan-baligh^ as well as of Khatdi 
or Kataia^ of which it was the capital, was formerly the theme of much 
controversy amongst some of the learned of Europe, who were more intimately 
acquainted with the writings of the Greek than of the oriental geographers ; but 
at the present day, when the subject is better understood, there are few, I believe, 
that doubt of the latter being intended for the northern division of China as dis- 
tinguished from Manjiy the southern division, or of the former being that metro- 
polis to which the Chinese anciently gave the name of Yen-king^ and which has 
since obtained that of Peeking, For the satisfaction, however, of persons whose 
reading has not been directed to the histories which relate the invasions of that 
country or the journies of ambassadors who have entered it from the westward, 

I shall briefly state a few of those authorities which immediately apply to this 
point. 

In I’Histoire gen^ologique des Tatars,” translated from the manuscript of 
Abdlghazi^ we find the following passage : L’ambassadeur s’en retournant avec 
cette response observa soigneusement toutes les rivieres, chemins et avenues 
des fronti^sres du Kitay s pour s’en pouvoir servir en temps et lieu. Zingis^ 
Chan ay ant entendu son rapport, se mit aussi-tosl en campagne avec des forces 
tres-considerables ; Altari’^Chan de son cost6 ayant pareillement assemble une 
nombreuse armee s’avan§a au devant de son ennemi, et vint occuper un camp 
fort avantageux vers les fronti^res de son empire: Cependant ZingwChan 
estant entre dans le Kitay emporta plusieurs villes h la barbe A^AUan-Chany dont 
il fit bniler quelques-unes et passer la plus part des habitants sous le sabre .... 
Ensuite de quoy estant tomb6 inopinement sur la grande arm^e A^Altan^Chany 
il en tua 30,000 hommes, et obligea ce prince k se renfermer dans la ville de 
Chanbalik. Apr^s une si grande victoire Zingis<^Chan s’empara sans trop de 
resistance de plusieurs villes considerables du Kitay; cependant AUan-Chan 
voyant que Zingis-Chan pgn^troit de jour en jour plus avaut dans son empiro, 
^ et qu’il s’approcboit mesme de la ville de Chanbalik^ tint conseil, ♦ Voy* 

ant 
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ant apres la retraite des Moguls que toutes les provinces du Nord de son empire 
estoient ruinees^ laissa le gouvernement de la ville de Chanhalik a son fils, et 
alia faire sa residence dans la ville de NamUnJ*^ P. S10-S22. The convention, 
however, was broken about six months afterwards, and Abu^Ighazi proceeds to 
say : A Fapproche des generaux de Zingis^Chan^ la ville de ChanbaMk se rendit 
sans coup ferir. Zingis-Chan ajant appris cette nouvelle envoya un de ses 
premiers oiBcers a Chanbahk^ pour y alter prendre le tr^sor diAlian-Chan et le 
faire conduire au lieu de sa residence ordinaire.” P. S25. It must be understood 


BOOK IL 

CHAP. VIL 
Notes. 


that the city here called Namkin or Nan-king (signifying the southern court) is 
not the place which afterwards became so well known by that appellation, but 
the city otherwise named Kai-fong-fu^ in the province of Ho-nan. P. Gaubil 
gives an account of these events in the following words ; L’an 1210 GentcMskan 
refusa de payer le tribut aux princes Kin^ et pour se venger du meurtre d’un 
de ses parens fait par ordre des Kin^ il entra en 1211 dans la province de ChansL 
En 1213 on assiegea la Cour. C’est la ville ou est aujourd’hni Peking alors 
appellee Yenking. Au commencement de Pannee 1214 I’empereur des Kin fit 
la paix avec GentcMskan moyennant une grande somme d’argent, des etoffes, 

&c. La meme annee 1214 les Kin violerent le traite. Les Mogols rentrerent 
dans le Petchelij rassiegerent Yenking, L’an 1215 Yenking fut pris et pille. 

GentcMskan n’etoit pas au sidge. Le palais fut briile. L’empereur des Kin 
avoit depuis huit ou neuf mois transporte sa cour a Caifon-fou capital du Honan^ 
appellee alors Nm-king.^^ Observ. Chronol. p. 189. 

The Arabian geographer commonly named Ibn^said thus speaks, in the transla- 
tion of the learned Golius, of this imperial city : Narrantur de urbis hujus,” 
nempe Chambalic, magnitudine, quae superant mentis captum : est autem ipsa 
metropolis, celebrata sermonibus mercatorum: incolaeque ejus genus Chatseorum. 

Ac propter amplitudinem hanc constituta est civitas Tamgagii (ita dicitur 
Chatseorura imperator) cujus regio est terra Chatai. Existimant autem viatores 
murum qui habitationes eorum cingit, protendi 23 dierum itinere ab Occident© 
in orientem.” Notm in Alferganum, p. 107. In this exaggerated measure- % 

ment there appears to be some imperfect notion of the Wall of China, confounded 
with that of the city of Peking. 

Benedict Goez, who, in the character of a merchant, travelled from Hindustan 
to the borders of China, and died at SocheUy in the year 1607, whilst waiting 
for passports to join his brethren at Peking, was surprised at finding that the 
Kataia of which he had formerly read, and on his journey had heard so much, 
was no other than the Chinese empire. II estoit ja prest de partir de la ville 
de Cialis, quand Fautre compagnie de marchands de Fannie precMente airiva 
de Catay^ Iceux, comme c’est la coustume, estoient enlr6 au royaume de 
Catay souz le faux pretexte d’une amhassade supposee, et d’autant qu’^ilz 
avoient demeurd k Peqtdo dans le mesme palais des ©strangers avec les nostres, 
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ilz diroEt des Eonvelles toutes certaines du P. Matthieu et ses corapagnons .... 
Nostre Benoist etsoii compagnon fureiit assez rejouys d’entendre ces nouvelles^ 
et ne firent plus eu apres aucuE doute que le Catay ne fust differend dii royaume 
de la Chine que de nom tant seulement ; et que ceste mesme cour rojale que 
les Saraziiis appelloient Cambalu^ estoit Pequin.” En Pune de ces villes de 
la province de Scensi {Shemi) nommee Canceu (Kan-cheu) demeure le vice-roy 
avec les autres principaux magistrate. L’autre appellee Socieu (So-cheu% a son 
propre gouverneur^ et est divisee en deux parties; en Fun demeurent les Chi“ 
nois (que les Sarazins appellent icy Catakns et les Sarazins^ qui vieiinent du 
roiaume de Cascar^ et autres semblables de I’occident, pour trafiquer, font 
leur residence en Fautre,” Hist, du Royaume de la Chine^ par N. Trigault 
p. 4:84;-4;86. 

The ambassadors sent by Shah Rohh^ the son of Tamerlane^ to Yong4o^ em- 
peror of China (who styles himself in his letters^ Dai-ming or Tai-‘ming)>i en- 
tered the country, two centuries before the time of Goez, precisely at the same 
part of the province of Shen-sL To Thevenot we are indebted for a French 
translation of their Journal, from the Persian of Abd-ur-Rezak ; a most curious 
and evidently authentic document; allowance being made for the unavoidable 
corruption of foreign proper names, in passing through the medium of different 
languages and transcriptions. Sekgiou (^So-cheu) est une ville grande et forte 

(say these ambassadors) en forme de quarre parfait Cette ville est done 

la premi^ire de Khatdiy eloignee de quatre-vingt-dix-neuf journees de la 
ville de Kan Balik^ qui est le lieu de la residence de Fempereur, par un 
pais tr^s-peuple, car chaque journee on loge dans un gros bourg.” Les 
ambassadeurs continu^rent aiiisi leur marche, faisant quatre ou cinq parasanges 
par jour jusques au 8 de la lune de ZVlhigeh (823, or Dec. 1420), qu’ils 
arriv^rent k la porte de Khan Balik un peu avant le jour. C’est une ville si 
grande, que chaque pan de ses murailles a une parasange de long.’’ In the 
publication called the Asiatic Miscellany, printed at Calcutta, we find a transla- 
tion of the correspondence that passed between the two monarchs on this occasion, 
by Mr* W. Chambers, together with valuable explanatory notes. In one of these 
he says : ^^The word translated China” in this extract is Khatdi; that 
and the word CMn are used indiscriminately by this author, in these and 
other parts of his work, to signify the same country ; which is a proof, if proofs 
were wanting, that the Asiatics, by Khatdi^ mean no other country than China. 
This, however, was long a disputed point among the curious in Europe ; and 
some, in consequence, entirely rejected the testimony of Mauco Pono asfabu- 
Ions, while others who admitted it, sought for an empire in the wilds of Tartary, 
that never had existence but in their imaginations. But latter accounts have put 
the matter out of all doubt, and particularly that of the Russian embassy to 
China in 1653 ; ifrom which it appears that the Muscovites still call the northern 
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parts of China, Ckatai (Caikdi)^ and its metropolis^ Cambalu.'^' VoL i, p. 98. BOOK II 
To such authorities, the reader will probably think that any addition would be 
superfluous 

With respect to the particular situation of the city, it is said, in the words of 
Ramusio, to have been “ sopra un gran flume,” but in the Latin version, ^^juxta 
magnum fluvium,” which affords more latitude. By this river must be under- 
stood the Pe-ho^ which is navigable for loaded vessels up to Tong<heu, within 
twelve miles of the capital ; but in the higher part of its course it seems to 
approximate nearer. Our knowledge of the country that surrounds Peking is, 
however, extremely imperfect, nor do the different maps accord with respect to 
the number or course of the streams that, coming from the neighbouring moun- 
tains of Tartary, appear to unite at or above Tang-cheu. It should be observed 
also that the old city of Yen-Mng or Khan-balig might have stood some miles 
nearer to the Pe4io than the site of the more modern city of Peking. 


557. This would seem to imply a removal of the capital to a different side of 
the Pe-ho or larger river just mentioned; but it may be thought more probable 
that our author here speaks only of the rivulet which at the present day passes 
between what are denominated the Chinese and the Tartar cities, over which 
(however insignificant the stream) there is a handsome bridge of communication. 
Martini in his Atlas Sinensis, distinguishes two streams as contributing to supply 
the city with water. To (he says, in Thevenot’s translation) est une riviere 
dans la montagne Yo-ciuen^ qui tire sa source du lac S* . . . ^et s’en va de Ik au 
palais de Fempereur dont elle arrose les jardins et les forests par le moyen des 
destours et des lacs qu’on luy fait faire. Le fleuve Lu-Jceu^ qui s’appelle aussi 
Sawg-caw, passe au sud-ouest de la ville royale (the Tartar city or King<Mng ) ; 
on le passe sur un magnifique pont, oiii on conte plusienrs arcades de pierre.” 
P. 41. 


558. The name of TafdUy more correctly written Tortdy signifies the great 
court,” and was the Chinese appellation for the new city, which the Tartars and 
the western people in general, continued to name KhanrbaligK Kobilay says 
De L’isle detruisit absolument la ville de YenMng^ et deux ou trois lieues (ou, 
selon d’autres, une lieue et demie) au Nord-est, il fit jetter en 1267 les fonde- 
mens d’une autre ville (De Guignes says it was completed in that year), a 
laquelle il donna le nom de Ta4ou ou grande cour : elle fut aussi appeMee 
« King-tching: son nom veritable est actuelleuient f(7A2^>^^£m/aM; mais on leoon- 
noit plus gen^ralement sous le nom de PeMng: ce mot signifi^ Cbiir du 
Nord ; et le nom de Nan-kmg^ ville ou les empereurs de la CSiine out souvent 
reside, signifie Cour du Midi. Les b^tiraens actuals palais Y^4ay k Pdking 
sont presque tous du temps de Kobilay^ ainsi qwla montegnfe nppdMe J^ng^ 
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BOOJi II, ckan^ les lacs et les canaux qui sont dans le Tse-Jcin.^^ La dynastie Ymn 
CHAP^Vlf learned geographer adds paroit avoir toujours reside a Peking : elle fill 

Notes detrnite en 1369 par TaUsou ou Hongoou^ chef de la dynastie Chinoise Ming^ 

qiiioccupa le trone pendant Pespace de 276 ans. Tai4sou etablit sa coiir a 
Nanking ; il erigea la contree ou est Peking en souverainte et il en gratifia son 
quatrieme fils TcMng4chou ou Yong4o . . . .qui fut reconnu enipereur quatre ans 
apres la mort de son pere . . . . En la septieme annee de son regne, Yong4o 
abandonna Nanking, et vint etablir sa cour a Peking ; depuis ce teraps Peking 
a toujours ete le sejour des empereurs et la capitale de toute la Chine .... En 
ISM, Kiortsing^ onzieme empereur de la m^me dynastie Ming^ fit bdtir la 
partie de la ville qu’on appelle vieille ville ou ville Chinoise ; il en fit entourer 
de murailles, il eleva ses portes : il paroit que la grandeur de Peking n’a pas 
varie depuis.” Descript, de la ViUe de Peking, p. 4-6. 

A doubt may be entertained whether the city of Yen4iing^ which Kublal, from 
motives of superstition or of policy, abandoned, occupied the site of that now 
called the ancient or Chinese city, which is separated from the other only by a 
rivulet, and by the wall of the latter. The presumption against their identity 
arises from the assertion that the new city was built at the distance of four or five 
miles from the old ; but in speaking of places whose walls (exclusive of suburbs) 
have a compass of more than twenty miles, an interval so small may be disre- 
garded I and particularly as there is reason to conclude, from its buildings now 
embracing the palace (which is known, from the circumstance of the artificial 
mount, to preserve its original position), that it has gradually advanced to the 
southward and approximated to the old. But there is likewise evidence of a 
positive kind of their being the same ; for Yong-lo^ the rebuilder of Peking after 
it had been nearly destroyed in the preceding wars, erected within the bounds of 
what was equally in his time denominated the old city, and which could be no other 
than that depopulated by Kuhldi a century and a half before, two remarkable 
temples, one of them dedicated to the heavens and the other to the earth, which 
temples are to be found in Du H aide’s and De L’ isle’s plates, and exist, in the 
Chinese city at the present day. All the works of this great monarch, the third 
of the dynasty by which the Mungals were driven out, and who sat on the throne 
at the period of Shah RohKs embassy, were begun about the year 1406, and com- 
pleted about 1421. 

559. In the Memoires concernant les Chinois ” we find the following account 
of the extent of its walls at diiBFerent periods : Sous le Kin (the dynasty over- 
turned by Jengiz-khan) dont il futaussi la capitale, il eut soixante-quinze de 
tour, ou sept lieues et demie* Les Yuen qui le nomm^rent d’abord la capitale 
“ du milieu^ puis la grande capitale, ne lui donn^rent que six lieues de tour et 
onze portes, lorsqu’ils en reparereht les ruines en 1274. Le fondateur de la 
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dynastie des Ming rasa deux de ces portes du cote du Midi pour le ddgrader ; 
et Yong-lo^ qui en rebdtit les murailles en 1409, ne leur donna que qnatre 
lieues de tour : c’est leur mesure d’aujourd^hui, etant restees les mSmes* 
Quant a la ville Chinoise^ ce fat Chin4song^ de la dynastie pr^cedente, qui en 
fit faire Fenceinte en murs de terre Fan 1524 . * . *Ce ne fut qu’en 1564 qu^elle 
obtint Fhonneur d’etre incorporee a Fancienne ville, avec celui d’avoir des 
murailles et des portes en briques.” T. ii, p. 553. 

560. The square form prevails much amongst the cities and towns of China, 
wherever the nature of the ground and the course of the waters admit of it. 
This probably had its origin in the principles of castrametation. The dimensions 
of the present Tartar city, according to De L’isle, are eleven li in the length 
from north to south, by nine in width from east to west, making forty li or fifteen 
miles in the whole extent. He adds, that in the time of KuUai the extent was 
sixty li or twenty-two miles and a half ; which does not differ materially from the 
measurement in the text. It appears therefore, that when Yong4o rebuilt the 
walls of the ruined city, he contracted its limits, as it was natural for him to do. 

561. When it is said that the walls of the capital were of earth (di terra) y I 
am inclined to think that terra cotta or bricks should be understood 5 as they were 
in general use amongst the Chinese from the earliest ages, and employed in the 
construction of the Great Wall. Les murs de Peking’^ says De L^isle, speak- 
ing of those built by Yongdo and now existing sont de brique, hauts de quarante 

pieds, assez larges qu’on puisse s’y promener a cheval. . . . Au reste, ce que 
nous disons ici ne doit s’entendre que des murs de la viUe Tartare; ceux de 
la ville Ghinois sont plus petits et plus simples ; ils ne different point de ceux 
des villes de la province.” P. 7. It may be proper to observe that the distin- 
guishing appellations of Tartar and Chinese cities did not take place under the 
Yuen or Mungal dynasty, nor until the subjugation of the empire by the Tsittg 
or present race of Manchu Tartars, who succeeded to the Ming or Chinese 
dynasty, and drove the native inhabitants from what is commonly termed the new 
or northern city into the old or southern, to make room for their Tartar followers. 
In regard to the vague distinctions of new and old^ which occasion some confusion, 
J’emploie ” says De L’isle les termes usit^es : k proprement parler, la ville 
Chinoise est plus nouvelle que la Tartare ; mais les bS^timens de la premidre 
ont apparemment plus de signes ext 6 rieures de vetust 6 que ceux de la seconde.” 
P. 7, note. 

562. These battlements or merli must have been of solid materials, (whether 
of white bricks or stone) ; which seems to be inconsistent with the supposition of 
a mud or turf rampart; unless there was at least a revitem^nt of masonry. The 
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parapet^’ says Staunton was deeply crenated^ but had no regular embra- 
sures.” ¥ol. iij p, 116. 

663. The straightness of the streets of Peking is apparent from De L’isle’s plan^ 
and corroborated by the accounts of all who have visited that city. Les rues 
de cette grande ville ” says Du Halde sont droites^ presque toutes tiroes au 
cordeauj longues d’une bonne lieue, et larges d’environ six vingts pieds.” 
T. % p. IM. The squareness of the Chinese cities is remarked by Shah RohKs 
ambassadors : Comme la ville est quarree,” they say^ speaking of So<heu^ 

chaque cote a line porte posee de telle maniere^ qu’elles se regardent toute 
quatre en droite ligne .... ainsi elles se voyent toutes du milieu de la ville.” 
Voy. de Thevenot, t, ii^ p. 3. 

564. Les rues sont bordees la plupart de maisons marchandes : c’est dommage 
qii’il y ait si peu de proportion entre les rues et les maisons, qui sont assez mal 
^ blties sur le devant, et peu elevecs.” Du Halde, T. i, p. 114. In front of 
most of the houses in this main street” says Staunton were shops painted, 
gilt, and decorated like those of Tong-clioo-foo^ but in a grander stile. Over 

some of them were broad, terraces covered with shrubs and flowers 

Outside the shops, as well as within them, was displayed a variety of goods 
for sale.” Vol. ii, p. 118. 

565- The gates of the modern Tartar city are only nine in number, and not so 
regularly disposed as is here described. Those of the Chinese town are seven. 
It has been already observed that the building of the present walls was posterior 
by several centuries to the reign of Kuhldiy and no precise resemblance, therefore, 
can be e3j2^pected. 

666- The practice of erecting places of arms over the gates, subsists at the 
present day. Les portes de la ville hautes et bien voutees ” says Du Halde 
portent des pavilions extremement larges et a neuf ctages .... L’etage en bas 
forme une grande salle, ou se retirent les soldats et les officiers qui sorlent de 
garde, et ceux qui doivent les relever.” T. i, p. 114. Over the gate” says 
Staunton was a watch-tower several stories high.” Au dessus de chaque 
porte ” say the ambassadors of Shah Rokh^ describing another Chinese city, 
ily a un pavilion a deux etages, dont le toit est en dos d’^ine, suivant la ma- 
niere des Khataiens.” Voy. de Thevenot, t. ii, p. 3. 

667. This would seem to be the number that usually constitutes the guard of 
imp^tunt gates* in that country. Having travelled about six or eight miles,” 
sap John Bell, we arrived, at the fanioue wall of China. We entered at a 

great 
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‘‘ great gate, which is shut every night, and always guarded by a thousand mm” iiOOS 11. 
T. i, p. 336. 

CHAP. vn. 

568. All nord du dernier appattement du palais^ ^est le icou-kou on tour du 

tambour. un peu plus au nord^ le Tcliong4€ou on la tour delacloche": 

il y a en effet dans cette tour une grosse cloche^ qui sert au m^me usage que 
le tambour.” Descr. de Peking, p. 2L II y a dans chaque viile ” says Du 

Halde de grosses cloches, ou un tambour d’une grandeur extraordinaire^ qui 
servent a marquer les veilles de la nuit, Chaque veille est de deUx heures : la 
premiere commence vers les huit heures du soir. Pendant les deux heures quo 
dure cette premiere veille, on frappe de terns en terns un coup^ ou sur la eloc^e, 
ou sur le tambour. Quand elle est finie, et que la seconde veille comUiOnce^^ 
on frappe deux coups tant qu’elle dure : on en frappe trois a la troki^toe^ et 
ainsi de toutes les aulres.” T. ii^ p. 50. To this third or midnight watch it is 
that our author alludes, when a treble stroke is given. Staunton also speaks of 
the great fabric, of considerable height, which includes a bell of prodigious 
size and cylindric form, that, struck on the outside with a wooden mallet, 
emits a sound distinctly heard throughout the capital.” T. ii, p. 122. This 
celebrated bell of Peking, of which a portrait is given in the *China iilustrata ” 
of Kircher, was cast by the order of Yong4o^ about the year 3420. 

569. Les petites rues qui aboutissent aux grandes, out des portes fkite de 
treillis de bois, qui n’empSchent pas de voir ceux qui y tnarchent . , • % Les por* 

“ tes a treillis sent fermees la nuit par le corps de garde, et ii ne la fait oUVrir 
que rarement, a gens connus, qui out une lanterne a la main, et qui sortent 
pour une bonne raison, comme seroit celle d’appeller un medecin.” Du Halde, 

T.i, p. 115. 

570. Outre ces deux villes, il y a Peking douze grands fauxbourgs d’une 
demMieue ou meme de trois quarts de lieue de loftgiienr. II n’y a point de 
fauxbotirg vis-awis des trois portes meridionales de la viile Tartare ; la ville 
Chinoise y met obstacle.” De^cr. de Peking, p. 9. John Bell speaks also of 

very extensive suburbs (in 1720) ; but according tO Staunton’s account, it em^* 
ployed only fifteen minutes to traverse one of the eastern suburbs, by which 
the English embassy approached the capital (in 1795), and twenty minutes to 
traverse that on the western side, by which it departed. The size of these 
suburbs may well be supposed to bate varied at different periods, and td have 
diminished with the splendour of the monarchy. 

571. These establishments for the accommodatiott 4t firsiftl irritirig l^om 

distant countries, are incidentally noticed by TrfgnWi du roynume de la 
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BOOK IL Chine) who speahs of le palais des estrangers ’’ at Peking. It would seetn^ 
CH^^vn situated within the walls of the Chinese town, rather 

' than in the suburbs. Outre ce que nous avons remarque dans la ville Chinoise, 
on y voit do plus de grandes hotelleries, ou logent les Chinois qui se rendent 
i Peking des provinces meridionales.’^ Description de Peking, p. 28. 

572. It is evident that there is here a mistake in Ramusio’s text, as not onlj 
all the modern authorities agree in the fact of the public women being excluded 
from the city and confined to the suburbs, but it is expressly so stated in the other 
versions of our author. Per la grandissima quantita de signori die vien a la 

chorte, e per raerchadanti, e per terreri, e forestieri, ele habita in li borgi pin 
de XX milia putane, e nesuna de queste non osano habitar in la cita sotto pena 
de esser arse.” Veil. ed. 1496, cap. Ixv. Et quoniam ingens multitude 
exterorum hominuin semper illic versatur, habentur in suburbiis circitur xx 
niillia meretricum : intra vero moenia civitatis nulla sustinent.” Berlin ed. 1671, 
lib. ii, cap. xi. This regulation of police appears to have been equally enforced 
under later dynasties. II y a ” says Du Halde des femmes publiques et pros- 
titu^es k la Chine comme ailleurs, mais comme ces sortes de personnes sont 
ordinairement la cause de quelques desordres, il ne leur est pas permis de 
demeurer dans Fenceinte ^des villes : leur logeraent doit ^tre hors des murs ; 
encore ne peuvent-elles pas avoir des maisons particulieres ; elles logent plu-* 
sieurs ensemble, et souvent sous la conduite d’un homrae, qui est responsable 
du desordre, s’il en arrivoit ; au reste ces femmes libertines ne sont que tolerces, 
et on les regarde comme infames.” T. ii, p. 51. Respecting their numbers, 
under the reign of Kmg’^hi^ the missionaries do not furnish us with any infor- 
mation. They might not be competent so to do ; but there is an obvious disposi- 
tion to gloss over whatever might tend to lower the moral character of the Chinese, 
in the estimation of their readers. 

573. I do not trace any record of this extraordinary custom in the journals of 
onr recent visits to Peking. Perhaps, from motives of delicacy, the notice of it 
may have been suppressed by the gentlemen of the embassy ; ” but it is more 
probable that a change of physical circumstances, consequent on the discovery of 
America, by which the value of the favour has been diminished, may have occa- 
sioned its discontinuance. 

674. Ils ne permettent k personne de marcher la nuit, et ils interrogent mdme 
ceux que Fempereur auroit envoys pour quelques affaires. Si leur reponse 
donne lieu au moindre soup^on, on les met en arr6t au corps de garde ...... 

C’est par ce bel ordre, qui s’observe avec la derni^re exactitude, que la paix, 
le silence, et la sfiret^ r%nent dans toute la ville.” Du Halde, t i, p. 115. 

575. 
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575. La bastonnade est le cMtiment ordinaire pour les fautes les plus 
‘‘ legeres. Le nombre des coups est plus ou moins grand, selon la quality de la 
“ faute ; c’est la peine dont les ofSciers de guerre punissent quelque fois sur le 
“ champ les soldats Chinois, mis en sentinelle toutes les nuits dans les rues et les 
“ places publiques des grandes villes, quand on les trouve endormis. Quand le 

nombre des coups ne passe pas vingt, c’est une correction paternelle.” Du 
Halde, t. ii, p. 132, 

576. It has been already observed (in Note 475, on the authority of the Ai/in 
Akbari) that the priests of Buddha, who in Tibet are called lamas, are by the 
Arabians and Persians named balcshi ; and it is well known, that to abstain from 
shedding of blood and particularly from bloody sacrifices, is tlie characteristic 
precept of that sect ; in which, say the brahmans, his disciples make virtue and 
religion to consist. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the treasonable practices employed to cause the city of Kambalu to 
rebel, and of the apprehension and punishment of those concerned. 

Particular mention will hereafter be made of the establishment of 
a council of twelve persons, who had the power of disposing, at their 
pleasure, of the lands, the governments, and every thing belonging to 
the state. Amongst these was a Saracen named Achmac^’’’^ a crafty 
and bold man, whose influence with the Grand hhan surpassed that of 
the other members. To such a degree was his master infatuated with 
him, that he indulged him in every liberty. It was discovered, indeed, 
after his death, that he had by means of spells so fascinated his majesty, 
as to oblige him to give ear and credit to whatever he represented, and 
by these means was enabled to act in all matters according to his own 
arbitrary will.®^® He gave away all the governments and public offices, 
pronounced judgment upon all ofienders, and when he was disposed to 
sacrifice any man to whom he bore ill will, he had only to go to the 
emperor and say to him, “ such a person has committed an offence 
** against your majesty, and is deserving of death 5*’ when the emperor 
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BOOK II. was accustomed to reply, “ Do as you judge best : ” upon which he 

CHAP, vm. caused him to be immediately executed. So evident were the proofs of 
the authority he possessed, and of his majesty’s implicit faith in his 
representations, that none had the hardiness to contradict him in any 
matter j nor was there a person, however high in rank or office, who 
did not stand in awe of him. If any one was accused by him of a 
capital crime, however anxious he might be to exculpate himself, he 
had not the means of refuting the charge, because he could not procure 
an advocate ; none daring to oppose the will of Achmac. By these 
means he occasioned many to die unjustly.®^® Besides this, there was 
no handsome female who became an object of his sensuality, that he 
did not contrive to possess, taking her as a wife, if she was unmarried, 
or otherwise compelling her to yield to his desires. When he obtained 
information of any man having a beautiful daughter, he dispatched his 
emissaries to the father of the girl, with instructions to say to him : 
“ What are your views with regard to this handsome daughter of yours ? 
“ You cannot do better than give her in marriage to the Lord Deputy 
“ or Vicegerent®®® (that is, to Achmac; for so they termed him, as 
implying that he was his majesty’s representative). We shall prevail 
“ upon him to appoint you to such a government or to such an office, for 
“ three years.” Thus tempted, he is prevailed upon to part with his 
child ; and the matter being so far arranged, Achmac repairs to the 
emperor and informs his majesty that a certain government is vacant, or 
that the period for which it is held will expire on such a day, and recom- 
mends the father as a person well qualified to perform the duties. To 
this his majesty gives his consent, and the appointment is immediately 
carried into effect. By such means as these, either from the ambition 
of holding high offices or the apprehension of his powei*, he obtained 
the sacrifice of all the most beautiful young women, either under the 
denomination of wives, or as the slaves of his pleasure. He had sons 
to the number of twenty-five, who held the highest offices of the state,®®^ 
and some of them availing themselves of the authority of their father, 
formed adulterous connexions, and committed many other unlawful and 
atrocious acts. Achmac had likewise accumulated great wealth; for 
every person who obtained an appointment found it necessary to make 
him a considerable present. 

During 
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During a period of twenty-two years he exercised this uncontrouled 
sway.®®2 At length the natives of the country, that is, the Kataians, 
no longer able to endure his multiplied acts of injustice or the flagrant 
wickedness committed against their families, held meetings in order to 
devise means of putting him to death and raising a rebellion against the 
government. Amongst the persons principally concerned in this plot 
was a Kataian named Chen-ku, a chief of six thousand men, who, burn- 
ing with resentment on account of the violation of his mother, his wife, 
and his daughter, proposed the measuie to one of his countrymen 
named Van-ku, who was at the head of ten thousand men,®®^ and recom- 
mended its being carried into execution at tlie time when the Grand 
khan, having completed his three months residence in Kanbalu, had 
departed for his palace of Shan-du,^^ and when his son Chingis also had 
retired to the place he was accustomed to visit at that season ; because 
the charge of the city was then entrusted to AchmaCy who communica- 
ted to his master whatever matters occurred during his absence, and 
leceived in return the signification of his pleasure. Van-ku and Chen-ku 
having held this consultation together, imparted their designs to some 
of the leading persons of the Kataians, and through them to their 
friends in many other cities. It was accordingly determined amohgat 
them, that on a certain day, immediately upon their perceiving the 
signal of a fire, they should rise and put to death all those who wore 
beards ; and should extend the signal to other places, in order that the 
same might be carried into effect throughout the country. The mean- 
ing of the distinction with regard to beards was this ; that whereas the 
Kataians themselves are naturally beardless, the Tartars, the Saracens, 
and the Christians wear beards.®®® It should be understood that the 
Grand khan not having obtained the sovereignty of Kataia by any kgal 
right, but only by force of arms, had no confidence in the inhabitants, 
and therefore bestowed all the provincial governments and magistracies 
upon Tartars, Saracens, Christians, and other foreigners, who belonged 
to his household, and in whom he could trust. In consequence of this, 
his government was universally hated by the natives, who found them*- 
selves treated as slaves by these Tartars, and still worse by the Sara- 
cens.®®® 
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Their plans being thus arranged Van-lm and Chen-hu contrived to 
enter the palace at night, where the former, taking his place on one of 
the royal seats, caused the apartment to be lighted up, and sent a mes- 
senger to Achmac, who resided in the old city, requiring his immediate 
attendance upon Chingis, the emperor’s son, who (he should say) had 
unexpectedly arrived that night. Achmac was much astonished at the 
intelligence, but, being greatly in awe of the prince, instantly obeyed.®®^ 
Upon passing the gate of the (new) city, he met a Tartar officer named 
Kogatai, the commandant of the guard of twelve thousand men, who 
asked him whither he was going at that late hour ? He replied that he 
was proceeding to wait upon Chingis, of whose arrival he had just 
heard. “ How is it possible (said the officer) that he can have arrived 
in so secret a manner, that I should not have been aware of his approach 
in time to order a party of his guards to attend him?^**® In the mean 
while the two Kataians felt assured that if they could but succeed in dis- 
patching Achmac, they had nothing further to apprehend. Upon his 
entering the palace and seeing so many lights burning, he made his 
prostrations before Van-ku, supposing him to be the prince ; when 
Chen-hu, who stood there provided with a sword, severed his head from 
his body. Kogatai had stopped at the door, but upon observing what 
had taken place, exclaimed that there was treason going forward, and 
instantly let fly an arrow at Van-lm as he sat upon the throne, which 
slew him. He then called to his men, who seized Chen-hu, and dis- 
patched an order into the city, that every person found out of doors 
should be put to death. The Kataians perceiving, however, that the 
Tartars had discovered the conspiracy, and being deprived of their 
leaders, one of whom was killed and the other a prisoner, kept within 
their houses, and were unable to make the signals to the other towns, as 
had been concerted. Kogatai immediately sent messengers to the Grand 
hhan, with a circumstantial relation of all that had passed, who in return 
directed him to make a diligent investigation of the treason, and to 
punish, according to the degree of their guilt, those whom he should 
find to have been concerned. On the following day, Kogatai examined 
all the Kataians, and upon such as were principals in the conspiracy he 
inflicted capital punishment. The same was done with respect to the 
other cities that were known to have participated in the guilt.®®® 


When 
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When his majesty returned to Kanbalu, he was desirous of knowing 
the causes of what had happened, and then learned that the infamous 
Achmac and seven of his sons (for all were not equally culpable) had 
committeci those enormities which have been described. He gave orders 
for removing the treasure that had been accumulated by the deceased 
to an incredible amount, from the place of his residence in the old city, 
to the new ; where it was deposited in his own treasury. He likewise 
directed that liis body should be taken from the tomb, and thrown into 
the street, to be torn in pieces by the dogs.®®® The sons who had 
followed the steps of their father in his iniquities, he caused to be flayed 
alive. Reflecting also upon the principles of the accursed sect of the 
Saracens, which indulge them in the commission of every crime, 
and allow them to murder those who difier from them cn points of 
faith, so that even the nefarious Achmac and his sons might have sup- 
posed themselves guiltless, heheld them in contempt and abomination. 
Summoning therefore these people to his presence, he foibad them to 
continue many practices enjoined to them by their law,®®^ commanding 
that in future their marriages should be regulated by the custom of the 
Tartars, and that instead of the mode of killing animals for food, by 
cutting their throats, they should be obliged to open the belly. At 
the time that these events took place, Marco Polo was on the spot.®®^ 
We shall now proceed to what relates to the establishment of the court 
kept by the Grand hhan. 


NOTES. 

577. The name of this powerful and corrupt Arabian minister, whom the 
Chinese call Ahama, was doubtless Ahmed , the Achmet of our Turkish his- 
torians. With regard to the orthography in European characters it may be 
observed, that our h is as much too weak for representing the harsh aspirate^, 
as the ch of the Germans may be thought too rough (being a guttural), or fliat 
of the Italians too hard. Some have therefore written the word Jhkmed. 

578. Leg plus grands princes’* De Guignes observes “ ne sent pas exempts 
“ de d^fauts ; celui de KubM etoit d’aimer tellemeat Targent, que les plus 

2 S “ mauvais 
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mauvais ministres paroissoient toujours innocensases \euXj lorsqu’ilb s^avoieiit 
trouver le moyen de lui en fournir, et il n’ecoiitoit pas avec plaisir les plaintes 
qu’on lui portoit sur leur conduite. Un Arabe nomme Ahama (peut-etre Ah- 
med) charge des douanes de Fempire, etoit un de ceux qui abusoient le plus de 
la foiblesse de ce prince, pour s’enrichir par toutes sortes de vo}es illicites.” 
Liv. xvi, p. 143. 

579. Ce prince (Kublai) s’occupa encore a appaiser des murniures que la 
niauvaise conduite du ministre Ahama avoit excites. Tout cet orage tomba 
sur Tsou-y-yu<) qui avoit resolu de faire connoitre a Kublai les malversations 
de ce ministre. Ahama eut le credit de le faire passer pour coupable, Faccusa 
d’avoir vole, plus de deux millions, et d’avoir depose sans ordres plusieurs 
oiSiciers. Quoique les commissaires nommees pour examiner ce proces Feus- 
sent declare innocent, d’autres nommees par Ahama^ qui recomraencerent la 
procedure, le condamnerent a perdre la t^te.” P. 173. 

580, The term employed by Ramusio is hailo^ which particularly belonged to the 
person who represented, at Constantinople, the Republic of Venice; not as 
ambassador (when the appointment first took place), but as joint sovereign with 
the Latin emperor. It is not easy to find an equivalent term in our language ; nor 
does the Chinese title of Colao convey the idea intended to be given, of his inor- 
dinate power. The Arabs indeed might have styled him khalifah^ which signifies 
a substitute, deputy, or vicegerent. 

58L Ahama, qui ne cessoit de le tromper par de nouveaux projets qui ten- 
doient a faire venir beaucoup d’argent dans le tresor, avoit tant de credit aupres 
de lui, qu’il obtint pour son fils le d6partement de la guerre,” P. 153. 

582. His death took place in 1281, and his functions of minister of finance are 
first noticed by De Guignes (Histoire des Mogols de la Chine) in 1262; which 
includes a space of nineteen years : but he might have been in office some time 
before his extortions gave notoriety to his name. 

583. I apprehend that these were not military commands, but that the civil 
jurisdiction of the country was established on a footing analogous to that of the 
army. At the present day every tenth Chinese inhabitant is responsible for the 
conduct (so far as the public peace is concerned) of nine of his neighbours. 
Such was also the principle of our English tithings and hundreds. These con- 
spirators were evidently citizens, not soldiers. 


584. It 
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584. It will appear that, according to the Chinese authoritiesj this opportunity 
of the emperor’s periodical absence was actually seized by the conspirators. See 
Note 589. 

585. It is not in strictness a fact that the Chinese are naturally beardless ; but^ 
like the Malays, their beards are slight, and the growth of them is discouraged, 
excepting in particular cases. Leur barbe ” says P. Trigault est claire, quel- 

ques uns n’en ont point, le poll rude, et sans moustaches, elle paroist tard.” 
Voy. de la Chine, p. 69. 

586. Les historiens Chinois ” says P. Gaubil exag^rent les defauts de 
Houpilie (Kublai), et ne parlent gu^res de ses vertus. Ils lui reprochent 
beaucoup d’ent^tement pour les superstitions et les enchantemens des lamas, et 
ils se plaignent qu’il a donne trop d’autorite aux gens d’Occident.” Observ. 

Chronol. p. 201. 

587. The jealousy with which this prince regarded the conduct of the minister, 
is repeatedly noticed. Tous les princes et les grands, et particuli^rement 

Tching-kin^ fils aine de Kublai, ne parent garder le silence dans cette occasion, 
et dirent publiquement qu’il dtoit dangereux de confier au pere et au fils des 
postes si importans.” Tchen^Mn ” (the name is thus carelessly written by De 
Guignes in a different way) ennemi declare du ministre, voulut s’y opposer (k la 
mort de Tsou-y->yu)^ mais ses ordres arriydrent trop tard.” Hist gen. des Huns, 
liv. xvi,p. 153-178. Respecting the name of the prince here spoken of, seeNote 532. 

588. It must have been at the southern gate that the minister, on his way from 
the old city, was challenged by the officer commanding the guard, whilst the 
prince, had he arrived as was pretended, would have entered by the northern or 
the western gates, being those which opened towards the country palaces. The 
words of the latter must therefore be understood as expressive only of surprise 
^that he should not have had an immediate report fi:om the proper officer, and not 
as irapljing a direct contradiction of the fact. From the sequel it appears that 
this officer as well as Ahama proceeded on the supposition of the prince being 
actually in the palace. 

589. La mort de T^ou-y*^u ” adds De Guignes fit beaucoup de m^con* 
tens ; et pendant que Kublai 6toit alle faire un voyage a Chang-tou, un offieier 
nomm6 Vang4clioUy entra daps le palais de Pe-king, oii Ahama 6toit|rist6, et 
le tua, sans que les gardes se missept eu devoir de Parr^ter. Aprds cette action 
Vang-tchou qui pouvoit se sauver, alia se rendre prisoPnier, et on le condamna 
a mort.” P. 174. The circumstances of the conspiracy as thus briefly related 
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BOOK IL by De Goignes, althougb strongly corroborative of the genuineness of oui 

author’s narrative, yet vary enough to shew that their sources of information 
CHAP, VIIJ ^ ” 

Notes ' were entirely distinct from each other. It is to be observed, however, that the 

transaction is unnoticed both in the early Venetian and in the Latin editions, but 

of its authenticity, as we find it stated in Raniusio, there is very strong evidence 

both internal and external ; and could we, admitting the facts to be historically 

true, for a moment suspect that it might have been added to the original text by 

Ramusio himself, it may be asked, where that industrious compiler, who died 

so early as the year 1557, could, with any probability, have obtained his Chinese 

information, or why, having procured it, he should prefer engrafting it on Marco 

Polo’s travels, to giving it, in his Collection, on its real authority ? But its not 

appearing in those editions is the less extraordinary, because upon comparing 

them throughout with Ramusio’s version, they seem to have been intended for 

abridgements only of the work ; and we ought not to be surprised that at a 

period, when printing was still an elaborate process, details of this kind should 

have been sacrificed to brevity. That such was the feeling of Purchas with 

regard to them, we have his own assertion, for upon coming to this part of 

Ramusio’s text (from which his English translation was made) he says, in a 

marginal note, the long storie of this rebellion is omitted.” Of its degree of 

interest or importance it is for the reader to judge, and it ill becomes an editor to 

deprive him of the means, by suppressing the pastage. 

590. Kublai n’ouvrit les yeux sur la conduite d’Ahama qu’apres I’execution 5 
il fit d^terrer, mettre en pieces le corps du ministre Aharaa, et livra tons ses 
biens au pillage.” P. 174. The manner in which our author states the wealth 
to have been disposed of, is more consistent both with the particular character of 
Kublai and with the general practice of the country, than the giving it up to 
plunder. Modern times have furnished us with an example of a Tartar minister, 
whose conduct and fate resemble in many points those of the Arabian. The 
circumstances will be found, at length, in Barrow’s travels in China, from 
whence the following passage respecting his treasures is extracted. During 
the life of his old master (Kien Long)^ over whom in his later years, he is 
said to have possessed an unbounded influence, he availed himself of the 
means that offered, by every species of fraud and extortion, by tyranny and 
oppression, to amass such immense wealth, in gold, silver, pearls, and im- 
‘‘ moveable property, that his acquisitions were generally allowed to have ex- 
ceeded tho^e of any individual that the history of the country had made 
known .... Of the crimes and enormities laid to his charge he was found, or 
rather he was said to have pleaded guilty. The vast wealth he had exWrted 
from others was confiscated to the crown, and he was condemned to suffer an 
ignominious death.” P. 386. 


591. Inter- 
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591, Interdicts of this nature, regarding only foreigners, the Chinese annals 
were not likely to notice, and we have no other authority than that of our author 
for this humiliation of the Mahometans. Many of them were subsequently em- 
ployed in the higher ranks of the army. 


BOOK IL 

CHAP. vin. 

Notes, 


592. As the Polo family were in China from about the year 1274 to 1291, and 
these events took place about 1281, it is consistently stated by our author that he 
was on the spot. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Of the personal guard of the Grand khan. 

The body-guard of the Grand khan consists, as is well known to 
every one, of twelve thousand horsemen, who are termed kasitan, 
which signifies “ soldiers devoted to their master.”®®^ It is not however 
from any apprehensions entertained by him, that he is surrounded by 
this guard, but as matter of state. These twelve thousand men are 
commanded by four superior ofiScers, each of whom is at the head of 
three thousand, and each three thousand does constant duty in the 
palace, during three successive days and nights ; at the expiration of 
which they are relieved by another division. When all the four have 
completed their period of duty, it comes again to the turn of the first. 
During the day time the nine thousand who are ofi* guard do not, how- 
ever, quit the palace, unless when employed upon the service of his 
majesty, or when the individuals are called away for their domestic 
concerns, in which case they must obtain leave of absence ^through 
their commanding officer ; and if in consequence of any serious occur- 
rence, such as that of a father, a brother, or any near relation being at 
the point of death, their immediate return should be prevented, they 
must apply to his majesty for an extension of their leave. But in the 
night time these nine thousand retire to their quarters. 


NOTE. 
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BOOK IL by De Giiignes, although strongly corroborative of the genuineness of oui 

author’s narrative, yet vary enough to shew that their sources of information 
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Notes ' were entirely distinct from each other. It is to be observed, however, that the 

transaction is unnoticed both in the early Venetian and in the Latin editions, but 

of its authenticity, as we find it stated in Ramusio, there is very strong evidence 

both internal and external ; and could we, admitting the facts to be historically 

true, for a moment suspect that it might have been added to the original text by 

Ramusio himself, it may be asked, where that industrious compiler, who died 

so early as the year 1557, could, with any probability, have obtained his Chinese 

information, or why, having procured it, he should prefer engrafting it on Marco 

Polo’s travels, to giving it, in his Collection, on its real authority ? But its not 

appearing in those editions is the less extraordinary, because upon comparing 

them throughout with Ramusio’s version, they seem to have been intended for 

abridgements only of the work ; and we ought not to be surprised that at a 

period, when printing was still an elaborate process, details of this kind should 

have been sacrificed to brevity. That such was the feeling of Purchas with 

regard to them, we have his own assertion, for upon coming to this part of 

Ramusio’s text (from which his English translation was made) he says, in a 

marginal note, the long storie of this rebellion is omitted,” Of its degree of 

interest or importance it is for the reader to judge, and it ill becomes an editor to 

deprive him of the means, by suppressing the passage. 

590. Kublai n’ouvrit les yeux siir la conduite d’Ahama qu’apres I’execution ; 
il fit d^terrer, mettre en pieces le corps du miiiistre Aliaraa, et livra tons ses 
biens au pillage.” P. 174. The manner in which our author states the wealth 
to have been disposed of, is more consistent both with the particular character of 
Kublai and with the general practice of the country, than the giving it up to 
plunder. Modern times have furnished us with an example of a Tartar minister, 
whose conduct and fate resemble in many points those of the Arabian. The 
circumstances will be found, at length, in Barrow’s travels in China, from 
whence the following passage respecting his treasures is extracted. During 
the life of his old master {Kien Long)^ over whom in his later years, he is 
said to have possessed an unbounded influence, he availed himself of the 
means that offered, by every species of fraud and extortion, by tyranny and 
oppression, to amass such immense wealth, in gold, silver, pearls, and im- 
‘‘ moveable property, that his acquisitions were generally allowed to have ex- 
ceeded tho^e of any individual that the history of the country had made 
known . . . • Of the crimes and enormities laid to his charge he was found, or 
rather he was said to have pleaded guilty. The vast wealth he had exWrted 
from others was confiscated to the crown, and he was condemned to suffer an 
ignominious death.” P. 386. 


591. Inter- 
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591. Interdicts of this nature, regarding only foreigners, the Chinese annals 
were not likely to notice, and we have no other authority than that of our author 
for this humiliation of the Mahometans. Many of them were subsequently em- 
ployed in the higher ranks of the army. 
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592. As the Polo family were in China from about the year 1274 to 1291, and 
these events took place about 1281, it is consistently stated by our author that he 
was on the spot. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Of the personal guard of the Grand khan. 

The body-guard of the Grand khan consists, as is well known to 
every one, of twelve thousand horsemen, who are termed kasitaUt 
which signifies “ soldiers devoted to their master.”®®^ It is not however 
from any apprehensions entertained by him, that he is surrounded by 
this guard, but as matter of state. These twelve thousand men are 
commanded by four superior ofllcers, each of whom is at the head of 
three thousand, and each three thousand does constant duty in the 
palace, during three successive days and nights ; at the expiration of 
which they are relieved by another division. When all the four have 
completed their period of duty, it comes again to the turn of the first. 
During the day time the nine thousand who are off guard do not, how- 
ever, quit the palace, unless when employed upon the service of his 
majesty, or when the individuals are called away for their domestic 
concerns, in which case they must obtain leave of absence Jthrough 
their commanding officer ; and if in consequence of any serious occur- 
rence, such as that of a father, a brother, or any near relation being at 
the point of death, their immediate return should be prevented, they 
must apply to his majesty for an extension of their leave. But in the 
night time these nine thousand retire to their quarters. 


NOTE. 
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as his instructor in mathematics il partit d’ici (Peking) nn corps de huit on di^s 
mille cavaliers effectifs^, qui faisoit quarante on cinquante mille hommes^ en 
comptant les mkts qiie les Tartares font servir de soldats an besoin : ils ont 
soin d’instruire leurs gens a tirer del’arc d^s lenr jennesse, afin de lenr ponvoir 
procurer des places de cavalier on an moins de fantassin, en quoi ils trouvent 
lenr comptoj parce qn’ils profitent de la paye de leurs gens, et s’il y en a meme 
quelques-uns qui fassent des actions de valeur, c’est le maitre qui en revolt la 
recompense.” Bn Halde, t iv. p. 249. 


498. By these we are to understand Northern and Southern China, separated 
by the great river Hoang-ho^ on the eastern, and by the southern limits of Sherbst^ 
on the western side. A more particular mention of the kingdom or empire of 
Manji^ at that time lately conquered from the Chinese dynasty of the Song^ will 
be found in Chap. Iv. of this Book. 


499. Not only a great part of the population, especially of Southern China, 
must have been loyally attached to the ancient race of their kings, but also there 
were in all the western provinces numerous partisans of the rival branches of 
Knhlai^s own family, who were eager to seize all opportunities of fomenting dis- 
turbance. 


500. Those details, so probable in themselves, are not, I believe, to be found 
in any other original writer. It must have been the policy of Kuhlai to keep his 
Tartarian troops as distinct as possible from the Chinese, and therefore instead of 
quartering them in the great towns, they were encamped at the distance of some 
miles from them, and the semblance at least of their former pastoral life was pre^ 
served, whilst they were surrounded with their herds and flocks. 

501. Whilst we read in the histories of the Tartarian wars, of armies of one or 
more hundred thousand horse brought into the field by various contending chiefs, 
we ought not to be surprised at any extraordinary number of troops kept on foot 
by such a sovereign as Kuhlai^ their lord paramount; but our author has 
modestly, in this instance, and perhaps in consequence of prudent advice, 
described his myriads by a rhetorical figure, instead of venturing upon an enume* 
ration that might have exposed him to the ridicule of the ignorant. 


SECTION II. 

Sett Ah Havihu formed his army in the manner above described, the Grand 

Man proceeded towards the territories of Nayan^ and by forced marches, 

continued 
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continued day and night, he reached it at the expiration of twenty-five BOOK IL 
days. So prudently, at the same time, was the expedition managed, char i. 
that neither that prince himself nor any of his dependants were aware sect n. 
of it ; all the roads being guarded in such a manner that no persons 
who attempted to pass could escape from being made prisoners. Upon 
arriving at a certain range of hills, on the other side of which was the 
plain where Nayan's army lay encamped, Kublai halted his troops and 
allowed them two days of rest. During this interval he called upon 
his astrologers to ascertain by virtue of their art, and to declare in 
presence of the whole army, to which side the victory would incline. 

They pronounced that it would fall to the lot of Kvhlai. It has ever 
been the practice of the Grand hhms to have recourse to divination 
for the purpose of inspiriting their men.®®^ Confident therefore of 
success they ascended the hill with alacrity the next morning, and 
presented themselves before the army of Nayan, which they found 
negligently posted, without advanced parties or scouts ; whilst the 
chief himself was asleep in his tent, accompanied by one of his wives. 

Upon awaking, he hastened to form his troops in the best manner that 
circumstances would allow ; lamenting that his junction with Kaidu had 
not been sooner effected. Kublai took his station in a large wooden 
castle, borne on the backs of four elephants,®®^ whose bodies were 
protected with coverings of thick leather, hardened by fire j over which 
were housings of cloth of gold. The castle contained many cross-bow- 
men and archers, and on the top of it was hoisted the imperial standard, 
adorned with representations of the sun and moon. His army, which 
consisted of thirty battalions of horse, each battalion containing ten 
thousand men, armed with bows, he disposed in three grand divisions ; 
and those which formed the left and right wings, he extended in such 
a manner as to out-flank the army of Nayan. In front of each battalion 
of horse, were placed five hundred infantry, armed with short lances 
and swords, who, whenever the cavalry made a show of flight, were 
practised to mount behind the riders and accompany them ; alighting 
again when they returned to the charge, and killing with their lances 
the horses of the enemy. As soon as the order of battle was arranged, 
an infinite number of wind instruments of various kinds were Sounded, 
and these were succeeded^ by songs, according the custom of the 

Tartars 
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579. Ce prince (Kublai) s’occupa encore a appaiser des murniures que la 
niauvaise conduite du ministre Ahama avoit excites. Tout cet orage tomba 
sur Tsou^y-yu^ qui avoit resolu de faire connoitre a Kublai les malversations 
de ce ministre. Ahama eut le credit de le faire passer pour coupablej Taccusa 
d’avoir vole, plus de deux millions, et d’avoir depose sans ordres plusieurs 
officiers. Quoique les commissaires nommees pour examiner ce proces Veus- 
sent declare innocent, d’autres nommees par Ahama^ qui recomraencerent la 
procedure, le condamnerent a perdre la t6te.” P. 173. 

580. The term emplojed by Ramusio is hailo^ which particularly belonged to the 
person who represented, at Constantinople, the Republic of Venice; not as 
ambassador (when the appointment first took place), but as joint sovereign with 
the Latin emperor. It is not easy to find an equivalent term in our language ; nor 
does the Chinese title of Colao convey the idea intended to be given, of his inor- 
dinate power. The Arabs indeed might have styled him khalifah^ which signifies 
a substitute, deputy, or vicegerent. 

581. Ahama, qui ne cessoit de le tromper par de nouveaux projets qui ten- 
doient a faire venir beaucoup d’argent dans le tresor, avoit tant de credit aupres 
de lui, qu’il obtint pour son fils le d6partement de la guerre.” P. 153. 

582. His death took place in 1281, and his functions of minister of finance are 
first noticed by De Guignes (Histoire des Mogols de la Chine) in 1262; which 
includes a space of nineteen years ; but he might have been in office some time 
before his extortions gave notoriety to his name. 

583. I apprehend that these were not military commands, but that the civil 
jurisdiction of the country was established on a footing analogous to that of the 
army. At the present day every tenth Chinese inhabitant is responsible for the 
conduct (so far as the public peace is concerned) of nine of his neighbours. 
Such was also the principle of our English tithings and hundreds. These con- 
spirators were evidently citizens, not soldiers. 


mauvais ministres paroissoient toujours innocensasesyeux, lorsqu’ils s^avoient 
trouver le moyen de lui en fournir, et il n’ecoiitoit pas avec plaisir les plaintes 
qu’on lui portoit sur leur conduite. Un Arabe nomme Ahama (peut-etre Ah^ 
med) charge des douanes de Tempire, etoit un de ceux qui abusoient le plus de 
la foiblesse de ce prince, pour s’enricbir par toutes sortes de vojes illicites.” 
Liv. xvi, p. 143. 


584. It 
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584. It will appear thatj according to the Chinese authorities, this opportunity 
of the emperor’s periodical absence was actually seized by the conspirators. See 
Note 589. 


BOOK li 

CHAP. ¥m. 
Aoto. 


585. It is not in strictness a fact that the Chinese are naturally beardless ; but, 
like the Malays, their beards are slight, and the growth of them is discouraged, 
excepting in particular cases. “ Leur barbe ” says P. Trigault est claire, quel- 
ques uns n’en ont point, le poil rude, et sans moustaches, elle paroist tard.” 
Voy. de la Chine, p. 69. 


586. Les historiens Chinois ” says P. Gaubil exag^rent les defauts de 
Houpilie (Kublai), et ne parlent gueres de ses vertus. Ils lui reprochent 
beaucoup d’ent^tement pour les superstitions et les enchantemens des lamas, et 
ils se plaignent qu’il a donne trop d’autorite aux gens d’Occident.” Observ. 
Chronol. p. 201. 


587. The jealousy with which this prince regarded the conduct of the minister, 
is repeatedly noticed. Tous les princes et les grands, et particuli^rement 

TcMng^kin^ fils aine de Kublai, ne purent garder le silence dans cette occasion, 
et dirent publiquement qu’il ^toit dangereux de confier au pere et au fils des 
postes si importans.” Tchen-Jcin ” (the name is thus carelessly written by De 
Guignes in a different way) ennemi declare du ministre, voulut s’y opposer (k la 
mort de Tsou-y^yu)^ mais ses ordres arriv^rent trop tard.” Hist gen. des Huns, 
liv. xvi,p. 153-173. Respecting the name of the prince here spoken of, seeNote 532* 

588. It must have been at the southern gate that the minister, on his way from 
the old city, was challenged by the officer commanding the guard, whilst the 
prince, had he arrived as was pretended, would have entered by the northern or 
the western gates, being those which opened towards the country palaces. The 
words of the latter must therefore be understood as expressive only of surprise 
^that he should not have had an immediate report from the proper officer, and not 
as irapljinga direct contradiction of the fact. From the sequel it appears that 
this officer as well as Ahama proceeded on the supposition of the prince being 
actually in the palace. 

589. La mort de Tmu-y*yu ” adds De Guignes fit beaucoup de m^coii- 
tens ; et pendant que Kublai 6toit alle faire un voyage a Chang-tou, un offieier 
nomm6 Vmg4choUi entra daps le palais de Pe-king, oik Ahama 6toitirest6, et 
le tua, sans que les gardes se missent en devoir de Parr^ter. Aprds cette action 
Vang-tchou qui pouvoit se sauver, alia se rendre prisoPnier, et on le condamna 
a mort.” P. 174. The circumstances of the conspiracy as thus briefly related 

2S2 by 
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BOOK IL by De Giiignes, although strongly corroborative of the genuineness of oui 

author’s narrative, yet vary enough to shew that their sources of information 
CHAP, VIIJ ^ ^ ” 

Notes ' were entirely distinct from each other. It is to be observed, however, that the 

transaction is unnoticed both in the early Venetian and in the Latin editions, but 

of its authenticity, as we find it stated in Raniusio, there is veiy strong evidence 

both internal and external ; and could we, admitting the facts to be historically 

true, for a moment suspect that it might have been added to the original text by 

Ramusio himself, it may be asked, where that industrious compiler, who died 

so early as the year 1557, could, with any probability, have obtained his Chinese 

information, or why, having procured it, he should prefer engrafting it on Marco 

Polo’s travels, to giving it, in his Collection, on its real authority ? But its not 

appearing in those editions is the less extraordinary, because upon comparing 

them throughout with Ramusio’s version, they seem to have been intended for 

abridgements only of the work ; and we ought not to be surprised that at a 

period, when printing was still an elaborate process, details of this kind should 

have been sacrificed to brevity. That such was the feeling of Purchas with 

regard to them, we have his own assertion, for upon coming to this part of 

Ramusio’s text (from which his English translation was made) he says, in a 

marginal note, the long storie of this rebellion is omitted.” Of its degree of 

interest or importance it is for the reader to judge, and it ill becomes an editor to 

deprive him of the means, by suppressing the passage. 

590. Kublai n’ouvrit les yeux siir la conduite d’Ahama qu’apres I’execution ; 
il fit d^terrer, mettre en pieces le corps du ministre Aharaa, et livra tous ses 
biens au pillage.” P. 174. The manner in which our author states the wealth 
to have been disposed of, is more consistent both with the particular character of 
Kublai and with the general practice of the country, than the giving it up to 
plunder. Modern times have furnished us with an example of a Tartar minister, 
whose conduct and fate resemble in many points those of the Arabian. The 
circumstances will be found, at length, in Barrow’s travels in China, from 
whence the following passage respecting his treasures is extracted. During 
the life of his old master (Kien Long)^ over whom in his later years, he is 
said to have possessed an unbounded influence, he availed himself of the 
means that offered, by every species of fraud and extortion, by tyranny and 
oppression, to amass such immense wealth, in gold, silver, pearls, and ini- 
‘‘ moveable property, that his acquisitions were generally allowed to have ex- 
ceeded tho^e of any individual that the history of the country had made 
known . . . • Of the crimes and enormities laid to his charge he was found, or 
rather he was said to have pleaded guilty. The vast wealth he had exWrted 
from others was confiscated to the crown, and he was condemned to suffer an 
ignominious death.” P. 386. 


591. Inter- 
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591, Interdicts of this nature, regarding only foreigners, the Chinese annals 
were not likely to notice, and we have no other authority than that of our author 
for this humiliation of the Mahometans. Many of them were subsequently em- 
ployed in the higher ranks of the army. 


BOOK 11. 

CHAP. VIII. 
Notes. 


592. As the Polo family were in China from about the year 1274 to 1291, and 
these events took place about 1281, it is consistently stated by our author that he 
was on the spot. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Of the personal guard of the Grand khan. 

The body-guard of the Grand khan consists, as is well known to 
every one, of twelve thousand horsemen, who are termed kasitan, 
which signifies “ soldiers devoted to their master.”®®^ It is not however 
from any apprehensions entertained by him, that he is surrounded by 
this guard, but as matter of state. These twelve thousand men are 
commanded by four superior ofiicers, each of whom is at the head of 
three thousand, and each three thousand does constant duty in the 
palace, during three successive days and nights ; at the expiration of 
which they are relieved by another division. When all the four have 
completed their period of duty, it comes again to the turn of the first. 
During the day time the nine thousand who are off guard do not, how- 
ever, quit the palace, unless when employed upon the service of his 
majesty, or when the individuals are called away for their domestic 
concerns, in which case they must obtain leave of absence ^through 
their commanding officer ; and if in consequence of any serious occur- 
rence, such as that of a father, a brother, or any near relation being at 
the point of death, their immediate return should be prevented, they 
must apply to his majesty for an extension of their leave. But in the 
night time these nine thousand retire to their quarters. 


NOTE. 
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Note. 

593. I cannot trace this word (probably much corrupted) in any Mungal 
vocabularj, and dare not trust myself in the dubious paths of Chinese etymology, 
where the sound only is to be the guide. 


CHAPTER X. 

Of the stfk in 'which the Grand khan holds his public courts, and sits at 
table with all his nobles ; qf the marmer in •which the drinking vessels of 
gold and silver, filed with the milk of mares and camels, are disposed 
in the hall ; and of the ceremony that takes place when he drinks. 

CHAP.x. "When his majesty holds a grand and public court, those who attend 
it are seated in the following order. The table of the sovereign is placed 
before his elevated throne, and he takes his seat on the northern side, 
with his face turned towards the south ; and next to him, on his left 
hand, sits the empress. On his right hand, upon seats somewhat lower, 
are placed his sons, grandsons, and other persons connected with him 
by blood, that is to say, who are descended from the imperial stock. 
The seat, however, of Chingis, his eldest son, is raised a little above 
those of his other sons,®^'^ whose heads are nearly on a level with the 
feet of his majesty. The other princes and the nobility have their 
places at still lower tables ; and the same rules are observed with 
respect to the females, the wives of the sons, grandsons, and other 
relatives of the Grand khan being seated on the left hand, at tables in 
like manner gradually lower.®^® Then follow the wives of the nobility 
and military officers ; so that all are seated according to their respective 
ranks and dignities, in the places assigned to them and to which t}|ey 
are entitled. The tables are arranged in such a manner, that his majesty, 
sitting on his elevated throne can overlook the whole. It is not how- 
ever to be understood that all who assemble on such occasions can be 

accommodated 
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accommodated at tables. The greater part of the officers, and even of BOOK II. 
the nobles, on the contrary, eat, sitting upon carpets in the hail ; and cha^x 
on the outside stand a great multitude of persons who come from 
different countries, and bring with them many rare and curious articles. 

Some of these are feudatories who desii'e to be reinstated in possessions 
that have been taken from them, and who always make their appearance 
upon the appointed days of public festivity, or occasions of royal 
marriages.®®^ 

In the middle of the hall where his majesty sits at table, there is a 
magnificent piece of furniture, made in the form of a square coffer, 
each side of which is three paces in length, exquisitely carved in figures 
of animals, and gilt. It is hollow within, for the purpose of receiving 
a capacious vase, shaped like a jar, and of precious materials ; calcula- 
ted to hold about a ton, and filled with wine.®®® On each of its four 
sides stands a smaller vessel containing about a hogshead, one of which 
is filled with mare’s milk, another with that of the camel, and so of the 
others, according to the kinds of beverage in use.®®® Within this buffet 
are also the cups or flagons belonging to his majesty, for serving the 
liquors. Some of them are of beautiful gilt plate.®®® Their size is such 
that when filled with wine or other liquor, the quantity would be suffi- 
cient for eight or ten men. Before every two persons who have seats 
at the tables, one of these flagons is placed,®®^ together with a kind of 
ladle, in the form of a cup with a handle, also of plate ; to be used not 
only for taking the wine out of the flagon, but for lifting it to the head. 

This is observed as well with respect to the women as the men. The 
quantity and richness of the plate belonging to his majesty is quite 
incredible.®®^ Officers of rank are likewise appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that all strangers who happen to arrive at the time of the festival, 
and are unacquainted with the etiquette of the court, are suitably 
accommodated with places ; and these stewards are continually visiting 
every part of the hall, inquiring of the guests if there is any thing witih 
which they are unprovided, or whether any of them wish for wiw^ milk, 
meat, or other articles j in which case it is immediately brought to them 
by the attendants.®®® 


At 
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At each door of the grand hall, or, of whatever part of the palace 
his majesty happens to be in, stand two officers of a gigantic figure, one 
on each side, with staves in their hands, for the purpose of preventing 
persons from touching the threshold with their feet, and obliging them 
to step beyond it. If by chance any one is guilty of this offence, these 
janitors take from him his garment, which he must redeem for money j 
or, when they do not take the garment, they inflict on him such number 
of blows as they have authority for doing. But as strangers may be un- 
acquainted with the prohibition, officers are appointed to introduce 
them, by whom they are warned of it ; and this precaution is used 
because touching the threshold is there regarded as a bad omen.*®* In 
departing from the hall, as some of the company may be affected by 
the liquor, it is impossible to guard against the accident, and the order 
is not then stnctly enforced.®®® The numerous persons who attend at 
the sideboard of his majesty, and who serve him with victuals and 
drink, are all obliged to cover their noses and mouths with handsome 
veils or cloths of worked silk, in order that bis victuals or his wine may 
not be affected by their breath.®®® When drink is called for by him, and 
the page in waiting has presented it, he retires three paces, and kneels 
down ; upon which the courtiers, and all who are present, in like 
manner make their prostration. At tire same moment all the musical 
instruments, of which there is a numerous band, begin to play, and 
continue to do so until he has ceased drinking ; when all the company 
recover their posture ; and this reverential salutation is made so often as 
his majesty drinks.®®^ It is unnecessary to say any thing of the victuals, 
because it may well be imagined that their abundance is excessive. 
When the repast is finished and the tables have been removed, persons 
of various descriptions enter the hall, and amongst these a troop of 
comedians and performers on different instruments, as also tumblers and ' 
jugglers, who exhibit their skill in the presence of the Grand khan, to 
the high amusement and gratification of all the spectators.®®® When 
these sports are concluded, the people separate, and each returns to his 
own house. 


NOTES. 
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594. The reader’s attention is again called to the inference drawn in Note 
553, from the occasional mention of this prince as a living personagej although 
the circumstance of his having died during the lifetime of his father is particularly 
stated in Chap, v of this Book. 

f 

595. Au nord do cette cour ” says De L’isle on voit la belle salle du 
Tay^ho4im ou la supreme salle imperiale . . • . Au premier jour de Fan et en 
d’autres jours de grand ceremonie^ les mandarins s’assemblent selon leur img 
de dignite dans la cour An T{*y-hchtieni Fempereur est assis dans la salle sur 
son throne ; les princes, les ministres, les grands du premier ordre sont assis 
pr^s de lui ; les mandarins, soit d^arraes, soit de lettres, font leurs soumissions 
au souverain.” Descr. de Peking, p. 15. Od la magnificence Chinoise delate 
d’avantage, e’est lorsque Fempereur dome audience aux ambassadeurs, ou 
qu’assis sur son trSne, il voit a $es pieds les principaux seigneurs de sa cour, 
et tous les grands mandarins en habits de ceremonie, qui lui rendent leurs hom- 
mages. C’est un spectacle veritableraent auguste, que ce nombre prodigieux 
de soldats sous les armes, cette multitude inconcevable de mandarins avec 
toutes les marques de leur dignite, et placez chacun selon son rang dans un 
trez-grand ordre ; les ministres d’etat, les chefs des cours souveraines, les 
regulos, et les princes du sang ; tout cela a un air de grandeur extraordi- 
naire . . • . On n’y dispute jamais du rang, chacun s^ait distinctement sa place.” 

Du Halde, t. ii, p. 88. 

596. At the modern Chinese festivals no women, of any class whatever, make 
their appearance; but during the reign of Kubldi, the Tartar customs were 
blended with the Chinese at the imperial court, and according to those, the fe» 
males were regarded as efficient members of society. Even at the present day 
the Tartar women (who are distinguished as such, although descended of families 
who have been settled in China for many generations) enjoy a degree of liberty 
to which the Chinese women are strangers. Under the dynasty which succeeded 
that of the Yuen or Miingals, the females of rank were spectators of the festival, 
although themselves ui^een. Au fond de la sale ” say the ambassadors of 
Shah Rokh etoient su^endus des rideaux qui en couvroient une partie jusqu*au 

%r5ne, pour donner lieu aux femmes d’en approcher sans dtre vues.” Thevenot, 
t. ii, p. 8. 

597. It seems to have always been the golicy of the Chinese court to the 

i^eception ef ambassadors and their presents, until the occasion of simie public 
festival ; by which the double purpose is answered, of giving atMitikuKd ^lendour 
to the busings of the day, and at the same time of improving with 

the magnificence of the ceremony intending the d©liv«ey of iteir credentials. It 

2 T may 
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BOOK II. may likewise be observed in the accounts of all European embassies, that their 
CHAP X presentations are accompanied by those of the envoys or deputies of the neigh- 
bouring or dependent states. “ On this occasion” says John Bell, speaking of 
aB audience given to the minister of Peter the Great were to be assembled seve- 
ral Tartar princes ; particularly the Kutuchtu and the Tush~du<han^ together 
with many persons of distinction from Korea and all the dominions of China.’’ 
Vol. ii, p. 50. Of the small tents in front ” says Staunton one was for the use 
of the embassy while it was in waiting for the arrival of the emperor. Some 
of the others were destined in the same manrfer, for the several tributary prin- 
ces of Tartaryj and delegates from other tributary states^ who were assembled 
B.t Zke-hol on the occasion of the emperor’s birth-day ; and who attended, on 
this day, to grace the reception of the English ambassador.” Vol. ii, p. 225. 
Peu apres on est venu, par ordre de I’empereur ” says Van Braam appeller les 
trois ambassadeurs Coreens, et les deux ambassadeurs Hollandais, afin qu’ils 
approchassent da tr6ne.” Voy. en Chine, t. i, p. 232. The same circum- 
stance is noticed in the journal of Shah RoMi*s ministers : Les ambassadeurs ” 
they say ayant ete conduits au nouveau palais, y trouverent cent raille hommes 
qui y etoient accouru^ de tons les endroits du Khatai, des pais de Tachin, de 
Machin, de Calmak, de Tebet, de Kabul, de Karakogia, de Giourga, et des 
costes de la raer. L’empereiir donna ce jour-la un festin a tous les emirs de 
ses etats.” Thevenot, t. ii, p. 9. The coincidence of these, with our author’s 
description of the assemblage of persons from the various provinces of the empire, 
is not a little striking ; and we are unavoidably reminded of the sarcastic remark 
of Sherefeddin, who in relating the pompous circumstances of an entertainment 
given by Tamerlane, at Samarkand, says (in the words of Gibbon translating 
from P. de la Croix) : The orders of the state, and the nations of the earth 
were marsh^illed at the royal banquet ; nor were the ambassadors of Europe 
(says the haughty Persian) excluded from the feast ; since even the casses^ the 
smallest of fish, find their place in the ocean.” Vol. vi, p. 359. 

598. Although the juice of the grape is expressed in some parts of China, what 
is usually termed Chinese wine is a fermented liquor from grain. “ This conver- 
sation being finished” says John Bell the emperor gave the ambassador, 
with his own hand, a gold cup, full of warm tarassun (written dirasoun in the 
journal of Shah RohKs embassy), a sweet, fermented liquor, made of various 
sorts of grain, as pure and strong as canary wine, of a disagreeable smell, 
although not unpleasant to the taste.” Vol. ii, p. 8. During the repast ” 
says Staunton ‘^^he sent them (the English) several dishes from his own table; 
and, when it was over, be sent for them, and presented with his own hands to 
them a goblet of warm Chinese wine, not unlike Madeira of an inferior qua- 
lity.’’ yoL ii, p. 237. Pallas says that ihotarasun may be compared to a mixture 

of 

\ 
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of brandy with English beer. Reise, dritter Theil, p. 131. “ Ils ne laissent pas BOOK 
“ de boire souvent du vin ” says Du Halde : ils le font d’une esp^ce particuli^re 

‘‘ de ris, diff<5rent de celui dont ils se nourrissent.” T. ii, p. 118. CHAP. 

Notes 

599. That milk is the favourite beverage of the Tartars is well known ; and as 
the court and the army were, at the period in question, almost exclusively of 
that nation, we must not be surprised to find it introduced at a festival in the ca- 
pital of China. With respect to the probability of camels’ milk being found there, 

Staunton notices the employment of camels or dromedaries in great numbers, for 
the conveyance of goods, in the parts of Tartary bordering on the northern pro- 
vinces of that country, and Du Halde enumerates les chameaux a deux bosses” 
amongst the Chinese animals. 

600. Ramusio’s expression is : Sonvi alcuni d^oro hellissimi^ che $i chiamctno 
roerniquey^ and he again uses nerniqua as the name of the vessel. I suspect, how- 
ever, some confusion. Vernicato d^oro (from Demice varnish) signifies gilt or 
washed with gold, and verniqua seems to be connected with this meaning. Besides, 
it is obvious that vessels capable of containing liquor for eight or ten persons, 
would, if formed of massive gold, be much too ponderous for use. 

601. The tables at Chinese feasts are small, and generally calculated for two 
persons only. This leads to the remark, that in the journal of Shah RohKs 
embassy there appears to be a mistranslation of the Persian text, where it is 
said, Ils mettent trois tables devant les emirs et devant ceux a qui ils font le 

plus d’honneur ; ceux que I’on consid^re ensuite en ont deux, et les autres n’en 
ont qu’une.” P. 8. As the greatest mandarin would find himself embarassed 
with three tables, I apprehend that the whole of the circumstances should be 
reversed, and that the lowest class were seated three at a table. The French 
translator adds, II y eut pour le moins ce jour-la mille tables couvertes et 
servies.” Puis on dis|)osa ” says Van Braam quatre rangs de petites 
tables basses, couvertes d’un Huge grossier, et dispos6es de fagon qn’une 
table se trouvait entre deux personnes, exceptd vis-awis son Excellence et moi, 
ou I’on avait mis une table pour chacun de nous s^par^ment.” Voy. en 
Chine, L i, p. 229. 

601^. After plundering a great part of the w6rld, it is not surprising that the 
family of JengiS‘khan should be possessed •'of a quantity of the precimis metals 
enormously large in proportion to what circulated in Europe or Asia, before the 
discoveiy of the Mexican and Peruvian mines. Frequent raentioii is made of 
golden cups or goblets, and Bell speaks of large dishes of massive gold sent by 
the emperor to their lodgings. 


ST g 
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60S. For the degree of civilisation which these attentions imply we should 
give credit to the long established usages of the conquered people, rather than to 
any regulations introduced by the family then on the throne. All our travellers 
concur in their description of the order and propriety observed at these entertain- 
ments, where a silence leigns approaching to solemnity. 

604. This superstition is noticed both by Plano Carpini and Ruhruquis as exist- 
ing amongst the Tartars : Si aussi quelqu’un marche sur le sued de la porte du 

palais imperiale ” says the tormer, ou de quelqu’autre des chefs, il est 
incontinent mis a mort.” Bergeron, Voy. de Carpin, p. 32. Puis il nous 
avertirent ” says the latter de prendre soigneusement garde en entrant ou 
sortant de ne toucher pas le sued de la porte : ” (and on another occasion) : 
Apres cel a etans sortis, mon compagnon demeura un peu derriere, et se 
tournant vers Manga pour lui faire la reverence, il chopa par hazard au sueil 
de la porte .... Ceux qui prenoient garde a la porte voiant que mon compagnon 
avoit ainfai choqpd centre le sueil, FarrSterent, et le firent mener devant le 
grand prevot de la cour. Je ne savois rien de cela, car bien que je ne le visse 
point nous suivre, jecroiois qu’on FeutarrSte seulement pour lui donner quelques 
habits un pen plus legers que les siens.” Bergeron, Voy. de Rubriq. p. S3. 83, 

605. This is one of the innumerable instances of naivetS or honest simplicity in 
our author’s relations and remarks. Inebriety was the favourite vice of the 
Tartars, and at this period it had been but partially corrected by the more sober 
example of the Chinese. 

606. Something of the same fanciful kind is noticed in the journal of Shah 
Rokhh ambassadors^* where it is said : Deux khogias (eunuques) du serail 

^toient debout, Vm d’un c6t6, Fautre de Fautre, avec une espece de carton 
qui alloit jusques aux oreilles, oik il etoit attach^, et leur couvroit la bouche.” 
P.7. 


607. Music invariably accompanies these festivities. Sa majesty arriva avec 
une escorte de musiciens, et alia se placer sur le trone ; alors tout le monde 
se leva et fit le salut d’honneur, agenouill^. La rausique continue, et Fon 
s’occupa de servir une table pour Fempereur.’’ Apr^js un certain intervalle, 
on apporta k boire au monarque dans une tasse. Lorsqu’il eht fini, on setvit a 
«« tons les invites k la ronde. Qhacun d’eux, en prenant la tasse, faisait le salut 
d’honneur a^sis, en baisant une seUle fois la t6te.” Voyage en Chine, par Van 
Bfaam, t. i, p. |230-1. The mnsick” says John Bell played all the time 
#of dinner. The chief instruments were flutes, harps, and lutes, all tuned to^ 
the Chinese taste.” VoL ii, p. 12. 


608. These 
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608 . These histrionic^ athletic, and juggling exhibitions, which at aE periods 
have very much resembled each other, will be found circnmstantiallj described 
in the accounts of the several embassies to Peking, from that of Shah Rohh^ in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, to those of the English and Dutch, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth. 


BOOK II. 

CHAP. X. 
Notes. 


CHAPTER XL 

Of the festiml that is kept throughout the dominions of the Grand khan on 

the twenty-eighth of September, being the anniversary of his nativity . 

All the Tartar and other subjects of the Grand khan celebrate as a chap. xr. 
festival the day of his majesty’s birth, which took place on the twenty- 
eighth day of the moon, in the month of September; and this is their 
greatest festival, excepting only that kept on the .first day of the year, 
which shall be hereafter described. Upon this anniversary the Grand 
khan appears in a superb dress of cloth of gold, and on the same occa- 
sion full twenty thousand nobles and military officers are clad by him in 
dresses similar to his own in point of colour and form ; but the materials 
are not equally rich. They are, however, of silk, and of the colour of 
gold ; and along with the vest they likewise receive a girdle of 
chamois leather, curiously worked with gold and silver thread, and also 
a pair of boots.®^^ Some of the dresses are ornamented with precious 
stones and pearls to the value of a thousand bezants of gold, and are 
given to those nobles who, from their confidential employments* are 
nearest to his majesty’s person, and are termed quUcitaru^^^ These 
dresses are appointed to be worn on the thirteen solemn festivals cele- 
brated in the thirteen (lunar) months of the year,®^® when those who aria 
clad in them make an appearance that is truly royal. When his ma|esty 
assumes any particular dress, the nobles of his court wear co^esphnd- 
ing, but less costly^ ^dresses, which are always in , They 

are not annually renew^ bu^t pp the cont^qry aJ^ ho last about 

ten 
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BOOK IL ten years. From tins parade an idea may be formed of the magnificence 
CHAP. XI. of the Grand Man, which is unequalled by that of any monarch in the 
world. 

On the occasion of this festival of his majesty’s nativity, all his Tartar 
subjects, and likewise the people of every kingdom and province 
throughout his dominions send him valuable presents, according to 
established usage.®^® Many persons who repair to court in order to 
solicit principalities to which they have pretensions, also bring presents, 
and his majesty accordingly gives direction to the tribunal of twelve, 
who have cognizance of such matters, to assign to them such territories 
and governments as may be proper.®^® Upon this day likewise all the 
Christians, Idolaters, and Saracens, together with every other descrip- 
tion of people, ofier up devout prayers to their respective gods and 
idols, that they may bless and preserve the sovereign, and bestow upon 
him long life, health, and prosperity.®^^ Such, and so extensive, are 
the rejoicings on the return of his majesty’s birth-day. We shall now 
speak of another festival, termed the White feast, celebrated at the 
commencement of the year. 


NOTES. 

609. According to the “ Histoire g^n^rale de la Chine ” (p. 282), Kubldi or 
Hupilai' (as the Chinese pronounce the name) was born in the eighth moon of 
the year corresponding to 1216 ; which, as will be seen in a subsequent Note 
respecting the commencement of the Kataian year, answers satisfactorily to the 
month of September, as stated by our author. 

610. Although yellow has long been the imperial colour in China, it is said not 
to have been such at all periods, some of the early dynasties having affected red 
and other colours. It may be conjectured that tlie attachment to it has proceeded 
from its being worn by the predominant sect of lamas in Tibet, to whose super- 
stitions the emperors of China have been zealously addicted ; although on the 
other hand, it is possible that this sect of lamas may have adopted the imperial 
ctdohr. To Kuhlai, indeed, the establishment of the larm hierarchy, on its 

present 
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CHAP. XI. 
Notes. 


|)resent footing, is by some attributed, and the first Dalai lama is said to have BOOK IL 
been nominated by him. Others, however, suppose that the titles of Dalai lama 
and Panchan larm were not conferred before the reign of Miuen-te^ fifth emperor 
of the Ming, Both dynasties appear to have been assiduous in their encourage- 
ment of these ecclesiastics, through whose influence they were enabled to govern 
the western provinces with more facility, 

611. People of condition^’ says the Abb6 Grosier never go abroad but in 
“ boots, which are generally of satin.’’ This article of dress is again mentioned 
in Chap, xxvi, and Note 736. 

612. This word appears to be bastard Italian, a noun of agency formed from 
the verb quiescere^ and may be thought to denote those persons who, throughout 
the East, are employed, in various modes, to lull great personages to rest. If 
such be meant, they are properly, however quaintly, said, to be the officers 
nearest to his majesty’s person ; nor must it be objected that such a service would 
be incompatible with the dignities of the state, when we reflect that in all the 
courts of Europe these dignities have belonged to the High Chamberlains, the 
Butlers, and the Stewards of its monarchs. 


613. Le calendrier ordinaire” observes the younger De Guignes divise 
I’annee gar mois lunaires,” Voy. k Peking, t. ii, p. 418. 

614. This uniformity of court-dress is not the practice in modern times; on the 
contrary the imperial colour is confined to the family of the sovereign, Le 

jaune ” says Trigault est la coulenr du roy, et est defendue a tons autres : ” 
nor have we reason to suppose that the dresses or liveries of any of the state 
officers are, in these days, provided by the crown. The scale of expenses of those 
who acquire their dominion by conquest is commonly much more extravagant, 
than of princes who succeed to an established throne, and who, in raising their 
supplies, must attend to the feelings of their subjects. 

615. Le mesme honneur est partout rendu aii roy tous les ans le jour de sa 
naissance, auquel jour les magistratz de Pequin, et autres ambassadeurs des 
provinces, et aussi les parens du roy .... viennent Ik pour feliciter le roy de sa 
longue vie, et tesmoigner avec des presens magnifiques le contentement qu’ilz 
ont de la bonne continuation d’icefte.” Trigault, Voy. dela Chine, p.§L 

616. It may be inferred from hence that all the feudal priaci|mMties," govern- 

ments, and public offices, were bestowed upon those who btought the richest 
presents, or, in other words, sold to The boundless 

expenditure 
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book II. expenditure of this monarch, on the one band, and the avaricious, propensity with 
CHAP XI reproached, appear to have produced a system of general rapacity. 

Notes probable however, that the avarice may have been only inferred from tlie 

extortion. 

617. The indiscriminate toleration of all religions allowed by the emperors of 
this dynasty, is attributed by some to a judicious policy, and by others to a perfect 
indifference about matters of faith. Superstition seems to have had no small in- 
fluence on KuhlaVs conduct in this respect, and whilst he appeared to conform to 
the religion of the great mass of his subjects (both Mungal and Kataian) he 
may have felt inward doubts of its truth or efficacy, and been anxious to conciliate 
the good will of whatever deity might be in fact the most powerful, without taking 
upon himself to determine the point 


CHAPTER XIL 

Of th£ White feast, held on the frst day of the month of February, being 
the commencement of their year; of the number of presents then 
brought; and of the ceremonies that take place at a table ^whereon is 
inscribed the name of the Grand khan. 

CHAP. XII. It is well ascertained that the Tartars date the commencement of 
their year from the month of February,®^® and on that occasion it is 
customary for the Grand khan, as well as all who are subject to him, in 
their several countries, to clothe themselves in white garments, which, 
according to their ideas, are the emblem of good fortune j and they 
gtssume this dress at the beginning of the year, in the hope that, during 
the whole course of it, nothing but what is fortunate may happen to 
them, and that they may enjoy pleasure and comfort. Upon this day 
the inhabitants of all the provinces and kingdoms who hold lands or 
rights of jurisdiction under the Grand khan, send him valuable presents, 
of gold, silver, and precious stones,®®’ together with many pieces of 
white cloth, which they add, with the intent that his majesty may 
experience throughout the year, uninterrupted felicity, and poe®^ 

treasures 
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treasures adequate to all his expenses. With the same view the nobles, 
princes, and all ranks of the community make reciprocal presents, at 
their respective houses, of white articles ; embracing each other with 
demonstrations of joy and festivity, and saying (as we ourselves are 
accustomed to do), “ May good fortune attend you through the coming 
« year, and may every thing you undertake succeed to your wish.’* 621 
On this occasion great numbers of beautiful white horses are presented 
to his majesty ; or if not perfectly white, it is at least the prevailing 
colour. In this country white horses are not uncommon. 

It is moreover the custom in making presents to the Grand for 
those who have it in their power, to furnish nine times nine of the 
article of which the present consists. Thus, for instance, if a province 
sends a present of horses, there are nine times nine, or eighty-one head 
in the drove ; so also of gold, or of cloth, nine times nine pieces.®22 
By such means his majesty receives at this festival no fewer than an 
hundred thousand horses. On this day it is that all his elephants, 
amounting to five thousand, are exhibited in procession, covered with 
housings of cloth, fancifully and richly worked with gold and silk, in 
figures of birds and beasts.®23 Each of these supports upon its shoulders 
two coffers filled with vessels of plate and other apparatus for the use of 
the court. Then follows a train of camels, in like manner laden with 
various necessary articles of furniture.®^ When the whole are properly 
arranged, they pass in review before his majesty, and form a pleasing 
spectacle. 

On the morning of the festival, before the tables are spread, all the 
princes, the nobility of various ranks,®^ the cavaliers, astrologer^ 
physicians, and falconers, with many others holding public offices, the 
prefects of the people and of the lands,®^^ together with the officers of 
the army, make their entiy into the grand hall, in front of the 
emperor.®^^ Those who cannot find room within, stand on the outside 
of the building, in such a situation as to be within sight of their sove- 
reign.®^® The assemblage is marshalled in the following order. The 
first places are assigned to the sons and grandsons of his majesty and all 
the imperial ffimily.®® Next to these are the provihcial kings®®® and 

St U the 
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the nobility of the empire, according to their several degrees, in regular 
succession. When all have been disposed in the places appointed for 
them, a person of high dignity, or as we should express it, a great 
prelate, rises and says with a loud voice ; “ Bow down and do 
reverence;” when instantly all bend their bodies until their foreheads 
touch the floor. Again the prelate cries: “ God bless our lord, and long 
“ preserve him in the enjoyment of felicity.” To which the people 
answer : “ God grant it.” Once more the prelate says : “ May God 
“ encrease the grandeur and prosperity of his empire; may he preserve 
“ all those who are his subjects in the blessings of peace and content- 
“ ment ; and in all their lands may abundance pieva,il.” The people 
“ again reply : “ God grant it.” They then make their prostrations 
four times.®^^ This being done, the prelate advances to an altar, 
richly adorned, upon which is placed a red tablet inscribed with the 
name of the Grand Man. Near to this stands a censer of burning 
incense, with which the prelate, on the behalf of all who are assembled, 
perfumes the tablet and the altar, in a reverential manner ; when every 
one present humbly prostrates himself before the tablet.®®^ This cere- 
mony being concluded they return to their places, and then make the 
presentation of their respective gifts ; such as have been mentioned. 
When a display has been made of these, and his majesty has cast his 
eyes upon them,®-^^ the tables are prepared for the feast, and the 
company, as well women as men, arrange themselves there in the 
mainner and order described in a former chapter. Upon the removal of 
the victuals, the musicians and theatrical performers exhibit for the 
amusement of the court, as has been already related.®®® But on this 
occasion a lion is conducted into the presence of his majesty, so tame, 
that it is taught to lay itself down at his feet.®®® The sports being 
finished, every one returns to his own home. 


NOTES. 

618. In this assertion our author presents a most unexceptionable test of litB 
authenticity. It must be observed that in stating the commencement of the year 
to be reckoned from the month of February (dal mese di Febraio), he does not iSx 
it to any precise day of our calendar ; which in fact he could not have done With 

correctness ; 
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correctness; and althougli Rarausio, in his title to the chapter, mentions the 
irst day of the month, and the Latin version implies the same by the phrase of 
in die calendarnm Februarii,” it is otherwise in the Italian epitomes, and their 
reading is justified by the actual circumstances. In the Epochm celebriores 
of Ulugh Beig (the son of Shah Rokh)^ translated by the learned Greaves, we 
are informed that the solar year of the Kataians and Igurians commences on that 
day in which the sun attains the middle point of the constellation of Aquarius, 
and this we find from the Ephemeris, fluctuates between the third and the fifth of 
February, according to our bissextile. With respect to their civil year, which 
must be that of which our author speaks, we have a satisfactory account of it in 
the Voyage de la Chine ” of P, Trigault, compiled from the writings of the 
eminent Matt. Ricci, who says : A chasque nouvelle an, qui commence a la 
“ nouvelle lune qui precede ou suit prochainement le cinquiesme de Fevrier, 
duquel les Chinois content le commencement du printemps, on envoye de 
chasque province un ambassadeur pour visiter officieusement le roy : ’’ (p. 60) by 
which we should understand, the new moon that falls the nearest to (either before 
or after) the time of the sun’s reaching the middle point of Aquarius; and /conse- 
quently the festival cannot be assigned to any particular day of the European 
calendar. 


BOOK. II. 

CHAP. XII. 
Notes# 


619. The superstition of considering white, which is naturally the emblem of 
purity, as having an influence in producing good fortune, has been very prevalent 
throughout the world ; as black, on the contrary, from its connexion with im- 
purity, darkness, and the grave, has been thought the fbrboder of ill-luck, and 
become the type of sadness. The Chinese, however, whose customs, in many 
respects, run counter to those of other nations, have judged proper to establish 
the former, instead of the latter, as their mourning dress ; but Kubldiy although 
he adopted most of the civil institutions of his new and more civilised subjects, 
did not, and possibly could not, even if he had wished it, oblige his own people 
to change their ancient superstitions. It accordingly appears that during his 
reign at least, and probably so long as bis dynasty held the throne, the festival of 
the New year was celebrated in white dr^^, and white horses were amongst the 
most acceptable presents to the emperor. When the dynasty of ih^Ming^ which 
was native Chinese, succeeded to that of the Mungals, the use of white on this 
occasion, was again proscribed, as we find from the journal of Shah Rokifs am- 
bassadors at the court of Yong4o^ where the following passage occurs : Le 25 
^ de la lune de muharrem (evidently a mistake for 27) Moulam CaM Jmmuf 
« (chief magistrate of the Mahometan population) envoya avertir ses ambassa- 
deurs que le lendemain 6toit le premier jour de Fannee, que Fen^ereur iroit a 
un nouveau palais, etque p^onne n’y portait rien de bjanc, parce que blanc 
« est une marque de deutlatpr^ des Khatpiens. stir la minuit du 28 le 

2 U 2 se^gin 
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BOOK II. se-gin les vint prendre, et les conduisit a ce superbe et nouveau palais auquel on 
travailloit depuis dix-neuf ans, et qui ne faisoit que d’etre achev6.” P. 8. Of 

’ the opinion entertained by the Kataians and Igurians that a connexion existed 
Notes. between certain colours and the prospect of good or bad fortune^, we are furnished 
with proof in the Epochae celebriores of Ulugh Beig^ who gives an account of 
the divisions of time observed by these people : Chataiis cyclus alius est^ a 
quo electio dierum dependet ; isque in duodecim partes dividitur . • . • Ex eis, 
quatuor erunt chai^ hoc est dies nigri^ iique infausti sunt . . . . et quatuor erunt 
chunee^ id est flavi, et sunt fausti • . . . et duo erunt hoc est, candidly et 
sunt felicissimi . . . . et duo hiiny it est furvi, et sunt infelicissimi.’’ P. 88. 

620. Tout ce qui est de prccieux ou bien fait par tout le royaume ’’ says 
Trigault tous les ans, en grande quantite et avec grandz despens est envoy e 

an roy k Pequin.” Voyage de la Chine, p. 63. It is for this object chiefly that 
articles of curiosity and of intrinsic value, from Europe, are purchased by the 
Chinese at Canton. 

621. The first day of the New year, and a few succeeding days Barrow 
observes are the only holidays, properly speaking, that are observed by the 

working part of the community. On these days the poorest peasant makes 
a point of procuring new clothing for himself and his family; they pay their 
visits to friends and relations, interchange civilities and compliments, make 
and receive presents ; and the officers of government and the higher ranks give 
“ feasts and entertainments.” Trav. in China, p. 155. Their whole time says 
L'Abbe Grosier is employed in plays, diversions, and feasting. The shops are 
a every where shut ; and all the people dressed out in their richest attire, go to 
visit their parents, friends, and patrons. Nothing, in this respect, can have 
a greter resemblance to our visits on the first day of the new year.” Vol. 
ii, p. 3^3, 

622** The superstitious ideas prevailing amongst the nations of Tartary, res- 
pecting the pre^erties of this number, are circumstantially^detaiied*by Strahlen- 
berg, from \vhose well-known work the following passage, which will be found 
abundantly suflScient to justify our author’s assertion, ia extracted ; I shall 
therefore proceed to relate ” says this observing traveller and laborious investi- 
gator what I myself have observed, in those Narih-^fea.iternuparts, as likewise 
^ what I have remarked iit other writers, who have treated of this part of the 
world, concerning this subj^t,.and pprticulariy * with regard to the number 
Nine, what yet remains amdngstfhe inhabitc^nts of tiiese parts#' L’Histoiredu 
grdnd Gheughmany par M. P^tk ^e% Oroix,-vp. -IS, informs TOAhat^when 
I was elected Great Chauy a41 namM GfimgMmam^ aU dhe 

* bowed 
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bowed their knees to him nine times to wish him a prosperous continuation of 
his reign : and this is yet a custom with the Chinese-Tartarian emperors^ before 
whom ambassadors, when they are admitted to audience, are obliged to make 
their obeisances kneeling, nine times at their entrance, and just aa often at 
their departure. The same ceremony is yet in use with the Usbeck-Tartars ; 
for when a person has any thing of importance to ask of, or to treat with, 
their ChaUy he must not only offer a present, consisting of nine particular 
things or curiosities, but when he approaches him to deliver it, must bow 
nine times ; which ceremony these Tartars call the ZagaJtamn audience.” Intro- 
duction, p. 86. 


BOOK II. 

CHAP. ML 
Notes. 


623. As KMdi had subdued Ava and other southern provinces where elephants 
are found in great number, and where they had been opposed to his armies in 
battle, it is natural that he should be inclined to add these powerful animals to 
his establishment, if not for military purposes, at least for parade or as beasts of 
burthen ; and they were accordingly delivered to him in tribute from the con- 
quered princes. A few are kept by the emperors of the dynasty now reigning, 
but, as it would seem, merely for state. After dinner ” says Bell we were 

conducted to the emperor’s stables, where the elephants are kept. The 
keeper asked the ambassador to walk into his apartments, till they were 
equipped ; then we went into the court, and saw these huge animals richly 
caparisoned in gold and silver stuffs. Bach had a rider on his back, who held 
in their hands small battle-axes, with a sharp pike at one end, to drive and 
guide them. We stood about an hour admiring those sagacious animals : some 
of them were very large, who, passing before us at equal distances, returned 
again behind the stables ; and so on round and round, till there seemed to be 
no end of the procession. The plot, however, was at last discovered, by the 
features and dress of the riders ; and the chief keeper told us there were only 
sixty of them. The climate about Pekin is too cold for them to breed ; amj all 
these were brought from warmer countries. The emperor keeps them only for 
show, and makes no use of them, at least in these northern parts.” Vol. ii, 
p. 25. Nous rencontrames ” says Van Braato six grands elephants qui 
entraient dans Pe-Mng, ayant presque tons des dents longues, mais minxes. 
C’est un present envoys a sa majeste par un grand mandarin, residant aux 
frontii^res de FOuest*” Voy. en Chine, t. i, p. 2®!. ,i 

624. It has already been mentioned (Note 509) (hat camelfi or droi)af3^^e% 
especially those with two bunches, are common in China. 

if ^ i ^ k 

625. Amongst the OMhese or Tartare there is nQhe*e#fe«ff|nobi|ityi, and tire 
term is here, and elsewhere, emjdoyed,, in ‘d^ialt ot a: tetter, to express that 
class or rank of persons, who hold the great offices of state, and are in Persia 

and 
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BOOK n« and Hindustan, styled amirs. The reader must be well aware that in the modern 
CHAP^II intercourse of Europeans with China, officers of all degrees, civil and military. 
Notes those who manage the great concerns of the empire, down to the persons 

stationed in boats to prevent, or connive at, smuggling, are indiscriminately 
called mandarins but of this title, although it might often be convenient in trans- 
lating, I do not avail rayseli, not onlj on account of the vagueness of its applica- 
tion, but because, as it was not known in our author’s time, its introduction into 
his text would be a species of anachronism. 

626. With a view not only to political security, but to the more ready collection 
of the capitation and other taxes, the people were numbered, and divided into 
classes, on a progressive decimal scale, from ten to ten thousand, over each of 
which a responsible officer presided ; and as the revenue from the lands was col- 
lected in kind, officers, not unlike the zemindars of the Moghul government in 
Hindustan, wei*e appointed by the emperor, to watch over and transmit the pro- 
duce to the royal granaries near Peking. 

627. Chacun de ces jours ” says P. Magalhanes tous les grands seigneurs 
et mandarins de la cour, qui sontau nombre de pres de cinq raille, s’assemblent 
dans les portiques, dans les salles et dans les chambres qui sont des deux costez 
de la cour qui precede la porte du midy. fls sont tous couverts de bonnets et 
de robes tr^s-riches en broderie d’or.” Nouv. Relat. p. 302. 

628. The great hall ” says Bell was by this time almost full of company ; 
and a number of people of distinction still remained in the area, who could not 
find room in the hall.” T. ii, p. 60. 

629. Our station ” says the same traveller was to the right of the throne. 

All the princes, the emperor’s sons and grandsons, together with the Tush^du* 

chan and some other persons of high distinction, were placed to the left, oppo- 

site to us . . As the customs of the Chinese are in many instances quite contrary 

to those of Europeans ; so, I have been informed, that, among them, the left 

hand is the place of greatest honour.” Ibid. 

» 

630. The Chinese title of mng, which the Portuguese render by the word 
reguh, and the French Jesuits by roitelet and roe, was usually conferred on the 
tributary princes throughout Tartary. 

631. The term ^retoo, which has nothing corresponding to it in the other versi- 
ons, seems to be gratuitous on the part of Ramusio. In the Basle edition the words 
are, “surgit unus in medio,” and in the epitomes, “ el se leva uno huomo in mezo.” 


632. « Le 
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632. Le maitre des ceremonies ” says the younger De GuigneSj qui est un 

des premiers mandarins du on tribunal des rites, s’etant place pres de 

la poite Ou-men^ crie d’une voix haute et per 9 ante : ^ mettez-vous en ordre ; 
‘ tournez-vous ; mettez-vous a genoux ; frappez la tMe centre terre; frappez 
' encore; frappez de nouveau ; levez-vous.’ On se remet encore a genoux, 
et Ton recommence deux fois le saiut ; ainsi Fhommage consiste a faire trois 
fois trois saluts. Apres le dernier, le mandarin crie : ^ levez-vous ; tournez- 
^ ?ous ; mettez-vous en ordre : ’ puis il se met a genoux lui-mdme devant la 
porte, et dit; ^Seigneur, les ceremonies sont terminees.’^ ’ Voy. a Peking, 

&c. t. ill, p. M. An account agreeing precisely in substance with the above, 
but more circumstantial in the detail, will be found in the Nouv. Relat. of P. 
Mdgalhanes, p. 304. The master of the ceremonies says John Bell brought 
back the ambassador ; and then ordered all the company to kneel, and make 
obeisance nine times to the emperor. At every third time we stood up, and 
kneeled again. Great pains were taken to avoid this piece of homage, but 
without success. The master of the ceremonies stood by, and delivered his 
orders in the Tartar Language, by pronouncing the ords morgu and boss ; 
the first meaning to bow and the other to stand ; two words which 1 cannot 
« soon forget:^' Vol. ii, p.7. All the editions of our author’s work agree in 
stating that this ceremony was repeated four times ; whereas it is well known that 
the repetitions are three and nine. Either his memory must have failed him, or, 
which is more probable, the numeral figures of an early manuscript may have 
been mistaken by the copyists. 

633. The ceremony of making prostrations before the empty throne, or before 
a tablet on which is written the name of the emperor, appears to belong rather to 
the festival of his Nativity, than to that of the New year. Barrow was informed, 

that ail the officers of government, in every part of the empire, made their 
prostrations to the name of the emperor inscribed on yellow silk, on that day.” 
Travels in China, p. 116. Enfin, le cer6raonial Chinois” says De Guignes 
est si machinal et si peu eclaire, que les mandarins se prosternent non-seule- 
ment devant la personne de I’empereur, mais encore devant son mm et m^me 
devant son fauteuiL” Voy. k Peking, t. ii, p. 258. 

634. It is not to be presumed that his examination of presents is very minute, 
unless where there is some striking appearance of value or rarity in the articles, 
or they happen to be adapted to his particular taste or pursuit. Tho dififerent 

machines and instruments” says Staunton being, at length, mounted and 
put in proper order, and, together with other presents, arranged to the best 
advantage, in dijfferent parts of the hall of audience, aild on both sides of the 
throne . . it occulted to the prioeipal ewinob M f to declare that 
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BOOK II. “ an order was come from the emperor to change the disposition of the presents, 
“*■ “ and to place them all at one ,end of the hall of audience, ^ that his imperial 

“ ‘ majesty might be able to view them from the throne, without being at the 
Notes. ^ trouble of turning his head.’ ” Vol. ii, p. 320. 

635. This reference to his former account, of what had occurred at the cele- 
bration of the emperor’s birthday, is similar to an observation on the same subject, 
made to Lord Macartney by the first minister of Kien-long : “ The Colao added, 
“ on his part, that as to the feast of the New year, for which he supposed his 

Excellency might wish to wait, it was nothing more than a repetition of what 
“ he had seen already at Zhe-hol (Je-7iol)” P. 328. 

636. Frequent mention is made of lions (which are not found either in China 
or Chinese Tartary) being sent as presents from the western potentates. Da 
Halde, speaking of the reign of Hong-Vou, the first of the Ming, who died in 
1384, says ; “ Sa cour fut bient&t remplie d’ambassadeurs qui vinrent de tons cOtez 
“ le feliciter sur son avenement h la couronne. Parmi leurs prisons, ils lui 
“ ofirirent un lion, et c’est le premier fois (as the writer supposed) que les Chi- 

nois virent un animal de cette espece.” T. i, p. 506. Shah Kokh’s ambassadors 
carried with them a lion, which was presented (in 1421) to Yong-lo, the son of 
the former. “ Le dix-neuvi^rae annee de Tcheng-hoa (en 1478), Ahema (Ahmed, 
“ petit-fils de Kkdil) roi de Samarcande, envoya pour tribut deux lions .... La 
“ nourriture de chacun des deux lions etoit de deux moutons par jour, et de 

deux grands vases d’une liqueur feite avec du lait et du vinaigre. L’empereur 
‘‘ ordonna que ceux qui avoient eu soin des lions pendant le voyage, resteroient 
“ k Peking.” Mem. concern, les Chinois, t. xiv, p, 37. These authorities disprove 
the assertion of a respectable modern traveller, that the lion ‘‘ has not been 
“ brought amongst them (the Chinese), either as a present to the sovereign, or 
“ as an object of curiosity to be shewn for profit.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the quantity of game tahen and sent to the court, during the mnter 

months. 

CHAP. XIII, At the season when the Grand hhan resides in the capital of Kataia, 
or during the months of December, January, and February, at which 

time 
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time the cold is excessive, he gives orders for general hunting parties BOOK II. 

to take place in all the countries within forty stages of the court ; and 

the governoi’s of districts are required to send thither all sorts of game 

of the larger kind, such as wild boars, stags, fallow deer, roebucks, 

and bears ; which are taken in the following manner. All persons 

possessed of land in the province repair to the places where these 

animals are to be found, and proceed to enclose them within a circle, 

when they are killed, partly with dogs, but chiefly by shooting them 

with arrows.®^^ Such of them as are intended for his majesty’s use, are 

first paunched for that purpose, and then forwarded on carriages, in 

large quantities, by those who reside within thirty stages of the capital. 

Those, in fact, who are at the distance of forty stages, do not, on 
account of the length of the journey, send the carcases, but only the^ 
skins, some dressed and others raw ; to be made use of for the service 
of the army, as his majesty may judge proper. 


NOTE. 

637. This mode of hunting by surrounding the game within extensive lines, 
gradually contracted, has been often described by travellers. “ After riding a 
“ few miles” says John Bell “ the Taysha^ being master of the chace, ordered 
“ his men to extend their lines. The TaysTia and we were in the centre, and 
“ often saw the game pass us, pursued by the horsemen, at full speed, with- 
“ out the least noise but the whistling of arrows.” P. 294. “ In the morning 
“ our Taysha dispatched some of his horsemen to the tops of the hills, in order 
“ to discover where the antelopes were feeding . . . .When they returned we 
“ extended our wings to a great distance, that we might surround these creatures 
with the greater ease; and, before noon, our people killed above twenty of 
“ them.” P. 296. A more particular account will be given where our author 
speaks of those hunting expeditions which were led by the emperor in person. 


2 X 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Clf leopards and lynxes used for hunting deer ; of lions habituated to the 
chase of various animals ; and of eagles taught to seize wolves. 

BOOK II. The Grand hhan has many leopards and lynxes kept for the purpose 
chapTxiv. chaaing deer, and also many lions, which are larger than the Babylo- 
nian lions, have good skins and of a handsome colour, being streaked 
lengthways, with white, black, and red stripes. They are active in 
seizing boars, wild oxen and asses, bears, stags, roebucks, and other 
beasts that are the objects of sport. It is an admirable sight, when the 
lion is let loose, in pursuit of the animal, to observe the savage eager- 
ness and speed with which he overtakes it. His majesty has them con- 
veyed for this purpose, in cages placed upon cars ; and along with 
them is confined a little dog, with which they become familiarised. The 
reason for thus shutting them up is, that they would otherwise be so 
keen and furious at the sight of the game, that it would be impossible 
to keep them under the necessary restraint. It is proper that they 
should be led in a direction opposite to the wind, in order that they 
may not be scented by the game, which would immediately run off, 
and afford no chance of sport. His Majesty has eagles also, which are 
trained to stoop at wolves, and such is their size and strength, that none 
however large, can escape from their talons. 


NOTE. 

638. It has already been observed in Note 465 that the Moghuls of Hindustan 
keep small leopards, to be employed in hunting. It would seem, however, that 
the largest animals of this genus were also tamed for the imperial sport. The 
former are described as being carried on horseback, behind their keepers ; but 
these in cages on a sort of car. By some other of the old Italian writers they 
are termed “ leonze domestice da cacciare.” 

It is evident from this description, as well as from the whole context, that the 
beast here spoken of as the lion, is in fact no other than the tiger, and ought to 

have 
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have beea so named ; bnt whether the mistake is to be attributed to our author 
liimselfj who might have forgotten some of the terms of his native languagOj or 
to bis first translators^ we have not the means of determining. The lion is 
known to be of a tawny colour, nearly uniform, whereas the tiger is marked 
with the colours mentioned above, if only, for red, we substitute a reddish 
yellow. The beautiful bars of black with which his body was streaked (says 
the History of Quadrupeds) are accurately copied : the colour of the ground 
was yellow, deeper on the back, and softened by degrees towards the belly, 
where it was white, as were also the throat and insides of the legs.” The 
streaks however, are not longitudinal. It will not be thought an improbable 
supposition that the confounding of these appellations may have proceeded from 
our author’s intercourse with Persians and other Mahometans, in his journey 
from China to Europe, as it is well known to oriental scholars, that with these peo- 
ple the same terms are, almost indiscriminately applied to both species of animal. 
This might be shewn from the Persian dictionaries, where the word sMt 
.stands both for lion and tiger ; but a passage in Beatson’s View of the War 
with Tippo Sultaun,” will afford more circumstantial proof : Tippoo ” says 
the Colonel seems to have adopted Alt (one of whose titles is Asadallah or the 
Lion of God) as the guardian genius or tutelary saint, of his dominions#..# 
His selection of the tiger as an emblem, appears to be intended in honour of 
All \ for the natives of Hindbstan make no distinction between a lion and a 
tiger .... Hence the word assud, which has been interpreted by all the Euro- 
pean orientalists, to signify, a lion, is by the natives of Hindostan termed 
sheer or tiger. Moreover, hyder^ which also signifies a lion, but interpreted 
like the former by the natives of Hindostan, tiger, is another title of Ali.” 
P. 155. 


CHAPTER XV# 

Of two brothers who are pincipal officers of the chase to the Grand khan» 

His majesty has in his service two persons, brothers both by the 
father and the mother, one of them named JBayan^^^ and the other 
Mingan, who are what in the language of the Tartars called 
chmchh^^ that is to say, masters of the cbaae/' having charge of 
the hounds fleet and and. of the of these has 

2 X ^ under 
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CHAP. XV. 


under his orders a body of ten thousand chasseurs; those under the 
one brother wearing a red uniform, and those under the other, a shy- 
blue, whenever they are upon duty.®^^ The dogs of different descrip- 
tions which accompany them to the field, are not fewer than five 
thousand.®^^ The one brother with his division, takes the ground to 
the right hand of the emperor, and the other to the left, with his divi- 
sion, and each advances in regular order, until they have enclosed a 
tract of country to the extent of a day’s march. By this means no 
beast can escape them.®^^ It is a beautiful and an exhilirating sight, to 
watch the exertions of the huntsmen and the sagacity of the dogs, 
when the emperor is within the circle, engaged in the sport, and they 
are seen pursuing the stags, bears, and other animals, in every direc- 
tion.®^^ The two brothers are under an engagement to furnish the 
court daily, from the commencement of October to the end of March, 
with a thousand pieces of game, quails being excepted ; and also with 
fish, of which as large a quantity as possible is to be supplied, estimating 
the fish that three men can eat at a meal, as equivalent to one piece of 
game. 


NOTES. 

639. This may have been the person of the same name, who so eminently dis- 
tinguished himself as commander in chief of KubldVs armies, and who is men- 
tioned, in a subsequent chapter, as the conqueror of southern China. Amongst 
these people the ablest warrior was generally the most expert and boldest hunter. 
In the early Italian epitome the names of the two brothers are written Baxam 
and MUigam. 

640. Our vocabularies of the Mungal language are so imperfect, that even if 
the words occurring in the text had been correctly written and preserved, we 
might fail in our endeavours to identify them ; but corrupted as they are by 
transcription, the attempt is vain. This, which in Ramusio’s version is civici (or 
chmchi according to our orthography) is, in the Italian epitome of 1496, written 
civitri, in the earliest Latin edition c^nici, and in the B. M. and Berlin manu- 
scripts canid ; from which latter, if the spelling has not been perverted by ,the 
.fency of copyists, we might be led to suppose the word a derivative from the 
Italian cane a dog. In the Basle edition it is entirely omitted. 


641. The 
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64L The custom of giving uniforms to the huntsmen, I find incidentally men- 
tioned in the accounts we have of the sporting excursions of the emperor 
Kmg-hi : A signal was then given ’’ says Bell that the emperor was coming ; 

upon which all tlie great men drew up in lines, from the bottom of the stairs 
to the road leading to the forest, all on foot, dressed in their hunting habits, the 
same with those used by the officers and cavalry of the army, when in the field, 
and armed with bows and arrows.^’ VoL ii, p. 76. Sa majeste ” says P. Ger- 
billon fit faire une enceinte par ses nouveaux Mantcheoux, ausquels il avoit 
donne une veste courte de satin Wane, pour les distinguer des autres.’^ Du 
Halde, t. iv, p. 290. 


BOOK IL 

CHAP. XV. 
Notes. 


642. It is not common to find any mention of sporting dogs amongst the 
Chinese or Chinese Tartars ; but of their existence Bell furnishes us with direct 
proof. After this entertainment ’’ he says the aleggada (colao) carried us 
first to see his dogs, of which he had great variety. I formerly observed that 
this gentleman was a great sportsman. He took greater pleasure in talking of 
hounds than of politicks ; though at the same time he had the character of a very 
able minister and an honest man.” VoL ii, p. 22, 


643. L’empereur” says P. Verbiest, speaking of KangM choisit trois 
mille hommes de ses gardes du corps, armez de filches et de javelots. Il les^ 
dispersa de cdte et d’autre, de sorte qu’ils occupoient un grand circuit autour 
des montagnes qu’ils environnoient de toutes parts. Ce qui faisoit com me une 
espece de cercle dont le diam^tre 6toit au moins de 3000 pas. Ensuite venant 
a s’approcher d’un pas egal, sans quitter leur rang, quelque obstacle qu’ils 
trouva^sent dans leur cherain, car I’empereur avoit m61e parmi eux des 
capitairies, et m^mes les Grands de la cour, pour y maintenir I’ordre, ils 
reduisoient ce grand cercle a un autre beaucoup moindre, qui avoit environ 
300 pas de diametrej ainsi toutes les b^tes qui a voient ete enfermees dans le 
premier, se trouvoient prises dans celui-ci, comme dans un filet ; parce que 
chacun mettant pied a terre, ils se serroient si etroiteraent les uns centre les 
autres, qu’ils ne laissoient aucune issue par oh elles pussent s’enfuir. Alors 
on les poursuivoit si vivement dans ce petite espace, que ces pauvres animaux 
6puisez a force de courir, venoient tomber aux pieds des chasseurs, et se 
laissoient prendre sans peine.” Du Halde, t. iv, p. 77. 

644. Quelques-uns des officiers de la suite de I’empereur suivoient sa mqjeste 
« dans I’enceinte, et couroient et la, pour faire passer, autafnt quits se 

pouvoient, le gibier devant sa majesty, etpour achever de letuer, lo#$que I’em- 
pereur Favoit Wess^ • . . ^On y tua quatre vingt deux ^ands cerfe et chevreuils. 
Il est difficile de #ir uue cM^ |>lus agr^ableF** F. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the Grand kharCs proceeding to the chase, *mth his gerfalcons and 
hawks ; of his falconers ; and of his tents. 

BOOK II. When his majesty has resided the usual time in the metropolis, and 

CHAP. xvf. leaves it in the month of March, he proceeds in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, to within two days journey of the ocean,®^® attended by full ten 
thousand falconers, who carry with them a vast number of gerfalcons, 
peregrine falcons, and sakers, as well as many vultures, in order to 
pursue the game along the banks of the river.®^® It must be understood 
that he does not keep all this body of men together in one place, but 
divides them into several parties of one or two hundred or more, who 
follow the sport in various directions, and the greater part of what they 
take, is brought to his majesty. He has likewise with him ten thousand 
men of those of who are termed taskaol,^"^^ implying that their business 
is to be upon the watch, and who, for this purpose are detached in small 
parties of two or three, to stations not far distant from each other, in 
such a manner as to encompass a considerable tract of country. Each 
of them is provided with a call and a hood, by which they are enabled, 
when necessary, to call in and to secure the birds. Upon the command 
being given for flying the hawks, those who let them loose, are not 
under the necessity of following them, because the others, whose duty 
it is, look out so attentively, that the birds cannot direct their flight to 
any quarter where they are not secured, or promptly assisted if there 
should be occasion. Every bird belonging to his majesty, or to any of 
his nobles, has a small silver label fastened to its leg, on which is 
engraved the name of the owner, and also the name of the keeper. In 
consequence of this precaution, as soon as the hawk is secured, it is 
immediately known to whom it belongs, and restored accordingly.®^® If 
it happens that although the name appears, the owner, not being 
personally known to the finder, cannot be ascertained in the first 
instance, the bird is, in that case, carried to an officer termed hulan- 
gazi,^^ whose title imports that he is the “ guardian of unclaimed 

property.” 
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property.” If a horse, therefore, a sword, a bird, or any other article BOOK II. 
is found, and it does not appear to whom it belongs, the finder carries 
it directly to this officer, by whom it is received in charge and carefully 
preserved. If on the other hand, a person finds any article that has 
been lost, and fails to carry it to the proper depositary, he is accounted 
a thief. Those by whom any property has been lost, make their appli- 
cation to this officer, by whom it is restored to them. His situation is 
always in the most elevated part of the camp, and distinguished by a 
particular flag, in order that he may be the more readily found by such 
as have occasion to apply to him. The effect of this regulation is, that 
no articles are ultimately lost. 

When his majesty makes his progress in this manner, towards the 
shores of the ocean, many interesting occurrences attend the sport, and 
it may truly be said that it is unrivalled by any other amusement in the 
world.®^® On account of the narrowness of the passes in some parts of 
the country where his majesty follows the cha'-e, he is borne upon two 
elephants only, or sometimes a single one, being more convenient than 
a greater number ; but under other circumstances he makes use of four 
upon the backs of which is placed a pavilion of wood, handsomely 
carved ; the inside being lined with cloth of gold, and the outside 
covered with the skins of lions a mode of conveyance which is 
rendered necessary to him during his hunting excursions, in conse- 
quence of the gout, with which his majesty is troubled. In the pavilion 
be always carries with him twelve of his best gerfalcons, with twelve 
officers, from amongst his favourites, to bear him company and amuse 
him. Those who are on horseback by his side give him notice of the 
approach of cranes or other birds, upon which he raises the curtain of 
the pavilion, and when he espies the game, gives direction for letting 
fly the gerfalcons, which seize the cranes and overpower them after a 
long struggle. The view of this sport, as he lies upon his couch, 
affords extreme satisfaction to his majesty, as well as to the officers who 
attend him, and to the horsemen by whom he is surrounded. After 
having thus enjoyed the amusement for some hours, he repairs to a 
place named Kakzarmodin,^^'^ where are pitched the pavilions and tents 
jof his sons, and also of the nobles, the life-gtiards,®®^ and the falconers; 

exceeding 
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BOOK II. exceeding ten thousand in number* and making a handsome appearancCir 
CHAP. XVI. majesty* in which he gives his audiences, is so long and 

wide that under it ten thousand soldiers might be drawn up, leaving 
room for the superior officers and other persons of rank.®®® Its entrance 
fronts the south,®®® and on the eastern side it has another tent connected 
with it, forming a capacious saloon, which the emperor usually occupies, 
with a few of his nobility, and when he thinks proper to speak to any 
other persons, they are introduced to him in that apartment. In the 
rear of this there is a large and handsome chamber, where he sleeps ; and 
there are many other tents and apartments (for the different branches of 
the household), but which are not immediately connected with the great 
tent. These halls and chambers are all constructed and fitted up in the 
following manner. Each of them is supported by three pillars of wood, 
richly carved and gilt. The tents are covered on the outside with the 
skins of lions, streaked white, black, and red,®®^ and so well joined 
together that neither wind nor rain can penetrate. Withinside they 
are lined with the skins of ermins and sables, which are the most costly 
of all furs; for the latter, if of a size to trim a dress, is valued at two 
thousand besants of gold, provided it be perfect ; but if otherwise, only 
one thousand. It is esteemed by the Tartars the queen of furs.®®® The 
animal, which in their language is named rondes,^^^ is about the size of a 
pole-cat. With these two kinds of skin, the halls as well as the sleeping 
rooms are handsomely fitted up in compartments, arranged with much 
taste and skill. The tent-ropes, or cords by which they stretch the tents, 
are all of silk. Near to the grand tent of his majesty are situated those 
of his ladies, also very handsome and splendid. They have in like 
manner, their gerfalcons, their hawks, and other birds and beasts, with 
which they partake in the amusement.®®® The number of persons col- 
lected in these encampments is quite incredible, and a spectator might 
conceive himself to be in the midst of a populous city ; so great is the 
assemblage from every part of the empire. His majesty is attended on 
the occasion by the whole of his family and household ; that is to say, 
his physicians, astronomers, falconers, and every other description of 
officer.®®^ 


In 
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In these parts of the country he remains until the first vigil of our BOOK II. 
Easter, during which period he never ceases to frequent the lakes and cjjj^7~xvi 
rivers, where he takes storks, swans, herons, and a variety of other 
birds. His people also being detached to several different places procure 
for him a large quantity of game. In this manner, during the season of 
his diversion, he enjoys himself to a degree that no person who is not 
an eye-witness can conceive ; the excellence and the extent of the sport 
being greater than it is possible to express. It is strictly forbidden to 
every tradesman, mechanic, or husbandman throughout his majesty’s 
dominions, to keep a vulture, hawk, or any other bird used for the 
pursuit of game, or any sporting dog ; nor is a nobleman or cavalier to 
presume to chase beast or bird in the neighbourhood of the place where 
his majesty takes up his residence, (the distance being limited to five 
miles, for example, on one side, ten on another, and perhaps fifteen in 
a third direction), unless his name be inscribed in a list kept by the 
grand falconer, or he has a special privilege to that effect. Beyond 
those limits it is permitted. There is an order, however, which prohi- 
bits every person throughout all the countries subject to his majesty, 
whether prince, nobleman, or peasant, from daring to kill hares, roe- 
bucks, fallow deer, stags, or other animals of that kind, or any large 
birds, between the months of March and October ; to the intent that 
they may increase and multiply ; and as the breach of this order is 
attended with punishment, game of every description increases pro- 
digiously.®®^ When the usual time is elapsed, his majesty returns to the 
capital by the road he went j continuing his sport during the whole of 
the journey. 


NOTES. 

645. The simple construction of the words in RamusLo’s text ; ‘‘ indi parteiidosi 
“ il mese di Marzo, va verso Greco al mare oceano, il quale da li 6 discosta per 
“ due giornate, ” would imply that he proceeded from the capital to the ooean^ 
which was distant from thence two days journey : but either the author’s sense 
must have been misunderstood, when he meant to say that the route was to a 
country situated within two days journey of the ocean, or, there must be a gross 

2 Y error 
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BOOK IL in the number of days, which should rather be read, montJis ; for the whole 

context shews that he is speaking of one of the emperor’s distant progresses, 
CHAP. XVI. Manchu country, into the wilds of Eastern Tartary, and by no means 

of a petty excursion to the shore of the Yellow sea, which is only a few stages 
from Peking. 

In the year 1682 an excursion very nearly similar in many of the leading 
circumstances, was made by the emperor Kang-Mj of which P. Verbiest, who 
was in liis suite, has given the following particulars : L’empereur partit le 23 
Mars pour aller dans la province de Leao4ong^ pays de ses anc6tres, dans le 
dessein de visiter leurs sepulcres, et apres les avoir honorez avec les ceremo- 
nies ordinaires, de poursuivre son chemin dans la Tartarie Orientale .... Les 
trois premieres reines furent du voyage qu’elles firent chacune sur un char 
dore ; les principaux regulos qui composent cet empire en furent aussi, avec 
tous les Grands de la cour, et les plus considerables mandarins de tons les 
ordres ; ils avoient tous une fort grande suite et un nombreux equipage, ce 
qui faisoit a Pempereur un cortege de plus de soixante-dix mille personnes.” 

De Peking jusqu’a la province de Leao4ong le chemin, qui est d’environ 300 
milles, est assez uni ; dans la province mOme il est de 400 milles, mais beaucoup 
plus inegale a cause des montagnes : depuis la fronti^re de cette province jusqu’i\ 
400 milles au dela, il est fort diiflScile, etant coupe tantOt par des montagnes 
extr6meraient escarpdes, tantot par des valldes d’une profondeur extraordi- 
naire, et par des plaines desertes, ou Ton fait deux ou trois jours de niarche 
sans rien trouver.” “ Depuis Peking jusqu’h cette extremite de Forient on 
fit un nouveau chemin, par lequel Fempereur pouvoit marcher commodement 
h cheval, et les reines sur leurs chars.... Il s’6tend jusqu’a pres de 1100 
milles. Comme il n’y avoit point de ville sur toute la route qui pfit ni loger 
une si grande multitude de gens, ni leur fournir de vivres, et que d’ailleurs on 
devoit faire une grande partie du voyage par des lieux peu habitez, on fut 
oblige de faire porter tout ce qui 6toit n^cessaire pour le voyage, et meme des 
vivres pour plus de trois moisJ^ Apr^s avoir fait environ 400 milles en 
chassant toujours de cette maniere, nous arriv§.mes enfin a Chin-yang^ ville 
capitale de la province, oh nous demeurhmes quatre jours .... Apr^ss plusieurs 
Jours de marche et de chasse il (I’empereur) arriva a Kirin^ qui est eloignd de 
Chin-yang de 400 milles. Cette ville est bhtie le long du grand fleuve SongurV^ 
Du Halde, t. iii, p. 74-78. 

646. The river here spoken of may be either the Songari^ which we have seen in 
the preceding Note, was the limit of Kang-Ms expedition, or it may be the tjsuri; 
to which latter I incline, as it is the most eastern, and consequently the nearest 
%> the ocean, of the great streams that unite with the Sagalien Ma and contribute 
to form the ArnUr ; the boundary between the Russian and Chinese dominions in 

that 
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that quarter. L’empereur me dit” says P. Gerbillon, on another occasion, BOOKIL 

qu’il avoit envoye cette annee des gens du cote de TOrient, vers Tembouchure 

du fleuve SaghaUen oula^ et qu’ils avoient rapporte qu’au dela de cette embou- 
chure, ils avoient trouve la mer encore glacee au mois de Juillet, et que le 
pays y etoit tout-a«fait desert.” Du Halde, t. iii, p. 244. 

647. The word which in different versions takes the forms of toscml^ toscaor^ 
roscanoT^ restaor^ and, in the early Italian epitome, tastoriy I am unable to refer to 
any known language. In the Basle edition it is translated custodes ” ; by Ra- 
musio, huomini che stanno alia custodia.” 

648. From this practice we may infer, that what related to the amusement of 
hawking was conducted amongst these people in a style of great refinement. 

We read of instances of birds being found in Europe with similar labels, but 
these are spoken of as uncommon facts. 

649. All endeavours to ascertain by any probable etymology, the true ortho- 
graphy of this word also, have been unsuccessful. It is written in the different 
versions, hulangaziy bularguci^ hugtamiy and hugrim* The first two may be pre- 
sumed the more nearly correct, because all the nouns in the Kalmuk-Mungalian 
language that denote employments, terminate in the German tzchi (of Strahlen- 
berg), which is equivalent to the Italian %i or cL The establishment of such an 
office does credit to the police of a Tartar camp. 

650. Our author, who from this and many other expressions in the course of 
his work, appears to have been passionately fond of the sports of the field, must 
have recommended himself to the favour of his master by this congenial taste. 

Even John Bell, from travelling in the same country, partook occasionally of the 
enthusiasm : One may easily imagine ” he says the exquisite entertainment, 

in seeing several of these horsemen in pursuit of an elk or stag through the 
valleys. When the animal is driven from the woods, it flies, for safety, to the 
nearest rocks.” But on another occasion he describes the amusement with more 
phlegm : Their method is to form a semicircle of horsemen, armed with bows 
and arrows, in order to enclose the game .... And, if killing harmless animals 
can be called diversion, this may properly be reckoned one of the finest. After 
this fashion they also hunt bears, wolves, foxes, and wild boars.” Vol. i, p. 

271—294. 

651. It does not appear that apy of the modern emperors pf China have made 

use of these grand animals for their personal conveyance. (the emperor 

Kmg-hiy says Bell) was seated, cross-legged, in an open machine, carried by 

2 Y 2 four 
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BOOK IL four men^ with long poles rested on their shoulders. Before him lay a fowling- 

CHAP^XVI ^ hoy^^ and sheaf of arrows. This has been his hunting equipage for 

some years, since he left off riding ; but in his youth he went usually, every 
N"otcs» j ' ^ 

summer^ several days journey without the long wall, and carried with him all 

the princes his sons, and many persons of distinction, to the number frequently 

“ of some thousands, in order to hunt in the woods and deserts ; where he con- 

tinned for the space of two or three months.” Travels, voL ii, p 76. 

652. That is, of tigers or leopards, the skin of which are known to be in com- 
mon use, for covering seats and other similar purposes, amongst persons of rank 
in China ; as the animal itself abounds in Tartary and is the subject of royal sport ; 
whereas all travellers agree in assuring us that the lion is not a native of that 
region. See Notes 636 and 638. 

653. This name of Kakzar-modin^ which in the Latin manuscript of the British 
Museum and early Italian epitome, is written Cacia-mordin^ has some resemblance 
to Chakiri-mondoUy situated, according to the Jesuit’s map, at the head of the 
Usuri river (which falls into the Amur)y and about mid-way between a consider- 
able lake amongst the mountains and the sea. 

654. The cmalieri here mentioned appear to be that military class which Van 
Braam describes under the name of cliiouais^ and especially those of the third 
order. Ils forment ” he says un corps uniquement compose des fils des prin- 

cipaux mandarins de I’empire . . . Les premiers sont les YucMn-chiouais^ qui 
gardent les portes dc Tinterieur du palais ... Les seconds sont les Tinchin- 
cMouaiSy auxquels sont confiees les portes ext^rieures du palais . . . Enfin les 
troisii&mes ou chiouais ordinaires, accompagnent k pied ou niontes sur des 
chevaux et armes de I’arc et de la fleche, le palanquin de I’empereur, quand sa 
majesty fait de grandes courses . . . J’ai trouv6 de la conformite entre ce corps 
et les personnes que dans les cours de I’Europe on nomme des chambeilans, des 
gentilhommes de la chambre, et des gardes-du-corps.” Voy. en Chine, t. ii, 
p. 313. The cMaoux of the Turkish or Ottoman court perform duties analogous 
to those of the huissiers in France. 

655. This number appears large, but it is no more than a body of one hundred 
men in rank and as many in file, who might also by narrowing their front, be drawn 
up under an awning of fifty yards, by two hundred in depth. The armies of the 
Tartars as well as of the Persians are commonly reckoned by tomans or brigades 
of ten thousand. It is recorded of Timur that he was accustomed to estimate the 
strength of his armies, not by individual numeration, but by the quantity/ of men 

who 
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who could stand within a given space, which was occupied in succession, until 
the whole were measured. 

656. It has already been observed of the Tartars (Note 384) that it is their 
practice to make the doors or openings of their tents face the south. The same 
is frequently mentioned of the Chinese palaces and other buildings : “ II est a 

remarquer ” say the ambassadors of Shah Rokli, que les Khataiens ont 
tohjours la facade et les portes de leurs maisons tournees an Midy.” P. 7, 
The apartment itself” says Bell was very simple, open to the south, and 
the roof supported on that side by a row of well-turned wooden pillars.” VoL 
ii, p. 2L Ail public buildings and most palaces ” says Staunton have their 
chief doors and windows to the south.” VoL ii, p. 370. One of the mission- 
aries, however, observes that the emperor’s palace alone is to face to the south 
frecisel^^ whilst other buildings are to have nearly that exposure. Lett. 6dif. 
txvii, p. 69, ed. 1781. 

657. On the subject of confounding the names of the lion and the tiger, see 
Notes 638 and 652. 

658. The northern Chinese are curious and expensive in furs, and the first of 
the sea-otter skins brought from the north-west coast of America were purchased 
at extravagant prices ; although not so high as the sum mentioned in the text. 
The besant is supposed to have been equivalent to the sequin, the ducat, and the 
Arabian dinar^ or about nine shillings of our money. 

659. The word rondes (probably corrupted) is not to be traced in Strahlenberg’a 
or other Mungalian vocabularies. The animal is more particularly mentioned in 
Book iii, chap. xliv. 

660. It has been before observed that the Tartar customs impose no particular 
restraint upon the women, who, on the contrary, in their camps, are said to be 
the principal dealers in cattle and other articles. At Kubldfs public entertain- 
ments, his empresses and all women of rank assisted ; and even in the last century 
Kang-hi was accompanied to the wilds of Tartary by his queens ; although it is 
not said that they partook in the sport. The translation of Ramusio’s text made 
by Purchas, and which later editors have followed, entirely changes the meaning 
of the passage. Without any mention of the females, it says; Further also, 

the falcons and other birds which serve for hawking, have their tents wherein 
th^ are contained.” Pilgrims, vol, iii, p. 86. 
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66 L This was rather an extraordinary assemblage for a hunting expedition; 
but on similar occasions Kang-hi was accustomed to have in his suite some of the 
European missionaries who were astronomers and mathematiciansj and amused 
himself in observing with them the culmination of the stars, and in taking with 
a quadrant the altitude of mountains, buildings, and even of a gigantic statue of 
the idol jPo. It may be suspected, however, that KiihldPs astronomers were no 
other than astrologers or shamans. 


662. The Kataian festivals being regulated as ours are, by the new and full 
moons before or after the sun’s reaching certain fixed points of the heavens^ it 
is not surprising that the emperor’s movements should seem to be regulated by 
our calendar. In the diaries of Carpini and Riibruquis, all the events of their 
joiirnies are noted according to the feasts, fasts, or Saint’s days of their robrick, 
instead of the days of the month. 


663. It appears from hence that the game-laws of the Tartars do not differ 
materially from our own ; the object of both, independently of mere amusement, 
being to promote hardiness of constitution and a daring spirit, amongst the 
young men of a class of society, whose fortunes exempting them from laborious 
occupations, might otherwise sink into effeminacy or employ their active qualities 
in a manner less consistent with the public tranquillity. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Of the multitude of persons who continually resort to and depart from the 
city of Kambalu ; and of the commerce of the place. 

CHAP. xvii. Upon the return of the Grand khan to his capital he holds a great 
and splendid court which lasts three days, in the course of which he 
gives feasts and otherwise entertains those by whom he is surrounded. 
The amusements of these three days are indeed admirable. The multi- 
tude of inhabitants and the number of houses in the city, as also in the 
suburbs without the city, (of which there are twelve, corresponding to 
the twelve gates) is greater than the mind can comprehend. The 
suburbs are even more populous than the city, and it is there that the 

merchants 
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merchants and others whose business leads them to the capital, and BOOK II. 
who, on account of its being the residence of the court, resort thither cHAplcvir 
in great numbers, take up their abode.®®^ Wherever, indeed, his 
majesty holds his court, thither these people flock from all quarters, in 
pursuit of their several objects. In the suburbs there are also as hand- 
some houses and stately buildings as in the city ; with the exception 
only of the palace of the Grand khan. No corpse is suffered to be in- 
terred within the precincts of the city ; and those of the idolaters 
with whom it is customary to burn their dead, are carried to the usual 
spot beyond the suburbs.®®® There, likewise, all public executions 
take place. Women who live by prostituting themselves for money 
dare not, unless it be secretly, to exercise their profession in the city, 
but must confine themselves to the suburbs, where, as has already been 
stated, there reside above five and twenty thousand : nor is this number 
greater than is necessary for the vast concourse of merchants and other 
strangers, who, drawn thither by the court, are continually arriving 
and departing.®®^ To this city every thing that is most rare and valuable 
in all parts of the world, finds its way, and more especially does this 
apply to India, which furnishes precious stones, pearls, and various 
drugs and spices.®®® From the provinces of Kataia itself, as well as 
from the other provinces of the empire, whatever there is of value is 
carried thither, to supply the demands of those multitudes who are 
induced to establish their residence in the vicinity of the court.®®^ The 
quantity of merchandise sold there exceeds also the traffick of any 
other place ; for no fewer than a thousand carriages and packhorses 
loaded with raw-silk make their daily entry, and gold tissues and silks 
of various kinds are manufactured to an immense extent.®^® In the 
vicinity of the capital are many walled and other towns, whose inhabi- 
tants live chiefly by the court, selling the articles which they produce in 
the markets of the former, and procuring from thence in return such as 
their own occasions require. 


NOTES. 
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BOOK IL 

CHAP. XVII, 

Notes. 

665. II est defendu aux Chinois ’’ says Du Halde d’cnterrer leurs morts 
dans Fenceinte des villes^ et dans les lieux qu’on habite.’’ T. ii^ p. 125. 

666. The general practice of the Chinese is to bury, and not to burn their 
dead ; but it was otherwise i^ith the Tartars so long as they preserved their 
original habits : Je dis les cendres ” says P. Gerbillon, car la coutuine des 

Tartares est de bi filer les corps et d’en conserver les os et les cendres: 
quoiqu’il y ait a present plusieurs Tartares qui ne les brulent point, personne 
ne manque de le faire, lorsque ce sont des gens morts a la guerre ou en voyage 
hors de la Chine, et les Chinois meraes en usent quelquefois ainsi.” Du Halde, 
t. ivj p. 238. 

667. This direct assertion of their being excluded from the cities, confirms 
the supposition of Ramusio’s oversight remarked in Note 572. 

668. The enumeration here given of articles imported from India into China, 
however general and slight, is perfectly correct, 

669. Peu de nations ’’ observes De Guignes fils ont fait autant pour 
Fetablissement et la prosperite du commerce interieur. Chaque province 
^change sans peine ses productions avec celles des provinces les plus 61oign(Ses ; 
et des extrdmites de Fempire, un marchand peut arriver a Peking sans quitter 
une fois le bateau dans lequel il s’est embarqu6 d’abord.” Voyages a Peking, 

&c. t. iii, p. 298, 

670. The prodigious quantity of silk produced in China, is matter of notorietj. 
Tout le monde ’’ says P. Magallianes, a Portuguese missionary, from whose 

writings Du Halde has largely borrowed connoit Fabondance et la bont6 de la 
soye qu’on fait par toule la Chine. Les anciens en ont eu connoissance, 
puisqu’iis Fappelioient le royaume de la soye, et les modernes le s^avent par 
experience ; parce que beaucoup de nations de FAsie et de FEurope en sortent 
tons les ans avec plusieurs caravanes et quantity de vaisseaux chargez de soye 
ouvree et non-ouvr6e. On voit aussi cette abondance par le nombre incroyable 
d’6toffes de soye simple ou m41ee d’or ou d’argent, qui se consommentdans tout 
le royaume. . , . Enfin on peut estre convaincu de cette abondance inepuisable 
de soye par les trois cens soixante-cinq barques dont nous avons parl6 cy-devant, 

que 


NOTES. 


664. See Note 571. 
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‘‘ que les deux seules provinces de Nan-Jcim et de Che hiang envoyent a la cour 
“ tous les ans, chargees non seulement de pieces d’etofFes de soye et d’or, de 
“ damas, de satins et de velours de diverses manieres et de differentes couleurs, 
“ mais encore de riches et pretieux habillemens .... A quoy on pent encore 
ajouter les centaines de milliers de livres de soyes simples ou mise en ceuvre, 
‘‘ que les autres provinces payent chaque annee de tribut au roy.” Nouvelle 
Eelation de la Chine, p. 172 . 


BOOK II. 

CHAP. XVII. 
Notes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of the hind of Paper-money issued by the Grand khan, and made to pass 
current throughout his dominions. 

In this city of Kanbalu is the mint of the Grand khan, who may chap, xviii. 
truly be said to possess the secret of the alchymists, as he has the art 
of producing money by the following process. He causes the bark 
to be stripped from those mulberry trees, the leaves of which are used 
for feeding silk-worms, and takes from it that thin inner rind which 
lies between the coarser bark and the wood of the tree. This being 
steeped and afterwards pounded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, 
is made into paper, resembling (in substance) that which is manu- 
factured from cotton, but quite black "When ready for use he has 
it cut into pieces of money of different sizes, nearly square, but some- 
what longer than they are wide. Of these, the smallest pass for a 
denier tournois ; the next size, for a Venetian silver groat ; others for 
two, five, and ten groats ; others for one, two, three, and as far as ten 
besants of gold.®^^ The coinage of this paper-money is authenticated 
with as much form and ceremony, as if it were actually of pure gold 
or silver ; for to each note, a number of officers, specially appointed, 
not only subscribe their names, but affix their signets also ; and when 
this has been regularly done by the whole of them, the principal officer, 
deputed by his majesty, having dipped into vermilion the royal seal 
committed to his custody, stamps with it the piece of paper, so that 
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the form of the seal tinged with the vermilion remains impressed upon 
it ; ‘>’'5 by which it receives full authenticity as current money, and the 
act of counterfeiting it is punished as a capital offence.^^® When thus 
coined in large quantities this paper-currency is circulated in every 
part of his majesty’s dominions, nor dares any person, at the peril of 
his life, refuse to accept it in payment. All his subjects receive it 
without hesitation, because, wherever their business may call them, 
they can dispose of it again in the purchase of merchandise they may 
have occasion for ; such as pearls, jewels, gold, or silver. With it, 
in short, every article may be procured.*^^ 

Several times in the course of the year large caravans of merchants 
arrive with such articles as have just been mentioned, together with 
gold tissues, which they lay before his majesty. He theienpon calls 
together twelve experienced and skilful persons, selected for this pur- 
pose, whom he commands to examine the articles with great care, and 
to fix the value at which they should be purchased. Upon the sum at 
which they have been thus conscientiously appraised, he allows a reasona- 
ble profit, and immediately pays for them with this paper ; to which the 
owners can have no objection, because, as has been observed, it answers 
the purpose of their own disbursements ; and even though they should 
be inhabitants of a country where this kind of money is not current, 
they invest the amount in other articles of merchandise suited to their 
own markets.®^® When any persons happen to be possessed of paper- 
- money which from, long use has become damaged, they carry it to the 
mint, where, upon the payment of only three per cent, they may 
receive fresh notes in exchange.®^® Should any be desirous of procur- 
ing gold or silver for the purposes of manufacture, such as of drinking 
cups, girdles, or other articles wrought of these metals, they in like 
manner, apply at the mint, and for their paper obtain the bullion they 
require.®®® All his majesty’s armies are paid with this currency, which 
is to them of the same value as if it were gold or silver. Upon these 
grounds it may certainly be affirmed that the Grand hhan has a more 
extensive command of treasure than any other sovereign in the universe. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 


671, This is perhaps the only instance in which our author relaxes from the 
general gravity of his style, and condescends to be witty. 


BOOK II. 
CHAP. xvni. 


Notes* 

672, The accounts given by travellers of the vegetable and other substances 
from which paper is manufactured in China, vary considerably, and it would ap- 
pear that in different provinces, different materials are employed. The most 
common and, at the same time the least probable assertion is, that it is made 
from the soft, inner bark of the bamboo cane (arundo bambos) ; but Du Halde 
informs us that it is not from the bark, but from the substance that paper is 
made. Lorsqu’on le brise par morceaux,” he says, et qu’on le iaisse pour- 
rir et bouillir dans Feau, jusqu’a ce qu’il soit reduit en une esp^ce de paste, on 
en fait plusieurs sortes de papier fin ou grossier qui a cours dans le commerce."” 

T. ii, p. 19. In another place he adds: Marc Paul, gentilhomme Venitien, 
s’est trompe lorsqu’il a dit, que pour faire le papier qui etoit le corps de cette 
monnoie, on se servoit de Fecorce de muriers. Les Chinois n’ont garde de 
“ detruire des arbres qui leur sent si precieux : e’est de Fecorce de Farbre 
nomme coutchu qui est assez inutile, et que ressemble au sureau par Fabon- 
dance de sa seve, qu’on fait une sorte de papier plus fort que celui qui se fait 
de bambou, et e’est de cette ecorce que se faisoit le papier dont il s’agit.” 

P, 167. This argument, however, against an asserted fact, is not conclusive, 
because although the Chinese might have too just a sense of their own interest to 
allow of their destroying the mulberry trees for an inadequate object, it does 
not follow that this consideration should have had equal weight with their Tartar 
conqueror; but the best answer is to be found in a subsequent passage of Du 
Halde’s own work, where he quotes the authority of a Chinese book, which re- 
lates that a certain ancient emperor fit faire un excellent papier du chanvre 
... ,que dans la province dc FoJden il se fait de tendres bambous ; (et) que 
dans les provinces du nord, on y emploie Pecorce des muriersJ^ P. 240. In 
addition to this, the circumstance of one species of the mulberry having received 
from Koempfer the appellation of morus papyrifera,” may be thought a suf- 
ficient vindication of our author’s correctness. 


673. Cotton-paper (says a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences) is a sort of paper 
which has been in use upwards of six hundred years. In the French king’s 
library are manuscripts on this paper, which appear to be of the tenth cen- 
a turj; and from the twelfth century, cotton-manuscripts are more frequent 
than parchment ones. Cotton paper is still made in the East-Indies, by baat- 
ing cotton rags to a pulp.” Eamusio’s expression of sma mre^ may per- 
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BOOK IL haps be stronger than was warranted by the original text, which more probably 

meant that the colour of that manufactured for the currency, was dark compared 

CHAP. XVIII. xi 4. i? 

With other sorts of paper. 

Notes. 

674. The grosso or gros is the drachma or dram, being the eighth part of an 
ounce of silver, and the coin should, if of Ml weight, be equivalent to about 
eight-pence of our money. The picciolo tornese is the denier or tenth part of the 
dram of silver, and consequently equal to four-fifths of our penny. As the 
former is the tsien or mas^ so the latter is the fen or candorin of the Chinese 
reckoning. Upon the same principle, ten grossi or tsien constitute the leang or 
taely which is valued at six shillings and eight-pence. It may be necessary to 
observe, that the French missionaries apply the term of denier to the small Chi- 
nese coin of base metal, named caxa by the Portuguese and cash by the English, 
of which a thousand are equal to the talH. The hesant^ a gold coin of the Greek 
empire, is equivalent, as has already been observed, to the Venetian sequin. 

675. La mati^re dont on se sert” says De Guignes fils pour imprimer avec 
les cachets, est composee de coiileur rouge, m^lee avec de I’huile ; on la tient 
renferraee dans un vase de porcelaine destine a cet usage, et convert avec soin 
de peur qu’elle ne se desseche.” Voy. a Peking &c. t. ii, p. 230. It happens 

that the writer of these Notes has been heretofore employed in the preparation of 
a paper currency, where the same forms were observed as those described by our 
author, with the difference only of affixing the seal of the East India Company 
(dipped equally into vermilion and oil) instead of that of the Grand hJian. 
What renders the coincidence somewhat remarkable is, that the value of each 
billet or note was expressed in Chinese, as well as in English and Malayan 
characters. 

676. Ceux qui en feront de fausse’’ (says the inscription on paper-money 
issued by the Ming) “ auront la teste couple.” Du Halde, t. ii, p. 168, planche. 

677. According to P. Gaubil, paper money had already been current at Peking, 
under the Grand A'te, Oktdiy who, himself, only imitated what had been practised 
by the dynasty that preceded the Yuen or family of Jengiz-hhan, “ C’est cette 

annee (1234) qu’on fit la monnoie de papier; les billets s’appelloient iJc/aao. 
Le sceau du pou4chin-sey ou tresorier-g6n6ral de la province etoit empreint 
dessus, et il y en avoit de tout valeur. Cette monnoie avoit d6j4 couru sous 
les princes de Kin.^' Observ. Chronol. p, 192. By Du Halde we are informed 
that its establishment was attempted also by the first prince of the dynasty that 
succeeded the Mungals, and he has given an engraving of the billets from speci- 
mei|s still preserved by the Chinese with superstitious care, as relicks of a monarch 

who 
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who relieved them from a foreign yoke. When he adds, On Favoit employe 
avec aussi pen de succes sous la dynastie de the assertion may be 

doubted ; because the success of KubldPs financial measures, oppressive as they 
were, would not, if at all noticed in the Chinese records, be impartially stated. 

Whilst the evidence we possess for the existence of a paper-currency in China, 
puts it out of all reasonable question, we are surpised to observe in the writings 
of a missionary, who in general appears well-informed, an unqualified denial of 
the fact ; but still more so to find him, in the course of his argument, confirming by 
positive testimony, what he had previously controverted. II faut remarquer en 
passant ” says P. Magalhanes qu’il n’y a aucune memoire dans la Chine, et 
qu’on ne trouve aucune marque dans les livres, qu’on se soil jamais servy de 
monnoyes de papier dans ce royaurae, comme Marc Polo le dit . . . . Mais parce 
que Marc Polo est un auteur digne de foy, je veux expliquer icy ce qui peut 
avoir este cause qu’il se soit trompe.” This he attempts to do by supposing 
(with very little plausibility) that our author mistook for currency those tinned 
papers, understood to represent money, which are burned at funerals, and pro- 
ceeds to say : Ces figures de pate ressemblent de telle sorte aux veritables 

monnoyes de laiton et aux pains d’or et d’argent, que les etrangers qui iie sont 
pas encore instruits des coutumes et superstitions de cette nation ” (which could 
not be Marco Polo’s case) peuvent aisement y estre trompez ; d’autant plus 
qu’ils voyent k chaque pas dans les rues et dans les places, des hommes chargez, 
et des boutiques pleines de ces monnoyes contrefaites .... II faut encore re- 
marquer qu’anciennement, lorsque les rois de la Chine manquoient d’argent, 
ils donnoient aux mandarins et aux soldats pour une partie de leur paye, des 
billets signer et scellez du sceau du roy. Ces billets estoient aussi fa its de pate 
de la grandeur d’une deray-feiiille de papier, et on ecrivoit dessus leur prix et 
leur valeur. Ainsi quand quelqu’un devoit recevoir cent ecus, on luy en 
“ donnoit cinquante en argent, et les cinquante autres en ces sortes de billets, 
qu’on nomraoit chao .... Mais parce que le peuple faisoit difficulte de recevoir 
ces papiers au lieu d’argent, le roi ordonna que Ton accorderoit une charge a 
celuy qui raraasseroit et rapporteroit au tresor royal cent de ces billets, qu’on 
donneroit une plus grande a ceux qui en rapporteroient mille, et ainsi a pro- 
portion d’un plus grand nombre .... Cet expedient ne pfit pas toutefois 
appaiser le peuple, qui ne pouvoit se resoudre a donner ses marchandises et 
ses provisions pour un moi'ceau de papier ; ce qui causoit beaucoup de disputes 
et de querelles, et obligea enfin la Cour k les supprimer pour eviter ces incon- 
veniens et plusieurs autres qui en provenoient tous les jours : ensorte que 
depuis quelques siecles ces papiers ne sout plus en usage. II ne faut pourtant 
pas douter que ces choses u’ayent donne lieu a Marc Polo d^assuret en divers 
endroits de son histoire, qu’on se servoit dans la Chine de monnoye de papier 
on de carton.”" ^ Nouvelle Relation de la Chino? p. ISS^ — 
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Notes. 


It will be seen, on reference to Note 74, that an attempt was made by a Mogliiil 
ruler of Persia, the grand-nephew of Kubldi^ to introduce a system of paper-cur- 
rency in his dominions, at the period when the Polo family returoiog from China, 
resided at his court; and that upon a revolution which deprived him of the 
throne, this measure constituted one of the criminal charges against him. In 
Malcolm’s History of Persia (vol i, p. 430) the reader will find several curious 
facts and judicious observations connected with this subject, which strongly tend 
to confirm the statements of our author ; and it there appears indubitably, from 
the native historians, that a minister on the part of the emperor of China and 
Tartary had arrived at the court of Persia about this period, and been consulted 
respecting the currency. 


678. In most states the issue of government paper is the resource of an 
exhausted treasury ; but KubldPs plan seems not to have been confined to the 
substitution of paper for cash in the public disbursements, but to have gone the 
length of endeavouring, by the operation of a forced currency, to draw all the 
specie and bullion of the country into his exchequer ; for, although it is not 
expressly asserted, it is not improbable that the merchandise which he monopo- 
lized in the manner described, and paid for with his notes, was by him disposed of 
for gold and silver. In Siam and many other countries of the further East, the 
king is the principal merchant of his dominions, and no individual can purchase a 
cargo, until his majesty’s agent has exercised the right of pre-emption. 

679. Our author seems to consider this charge of three per cent, for renewing 
the decayed notes, as no more than what was reasonable, and to explain the 
whole system of extortion, with complacency, as affording a proof of the con- 
summate policy and grand resources of his master. It appears that the dynasty 
of the Ming was less exorbitant, and demanded only two per cent. 

Josaphat Barbaro, when he was at Asof in the Crimea, about the year 1450, was 
informed by an intelligent Tartar, who had been on an embassy to Cataio or 
China, that, in quel luogo si spende moneta di carta; laquale ogni anno c 
muiata con nuova stampa et la moneta vecchia in capo dell’ anno si porta alia 
zecca, ove k chi laporta h data altrettanta della nuova e bella ; pagando tutta via 
due per cento di moneta d’argento buona, et la moneta vecchia si butta nel fuoco.” 
Viaggio alia Persia, &c, p. 44, 12mo. It may here be remarked that the expression 
of ^^con nuova stampa,” which directly applies to the thing described in our text, 
serves to obviate the complaint made by the ingenious author of Researches into 
the History of Playing Cards,” that neither Carpini, St. Quintin, Rubruquis, 
nor Marco Polo, have given the least hint upon the subject ” of printing by 
means of stamps or blocks of wood. P. 75. It is much to be regretted ” he 
adds that he (Marco Polo) had no motive to induce him to afford us his 

testimony 
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testimony on tlie subject ; for as most of his facts have been established by the 
evidence of other travellers in later timeSj his book has become one of those 
which may be cited with some degree of safety^ although it was long considered 
little more than a tissue of romantic and improbable fabling .... And there is 
110 reason to doubt but that block-printing was also in use there (in China) ; 
although for some reason, which it is now difficult to divine, no mention is 
made of it in the relation of this intelligent and observing traveller.” P. 87, 


BOOK 11. 

CHAP. XVIII. 
Notes. 


680 . This scheme of finance having the tendency of depriving the manufac- 
turers in gold and silver of the materials of their trade, which were drawn out 
of the market by its vortex, a remedy became necessary for so serious an incon- 
venience, and the demands were accordingly supplied from the treasury. 


CHAPTEU XIX. 

Qf the council of twelve great officers appointed for the affairs of the 
army, and of twelve others, for the general concerns of the empire. 

The Grand Mian selects twelve noblemen of high rank and conse- chap. xix. 
quence (as has been mentioned) whose duty it is to decide upon every 
point respecting the army ; such as the removal of troops from one 
station to another ; the change of officers commanding them j the em- 
ployment of a force where it may be judged necessary ; and the 
numbers which it may be proper to detach upon any particular service, 
according to the degree of its importance. Besides these objects, it is 
their business to distinguish between officera who have given proofs of 
valour in combat, and those who have shewn themselves base and 
cowardly, in order to advance the former and to degrade the lattery 
Thus, if the commander of a thousand has been found to conduct him- 
self in an unbecoming manner, this tribunal considering him to be 
unworthy of the rank he held, reduce him to the command of an 
hundred men. Or, on the contrary, if he has displayed such qualities 
as give claim to promotion, they appoint him coipmander of tep thou- 
sand. All this, however, is done with the. knowtedp^ and subject to 

the 
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BOOK II, the approval of his majesty, to whom they report their opioioti of the 

CHA^ix, officer’s merit or demerit, and who, upon confirming their decision, 
grants to him who is promoted to the command of ten the ’seaid men 
(for example) the tablet or warrant belonging to his rauk^ as before 
described ; and also confers on him large presents, in order to excite 
others to merit the same rewards.®®^ 

The tribunal composed of these twelve nobles is named thai, denoting 
a supreme court, as being responsible to no other than the sovereign.®®^ 
Besides this, tliere is another tribunal, likewise of twelve nobles, 
appointed for the superintendance of every thing that respects the 
government of the thirty-four provinces of the empire. These have in 
Kanbala a large and handsome palace or court, containing many cham- 
bers and halls. For the business of each province there is a presiding 
law-officer, together with several clerks, who have their respective 
apartments in the court, and there transact whatever business is 
necessary to be done for the province to which they belong ; according 
to the directions they receive from the tribunal of twelve. These have 
authority to make choice of persons for the governments of the several 
provinces, whose names are presented to the Grand khan for confirma- 
tion of their appointments and delivery of the tablets of gold or of 
silver appropriated to their ranks. They liave also the superintendence 
of every matter that regards the collection of the revenue, both from 
land and customs, together with its disposal, and have the controul of 
every other department of the state ; with the exception only of what 
relates to the army.®®® This tribunal is named sing, implying that it is a 
second high court,®®* and, like the other, responsible only to the Grand 
khan. But the former tribunal, named thai, which has the administra- 
tion of military affairs, is regarded as superior in rank and dignity to the 
latter.®®® 


NOTES. 

681. The functions of the pingpu or tribunal of war are thus described by 
P. Magalhanes, from whom some later writers have copied almost nerhatim, 

without 
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without acknowledging their obligation : II a la direction de la guerre et des 
armes dans tout I’empire. II choisit et a\ance tons les officiersj il les distribue 
dans les armees, dans les frontieres, dans les forteresses, et dans toutes les 
parties de la Chine : il leve et exerce les soldats : il remplit de grauda 
arsenauxj Sic."" P. 205. On the subject of the tablets here mentioned^ see 
Notes 25 and 516. 


BOOK IL 

CHAP. XIX. 
Notes. 


682. Thai is evidently the tai/ (N® 1121) of De Guigiies’ Chinese Dictionary^ 
which he renders by ^^eminens, altus.” The usual Chinese term for this tribunal 
denotes its mihtar 2/ functions^ but the name in the text is expressly said to refer to 
its supremacy as a court, which the word that or ta^ directly implies. 

V 

683. This grand tribunal for the civil administration of the empire, appears 
to have united in Kuhlal "s time, the objects of two of those six which now 
constitute the official government. La fonction de la premiere de ces coura 

souveraiiies qui s’appellent Lij pou^ est de fournir des mandarins pour toutes 
les provinces de I’empire, de veiller sur lenr conduite, d’examiner leurs 
bonnes ou mauvaises qualitez, d’en rendre compte k I’erapereur, La 

secondecour souveraine, appellee Aow 2?02/, c’est4-dire, grand tresorier du roy, 
a la surintendance des finances, et a le soin du domaine, des tresors, de la 
d6pense, et des revenus de Fempereur, &c. Pour Raider dans ee prodigieux 
detail, elle a quatorze tribunaux subalternes pour les affaires des quatoraie 
a provinces dont est compose I’empire ; car la province de Pe tche li dtaat la 
province de la cour, . . . . jouit en beaucoup de choses des prerogatives de la 
cour et de la maison de I’empereur.” Du Halde, t. ii, p. 23. Besides these 
fifteen provinces of the modern empire (or sixteen including the island of 
Hai-nan), Kublai had under his government all the kingdoms possessed by his 
family, before their conquest of China. In this sense it is that our author speaka 
of thirt)-four provinces as under the jurisdiction of this tribunak ^ 

684. The Chinese terms that present themselves as corresponding in sound to 
this of singhy and having at the same time an appropriate signification, are shig 
(N^ 2938 of the Dictionary), which is rendered by advertere, cognoscere/’ and 
^i;2g(6606)5 by exarainare, considerare; ” both of which, if they can be said 
to differ in sense, are completely applicable to the nature of a high court of 
justice; more so, perhaps, than king (3947) claritas, splendor,” or kfiMg 
(7698) rectum, bonum, perfectum.” That it should have received its appella* 
tion, according to the phrase in Ramusio’s text, from the circumstance of its 
being second to any other tribunal, is not probable in itself nor justifiod by any 
analogy of sound. 

3 A 


685. Tn 
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CHAP XIX and the ping-pu or war tribunal ranks only as fourth of the six high 

courts. That it should have been otherwise under the government of a monarch 
who held the empire of China by the sword, and that in his estimation the depart- 
ment of the army should be paramount to all others, is what might be expected. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Of the places established on all the great roads for supplying post- 
horses ; of the couriers on foot ; and of the mode in 'which the expense 
is defrayed. 

CHAP. XX. From the city of Kanhalu there are many roads leading to the 
difierent provinces, and upon each of these, that is to say, upon every 
great high road, at the distance of twenty-five or thirty miles, accord- 
ingly as the towns happen to be situated, there are stations, with houses 
of accommodation for travellers, called yamh or post-houses.®®^ These 
are large and handsome buildings, having several well furnished apart- 
ments, hung with silk, and provided with every thing suitable to 
persons of rank. Even kings may be lodged at these stations in a 
becoming manner,®®^ as every article required may be obtained from 
the towns and strong places in the vicinity ; and for some of them the 
court makes regular provision. At each station four hundred good 
horses are kept in constant readiness, in order that all messengers going 
and coming upon his majesty’s business, and all ambassadors may have 
relays, and leaving their jaded horses, be supplied with fresh ones.®®® 
Even in mountainous districts, remote from the great roads, where there 
were no villages, and the towns are far distant from each other, his 
majesty has equally caused buildings of the same kind to be erected, 
furnished with every thing necessary, and provided with the usual 
establishment of horses. He sends people to dwell upon the spot, in 
order to cultivate the land, and attend to the service of the post j by 
which means large villages are formed. In consequence of these regu- 
lations. 
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lations, ambassadors to the court, and the royal messengers, go and BOOK IL 
return through every province and kingdom of the empire, with the chap xx. 
greatest convenience and facility in all which the Grand hhan 
exhibits a superiority over every other emperor, king, or human being. 

In his dominions no fewer than two hundred thousand horses are thus 
employed in the department of the post, and ten thousand buildings, 
with suitable furniture, are kept up.®*’® It is indeed so wonderful a 
system, and so effective in its operation, as it is scarcely possible to 
describe. If it be questioned how the population of the country can 
supply sufficient numbers for these duties, and by what means they can 
be victualled, we may answer, that all the idolaters, and likewise the 
Saracens, keep six, eight, or ten women, according to their circum- 
stances, by whom they have a prodigious number of children ; some 
of them as many as thirty sons, capable of following their fathers, in 
arms : whereas with us a man has only one wife, and even although 
she should prove barren, he is obliged to pass his life with her, and is 
by that means deprived of the chance of raising a family. Hence it is 
that our population is so much inferior to theirs. With regard to food, 
there is no deficiency of it, for these people, especially the Tartars, 

Kataians, and inhabitants of the province of Margi (or southern China), 
subsist, for the most part, upon rice, panicum, and millet ; which three 
grains yield, in their soil, an hundred measures for one.®®^ Wheat, 
indeed, does not yield a similar increase, and bread not being in use 
with them, it is eaten only in the form of vermicelli or of pastry. The 
former grains they boil in milk or stew with their meat.®^-^ With them 
no spot of earth is suffered to lie idle, that can possibly be cultivated ; 
and their cattle of different kinds multiply exceedingly, insomuch that 
when they take the field, there is scarcely an individual that does not 
carry with him, six, eight or more horses, for his own personal use. 

From all this may be seen the causes of so large a population, and the 
circumstances that enable them to provide so abundantly for their sub- 
sistence. 

In the intermediate space between the post-houses, there are small 
villages settled at the distance of every three miles, which m^y contain 
one with another, about forty cottages. In these are stationed the foot- 

3 A 2 messengers. 
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messengers, likewise employed in the service of his majesty.®®^ They 
wear girdles round their waists, to which several small bells are attached, 
in order that their coining may be perceived at a distance j and as they 
run only three miles, that is, from one of these foot-stations to another 
next adjoining, the noise serves to give notice of their approach, and 
preparation is accordingly made by a fresh courier to proceed with the 
packet, instantly upon the arrival of the former.®®® Thus it is so 
expeditiously conveyed from station to station, that, in the course of 
two days and two nights, his majesty receives distant intelligence, that, 
in the ordinary mode, could not be obtained in less than ten days ;®®® 
and it often happens that in the fruit season, what is gathered in the 
morning at Kanhalu is conveyed to the Grand IcJian, at Shan-du, by the 
evening of the following day ; although the distance is generally consi- 
dered as ten days journey. At each of these three-mile-stations there 
is a clerk, whose business it is to note the day and hour at which the one 
courier arrives and the other departs ; which is likewise done at all the 
post-houses. Besides this, officers are directed to pay monthly visits to 
every station, in order to examine into the management of them, and 
to punish those couriers who have neglected to use proper diligence. All 
these couriers are not only exempt from the (capitation) tax, but 
also receive from his majesty good allowances. The horses employed in 
this service are not attended with any (direct) expence; the cities, 
towns, and villages in the neighbourhood being obliged to furnish, and 
also to maintain them. By his majesty’s command the governors of the 
cities cause examination to be made by well informed persons, as to the 
number of horses the inhabitants, individually, are capable of supplying. 
The same is done with respect to the towns and villages ; and according 
to their means the requisition is enforced ; those on each side of the 
station contributing their due proportion. The charge of the mainte- 
nance of the horses is afterwards deducted by the cities out of the 
revenue payable to the Grand khan ; inasmuch as the sum for which 
each inhabitant would be liable, is commuted for an equivalent of horses 
or share of horses, which he maintains at the nearest adjoining station.®®^ 


It must be understood, however, that of the four hundred horses the 
whole are not constantly on service at the station, but only two hundred, 

which 
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which are kept there for the space of a month, during which period the 
other half are at pasture ; and at the beginning of the month, these in 
their turn take the duty, whilst the former have time to recover their 
flesh j each alternately relieving the other. Where it happens that there 
is a river or a lake which the couriers on foot, or the horsemen, are un- 
der the necessity of passing, the neighbouring cities are obliged to keep 
three or four boats in continual readiness for that purpose ; and where 
there is a desert of several days’ journey, that does not admit of any 
habitation, the city on its borders is obliged to furnish horses to such 
persons as ambassadors to and from the court, that they may be enabled 
to pass the desert; and also to supply provisions to them and their 
suite : but cities so circumstanced have a remuneration from his majesty. 
Where the post stations lie at a distance from the great road, the horses 
are partly those of his majesty, and are only 'in part furnished by the 
cities and towns of the district. 

When it is necessary that the messengers should proceed with extraor- 
dinary dispatch, as in the cases of giving information of disturbance in 
any part of the country, the rebellion of a chief, or other important 
matter, they ride two hundred, or sometimes two hundred and fifty 
miles in the course of a day.®®® On such occasions they carry with 
them the tablet of the gerfalcon as a signal of the urgency of their 
business and the necessity for dispatch.®®® When two messengers take 
their departure together from the same place, mounted upon good fleet 
horses (there is a spirit of emulation between them^®®); they gird their 
bodies tight, bind a cloth round their heads, and push their horses to 
the greatest speed. As they approach the post-house, they sound a loud 
kind of horn, in order that horses may be in readiness when they ar- 
rive.^®^ These they find fresh and in a state for work ; they spring upon 
them, and changing in the same manner at every stage, until the day 
closes, they perform a journey of two hundred and fifty miles. In cases 
of great emergency they continue their course during the night, and if 
there should be no moon, they are accompanied to the next station by 
persons on foot, who run before them with lights ; when of course they 
do not make the same expedition as in the day time, the light bearers 

not 
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not being able to exceed a certain pace*^^^ Messengers qualified to un- 
dergo this extraordinary degree of fatigue, are held in high estirna- 


tionJ^^ 


NOTES. 

686. This word, which in Ramusio’s text is printed lamb^ we find to he ianU in 
the Basle edition, ianbi in the older Latin, and iamb or, as we should write it, 
7/amb^ in the B. M. manuscript ; and there explained by the terra of mansiones 

equorum.” It is evident therefore that the I for in the Italian, is a mistake 
of transcription, and we may conclude the word to be the Persian yam or 'idm 

which Meninski translates, stationarius, veredus seu veredarius equus,” 
but which, in the following passage from the journal of Shah ambassadors, 

is made to denote the inn or post-house (agreeably to our author’s use of it), and 
not the post-horses : Enfin ils arrivoient tons les jours (says this Persian 

account of their progress through Kataia or China) dans un jam ou logement, 
et chaque semaine dans une ville.” P. 5. Meninski remarks that it belongs to 
the dialect spoken in Korasmia, which at the period of its conquest by Jengiz* 
khan and his sons, was amongst the most civilized countries of Asia, and the 
most likely to have had establishments of that nature. Dans toutes les villes 
qui sont sur les grandes routes ” says P. Bouvet il y a ordinairement des 
Yama^ c’est-^dire, des bureaux oi Ton entretient plus de 100 ou 150 chevaux 
de poste ; et quand les villes sont trop eloignees les unes des autres, il y a des 
postes entre deux.” Du Halde, t. i, p. 95. By the Chinese their post-houses 
are termed tchan or chan^ and twenty-five to thirty miles is said to be their dis- 
tance from each other. The Persian marhileh and man%U equally signify, a 
stage or halting place, after a day’s journey (of about thirty miles).” The 
statio, m aiisio, of the Greeks, was of the same nature. 

687. By kings ” are here meant persons of that rank ivhich the Chinese 
term mng^ and the Portuguese regulo* They may be compared to the princes of 
the German empire, or to the Hindu rajas under the Moghul government. 

688. To those who form their judgment of the ancient establishments of 
the Chinese empire from modern descriptions, this number of horses at each 
station or the end of feach day’s ordinary journey, may appear improbable; but 
the assertion is justified by the authority of the same journal that has so often 
served to throw light upon our author’s relations^ although written subsequently 

to 
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to his time by about a century and a half. An logement de chaque jonrn^e’’ 
- say the ambassadors on fournissoit quatre cens cinquante tant chevaux qn’dnes 
et mulets, avec cinquante-six chariots pour les 'ambassadeurs .... Les chariots 
sont tirez par un grand nonibre d’hommes qui les tireot avec des cordes d’un 
logement a un autre, quelque pluie qu’il fasse, quelque montagnes que Ton ait 
a passer, et quelque difficiles que soient les chemins.” P. 4. 

6S9. By ambassadors, in Chinese history and accounts of China, we are to 
understand not only the representatives of foreign princes, to whom we confine 
the term, but every petty vassal of the empire, or deputy of such vassal, who re- 
pairs to the court, invested with a public character. Those of the first mentioned 
class wei*e in the practice of taking under their protection, as a part of their suite, 
large bodies of traders, who by that means had an opportunity of introducing their 
goods into the country, in contravention of the established regulations, but obvi- 
ously with the connivance of the governors of frontier towns, and perhaps of the 
court itself. This is avowed by Shah RoW^ ambassadors, and particularly de- 
scribed by Benedict Goez, who, himself, travelled in the capacity of a merchant. 

690. An inconsistency in the numbers, not easy to reconcile, presents itself in 
this place ; for if by ten thousand buildings are meant so many post-houses, the 
total number of horses, instead of being two hundred thousand, should amount 
to four millions. It is probable that a cipher should be cut off from the former, 
and that, for ten, we should read one thousand, which would bring the error 
within moderate bounds ; or, it may be intended to include in that number the 
stations, at short intervals, for couriers on foot. 

691. The modern accounts of Chinese polygamy or concubinage lead us to 
suppose that it is not common amongst the lower classes of society. La loi 
says De Guignes fils, ne permet qu’a Fempereur, aux grands et aux mandarins 

Fusage des concubines ; elle le defend au peuple, 4 moins que Fepouse ne soit 
sterile • . . Cette loi n’est pas suivie a la lettre. . . Chez les particulars les 
« concubines sont regues sans formality ; elies sont sous la dependance de Fepouse 
legitime.’’ T. ii, p. 283. It is among the upper ranks only and a few wealthy 
merchants,” says Barrow, where a plurality of wives are to be found.. Every 

great officer of state has his haram consisting of six, eight, or ten wommi, 
according to his circumstances, &c. Every merchant also of Canton has Ms 
seraglio; but a poor man finds one wife quite sufficient for all his wantsy and 
the children of one woman as many, and sometimes more, than he is abte to 
support.” Trav. in China, p. 148. It appears from hence tiia% whatever tike 
law may be, no restraint, in fact, but that of p>vei% prevenfe them from 
indulging in the plhrali% of wMoh our ar^or 

692. In 
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692 , la Sumatra the rate of produce of up-laad rice is reckoned at eighty, and 
of low-land, at an hundred and twenty for one. This increase, so disproportionate 
to what is known in Europe, I have ventured to attribute rather to the saving of 
grain in the mode of sowing, than to any superior fertility of soil. See Hist, of 
Sumatra, ed. 3, p. 77. See also Voy. a Peking &c. par De Guignes fils, i. iii, 
p. 332 , 

693 , Dans les provinces septentrionales ’’ says De Guignes ou Ton recolte 
du ble et de Forge, on rediiit le grain en farine ; on en fait des espSces de 
galettes minces, qu’on fait cuire dans une po^le .... Les Chinois font avec la 
farine une grande quantite de vermicelle; nous en vimes beaucoup dans notre 
voyage .... On mange dans le nord le millet cuit en forme de galettes ou en 
bouille.” T. iii, p. 34 : 2 . A sti^onger proof of our author’s fidelity cannot be 

required, than is afforded by the minute agreement of these observations on the 
use made of certain grains as articles of food. 

694- Upon the road” says Bell we met with many turrets, called post- 
houses, erected at certain distances from one another. . . These places are guarded 
by a few soldiers, who run a- foot, from one post to another, with great speed; 
carrying letters or dispatches that concern the emperor. . . The distance of one 
post-house from another is usually five Chinese// or miles ... I compute five of 
their miles to be about two and an half English.” Vol. i, p. 310. Xly a 
aussi des postes reglees et disposees de trois en trois miles ; mais il n’est pas 
permis aux particuliers de s’en servir, et elles son! reservces pour les couriers 
de FEmpereur, et pour les affaires qui concernent le gouverneraent.” Lett. 
<dif. t. xviii, p. 314. 

695. The use of bells for this purpose would seem, from what is stated by De 
Guignes, to be now confined to the messengers on horseback : Les chevaux 

des couriers ” he says “ portent des sonnettes au cou .... afin qu’on soit averti 
de leur arrivee.” T. ii, p. 223 , It is likely, however, that the foot-messengers, 
jhave some similar mode of making known their approach. 

696. An active man may, with perfect ease, run three miles at the rate of 
eight miles in the hour, and consequently one hundred and ninety-two miles 
might be performed by successive couriers, in twenty-four hours, or nearly four 
hundred miles in two days and nights : but if by the ordinary mode ” is to be 
understood ten stages of thirty miles, it is only necessary that three hundred miles 
should be performed in that time; which is at the rate of six miles in the hour. 
It appears from the newspapers that in the months of July and August 1817, a 
man walked 1050 miles in twenty successive days, at a place near Oxford# 

697. It 
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697. It is not easy to comprehend to whom it is meant that this establishment 
was not attended with expense. If deducted from the amount of taxes to which 
the inhabitants were otherwise liable, it was ultimately a charge upon the 
revenue of the monarch. The whole is far from being clear, but the probable 
meaning is, that it was without expence, ultimately, to the individuals who 
performed the duty. 
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698. To those who are acquainted with what has been frequently done by 
horsemen in England, there is nothing extraordinary, much less incredible, in 
such a journey performed by a Tartar courier. 


699. Our government-messengers wear a silver greyhound on the jacket, for 
the same object. 


700. The part of the sentence between brackets, is added to make the sense 
complete ; which it is not in Ramusio’s text. In other translations the difficulty 
has been avoided by omitting what is said of the dispatch of two couriers. 

701. For the horn a Chinese gong has been substituted in modern times. hea 
courriers says Du Halde trouvent toujours des chevaux pr^ts, et afin 
qu’on n’y manque pas, un ou deux lys avant qoe d’arriver, il frappe fortement 
et k diverses reprises sur un bassin^ afin d’avertir qu’on selle promptement le 
cheval, s’il ne I’etoit pas encore.” T. ii, p. 53. This is not consistent with 

what is stated from De Guignes, in Note 695, respecting the small bells attached 
to the horses’ necks, for the same purpose ; but which our author says belonged to 
the foot-messengers only. 

702. Lorsque pour eviter les chaleurs on voyage pendant la nuit, ... on 
prend des guides sur les lieux, qui portent des torches allum^es .... On en 
change de lieue en lieue ; chaque torche qui a six k sept pieds de long, dure 
pres d’une heure.” P. 55. 

703. On en a vu ” says De Guignes ne mettre que om^e jours pour se rendre 
de Peking a Quanton ; c’est plus de cinquante lieues par jour. 11s re^oivent 
dans ces cas extraordinaires un bouton pour recompense.” T. ii, p. 223. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Of the relief afforded hy the Grand khan to all the prounees of Ms empire, 
in times of dearth or mortality of cattle. 

The Grand khan sends every year his commissioners to ascertain 
whether any of his subjects have suffered in their crops of corn from 
unfavourable weathei', from storms of wind or violent rains, or by lo- 
custs, worms, or any other plague ; and in such cases he not only re- 
frains from exacting the usual tribute of that year, but furnishes them 
from his granaries with so much corn as is necessary for their subsist- 
ence, as well as for sowing their land. With this view, in times of 
great plenty, he causes large purchases to be made of such kinds of 
grain as are most serviceable to them, which is stored in granaries pro- 
vided for the purpose in the several provinces, and managed with such 
care as to ensure its keeping for three or four years, without damage.^®^ 
It is his command, that these granaries be always kept full, in order to 
provide against times of scarcity ; and when, in such seasons, he dis- 
poses of the grain for money, he requires for four measures no more 
than the purchaser would pay for one measure in the market. In like 
manner where there has been a mortality of cattle in any district, he 
makes good the loss to the sufferers from those belonging to himself, 
which he has received as his tenth of produce in other provinces. All 
his thoughts, indeed, are directed to the important object of assisting 
the people whom he governs, that they may be enabled to live by their 
labour and improve their substance.’'*^ We must not omit to notice a 
peculiarity of his majesty ; that where an accident has happened by 
lightning to any herd of cattle, flock of sheep, or other domestic 
animals, whether the property of one or more persons, and however 
large the herd may be, he does not demand the tenth of the increase 
of such cattle during three years; and so also if a ship laden with mer- 
chandize has been struck by lightning, he does not collect from her any 
custom or share of her cargo ; considering the accident as an ill omen. 
God, he says, has shewn himself to be displeased with the owner of the 

goods. 
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goods, and he is unwilling that property bearing the mark of divine BOOK II. 
wrath should enter his treasury.^®® chapIoci 


NOTES. 

704. In such times (of scarcity) the emperor of China ” says Staunton * . • . 
orders the granaries to be opened; he remits the taxes to those who are 
visited by misfortunes ; he aflFords assistance to enable them to retrieve their 
affairs.” yol. ii, p. 89. In China ” says Barrow there are no great farmers 
who store their grain to throw into the market in seasons of scarcity. In such 
seasons the only resource is that of the government opening its magazinesj and 
restoring to the people that portion of their crop which it had demanded from 
them as the price of its protection. And this being originally only a tenth 
part, out of which the monthly subsistence of every officer and soldier had 
already been deducted, the remainder is seldom adequate to the wants of the 
people. Insurrection and rebellion ensue,’’ P.585, Le gouvernement ” 

says De Guignes a fait construire de grands magasins pour conserver les 
grains. On en voit de considerables a Peking et a Tong4cheou pour subvenir 
aux besoins de la capitale. II j en a aussi dans chaque province ; mais ces 
magasins sent mal adrainistres.” T. iii, p. 64, II n’y a gu^re d’ann^es ” 
says Du Halde qu’il (Fempereur) n’exempte quelque province de tout tribut, 
lorsqu’elle a ete afflig^e de la disette, ou de quelque autre calamity.” T. ii, 
p. 15. The practice of selling from the rojal magazines, for the relief of the 
inhabitants in times of scarcity, is also noticed by the Arabian travellers of the 
ninth century. Auciennes Relat, p, SI, 203, 

705. The edicts of the Chinese emperors, even of such as were kept by their 
eunuchs and other favourites in profound ignorance of the affairs of their empire^ 
are filled with sentiments expressive of the most tender and anxious concern for 
the welfare of their people, whom they term their children. In Kubld^s actions 
there was probably no affectation of philanthropy; but from his general 
character it may be suspected that a regard for his own interest was the motive 
that actuated his benevolence to his Chinese subjects, of whose loyalty he always 
shewed himself suspicious. 

706. No direct proof of the existence of this superstition in China, has pre- 
sented itself. That thunder and lightning are regarded with feelings of extraor- 
dinary terror, is evident from the frightful representations of the deity who 
presides over and is supposed to wield this engine of divine wrath, In the 

original from whence the annexed figure ’’ mp Staunton has been taken, 
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BOOK II. “ the dreadful eflFects of this terrific spirit beneath the clouds are pointed out by the 
“ appearance of animals struck dead and lying prostrate on the ground, build' 

CHAP. XXL overturned, and trees torn up by the roots.” Vol. ii, p. 305. 

Notes. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

Of the trees ivhich he causes to be planted at the sides of the roads, and of 
the order in which they are kept. 

CHAP.xxir. Theee is another regulation adopted by his majesty, equally orna- 
mental and useful. At both sides of the public roads he causes trees to 
be planted, of a kind that become large and tall, and being only two 
paces asunder, they serve (besides the advantage of their shade in sum- 
mer) to point out the road (when the ground is covered with snow)j 
which is of great assistance and affords much comfort to travellers.^’’^ 
This is done along all the high roads, where the nature of the soil ad- 
mits of plantation ; but when the way lies through sandy deserts or over 
rocky mountains, where it is impossible to have trees, he orders stones- 
to be placed and columns to be erected, as marks for guidance. He 
also appoints officers of rank, whose duty it is to see that all these are 
properly arranged and the roads constantly kept in good order. Besides 
the motives that have been assigned for these plantations, it may he 
added that the Grand khan is the more disposed to make them, from 
the circumstance of his diviners and astrologers having declared that 
those who plant trees are rewarded with long life.^°® 


NOTES. 

707. II y a de certaines provinces ” says Du Halde, “ ou les grands chemins 
“ sont comme autant de grandes allees, bordees d’arbres fort hauts.” T. ii, p. 52. 
De Guignes describes the high roads of the provinces through which he travelled, 
as generally planted with trees. T. ii, p. 215-16. The paces by which the distance 
of.the trees is estimated by our author, must be understood as geometric or Euman, 
. paces 
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paces of five feet, and even on that scale the interval is too small. It is not im- 
probable that he may in this instance, as well as in other parts of the work, have 
expressed himself in the measures of the country, which are rendered by Italian 
terms not strictly corresponding ; or the passage may have been corrupted. The 
explanatory words between brackets, are added in the translation. 


BOOK. n. 

CHAP. xxn. 
Notes. 


708. Solicitous as our author appears to be on all occasions, to represent his 
master’s splendid qualities in the most advantageous light, this and some other 
admissions of the same kind, with respect to the motives by which he might have 
been actuated, are strong marks of his ingenuousness. It has been observed in 
Note 472, that superstition was a prominent feature in Kuhlai's character. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of the hind of mm wade in the prownce of Kataia ; and of the stones 
used there for burnings in the manner of charcoal. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of the province of Kataia drink chap, xxiih 
a sort of wine made from rice mixed with a variety of spices and drugs. 

This beverage, or wine as it may be termed, is so good and well- 
flavoured, that they do not wish for better. It is clear, bright, and 
pleasant to the taste, and being (made) very hot, has the quality of 
inebriating sooner than any other.^®® 

Throughout this province there is found a sort of black stone, which 
they dig out of the mountains where it runs in veins. When lighted, it 
burns like charcoal, and retains the fire much better than wood j in- 
somuch that it may be preserved during the night, and in the morning 
be found still burning. These stones do not flame, excepting a little 
when first lighted, but during their ignition give out a considerable 
heat. It is true there is no scarcity of wood in the country, but the 
multitude of inhabitants is so immense, and their stoves and baths,, 
which they are continually heating, so numerous, that the quantity 
could not supply the demand } for there is no person who does not 
1 frequent 
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frequent the warm bath at least three times in the week, and during 
the winter, daily, if it is in their power. Every man of rank or wealth 
has one in his house, for his own use ; and the fetock of wood must 
soon prove inadequate to such consumption ; whereas these stones may 
be had in the greatest abundance, and at a cheap rate/^^ 


NOTES. 

709. Le vin, ou plutOt la Were Chinoise’’ says Du Halde se fait avec une 
espece de ris particulier. II faut, quand il est presque cuit^ y ajouter certaines 
drogues, pour le faire lever.’’ T. ii, p. 307, note. Leur vin ” says De 

Guignes se fait avec de I’eau dans laquelle on a mis fermenter du millet ou du 
riz. L’eau de-vie est composee avec du gros millet ou du riz sauvage, niaccre 
dans I’eau avec un levain pour hater la fermentation : on passe ensuite la li- 
queur a I’alaraWc .... Les Chinois la boivent chaiide, aussi que leur vin.” 
T. ii, p. 278. Les Chinois ” says P. Parennin ne boivent ni vin ni raque 
qu’ils ne Taieiit fait chauffer.” Lett. edif. t. xxii, p. 185, ed. 1781. A detailed 
account of the manufacture is given in voL xviii, p. 190, of the same collection. 

710. This circumstantial account of the use made by the Chinese of pit or fossil 
coal, at a period when its properties were so little known in Europe, will de- 
servedly be thought an interesting record of the fact, as well as a proof of 
undoubted genuineness and originality on the part of our author. Les mines 

de charbon de pierre sont en si grande quantity dans les provinces,” says Du 
Halde, qu’il n’y a apparemment aucun royaume au monde, oil il y en ait tant, 
et de si abondantes. Il s’en trouve sans nombre dans les montagnes des provin- 
ces de Chen'^si^ de Chan-si et de Pe-che-li : aussi s’en sert-on pour tous les four** 
neaux des ouvriers, dans les cuisines de toutes les maisons, et dans les hypo- 
caustes des chambres qu’on allume tout I’hyver. Sans un pareil secours, ces 
peoples auroient peine a vivre dans des pays si froids, ou le bois de chauffage 
est rare, et par consequent tres-cher.” T. i, p. 29. Nous avons eu ” says 
P. d’Entrecolles vingt jours de suite, par intervalle, quelqties legers tremble- 
mens; il y en a eu de semblables a cent lieues aux environs do Peking; on 
croit qu’ils ont ete caus6s par les mines que se tronvent dans les montagnes 
qu’on decouvre k Toccident de Peking, d’oii Ton tire tout le charbon de terre 
qni se consume dans le pays.” Lett. ^dif. t. xix, p. 93. Stoves ” says Staun- 
ton are common in large buildings. They are fed from without with fossil coal, 
found plentifully in the neighbourhood.” Vol. ii, p. 338. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of the great and admirahle liberality exercised by the Grand khan towards 
the poor of Kanbalu and other persons who apply for relief at Ms 
court. 

It has been already stated that his majesty distributes large quantities BOOK II. 
of grain to his subjects (in the provinces). We shall now speak of his xxiv. 
great charity to, and provident care of the poor in the city of Kanbalu. 

Upon his being apprized of any respectable family that had lived in easy 
circumstances, being by misfortunes reduced to poverty, or who, in 
consequence of infirmities, are unable to work for their living or to 
raise a supply of any kind of grain : to a family in that situation he 
gives what is necessary for their year’s consumption, and at the 
customary period they present themselves before the officers who 
manage the department of his majesty’s expences and who reside in a 
palace where that business is transacted j to whom they deliver a state- 
ment in writing of the quantity furnished to them in the preceding 
year ; according to which they receive also for the present. He provides 
in like manner for their clothing ; which he has the means of doing 
from his tenths of wool, silk, and hemp. These materials he has 
woven Into the different sorts of cloth, in a house erected for that pur- 
pose, where every artisan is obliged to work one day in the week for his 
majesty’s service. Garments made of the stuffs thus manufactured, he 
orders to be given to the poor families above described, as they are 
wanted for their winter and their summer dresses. He also has clothing 
prepared for his armies, and in every city has a quantity of woollen 
cloth woven, which is paid for from the amount of the tenths levied at 
the place.^^i 

It should be known that the Tartars, when they followed their 
original customs* and had not yet adopted the religion of the idolaters, 
were not in the practice of bestowing alms, and when a necessitous 
man applied to them, they drove him away with injurious expressions, 

saying, 
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BOOK 11 . saying, “ Begone, with your complaint of a bad season, which God 
CHA^xiv, “ Ibas sent you : had he loved you, as it appears he loves me, you 
“ would have prospered as I do.” But since the wise men of the 
idolaters and especially the baksis, already mentioned,^i3 repre- 
sented to his majesty that providing for the poor is a good work and 
highly acceptable to their deities, he has relieved their wants in the 
manner stated, and at his court none are denied food who come to ask 
it.^1* Not a day passes in which there are not distributed, by the regu- 
lar officers, twenty thousand vessels of rice, millet, and panicum.’'^'^ 
By reason of this admirable and astonishing liberality which his majesty 
exercises towards the pooi*, the people all adore him as a divinity.^^* 


NOTES. 

711. At the present day the manufacture of woollen cloth or stuffs in China is 
very inconsiderable, but it may have been affected in the course of several centu- 
ries by the importations from Europe, which are known to have progressively 
increased. For its existence in the seventeenth we have the authority of the 
missionaries. “ Quoy qu’on ne voye pas dans cette empire ” says P. Magalhanes 
“ des draps de laine pareils a ceux dont nous nous servons on Europe, il y a 

toutefois diverses sortes de serges et quelques-unes tres-fines et tr6s-precieuses, 
“ do couleur de cendre et de canelle, dont ordinairement les vieillards et les 
“ personnes de consideration s’habillent durant I’hyver.” Nouv. Relat. de la 
Chine, p. 175. 

719. If this imputation of uncharitableness was not merely a Chinese calumny, 
it must mean that the Tartars, during their wandering, military life, paid little 
attention to their poor, which, in a more regular state of society (such as that 
of the Chinese) they found to be an unavoidable duty. We have no reason to 
suppose that even amongst the rudest savages, individual assistance is denied to 
a companion when in distress. The principles or feelings of human nature are 
every where the same. 

713. Respecting the priests of Fo or Buddha, called BoksM by the Persians, 
Ho-shang by the Chinese, and Borises by Europeans, (from a Japanese word) 
see Note 475. 


714. That 
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714. That our author did not attribute this meritorious exertion of influence to BOOK II. 
the Christian rather than to the Heathen priests, is an instance of his candour. 

The former, it is true, were Nestorians. 

Notes. 

715. Purchas translates scMtfeife by “crowns” (ecus), and supposes that grain 
to the amount of twenty thousand of that coin was distributed daily ; but the 
dictionaries tell us that the Italian scudeUa is the French icuelle, a pipkin or 
porringer ; and this meaning is the more simple and natural of the two. 

716. “ He appears to his subjects ” says Staunton ” as standing almost in the 
“ place of Providence, in their favour.” Vol. ii, p. 90. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Of the Astrologers of the city qf Kcmbalu. 

ThisSre are in the city of KanbalUt amongst Christians, Saracens, and chap. xxv. 
Kataians, about five thousand astrologers and prognosticators,’'^^ for 
whose food and clothing the Grand khan provides in the same manner as 
he does for the poor families abovementioned j and who are in the con- 
stant exercise of their art. They have their astrolabes upon which are 
described the planetary signs, the hours (at which they pass the meri- 
dian), and their several aspects, for the whole year. The astrologers 
(or almanac-makers) of each distinct sect annually proceed to the exami- 
nation of their respective tables, in order to ascertain from thence the 
course of the heavenly bodies, and their relative positions for every 
lunation. They discover therein what the' state of the weather shall be, 
from the paths and configurations of the planets in the different signs, 
and thence foretell the peculiar phenomena of each month j that in 
such a month, for instance, there shall be thunder and storms j in such 
another, earthquakes; in another, strokes of lightning and violent 
rains ; in another, diseases, mortality, wars, discords, conspiracies. As 
they find the matter in their astrolabes, so they declare it will come to 
pass ; adding, however, that God, according to his good pleasure, may 

SC do 
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do more or less than they have set down.^i® They write their predic- 
tions for the year, upon certain small squares, which are caled takuinl^ 
and these they sell, for a groat a piece, to all persons who are desirous 
of peeping into futurity Those whose predictions are found to be 
the more generally correct, are esteemed the most perfect masters of 
their art, and are consequently the most honoured.’'^'* When any per- 
son forms the design of executing some great work, of performing a 
distant journey in the way of commerce, or of commencing any other 
undertaking, and is desirous of knowing what success may be likely to 
attend it, he has recourse to one of these astrologers, and informing 
him that he is about to proceed on such an expedition, inquires in what 
disposition the heavens appear to be at the time. The latter thereupon 
tells him that before he can answer, it is necessary he should be informed 
of the year, the month, and the hour in which he was born, and that 
having learned these particulars he will then proceed to ascertain in 
what respects the constellation that was in the ascendantat his nati vity, 
corresponds with the aspect of the celestial bodies at the time of making 
the inquiry. Upon this comparison he grounds his prediction of the 
favourable or unfavourable termination of the adventure.^^^ 

It should be observed that the Tartars compute their time by a cycle 
of twelve years ; to the first of which they give the name of the lion, to 
the second year, that of the ox, to the third, the dragon, to the fourth, 
the dog j and so of the rest, until the whole of the twelve have elapsed. 
When a person, therefore, is asked in what year he was born, he replies, 
in the course of the year of the lion, upon such a day, at such an hour 
and minute ; all of which has been carefully noted by his parents in a 
book. Upon the completion of the twelve years of the cycle, they 
return to the first, and continually repeat the same series.*^^^ 


NOTES. 

717. To account for this extraordinary number of astrologers, we must sup- 
pose that the priests of every description were adepts in the occidt art. 


718. How 
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718. How humiliating is the reflection, that in the present enlightened age, BOOKIL 
and in a country like ours, which boasts its eminence in science and philosophy, 

the publication that has bj far the most extensive sale, is an almanac calculated to 
impose on the credulity of the lower classes of the community, by pretending to 
a supernatural knowledge precisely similar to what is here described, and 
expressed in nearly the same terms. Even in those almanacs which persons of 
liberal education are compelled (from the want of better) to make use of, a con- 
siderable portion of every page is childishly devoted to prognostications of the 
weather, that are continually falsified, and never read but to be ridiculed. Would 
it not be for the interest as well as the credit of the persons who are privileged to 
coinpile them, if the same space were to be filled with columns containing rati- 
onal instruction founded on experience, and exhibiting, for example, the actual 
phenomena of the preceding year ? 

719. II s’en xeni aussi un tres-grand nombre ” says De Guignes, parce 
que chaque individu cherche a se procurer un livre qui le guide dans ies op6ra- 
tions futures de la vie.” Voyage, t. ii, p. 419. In regard to the word ia-hni-ni^ 

I am aware how little dependence can be placed upon a seeming resemblance of 
sound, in Chinese etymology, yet it may be allowable to remark that in De 
Guignes’ dictionary the monosyllable houe^ (which an Italian would write Mei) 
is explained by C^ract^re du cycle, lequel est employe pour marquer le terns.” 

(N° 6479). 

720i In later times the publication of the Chinese almanac has been an aflair 
of government, and none is circulated but under the sanction of the emperor ; the 
astronomical part being computed by Europeans and the astrological part invented 
by the Chinese. “ Tous les ans ” says Du Halde on publie un calendrier an 
frais de Fempereur, dans lequel les oflSciers subalternes du tribunal des mathe- 
^ matiques, afin de le vendre plus cher, ne manquent pas d’inserer ces jours 
heureux et malheureux, qu’ils distinguent, selon les principes de leur astrolo- 
gie judiciaire.” T. ii, p. 285. 

721. “ Plusieurs sont persuades ” adds the same writer que les €v6iiemens 
dependent de la disposition du ciel . . . qu’il est important k chacun de bien 
observer la diversite et la difference de ces terns, pour les entreprises des voy- 
ages, des traites, des negociations, et des mariages, pour s’aller presenter an 
^ gouverneur et a I’empereur, afin d’obtenir des grdces, et pour autres choses 
«« semblables.” Ibid. It appears, however, that the astrologers of Peking were 
not exempt from the suspicion of sometimes using flagitious means to make the 
events tally with their prophecies ; of which the journal of Shak Mokk^s ambas- 
sadors affords a remarkable instance. Les astrologues du Khatai* ” they observe 

S C 2 avoient 
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avoient proaostiqiie que cette annee le palais de Femperear seroit eniommagS 
dm feUj et cetie prediction fut le sujet de cette illumination. Les emirs (man- 
darins) s’etant assembles, Fempereur leur fit un festin, et les I'egala.” Three 
months afterwards we find the following passage : La nuit suivante, par nn 
d6cret de Dieu, le feu prit au nouveau palais de Fempereur, non sans quelque 
soup^on de quelque fourberie des astrologues. L’appartement principal qui 
avoit quatre-vingt coudees de long et trente de large ... fut entierement brfile.’^ 
P. 9-12. 


722, Les Tartares ” says De Guignes p. out aussi un cycle de douze ans. 
Les denominations de chaque annee sent prises des noms de diiBFerens animaux ; 
ainsi Fon disoit Fannee de la soiiris, du bcBuf, (See. poor dire la premiere on la 
seconde annee; et a la fin des donze annees on recommen^oit de la meme 
fa^on. Les Chinois ont quelquefois fait usage de cc cjcle.’’ Hist, des Huns, 
t. i, p. xlvii. In the names of the years, as furnished by different writers, there 
is some variation, but according to the xnost modern of the authorities they are 
as follows: “ the rat, ox, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, horse, sheep, monkey, 
cock, dog, and hog ; ” from whence it appears that our author’s account of the 
cycle is not merely imperfect, hut incorrect, if he really placed the names in the 
order in which they are given in the text. By the lion, (as has already been 
shewn in Note 638) is meant the tiger; but this animal, instead of being the first 
of the series, is only the third, and '-hould follow, instead of preceding the ox; 
nor does the dragon or the dog belong to those numerical years to which they 
are assigned. What he has said is fully sufficient to evince a general acqoaiiqt- 
ance with the Tartar calendar, and probably what he wrote, or dictated, amounted 
to this ; that each of the twelve years bore the name of au animal, such as the 
lion, ox, dog, &c. ; without any intention of furnishing an exact list. It is also 
not impossible that the respect paid to the king of beasts may have induced some 
transcriber to give him place before the ox and other ignoble animals. It is 
remarkable that neither in the Latin versions, nor in the early Italian epitome is 
any thing said on the subject of the Tartar cycle, the system of which might 
have been thought too ridiculous for publication. 




CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Of the religion of the Tartars ; of the opinions they hold respecting the 
soul; and of some of their customs. 

As has already been observed, these people are idolaters, and for BOOK 11. 
deities, each person has a tablet fixed up against a high part of the wall chaTxxvi 
of his chamber, upon which is written a name, that serves to denote the 
high, celestial, and sublime God ; and to this they pay daily adoration, 
with incense burning Lifting up their hands and then striking their 
faces against the floor three times, they implore from him the blessings 
of sound intellect and health of body j without any further petition. 

Below this, on the floor, they have a statue which they name Natigai, 
which they consider as the God of all terrestrial things, or, whatever is 
produced fiom the earth. They give him a wife and children,^25 
worship him in a similar manner, burning incense, raising their hands, 
and bending to the floor. To him they pray for seasonable weather, 
abundant crops, increase of family, and the like. They believe the 
soul to be immortal, in this sense, that immediately upon the death of 
a man, it enters into another body, and that accordingly as he has acted 
virtuously or wickedly during his life, his future state will become, pro- 
gressively, better or worse.^^e jf be a poor man, and has conducted 
himself worthily and decently, he will be re-born, in the first instance, 
from the womb of a gentlewoman, and become, himself, a gentleman j 
next from the womb of a lady of rank, and become a nobleman ; thus 
continually ascending in the scale of existence, until he be united to 
the divinity. But if, on the contrary, being the son of a gentleman, 
he has behaved unworthily, he will, in his next state, be a clown, and 
at length a dog ; continually descending to a condition more vile than 
the preceding.^2^ 

Their style of conversation is courteous j tliey salute each other 
politely, with countenances expressive of satisfaction,^® have an air of 
good breeding, and eat their victuals with particular cleanliness. To their 

parents 
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parents they shew the utmost reverence/^® but should it happen that a 
child acts disrespectfully to, or neglects to assist his parents in their 
necessity, there is a public tribunal, whose especial duty it is to punish 
with severity the crime of filial ingratitude, when the circumstance is 
known.^30 Malefactors guilty of various crimes, who are apprehended 
and thrown into prison, are executed by strangling, but such as 
remain till the expiration of three years, being the time appointed by 
his majesty for a general gaol delivery, and are then liberated, have a 
mark imprinted upon one of their cheeks, that they may be recognised.’'^^ 

The present Grand Jdmji has prohibited all species of gambling and 
other modes of cheating, to which the people of this country are 
addicted, more than any others upon earth j and as an argument for 
deterring them from the practice, he says to them (in his edict), “ I 
“ subdued you by the power of my sword, and consequently whatever 
“ you possess belongs of right to me : if you gamble therefore, you 
“ are sporting with my property.” He does not, however, take any 
thing arbitrarily, in virtue of this right. The order and regularity 
observed by all ranks of people, when they present themselves before 
his majesty, ought not to pass unnoticed. When they approach within 
half a mile of the place where he happens to be, they shew their res- 
pect for his exalted character, by assuming a humble, placid, and 
quiet demeanour ; insomuch that not the least noise, nor the voice of 
any person calling out, or even speaking aloud, is heard.^^"* Every 
man of rank carries with him a small vessel, into which he spits, so 
long as he continues in the hall of audience ; no one daring to spit on 
the floor ; and this being done, he replaces the cover, and makes a 
salutation. They are accustomed likewise to take with them handsome 
kuskins made of white leather,^"*® and when they reach the court, but 
before they enter the hall (for which they wait a summons from his 
majesty) they put on these white buskins, and give those in which they 
had walked, to the care of the servants. This practice is observed that 
they may not soil the beautiful carpets, which are curiously wrought 
with silk and gold, and exhibit a variety of colours.^^^ 


NOTES. 
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NOTES- 


723- The custom of paying adoration to a written tablet instead of the image 
or representation of a deity^ was properly Kataian rather than Tartar^ but it 
might have been adopted by the latter people along with other Chinese practices^ 
and especially by the emperor. The words inscribed are tkn heaven, hoang4ten 
supreme heaven, shang4i sovereign lord. Le mot tien^ ciel ” says De Guignes 
f. est pris indifferemment pour I’^tre supreme et pour le ciel visible.” T. ii, 
p. 350. 


BOOK II. 

CHAP. XXVI, 
Notes. 


724. Sbattere i denti ” is literally to gnash the teeth or strike them against 
each other; but this is obviously a misapprehension of what was meant to 
express the act of prostration and striking the ground with the forehead. The 
prostrations before the throne or tablet of the emperor are three times three. 
See Note 632. 


725. On the subject of this idol see Book I, chap, xlvii, and Note 398. 
Staunton speaks of the worship of Fo*s wife and child in the Puiala or temple of 
jZbehol (Jeliol) in Tartary. Vol. ii, p. 258. 

726. This is the Hindu doctrine of the metempsychosis, which along with the 
schismatic religion of Buddha^ was introduced into China (as the annals of that 
country inform us) about the year 65 of our era. It had not, however, (accord*^ 
ing to the elder De Guignes) made any considerable progress until the year 335, 
when the emperor then reigning took it under his protection. Fo (on le 

nomine encmre Fo4o, Phutta^ Budda^ Butta^ ou Boudha) est le fondateur de 
cette religion etrangere, il est regarde comme un Dieu, et ceux qui ont 
embrasse sa doctrine d^bitent a son sujet, beaucoup de fables .... S&ivant le 
plus grand nombre des historiens, Fo est ne vers Tan miile vingt-sept avant 
“ J. C. dans le Kaschmir, royaume considerable, situe dans la partie septen- 
trionale de TIndostan. On pretend qu’il voyagea dans les provinces de Perse, 
voisines des Indes, telles que le Sejestan et le Zablestan. Ce n’est qu^aprfe 
son retour dans ITnde, qu’il se dit Envoye de Dieu, et qu’il pr^cha sa nouvelle 
religion . . . . Le dogme de la metempsychose re 5 U dans cette partie de TAsie 
est la base de toute sa doctrine.” Hist. g^n. des Huns, t- i,p.ll, liv. iii, p- 223. 

/ 

727. According to the Hindu belief the souls of men reanimate new bodies, 
until by repeated regenerations, all their sins are done away, and they attain 
such a degree of perfection as will entitle them to what is called muMif 
eternal salvation, by which is understood a release from future transmigration, 

and 
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and an absorption in the nature of the Godhead.’^ Wilkinsj notes to Bhagxat 
GUa^ p* MO- 

728. It is evidently of the Kataians and not of the rude Tartars that oar author 
here speaks. Lorsque deux Chinois d’une condition egale se rencontrentj ils se 

baissent Fun vers Fautrej joignent les mains du cote gauche, et les remuent 
avec affection; mais si les personnes sont d’un rang' superieiir, alors ils 
joignent les mains devant eux, les elevent et les abaissent plusieurs fois de 
suite, en s’inclinant profondement et en repetant les mots tsin-tsin (je vous 
sahw).''' De Guignes f. t. ii, p. 259. 

729. Nolle part les enfans n’ont autant de respect pour lours parens. Les 
fils viennent, a la nouvelle annee, se prostenier devant leurs pore et mere, et 
se tiennent debout en leur presence.” Id. p. 261. Rien n’est comparable’’ 

says Du Halde an respect que les enfans ont pour leurs peres . . . Leur coutume 
est, sur tout en certains jours, comme au commencement de Fannee, an jour 
de leur naissance, et en divers autres occasions, de les saluer en se mettant a 
genoux, etbattant plusieurs fois la terre du front.” T. ii, p. 102. 

730. Un fils ” says De Guignes qui accuse son pere on sa mere, mCme 
avec raison, cst pani par Fexil.” T. iii, p. 117. 

73L The Italian expression is, sono spaedati^^' which bears the meaning 
given to it in the text ; but the whole sentence is very obscure, mid seemingly 
imperfect. Purchas, as usual, eludes the difficulty by omitting the first part, and 
only says : prisoners are released at three years end, and marked in the cheeke, 
to be knowne malefactors but imprisonment could not have been the only 
mode of punishing crimes. It is possible that the original passage may have been 
mutilated by those who might not understand the description of the Chinese 
cangue, which consists of two heavy pieces of wood, so fitted as to enclose the neck 
of the culprit, who carries this oppressive load about with him. Strangling is the 
punishment usually inflicted on those who have been guilty of unintentional ho- 
micide. 

732. The distinction in the degree of punishment, between executing a crimi- 
nal soon after condemnation or at the regulated period, is frequently adverted to 
in the Lettres edifiantes. Or de si Stranges desaeins 6tmi enfin venus au jour,” 
says an edict issued in the reign of Kien-Iong ( 1746) against the propagators of the 
Christian religion, il ne convient pas denser d’aueune indulgence a Fugard des 
auteurs. Et pour couper racine aux malheurs funestes, qui en seroient infail- 
MMemeqt provennsj^ nous condamnons conform^ment k nos loix, ledit 

« (Pedro) 
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(Pedro) a avoir la tete tranch^ej sans attendre le temps ordinaire des sopplices : 
pour les quatre autres Europeeos, nous les condamnons pareillement k ^tre 
decapitesj dans le temps ordinaire- A Regard de Ko^hoei^gin^ nous le condam- 
nons a etre Strangle dans le temps ordinaire* Quelques-uns des Chretiens 
seront seulement marques au visage.” T. xxiii;> p. 74, ed* 1781. II y a 
certains crimes” says Du Halde pour lesquels on condamnele conpable a 
^tre marque sur les deux joues, et la marque qu’on leur imprime est un 
caract^re Chinois qui indique leur crime.” T. ii, p. 135. 


BOOK II. 
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Notes. 


733. Les Chinois” says De Guignes sont passionnes pour le jeu; les 
grands et le peuple s’y livrent avec une telle fureur, que plusieurs d’entre eux 
se ruinent entierement . • . lis jouent par-tout ou ils se trouvent. . . Enfin, les 
gens du peuple passent soavent les nuits entieres a jouer; mais ils n^en vont 
pas moins le lendemain a leur ouvrage.” T. ii, p. 310-313. 


734. This perfect silence at the court of Peking is particularly noticed by Bell, 
who says : as we advanced, we found all the ministers of state, and officers be- 

longing to the court, seated upon fur-cushions, cross-legged, before the hall, in 
the open air : among these, places were appointed for the ambassador and his 
retinue ; and in this situation we remained . . . till the emperor came into the 
hall. During this interval. . . not the least noise was heard from any quarter.” 
Vol. ii, p. 5. Again he observes: By this time the hall was pretty full, and 
what is surprising, there was not the least noise, hurry, or confusion ... In 
short, the characteristic of the court of Pekin is order and decency, rather 
than grandeur and magnificence. P. 9. 

735. This kind of utensil is common in many parts of the East Indies, where 
it is commonly termed, from the Portuguese, a cuspidor. It might be inferred 
from hence that the practice then prevailed of masticating something of the nature 
of heteL 


736. Les Chinois says Du Halde sur tout ceux qui sont qualifier, n’ose- 
roient paroitre en public, sans ^tre bottez : ces bottes sont ordinairement de 
satin, de soye, ou de toile de coton, teinte en couleur.” T. ii, p. 83. It is not 

unlikely that the Tartar officers might wear boots of leather, and of a light 
colour. See Note 6IL 

737. In the modern descriptions of Chinese furniture we do not find any notice 

taken of carpets, for which mats appear to be substituted ; but it does not follow 
that they were equally disused in the palaces of whose femily were the 

conquerors of Persia and other countries of Asia, where the manufecture of this 

3 D article 
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BOOK IL article of luxury was in perfection. Du Halde, however, in describing the capitaf 
city of the province of Shansi^ sajs, Outre diiferentes etoffes qui se fabriqueni 
* en cette ville. comrae ailleurs, on v fait en particulier des tapis facon de Tur- 

“ quie, de quelque grandeur qu’on les commande.” T. i, p. SOi. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

Of the river named Pulisangan, and of the bridge over it. 

CHAP.xxvii. Having thus completed the account of the government and police 
of the province of Kataia and city of Kanhalu, as well as of the mag- 
nificence of the Grand khan, we shall now proceed to speak of other 
parts of the empire, that were visited by Marco, when employed on 
the public business of his Majesty 

Upon leaving the capital and travelling ten miles, you come to a 
river named Pulisangan, which discharges itself into the ocean, and is 
navigated by many vessels entering from thence, with considerable 
quantities of merchandise.^^® Over this river there is a very handsome 
bridge of stone, perhaps unequalled by any other in the world. Its 
length is three hundred paces, and its width, eight paces ; so that ten 
men can, without inconvenience, ride abreast.^"*^ It has twenty-four 
arches, supported by twenty-five piers erected in the water, all of ser- 
pentine stone,^^^ and built with great skill. On each side, and from 
one extremity to the other, there is a handsome parapet, formed of 
marble slabs and pillars arranged in a masterly style. At the com- 
mencemept of the ascent the bridge is something wider than at the 
summit, but from the part where the ascent terminates, the sides run 
in straight lines and parallel to each other.^^^ Upon the upper level 
there is a massive and lofty column, resting upon a tortoise of marble, 
and having near its base a large figure of a lion, with a lion also on the 
top.3'44 Towards the slope of the bridge there is another handsome 
column or pillar, ■vyith its lion, at the distance of a pace and a half 

from 
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from the former j and all the spaces between one pillar and another, BOOK IL 
throughout the whole length of the bridge, are filled up with slabs of ohap^vii 
marble, curiously sculptured, and mortised into the next adjoining pil- 
lars, which are, in like manner, a pace and a half asunder, and equally 
surmounted with lions ; forming altogether a beautiful spectacle. 

These parapets serve to prevent accidents that might otherwise happen 
to passengers. What has been said applies to the descent as well as to 
the ascent of the bridge.^^® 


NOTES. 

738. In almost all parts of the work, where the Latin text differs from the 
Italian of Ramusio, the former is the more concise, and many passages found in 
the latter are there omitted ; but in this instance the Latin describes more circum- 
stantially than Ramusio’s text, the spirit of observation with which our author 
professes himself to have been actuated. The words are : Igitur cum Cham 

magnus me Marcum ad remotas partes pro quodam regiii sui negotio destinasset, 
quod quatuor raensium spatio meinitinere retinuit, omnia diligentius cosideravi 
qum vel eundo vel redeundo obtutibus ineis occurrerunt.’’ 

739. In the epitome of 1496 and subsequent Venice editions, the words are 
mesi X, ten months, instead of died miglia ten miles ; in which latter consistent 
sense, the Basle edition agrees with Ramusio. The period also of our author’s 
journey to the westward is extended from four to fourteen months ; the one error 
having evidently given birth to the other, 

740. This river, the name of which is variouslj written PulisUngariy Pulismgi^ 
um^ Pulismhnizy PulsmcMmz^ and Paluisanguis^ appears from the circumstances 
stated to be the Hoendio of the Jesuits’ map, which, uniting with another stream 
from the north-west, forms the Pe--ho or White river. This, in the lower part of 
its course, and to the distance of many miles from the Yellow sea, into which it 
disembogues, is navigable for vessels of considerable burthen, although too rapid 
for that purpose at the part where it crossed our author’s route to the south-west 

L’auteur dit ’’ says P. Magalhanes que la riviere s’appelle Puli Smganj ce 
qui est un nom des Tartares d© i’ouest ♦ . . Elle s’appelle en Chinois Momlto on 
riviere trouble, parce qua la rapidite de son cours entraine beaheoup de terre 
qui la rend tout Fannie trouMe et pleine de limoh.” Nouv. Relat. de la Chine, 
p. 15. It may be remarked that in the Persffati language the words puU-scmgi 

3 D 2 
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Jy signify the stone bridge,” and it is not improbable that the western 
people in the service of the emperor may have given this appellation to the place 
where a bridge of great celebrity was thrown over the river, which is here applied 
to the river itself. It will be found to occur in Elphinstone’s Account of Caubul, 
p. 429, and in Ouseley’s Ibn Haukal, p. 277. 

741. Ten horsemen could not draw up abreast in a less spaee than thirty feet, 
and might probably require forty when in motion. The paces here spoken of must 
therefore be geometric ; and upon this calculation the bridge would be five hun- 
dred yards in length. 

742. The serpent-stone, or serpentinstein of the Germans, is a well known 
species, and considered as an inferior kind of jade. 

743. By P. Magalhanes, who particularly notices this description, our author 
is understood to speak here of the perfect level of the surface, and not of the 
straightness of the sides : Aux deux extremites ” he translates “ il est plus 

large qu’au haut de la montee : mais quand on a acheve de monter, on le trouve 

plat et de niveau comme s’il avoit este tire a laligne.” Nouv. Relat. p. 14. But 
the words uguale per longo come se fosse iirato per Imea^'^ seem rather to refer 
to the general parallelism of the sides, although at the ends they diverged ; as is 
the case with almost all bridges. 

744. It has been observed in a preceding Note (638) that when our author 
speaks of lions in China, as living animals, he undoubtedly means tigers ; but it 
is otherwise with respect to the imaginary and grotesque representations of the 
lion, in marble, bronze, and porcelain, employed as ornaments in the public 
buildings and gardens of these people. A figure of it (not uncommon in our 
shops) is given in Lord Macartney’s Embassy, voL ii, p. 311. At p, 347 of the 
same work there is also a plate representing a column resting on the back of an 
animal notunlike the seal (phoca)^ but which in the ruder drawing of De Guignefc/ 
(pi. 36) is evidently designed for a tortoise. Dans une route de neuf lieues” 
says this traveller ^^iious ne vimes qu’un arc de triomphe en bois, et une tortue 

en pierre.” T.i, p. 338. The ideas of the symbolic lion and of the tortoise 
are borrowed from the smga and the Mrma of Hindu mythology : Then the 
surs and the asurs spoke unto Ktbrma raj^ the king of the tortoises, upon the 
strand of the ocean, and said : ^ My lord is able to be the supporter of this 
^ mountain.’ The tortoise replied ; ^ Be it so : ’ and it was placed upon his 
back.” Notes to the BhagDat gita^ by Wilkins, p. 147. Depuis cetems-li” 
says P. Amiot les Chinois out regarde la tortue comme un animal myslerieux, 
«« qui pouvoit non-seuleraent leur apprendre les choses pass^es, mais encore leur 

feire 
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faire trouver la connoissance anticipee des evenements.” Mem. concern, les BOOK II. 
CMnois, t. xiii^ p. 308.“*^ 

CHAP. XXVIT, 

745. It is difficult to understand from the words of the text (the obscuritj of 
which is likely to have been increased by successive transcripts) the position of 
these larger columns with regard to the other parts of the bridge ; but it seems 
to be meantj that in the line of the parapet or balustrade, which was formed of 
alternate slabs of marble and pillars, there was in the middle (or over the centre 
arch or pier) a column of a size much larger than the rest, having a tortoise for 
its base or pedestal ; and it may be presumed, although not so expressed, that 
there was a similar column in the balustrade on the opposite side. Our author 
seems, indeed, to have been sensible of this kind of deficiency in his description, 
when he says at the conclusion of the chapter : fit nelle discesa del ponte d 

come nell’ascesa,” One of the Jesuit missionaries who mentions a bridge 
which he had crossed in this part of the province, says : Les gardefous en sont 
de marbre ; on conte de chaque cote cent quarante-huit poteaux avec des 
lionceaux au-dessus - . . et aux deux bouts du pont quatre elepbans accroupis-” 

Lett. edif. t. xvii, p. 263. 

746. Notwithstanding any partial difficulties in the description or seeming 
objections to the credibility of the account given of this magnificent bridge, 
there is unquestionable authority for the existence of one similar to it in 
all the essential circumstances, and as nearly about the situation mentioned as can 
be ascertained from the conciseness of the itinerary, so lately as the seventeenth 
century. It may well, however, be supposed that in the lapse of four hundred 
years, material changes must have taken place, in consequence of accidents, 
repairs, and perhaps renewals. Marco Polo” says P. Magalhanes who wrote 
about the year 1668 decrit un pont celebre situe a deux lieues et demie de 

Pekim vers Fouest .... II dit que ce pont a vingt-quatre arcades, quoy qu’il 
n’en ait que treize; et que beaueoup de batimens naviguent sur cette 
riviere, ce qui est impossible : car encore qu’elle ait une grande abondance 
d’eau, elle n’est pas navigable a cause du grand nombre de chfites, de 
tournans et de roches dont elle est pleine.” (He does not assert that it 
was navigable where the bridge stands, but that many vessels entered it 
from the sea). Ce qui a fait tomber Marc Polo dans ces erreurs, est que 
trois lieues plus loin vers Fouest, il y a une autre riviere et un autre 
pont de vingt-quatre arcades. Les cinq du milieu sont faites en voute : 
les autres sont plates et couvertes de fort longues et fort larges tables de 
marbre, toutes fort bien travaille^s et taillees en ligne droite. Au milieu 
de ce pont on voit les colonnes dont parle Marc Polo dans sa description. 

La riviere s’appelle Ciiu li ho ou riviere de verre, parce qu’elle est 

claire, 
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BOOKIL claire^ paisible, et navigable; et ainsi je croy que cet auteur s’est trorape 

*— en confondant les deux rivieres et les deux ponts. Le premier est le plus 

CHAP. XXVII. ic Chine et peut-dtre du monde, comrae il diCj taut pour Fexcellence 

Notes. a Fouvrage, que pour la matiere dont il est fait. II est tout de marbre 
blanc tres-fin et tres*bien travaille et d’une architecture parfaite ; les rebords 
ont cent quarante colonnes, soixante et dix de cbaquc c6tc. Elies sont 
eloigoees Tune de Fautre d’un pas et demy, et separees par des cartouches 
faites d^une belle pierre de marbre .... A Fentree du pout qui rc garde 
FOrient, il y a de part et d’autre deux beaux piedestaux fort elevez avec 
des tapis de marbre au dessus, sur lesquels sont deux lions d’une ^frandeur 
extraordinaire et faits en la maniere que les Chinois les repri%enteni . . . .Les 
Chinois disent qu’il y a deux mille ans que ce pout a este bfiti, sans que 
jusquM nos jours il eut souffert aucun dommage: mais la \eille de S. Laurent 
de cette aunee 1668, apres une secheresse extraordinaire qui avoit dure 
toute Fannee, il commen§a a pleuvoir^, et la pluye continua jour et nuit 
jusqu’au seizidme d’Aoust. . . . Le dix septi^rne, a huit heures du matin, 
il vint tout d’un coup un d61uge qui inonda la nouvelle ville, ses faux-bourgs, 
et les plaines voisines .... Cette mfime inundation entratna plusieurs rochers, 
qui heurtant centre les piles de ce pent celebre, les cbranlcrent de telle 
sorte que deux arcades furent renversees.” JNouv. Relat. de la Chine, 
p. 13-18. Le P. Greslon ajoute que le reste de ce pont tomba le vingt-- 

sixieme du mois d’Aoust de la mesme aunee Les P. P. llougeinont 

et Intorcetta confirmeut dans leurs Relations la chute du reste de ce pout, 
mil trois ans aprt^js sa fondation; et le premier dit que le mesme pout 
avoit trois cens soixante pas de longueur.” P. 35. 

As the bridge thus described by Magalhanes was destroyed in the centurj 
before last, it would be fruitless to insist further on the resemblance it 
bore to that mentioned by our author, but it is proper to notice one, 
now existing, which appears to have been erected on its site, and to have 
preserved the style of its structure and ornaments. The mention of the 
bridge occurs in the journals of De Guignes and Van Braam, upon their 
near approach to Peking. Having taken their departure, in the morning, 
from the city of Tso-cheu^ distant only twelve leagues from the capital, 
and passed the town of Fang^shanMm (to the left of their route), and also 
a place named Chang4sm4ien (which latter does not appear in Du H aide’s 
map of the province), they reached the small but handsome town of Fc- 
shing-hien^ which, from the circumstances noticed, must be within three or 
four leagues, or about ten miles, of the capital. Nous trouvantpeu eloign& 
de cette viiie” says De Guignes, nous ne fhmes pas longTemps k arriver 
aupriis d’un pont sur lequel on passe avant que d’y entrer. Ce pont est 
pav^ de grandes pierres et garni de parapets tr^ss-bien travailMs ; ils sont 

form^es 
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formes de dalles longues d’environ cinq pieds 6paisses de six k sept ponces, 
et hantes de trois pieds, enchassees dans des petits piliers carres, dont la 
partie superieure represente la figure d’un animal. Le pont est en bon etat, 
et pent avoir pres de deux cents pas de longueur.” T* i, p. 356. Van 
Braam speaks of it in the following terms : On trouve, pres de cette vill e, 
un pont, en pierre de taille, d’une rare beaute ; sa longueur est de deox 
cent seize pas .... La riviere, qui est tres-large, en cet endroit, etait gelee 
a one grande profondeur.” Voj. en Chine, T. i, p. 168. It is to be regretted 
that these gentlemen have not mentioned the name of the river; but we 
cannot doubt its being the Hoen-ho^ and consequently in the lower part of its 
course, the Pe-ho. 


BOOKIL 

CHAP.XXVIL 

Notes. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of the city of Gouza. 

After having passed this bridge, proceeding thirty miles in a west- CHAP.xxvm. 
erly direction, through a country abounding with fine buildings, amongst 
vineyards and much cultivated and fertile grounds, you arrive at a 
handsome and considerable city, named Gouza,^*^ where there are many 
convents of the idolaters.’'^® The inhabitants in general live by com- 
merce and manual arts. They have manufactures of gold tissues and 
the finest kind of gauze. The inns for accommodating travellers are 
there numerous.^^® At the distance of a mile beyond this place, the 
roads divide ; the one going in a westerly, and the other in a south- 
easterly direction, the former through the province of Kataia, and the 
latter towards the province of Manji.^^^ Prom the city of Gouza it is 
a journey of ten days through Kataia to the kingdom of Ta-infuf^^ 
in the course of which you pass many fine cities and strong places, in 
which manufactures and commerce flourish, and where you see many 
vineyards and much cultivated land. Prom hence grapes are carried 
into the interior of Kataia, where the vine does not grow.^®^ Mulberry 
trees also abound, the leaves of which enable the inhabitants to produce 

large 
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BOOK II, large quantities of silk. A degree of civilisation prevails amongst all 

CHAP^^vm. people of this country, in consequence of their frequent intercourse 
with the towns, which are numerous and but little distant from each 
other To these the merchants continually resoit, carrying their 
goods from one city to another, as the fairs are successively held at 
each. At the end of five days journey beyond the ten that have been 
mentioned, it is said there is another city still larger and more handsome 
(than Ta-in-fu) named AchbaluchP^ to which the limits of his majesty’s 
hunting grounds extend, and within which no persons dare to sport, 
excepting the princes of his own family, and those whose names are 
inscribed on the grand falconer’s list; but beyond these limits, all 
persons qualified by their rank, are at liberty to pursue game. It hap- 
pens, however, that the Grand khan scarcely ever takes the amusement 
of the chase on this side of the country ; and the consequence is, 
that the wild animals, especially hares, multiply to such a degree, as 
to occasion the destruction of all the growing corn of the province. 
When this came to the knowledge of his majesty, he repaired thither, 
with the whole of his court, and innumerable multitudes of these ani- 
mals were taken.^®® 


NOTES. 

747. From the relative situation and other circumstances mentioned of this 
place, 1 do not hesitate to consider it as intended for Tso-cheu, a city of the 
second class, spoken of in the preceding Note ; and this will appear the more 
probable when it is understood, that, although corruptly written Gou-za in Hamu- 
sio’s text, it is Gio-gu in the early Venice epitomes, Geo-gui in that of Basle, and 
Ct/ongimn in the B. M. and Berlin manuscripts ; in all of which the first letter 
is meant to be soft, and evidently to represent the Chinese sound which we 
more aptly express by Ts. It has already been observed, and the instances will 
again frequently occur, of the Chinese appellative term ch(u or tcheou (for a 
city of the second order) being corrupted io gui ; apparently an orthographical 
mistake for gfw, which nearly approaches to the true sound. 

Tso-cheu, according to the journals both of Van Braam and De Guignes, is 
twelve French leagues distant from Peking; but as the former adds, that it 
was a hundred and twenty Chinese li, and as this is more likely to be the true 

distance 
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^iistaiice (for certainly those gentlemen did not measure it), we are justified in 
considering it as upwards of forty Italian miles ; at which number our author 
states it. 

748. These convents are usually attached to the temples of the bonzes, and 
are very numerous in every part of China. See Note 478. 

749. Van Braam observes that at Tso-cheu they found an excellent con-quan 
(kong-kuan) or inn. On ne manque point d’hotelleries dans les chemins,’’ 
says Du Halde, on en voit un assez grand nombre, raais rien n’est plus 

miserable, ni plus mal-propre, si vous en exceptez les grandes routes, oi 

vous en trouvez qui sont fort vastes.” T. ii, p. §9. 

750. The road by which the persons who composed the Dutch embassy of 
1795, travelled from Canton to Peking, was this latter, which is here described 
as leading through TsO’Cheu^ to Manji or southern China. The western road 
diverges at this point, and is that which was taken, in 1668, by P. Fontaney, 
who particularly describes it in his journal, published by Du Halde. Le 31 

Mars” he says je passai par Tso4cheou^ ou je pris la route de Ckami/^ 
T. i, p. 81. 

751. Ta-in-fu or Tainfu is obviously Tai-^t/uen-fu^ the capital of the modern 
province of Shansi^ which was frequently, in ancient times, the seat of an 
independent government. Its direction is about west-south-west from Tsorcheu^ 
and the distance appears to be about ten easy stages. For what further relates 
to this city, or kingdom, as it is termed, see the Notes to the following chapter, 
of which it is the particular subject, although, in fact, little else than a repetition 
of what is said in this place. 

752. Respecting the exportation of grapes from this south-western province 
to the capital, see Note 759. 

753. L’air y est tempere” says Du Halde, speaking of the adjoining 
western province of Shensi^ le peuple doux, civil, traitable, et plus affectionne 

aux etrangers, que les autres Chinois plus septentrionaux.” T. i, p* 207, 

754. The circumstances stated do not supply the means of identifying this 
place, which was known to our author only by report. Its situation was probably 
to the north-west, as he afterwards proceeds to speak of places more remote, in 
a south-western direction, and it may have been intended for the city of 

which lies in that direction. The name oi Achhaluch is evidently Tartar, and 
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BOOK IL serves to shew that the want of the final guttural in Kanbalu, which the Persians 
CHAP accidental omission. No mention of this city is found in the 

xxvra. Latin editions. 

Notes, 

755. We have seen that his usual hunting expeditions took place either at 
Shang4ie^ which lies northward of Peking, or in the direction of Eastern Tartary 
and the river Am&r. 

756. It may be doubted whether the condition of the farmers was much 
improved by this species of relief. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of the kingdom of Ta-infU. 

CHAP. XXIX, At the end of ten days journey from the city of Gouza, you arrive 
(as has been said) at tlie kingdom of Ta-infu, whose chief city, the 
capital of the province, bears the same name. It is of the largest size 
and very beautiful.^^^ A considerable trade is carried on here, and a 
variety of articles are manufactured j particularly arms and other mili- 
tary stores, which are at this place conveniently situated for the use of 
his majesty’s armies.^^® Vineyards are numerous, from which grapes in 
vast abundance are gathered ; and although within all the jurisdiction of 
Ta-infu no other vines are found than those produced in the district im- 
mediately surrounding the capital, there is yet a sufficient supply for the 
whole of the province.^^® Other fruits also grow here in plenty, as does 
the mulberry tree, together with the worms that yield the silk. 


NOTES. 

757. “ La ville capitale de Td-yum''* says P. Martini, whom Du Halde copies, 
a toiyours est6 mise au rang des plus considerables, ancienne, magnifii^ue et 

“ bien 
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bien bastie : elle a de tr^s*fortes murailles, environ de trois lieiies cle circuitj 
fort penplee ; au reste est sitoee dans un lieu fort agreable et fort sain * * * . 
II ne faut pas s’estonner s’il s’y trouve si grande quantite de bastimeiis et si 
magnifiques, puis que 5 ’a este la demeure de taut de roys.” Tlievenot^^ t. 
p. 48. It maj be necessary here to remark, that what appears to be the 
concluding syllable in the names of Chinese towns (but which is a distinct mono- 
syllable), serves to indicate their size or rank, and municipal jurisdiction or 
dependence ; thus or Jbu denotes a city of the first class, having under its 
superintendence a certain number of those belonging to the inferior classes ; 
cHeu or tcheu denotes a city of the second class, subject to the jurisdiction of ii%f & ; 
and hien a city or town of the third class, subject to its cheu. It also appears 
that each greater city contains these subordinate jurisdictions within itself. 

758. No notice is taken by the missionaries (on whose information alone we 
must depend in this part of the country) of any manufacture of arms at this 
place ; but such works might well be of a temporary nature. We are told, 
however, by Du Halde, that, comme on tire des montagnes quantite du 

meilleur fer, il s’y fait un grand commerce des ouvrages de fer qu’on y travaille.’^ 
T. i, p. 204. The advantage of iron on the spot would naturally create thosj 
manufactories in which the article is principally used, and although iron was not 
so material a part of the fabric of arms, in those times as the present, it must yet 
have been essentially necessary for the heads of arrows* spears, swords, and 
various machines. 

759. In this instance I have ventured to correct the text of Ramusio, by 

substituting grapes ” for wine,” although it is in conformity with the Venice 
epitome and the Latin version ; because I am persuaded that from ignorance of 
the facts, the expression of the original has been misunderstood, and our author is 
made to assert of the liquor, what was only intended to apply to the fruit. The 
words of Ramusio are : Vi sono anchora molte vigne^ ddleqmli si mccoglie mm 

in grand ahbondama ; et henche in tutta Tainfu non si truovi altro mno di qmllo die 
nasce nel distretto di questa cittdy nondimeno s^ha vino a hasian%a per tutta la 
u promncia,^'' In the epitome the passage stands thus : Ivi sono vini in grande 
abundanlia. In tutta h provindd'del Cataio non nasce vin^ se non in questa con* 
trada, e questa contrada fornisse tutta la protincia del Cato'o.” In the Latin 
edition the words are i Sunt in eo vinem multae : in provincia vero Cathai 
nullum crescit vinum; sed ab hacregione illuc defertur.” In all these sen- 
tences it will be observed that the terms raccoglie,” nasce,” crescit,” d<> 
not by any means apply to the manufactured article, but to the natural production 
alone, and that in the epitome, the word vini ” is used in a sense that can 
belong only to vines,” which in modern Italian would be expressed by 
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BOOK n. We had already been distinctly told that what is called the wine of that country 
is made, not from grapes, but from a fermentation of rice and millet, mixed 
CHA?. XXIX. spices ; and we shall now see how the circumstances are stated by those who, 
Not«. jjj j,ave had the opportunity of observing the productions and exports 

of the country. “ Cette province ” says Martini, who wrote about 1650 “ a des 
“ vignes ; ses raisins sont les meilleurs qui se treuvent dans toute la Haute Asie. 
“ Si les Chinois en vouloient faire du vin, ils en auroient de tres-bon et en 
“ abondance, mais il se contentent de seicher ces raisins, et les niarchands les 
“ vendent sec!S par toute la Chine .... Les Peres de nostre compagnie en font du 
vin pour la Messe, et en envoyent a ceux qui sont dans les provinces voisines.” 
Thevenot, t. ii, p. 47. “ La Chine says De Guignes produit du raisin, mais 

“ le pays n’est pas vignoble : le raisin raeme paroit peu propre a faire du vin, et 
“ ce n’est qu’avec peine que les missionnaires <i Peking reussissent a en faire.” 
T. iii, p. 348. That these dried grapes or raisins, as they are termed in English, 
were the article of trade that our author meant to describe, will, I trust, be 
considered as at least highly probable, inasmuch as the correction renders him 
consistent with himself, and his information, with the knowledge we have since 
acquired ; whilst the expressions from which a contrary inference might be drawn, 
are at best dubious and unappropriate. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the city of Pi-mfu. 

CHAP. XXX. Leaving Ta-infu, and travelling westward, seven days journey, 
through a fine country in which there are many cities and strong places, 
where commerce and manufactures prevail, and whose merchants 
travelling over various parts of the country, obtain considerable profits, 
you reach a city named Pi-an-Ju, which is of a large size and much 
celebrated.^®® It, likewise, contains numerous merchants and artisans. 
Silk is produced here also in great quantity. We shall not say any thing 
further of these places, but proceed to speak of the distinguished city 
of Ka^hanfu ; first noticing, however, a noble fortress named Thai-gin. 


NOTE. 
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NOTE. 

760. This is the city of Pin-yang-Ju, situated in the direction of south*south- BOOK 11. 
west fi’om the former, upon the same river; the banks of which, in its whole 
course, appear to be covered with towns. “ Quoique Pin~yang’'‘ says Du 
Halde “ ne soit que la seconde ville de la province, elle ne le c6de point h sa 
capitale, ni par son antiquite, ni pour la fertility de son terroir. . . .ni par le 
“ nombre des villes qu’elle a dans sa dependance.” T. i, p. 205. From its 
situation with respect to the Hoang-ho or Yellow river, we are enabled to 
ascertain it to be the city visited by Shah JRoJch’s ambassadors when they had 
crossed the famous bridge of boats, and of which, after describing the magni- 
ficence, of its great temple, it is said : “ lis y remarquerent trois bordels pub- 
lies, ou il y avoit des lilies de joye d’une grande beaute. Quoique les fiiles 
“ du Khatai soient belles commundment, neanmoins elles sont 14 plus belles 
‘‘ qu’ailleurs, et la ville pour ce sujet s’appelle la ville de la beaute.” Thevenot, 
iv. partie, p. 5. This we may conjecture to be the kind of celebrity to which our 
author so modestly alludes. “ A Pin-yang-fou ” says P. Fontaney “ je quittai 
le grand chemin qui m4ne dans la province de ChensiP Du Halde, t. i, p. 88. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Of the fortress of Tkaigin or Tai-gin. 

In a western direction from Pi-anfu there is a large and handsome chap, xxxi 
fortress named Thai-g'fnf^^ which is said to have been built, at a re- 
mote period, by a king who was called DorJ^^ Within the walls 
of the fort stands a spacious and highly ornamented palace, the hall of 
which contains paintings of all. the renowned princes, who, from an 
cient times, have reigned at this place; forming together a superb 
exhibition. A remarkable circumstance in the history of this king 
Dor shall now be related. He was a powerful prince, assumed much 
state, and was always waited upon by young women of extraordinary 
beauty, a vast number of whom he entertained at his court. When 
for recr^ion he went about the fortress, he was drawn in his carriage 

by 
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BOOK II. by these damsels, which they could do with facility, as it was of a 
chapTxxxi. small size.’'®* They were devoted to his service, and performed every 
office that administered to his convenience or amusement. In his 
government he was not wanting in vigour, and he ruled with dignity 
and justice. The works of his castle, according to the report of the 
people of the country, were beyond example strong. He was, how- 
ever, a vassal of Un-hlian, who, as we have already stated, w'as known 
hy the appellation of Pi’ester John ; but influenced by pride, he 
rebelled against him. When this came to the knowledge of Un-khan, 
he was exceedingly grieved ; being sensible that from the strong situa- 
tion of the castle, it would be in vain to march against it, or even to 
proceed to any act of hostility. Matters had remained some time in 
this state, when seven cavaliers belonging to his retinue presented them- 
selves before him and declared their resolution to attempt the seizure 
of king Dor's person, and to bring him alive to his majesty. To this 
they were encouraged by the promise of a large reward. They accord- 
ingly took their departure for the place of his residence, and feigning 
to have arrived from a distant country, made him an offer of their ser- 
vices. In his employment they so ably and diligently performed their 
duties, that they gained the esteem of their new master, who shewed 
them distinguished favour, insomuch that when he took the diversion 
of hunting, he always had them near his person. One day when the 
king was engaged in the chase, and had crossed a river which .separated 
him from the rest of his party, who remained on the opposite side, 
these cavaliers perceived that the opportunity now presented itself of 
executing their design. They drew their swords, surrounded the king, 
and led him away by force towards the territory of Un-khan ; without 
its being possible for him to receive assistance from his own people. 
When they reached the court of that monarch, he gave orders for 
clothing his prisoner in the meanest apparel, and with the view of hu- 
miliating him by the indignity, committed to him the charge of his 
herds. In this wretched condition he remained for two years ; strict 
care being taken tliat he should not effect his escape. At the expira- 
tion of that period Un-khan caused him to be again brought before 
him, trembling from apprehension that they were going to put him to 
death. But on the contrary, Un-khan, after a sharp and severe admo- 
nition. 
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nition, in which he warned him against suffering pride and arrogance 
to make him swerve from his allegiance in future, granted him a par- 
don, directed that he should be dressed in royal apparel, and sent him 
back to his principality with an honourable escort. From that time for- 
ward he always preserved his loyalty, and lived on amicable terms with 
Un-hhan. The foregoing is what was related to me on the subject of 
king 


NOTES. 

761. The place here called Thai-gin and Tni-gin is in the Latin versions 

cwt and Cay-cut^ and in the Italian epitomes Chai^cui: names so unlike that it 
may well be thought difficult to identify it from the orthography ; but its situation 
between Piny an g and the great Yellow river, points it out, with some probabi- 
lity, as the KiaMcheou of the Jesuits’ map; nor will the sound of the word Kiai^ 
which is the essential part of the name, be found to differ materially from the Cay 
and Chai of the Latin and early Italian versions. With respect to the latter 
monosyllable, whether it be corruptly written gin (for giu) or cui (for cm% it is 
indubitably meant for the term clieu^ tcheou^ giu^ or ciu (according to the mode 
of writing it with the different European alphabets) which denotes (as already 
observed) a city of the second order. 

762. The name of this prince, which in Ramusio’s text as well as in the Italian 
epitome, is written Dor, is in the Latin editions absurdly transformed to Darius^ 
The former, it must be confessed, bears no resemblance to a Chinese, and 
but little to a Tartar word ; yet even on the supposition of the story being merely 
a popular legend with which our author was amused in the course of his travels 
through the country, the names of the actors ought not to be the less in harmony 
with the language of its inhabitants. I am therefore disposed to hazard a 
conjecture r.especting it, that by some may be thought too bold, but which, I 
am persuaded will appear most probable to those readers who are best acquainted 
with the histories of these people. It is known that previously to the invasion 
of Jengk-khan, the northern provinces of China were held in subjection by 
a race from eastern Tartary, called Niuche^ but whose dynasty received the 
apellation of Kin^ from a term signifying gold ” in the Chinese language. 

L’an 1118” says the historian of the Huns “ 0-ko4a fut proclam^ eropereur, 
et donna k sa dynastie le nom de Kin en Chinois, et A'AUoun dans la langue 
de ces peuples, c’est-a-dire, Or; c’est de-la que les Arabes les cmt appell^s 
AUaun^khansJ^ T* i^ p. 208^ May not the prince here spoken of have 

belonged 
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BOOK II. belonged to this family of the Kin, who were the cotemporaries of Un-kkan, 

and may not the D’or or Doro of our author be intended for a translation 

CHAP XXXI ** 

Notes * Chinese term ? The word enters into the composition of many proper 

names, and is often rendered by its equivalent in European languages ; as in 
the instance of Kin-chan ou Montagne d’or.’’ 

763. It may be tliouglit more likely that the prince should have been carried 
in a palanquin or species of sedan chair, as being the more usual Chinese 
conveyance, and better adapted to a tour de promenade about the works of a 
fort; but we ha%e unquestionable evidence that chariots or cars, drawn by metiy 
were formerly the vehicles of persons of rank. Les chariots” say the ambas- 
sadors of Shah JRoJik^ describing the equipages furnished to them on the road, 
by the government of China, "^^sont tires par un grand nombre d’hommes qin 

les tirent avec des cordes par dessus leurs epaules.” Thev. iv’’^^ partie, p. 4. 
Sa majeste ” says P. Contancin, speaking of the emperor Kang-Fii parut revetue 
de ses habits imperiaux, et monte sur un grand char qui etoit tratnc par one 
vingtaine de vigoureux eunuques, habiles ti^s-proprement.” Lett. ddif. t. xxi, 
p* 340. The circumstance of this king being drawn by females is introduced 
in order to render the contrast of his reverses more striking, by sinewing the 
style of luxury to which he had been accustomed. 

764. For what relates to Un-IJtan^ whose existence even as a temporal prince 
some writers in Europe have thought proper to call in question, because the 
Nestorian priests bestowed on him an ecclesiastical title that became obnoxious 
to ridicule, see Book i, Chap, xliii, with Notes 564 and 365. What genius 

not wholly barbarous and uncultivated ” says Cervantes can be satisfied with 
reading, that a vast tower full of knights scuds through the sea like a ship 
before the wind, and this night is in Lombardy, and the next morning in 
the country of Prester John in the Indies, or in some other that Ptolemy 
never discovered nor Marcus Paulus ever saw.” Chap, cxlvi. 

765. It will be observed that our author does not express himself with any 
degree of confidence as to the authenticity of this romantic adventure. If it 
was only an idle tale imposed upon him for an historical fact, it must have been 
the invention of Tartars rather than of Chinese, who would not have made a 
prince of Shansi the vassal of a Tartar sovereign. On the contrary it is asserted 
by Gaubil that their annals describe Un-khan hiraselfas tributary to the sovereigna 
of the dynasty of Kin^ and that the Chinese title of mng or prince was prefixed 
to his original title of Man, forming together Fang-Man, of which the Arabs 
made Ung-khm or Un-kkan. Allowance, however, should be made for the fictions 
of Chinese vanity, as w^ell as for those of Tartar ignorance. 


CHAPTEE 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Of the 'very large and nolle river called the Kara-moran, 

Upon leaving the fortress of Thai~gin, and travelling about twenty BOOK 11. 
miles, you come to a river called the Kara-moran^^^ which is of such chap.xxxii. 
magnitude, both in respect to width and depth, that no solid bridge can 
be erected upon it.^®^ Its waters are discharged into the ocean, as shall 
hereafter be more particularly mentioned.^^ On its banks are many 
cities and castles, in which a number of trading people reside, who 
carry on an extensive commerce. The country bordering upon it pro- 
duces ginger, and silk also in large quantities. Of birds the multitude 
is incredible, especially of pheasants,^®® which are sold at the rate of 
three for the value of a Venetian groat. Here likewise grows a species 
of large cane, in infinite abundance ; some of which are a foot, and 
others a foot and half (in circumference,) and they are employed by 
the inhabitants for a variety of useful purposes.^^® 


NOTES. 

766. This name (written Caromoran in the Latin, and Carnwro in the early 
epitomes), which signifies the Black river, is well known to be the Tartar 
appellation of that vast stream which, with a very winding course, traverses the 
whole of China, under the name of the Hoang-ko or Yellow river, so called from 
the colour of its waters, impregnated as they are with yellow clay. It is at the 
same time not improbable that in the upper part of its course through a different 
and perhaps mossy soil, its hue may equally justify the epithet of black, “ ffoang- 
“ ho ou fleuve jaune, ainsi nomme ” says Du Halde “ ^ cause dela couleur de ses 
“ eaux troubles melees d’une terre jauntitre, qu’il d^tache sans cesse de son lit 
“ par la rapidite de son cours.” T. i, p. 97. “ Le Fleuve jaune ou bourbenx : 

les Tartares ” says DeGuignes p. “ lenomment Caramouran ou le neuve noir, 
“ et Marc-Paul, Caramorm." Hist. gen. desHuns, liv. i, p. 21. 

767. The passage of this river, but higher in its course than the point to which 

our author’s route led him, is thus described by Shah RoWs ambassadors : Ils 

3 F “ vinrent 
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BOOK n. “ vinrent le 4 de la lunc Schouval aux bords du fleuve Caramouran, qui est 
CHAP~xiau comme le Gihoun (ou Oxus) ; il est traverse d’un pent de vingt-six 

bateaux arrdtes ensemble, avec des chaines attachees d’une rive a I’autre k des 
colonnes de fer, de la grosseur de la cuisse d\m homnie. Les bateaux 6toient 
encore arretes et attaches les uns aux autres par de gros crampons^ et converts 
“ de planches, de sort que tout le pont ctoit ferme et egal, et que les anibassadeurs 
n’eurent aucun embarras a le passer.” P. 5. But in addition to the chainSj 
there must have been anchors or piles, as no bridge of boats could remain without 
them, 

768. Bj this information, which may seem superfluous, he probably meant no 
more than that the course of the river was towards the Eastern sea ; but it should 
be recollected that some of the rivers of Tartary discharge themselves into lakes, 
whilst others are lost in the sandy deserts. 

769. Frequent mention is made of these birds, at places in the vicinity of the 
Yellow river. “ Nous passames le Moang-ho^^ says P, Gerbillon . . . ^^L’empereur 

qui marcha tout le jour en chassant, tua grand noinhre de li^vres et de faisans : 
on en prit aussi beaucoup avec les oiseaux de proye et a la main.” Du Halde, 
t. iv, p. 345. 

770. The bamboo cane fnmwdb ftawaJos), one of the most useful materials with 
which nature has furnished the inhabitants of warm climates, is known to be 
common in China. On trouve” says Du Halde dans tout Fempire des cannes 

ou des roseaux, que les Portugal ont appelles bambous; mais le Tche-lnang en 
est plus fourni qu’aucune autre province. II y en a des for6is entiires. Ces 
bainbous sont d’un usage infini a la Chine, oh ils sent tres-gros et tris-durs: 
« bien quTls soient creux en dedans, et partagSs de nceuds, ils sont tr6s-forts, et 
soutiennent les plus lourds fardeaux.” T. i, p, 174. In the M6m. concern, les 
Chinois, t. ii, p. 532, it is observed that the greater part of the houses in the 
province of Se<huen are constructed of bamboos. The latitude of the part of the 
Karemuran or Moang^ho here spoken of is about 35^. Further northward the 
bamboo is not likely to flourish. 


CHAPTEE 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Of the city of Ka-chanfu. 

Having crossed this river and travelled two days journey, you BOOK II. 
arrive at a city named Ka-chanfu , whose inhabitants are idolaters. cHAPxiain 
They carry on a considerable traffic and work at a variety of manufac- 
tures. The country produces in great abundance, silk, ginger, galan- 
gal,^^^ spikenard, and many drugs that are nearly unknown in our part 
of the worldj. Here they weave gold tissues, as well as every other 
kind of silken cloth. We shall speak in the next place of the noble and 
celebrated city of Ken-zanfu, in the kingdom of the same name. 


NOTES. 

771. The name of Cacianju or Ka-chan-fu, which in the early Venice epitome 
is Cancianju, and in the Basle, Cianfu (but which does not occur in the B. M. 
manuscript nor in the early Latin edition) cannot be traced in Du Halde’s map, 
nor does there appear any city of the first class (implied by the adjunct fu) 
between that part of the Hoang-ho, and the capital of the province of Shensi, 
towards which our author’s route is here directed. 

772. Galanga or galangal, well known in the materia medico, is the root of the 
Kmmpferia. By the Italian spico I suppose is meant spikenard, nardus Indica, 
concerning which, see Papers in the Philosophical Transactions and the Asiatic 
Researches. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Of the dty of Ken-zanfu. 

Departing from Ka^hanfu and proceeding seven days journey in a chapjcxjuv. 
westerly direction, you continually meet with cities and commercial 

3 F ^2 towns. 
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BOOK II. towns, and pass many gardens and cultivated grounds, with abundance 
CHAAX^iv. mulberry or tree that contributes to the production of silk. The 

inhabitants in general worship idols, but there are also found here 
Nestorian Christians, Turkoraans,^^^ and Saracens. The wild beasts 
of the country afford excellent sport, and a variety of birds also are 
taken. At the end of those seven stages you arrive at the city of 
Ken-zmufu, which was anciently the capital of an extensive, noble, 
and powerful kingdom, the seat of many kings, highly descended and 
distinguished in arms.’'^® At the present day it is governed by a son of 
the Grand hhan, named Mangalu, upon whom his father has conferred 
the sovereignty.^^^ It is a country of great commerce, and eminent for 
its manufactures. Raw silk is produced in large quantities, and tissues 
of gold, and every other kind of silk are woven there. At this place 
likewise they prepare every article necessary for the equipment of an 
army. All species of provisions are in abundance, and to be procured 
at a moderate price. The inhabitants in general worship idols, but 
there are some Christians, Turkomans, and Saracens.^^s In a plain 
about five miles from the city, stands a beautiful palace belonging to 
king Mangalu, embellished with many fountains and rivulets, both 
within and on the outside of the buildings. There is also a fiire park, 
surrounded by a high wall, with battlements, enclosing an extent of* 
five miles} where all kinds of wild animals, both beasts and birds, are 
kept for sport. In its centre is this spacious palace, which for symmetry 
and beauty cannot be surpassed.^^^ It contains many halls and chambers 
ornamented with paintings in gold and the finest azure, as well as with 
great profusion of marble. Mangalu, pursuing the footsteps of his 
father, governs his principality with strict equity, and is beloved by his 
people. He also takes much delight in hunting and hawking.^^® 


NOTES. 

773. The province of Shensi is understood to have been the principal seat of 
Christianity vrhen preached in this country at an early period, by the Nestorians. 
Being the most western of the provinces that compose the empire of China, it 
was the easiest of access to those who travelled by land, from Syria and other 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 


774. Bj 
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774. By iTurkomans we are not to understand the Tartars of the Desert^ hut 
merchants either from Turkomania of Asia minor (the kingdom of the Seljuks of 
or from BoJchdray formerly the capital of Turkistan, a place of consider- 
able traflSck and civilization. They were probably the same people with those 
now called Bucharians. 



CHAP.XXXIV. 


775. However diiBFerent the name of Ken-zan-fu may be from Smgan-fu or 

Si-gan-fu (as it is more commonly written) circumstances shew that the eminent 
city described in the text, is meant for the capital of the province of Shensi j 
which appears to be distant about nine stages from the passage of the Hoang-ho, 
The practice of changing the appellations (always significant) of important places, 
upon the accession of a new family, is matter of notoriety, and accordingly the 
several names of Xaw-c/zwg, Ynn~ghing^ Chang^^gm^ and which under the 

dynasty of the Ming (1370) was reversed and made Si-ngan^ are recorded as having 
at different pei'iods belonged to this city. Of which of these, Ken-zan might be 
supposed the corruption, it is difficult to pronounce ; nor have we any assurance 
that this is the true reading ; for in the early Italian epitome we find the name 
written Guen-gumiy in the Basle, Quen-qui-na^ in the earlier Latin, Quin-gian^ 
and in the B. M manuscript, simply Gyan^fu. The last may be considered as 
approaching nearly to the Gnan-fu or Ngan-fu of the modern name, to which the 
si had not been prefixed (as we are informed by P. Martini) until a period later 
than that of our author’s residence in China ; but from tlie prevalence of (ie 
syllable Ken or Qutn through almost all the readings, it would seem that he 
must have expressed the word by some orthography conveying the sound of Ken* 
ngan-fu. 

776. Sl-gan ” sajs P. Martini qui est la ville capitale, cede k fort peu 
“ d’autres, si on regarde a sa situation dans un pays fort beau et recreatif^ a sa 

grandeur, a son antiquite, a la force et fermete de ses murailles, a la beaute 
de son aspect, et a son commerce . . . . Vous pouvez juger de son antiquitd, de 
ce que les trois families imp6riales de Cheu, Cin, et Han y ont regne.” 
Thevenot, partie iii, p. 58. 

It was near this capital that an ancient inscription on stone was discovered, 
which, in Syriac and Chinese characters, recorded the state of Christianity in 
that province or kingdom, set forth the protection and indulgence it received 
from different empeiors, and contained a list of its bishops. Cette province ” 
says P. Martini est encore celebre par une pierre fort antique, sur laquelle la 
loy de Dieu est escrite eii caracteres Syriaques et Cbinois, apporte a ceux de la 
Chine par les successeurs des Apostres : on y list le nom des ^vesques et des 
prestres de ce temps4a, et celui des empereu3re Chinois qui letir furent favora- 
bles et leur accord^rent des privil^g^ ; elle conlient auai une courte explica- 

tion 
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BOOK 11. “ tion de la loy Chrestienne, mais tout4-fait admirable, composee en language 

Chinois tres-eloquent. . . . On I’a trouve Tan 16^5 dans la cite de San^yuert^ 

CHAP XXXIV ^ 

’ comme on creusoit Jes fondemens d’une muraille : le gouverneur de la ville, 

Notes. ayant este inforrae aussi-tost de ce monument qu’on avoit trciive, en considera 
Finscription de plus pres, et, comme ils sont grands amateurs de rantiquitc, il 
la fit imprimer, et ensuite un ecrit a la louange du monument, et puis apres 
« tailler sur tme autre pierre de mesme grandeur line copie de celle qu’on avoit 
treuvee, en observant les mesmes traits et caracteres, avec toute la fidciite 
requise. Les Peres de nostre Societe en ont porte a Rome un exempiaire selon 
Foriginal, avec Finterpretation : on la garde a present avec son interpretation, 
dans la bibliotheque de la Maison professe de Jesus : elle fiit imprimee ^iRome 
Fan 1631.” Thevenot, p. 57. Some suspicions were naturally excited in 
Europe, as to the genuineness of a monument of so peculiar a nature, and it has 
been the subject of much discussion ; but those who have been the most forward to 
pronounce it a forgery, seem actuated rather by a spirit of animosity against the 
Order of Jesuils, whose members brought it to notice, than by the pure love of 
truth or a disposition to candid inquiry; and since that hostile feeling has subsided, 
its authenticity appears to be no longer disputed by those who are best enabled to 
form a correct judgment. I/ctablisseraent des Nestoriens ” sajs De Guignes 
f. “ date de 635 ans apres J. C. qu’iin certain Olopuen vini a la Chine sous Tay* 
isong des Tangi cc fait est prouve par le monument decouvert a Sy-ngan-fou en 
1625, sous Ilj/4song des Ming,’'^ T. ii, p. 334. For more particular informa- 
tion respecting this celebrated monument, see the following works; Athanahii 
Kircheri China illustrata (1667), where will be found a fac-simile of the inscrip- 
tion, with a literal translation of each character ; Andrm MUlleri Opuscula ; De 
monumento Sioico Commentarius, (1695) ; Lauren tii Mobhemii, ad Historiara 
Ecclesiasticam Tartarorum Appendix, monuroenta et epistolas exhibens (1741) : 
and M^moires de F Academic des Inscriptions, t, xxx, p. 802. 

777. In a list of the sons of Kublal given by De Guignes (Hist geo. des Huns, 
liv. xvi, p. 189) we find the third, there named Manglwla^ to have been gover- 
nor of SheTtBtj Se<huen^ and Tibet; and in a Note to FHist. gen. de la Chine, 
p. 489, we are told that Uonanta^ the eldest son of MangkoJa^ succeeded his 
father in the same government; his usual residence being at Sfngan-fu. 

778. Les Moguls ou Yuen ” says the younger De Guignes qui s’emparirent 
du trone en 1279 et chass^irent les Song^ amen^jrent un grand nombre de Mussul- 
mans. Ceux-ei furent tr^s-nombreux jusqu’4 la dynastie des Jfmg, qui comroen§a 
k r^gner en 1368, aprds avoir d^truit les Tartares.” Les Mahometans, que 
ies Chinois appellent ifoey, et qui habitant les pays situ<Ss k Fextr^mit^ du 
Ch&isy jusqu’a 21^ en Tartaric, sent partagds en trois classes.” 1\ ii, p. 344-45* 

779. « Celuy 
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779. “ Celuy qui est au zud-est dela ville ” says P. Martini “ est un lac artifi- 
“ del, fait par le nioyen des canaux qu’on y a conduits de la riviere de Guei : 
“ I’empereur Jliao )e fit embellir d’un palais fort remarquable, avec des bois et 
des jardins pleins de fleurs qu’il faisoit cultiver avec grand soin.” Thevenot, 
partie iii, p. 59. 


BOOK n. 

CHAPJCSXIV. 

Note3. 


780. It may be doubted whether, in the estimation of our author, this latter 
quality of attachment to field sports, did not raise his character as higli, as did the 
the vigour and policy of his government. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Of the boundaries of Kataia and Maryi. 

TaAVELLiNe westward three days from the residence of Mangalu, chap. xxxv. 
you still find towns and castles, whose inhabitants subsist by commerce 
and manufactures, and where there is an abundance of silkj but at 
the end of these three stages you enter upon a region of mountains and 
rallies, which lie within the province of Kun-kmP^ This tract how- 
ever has no want of inhabitants, who are worshippers of idols and cul- 
tivate the earth. They live also by the chase, the land being much 
covered with woods. In these are found many wild beasts, such as 
lions (tigers), bears, lynxes, fallow deer, antelopes, stags, and many 
other animals ; which are made to turn to good account.’'®^ This 
region extends to the distance of twenty days journey, during which 
the way lies entirely over mountains and through rallies and woods, 
but still interspersed with towns where travellers may find convenient 
accommodation. This journey of twenty days towards the west being 
performed, you arrive at a place called Ach-baluch Maiyi, which signi- 
fies the White city^®® on the confines of Manji, where the country be-, 
comes level and is very populous. The inhabitants live by trade and 
manual arts. Large quantities of ginger are produced here, which is 
conveyed through all the province“of Kataia, with great advantage to 
the merchants.^®^ The country yields wheat, rice, and other grain 
plentifully, and at a reasonable rate. This plain, thickly covered with 

habitations. 
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habitations, continues for two stages, after which you again come to 
high mountains, vallies, and forests Travelling twenty days still far- 
ther to the west, you continue to find the country inhabited, and by 
people who worship idols, and subsist upon the produce of their soil, 
as well as that of the chase* Here also, besides the wild animals above 
enumerated, there are great numbers of that species which produce 
the musk/^® 


NOTES. 

781. The country to which our author’s description here applies, is evidently 
the province of Se-c/mew, which lies south-westward from Si-ngaihfu^ and is a 
mountainous region. No direct authority appears for its having borne the name 
of Cm<liiny or Kmi4:in^ but which in the Italian epitomes is Chinrchin^ or Kin^^Mn 
according to our orthography, in the Basie edition Cun-chi^ and in the older Latin 

or K;yn. The names of Kin and King^ however, will be perceived to 
abound in this piovince. One of its principal cities is named Chan*kmg^ another 
Tckong-Idng^ its great river is the Kmcha-kiang (or river of golden sandb), and 
P. Martini says ; Sur les plus hautes montagnes de cette province, du costc du 
nord-est. . . . est le royaume de King, qui ne releve point dc I’emperenrde la 
Chine. . . . Je noinme ce royaume King^ parce qu’il fut foadc par le pcuple de 
King, et des pays voisins.” P. 80. 

782. Some of the animals here enumerated might serve the inhabitants for food, 
and the skins of all were more or less valuable. 

783. The name here written AeMalucJi and said to imply the White city,” 
is in the Basle and older Latin editions, but probably with less correctness, called 
Achdech^dJiA in the Italian epitomes, still more corruptly, Acinekch and Cinekck ; 
none of which bear any resemblance to Chinese words. It has been already 
noticed that bdigh is a term used in Tartary for city,” and ak, in the dialects 
of Turkistan, is known to signify white,” which justifies our author’s interpre- 
tation of the name ; but why he should express it in the Tartar language, unless 
on tlie supposition of his having forgotten the Chinese appellation, does not 
appear. I confess also that with such imperfect lights I am unable to make any 
satisfactory conjecture with regard to its position, and this is the more to be 
regretted as it would have enabled us to ascertain the north-western limits of Ma^}i 
or Southern China. On the bank of the great river Kiang, however, and within 
the. province of Se<huen, there is a city named in the Jesuits’ map, Pd4thm^ 

which 
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which may be presumed to mean (so far as the sounds of Chinese words, without BOOK II. 
the characters can be trusted) the “ White city.” 

CHAP. XXXV. 

784. It may be doubted whether the root here called ginger, was not rather 
intended for that which we call China-root, and the Chinese, fu4in (smilax), pro- 
duced in its greatest perfection in this province, and for which, as it was at that 
period little if at all known in European pharmacy, it might be found necessary 
to substitute a familiar term. “ La vraye racine de Sina ” says P. Martini “ se 

trouve settlement dans cette province ; pour la sauvage, on la trouve par tout.” 

P. 79. 

785. It has already been observed that the musk-animal is found in Chinese 
Tartary, in Tibet and in the Chinese provinces bordering on those countries. 

See Notes 439 and 440. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

tQf the prounce of Sin-dinfu, and of the great river named Kian. 

Having travelled those twenty stages through a mountainous country, chapjixxvi. 
you reach a plain on the confines of Mar^i, where there is a district 
named Sin-din fii; by which name also the large and noble city, its 
capital, formerly the seat of many rich and powerful kings, is called.^®® 

The circumference of the city is twenty miles j but at the present day 
it is divided, in consequence of the following circumstances. The late 
old king bad three sons, and it being his wish that each of them should 
reign after his death, he made a partition of the city amongst them, se- 
parating one part from the other by walls, although the whole continued 
to be surrounded by one general enclosure. These three brothers ac- 
cordingly became kings, and each had for his portion a considerable 
tract of country; the territory of their father having been extensive 
and rich. But upon its conquest by the Grand hhm, he destroyed 
these three princes, and possessed himsdf their inhsritmice.i^'' 

* ' 3 G 
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BOOK IL The city is watered by many considerable streams, which descending 
t HAE^xvi. distant mountains, surround and pass through it in a variety 

of directions. Some of these rivers are half a mile in width, others 
are two hundred paces, and very deep ; over which are built several 
large and handsome stone bridges, eight paces in breadth, their length 
being greater or less according to the size of the stream.^®® From one 
extremity to the other there is a row of marble pillars on each side, 
which support the roof; for here the bridges have very handsome roofs, 
constructed of wood, ornamented with paintings of a red colour, and 
covered with tiles. Throughout the whole length also there are neat 
apartments and shops, where all sorts of trade are carried ou.'®*' One 
of the buildings, larger than the rest, is occupied by the officers who 
collect the duties upon provisions and merchandise, and a toll from 
persons who pass the bridge. In this way, it is said, his majesty re- 
ceives daily the sum of an hundred besants of gold.^®<^ These rivers 
uniting their streams below the city, contribute to form the mighty 
river called the Kian,'^^^ whose course, before it discharges itself into 
the ocean, is equal to an hundred days’ journey ; ''92 but of its proper- 
ties occasion will be taken to speak in a subsequent part of this Book.*'*-^ 

On these rivers and in the parts adjacent are many towns and fortified 
places, and the vessels are numerous in which large quantities of mer- 
chandise are transported to and from the city. The people of the 
province are idolaters. Departing from thence you travel five stages, 
partly along a plain, and partly through vallies, where you see many 
respectable mansions, castles, and small towns. The inhabitants sub- 
sist by agriculture. In the city there are manufactures, particularly of 
very fine cloths and of crapes or gauzes.^®^ This country, like the 
districts already mentioned, is infested with lions (tigers), bears, and 
other wild animals. At the end of these five days’ journey you reach 
the desolated country of Thebeth. 


NOTES. 

786. This city which in the Basle edition as well as in that of Ramusio is named 
^h^n-fu, in the older Latin Syn-di/'-fuy and in the early epitomes, Sindirifit ap- 
pears 
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pears from the circumstances mentioned, to be that now called CMng4u-fii>^ 
situated on the western side of the province of Se*chuen^ of which it is the capital. 
Ching4u ” says P. Martini merite le rang qu’elle tient de capitale, car eile 
surpasse de beaiicoup les autres cites qui en dependent, par la magnificence de 
ses bastimens, et par Faffluence de son people : elle est extr^mement raarchan- 
de . . . . Les roys de Cho y ont tenu leur cour avant qu’elle fast sons Fempire 
de la Chine : la famille de Man Fappella Quanghan et y tint le siege de Fempire : 
les roys de Cin luy ont donnc le nom qu’elle a a present : la famille de Tang 
la nomma Kien-nan.'"'* P. 81. The western boundary of Manji^ as has been 
observed, is not well known, but it is evident from the military operations of 
12S6 and 1238, that the Song^ who then ruled it, were masters of this city of 
Chmg4u. When taken by the Mungals it is said (with no little exaggeration) that 
one million four hundred thousand persons were put to the sword. Hist, gen. de 
la Chine, t. ix, p. 219. 

787. The king here spoken of must have been a tributary either of the »S'o;2g 
or of the Mungals and might be one of those who received the Chinese title of 
Vangy and were more or less independent, according to the energy of the general 
government In the interval between the conquest of Ching4u by OMdi^ and 
this occupation of it by Kuhldiy many changes in its fortunes had taken place 
and the person who governed there in 1260 supported the attempt of Artighuga to 
wrest the empire from his brother. 

788. Cette ville ” adds Martini est toute coupee d'eaux, et navigable 
presque par tout, a cause des canaux qu’on y a conduits, revestus de pierre do 
taille : il y a quantite de ponts de pierre .... Cette ville est situee dans uue isle 
que les rivieres ont forraee.” p. 81. 

789. This peculiarity of the bridges in SeMiuen is not noticed in the meagre 
accounts we have of that province, which all resolve themselves into the original 
information given by P. Martini, in his Atlas Sinensis (1655). The Latin edition 
of our author states, that the shops or booths were set up in the morning, and 
removed from the bridge at night. 

790. In the other versions, instead of an hundred, it is stated at a thousand 
hesants (or sequins). 

791. The numerous streams by which the city of Ching4u is surrounded, 1R>nn 
their junction successively, and discharge their united waters into the giMit river 
JEfqwg, as is here described, btif itsr distance from the laltet is jmore coiiisMerable. 
than the words of the text Wfi'iild lead us to suppose. In thoBadle edition, indeed, 

3 Q2 the 
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BOOK IL the Kiang is said to pass through the city ; per medium hujus civitatis traosit 

fluvius qui dicitur Quianfu (Kzang-su ) ; ” but besides that the nature of the river 

CHAF.XXXVL mistake is explained by the Italian reading of the same 

passage, in the early epitomes, where the expression is, per mezo questa terra 
passa uno grande flume,” by which is to be understood, as terra is here distin- 
guished from dttd^ that it flowed through the district. The remainder of the 
chapter contains an apparent contradiction ; for after describing the ri\er as being 
half a mile in width, it proceeds to say : In la citta di Sindirifa sopra questo 
flume h un ponte di pietra, loquale e longo un inigliaro.'^'^ Yet this excess is not 
uncommon where the banks are low and the country a marsh. 

792. In the Latin it is said to be ninety, and in the early Italian, seventy «-tages 
or days journey. The distance from the city of Su-cheufu^ which stands at the 
junction of the river that runs from Ching4u^ with the liiangj is equal to about 
four-fifths of the breadth of China. 

793. See Chap. Ixiii. 

794. This sentence is a continuation of the account of Sin-dinfu^ and ought to 
have had place in an earlier part of the chapter. It shews the inartificial manner 
in which the work was composed. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Of the province of Thebeth^ 

CHAP. The proyioce named Thebeth was laid entirely waste at the 4ime 

XXXVI I 

that Mangu-haan carried his arras into that country.^®® To the dis- 
tance of twenty days journey you see numberless towns and castles in a 
state of ruin ; and in consequence of the want of inhabitants, wild 
beasts, and especially tigers, have multiplied to such a degree, that 
merchants and other travellers are exposed there to great danger during 
the night. They are not only under the necessity of carrying their 
provisions along with them, but are obliged, upon arriving at thpir 
halting places, to employ the utnaost circumspection, and to take the 

following 
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following precautions, that their horses may not be devoured. In this 
region, and particularly in the neighbourhood of rivers, are found 
canes (bamboos) of the length of ten paces, three palms in circum- 
ference, and three palms also in the space between each knot or joint. 
Several of these, in their green state, the travellers tie together, and 
place them, when evening approaches, at a certain distance from their 
quarters, with a fire lighted around them *, when, by the action of the 
heat, they burst with a tremendous explosion.^®^ The noise is so loud 
as to be heard at the distance of two miles ; which has the effect of 
terrifying the wild beasts and making them fly from the neighbourhood. 
The mercliants also provide themselves with iron shackles, in order to 
fasten the legs of their horses, which would otherwise, when alarmed 
by the noise, break their halters and run away ; and from the neglect 
of this precaution it has happened that many owneis have lost their 
cattle. Thus you travel for twenty days through a desolated country, 
finding neither inns nor provisions, unless perhaps once in three or four 
days, when you take the opportunity of replenishing your stock of 
necessaries. At the end of that period you begin to discover a few 
castles and strong towns, built upon rocky heights or upon the summits 
of mountains, and gradually enter an inhabited and cultivated district 
where there is no longer any danger from beasts of prey. 

A scandalous custom, which could only proceed from the blindness 
of idolatry, prevails amongst the people of these parts ; who are dis- 
inclined to marry young women so long as they are in their virgin state, 
but require, on the contrary, that they should have had previous com- 
merce with the other sex ; and this, they assert is pleasing to their 
•deities.^®® Accordingly, upon the arrival of a caravan^®® of merchants, 
and as soon as they have set up their tents for the night, those mothers 
who have marriageable daughters, conduct them to the place, and each, 
contending for a preference, entreats the strangers to accept of her 
daughter and enjoy her society so long as they remain in the neighbour- 
hood.®®® Such as have most beauty to recommend them are of course 
chosen, and the others return home disappointed and chagrined } whilst 
the former continue with the travellers until the period of their de^ 
parture. They then restore them to their mothers, and never attempt 
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BOOK II. to carry them away. It is expected, however, that the merchants 
should make them presents of trinkets, rings, or other complimentary 
xxxvn. tokens of regard, which the young women take home with them.®®' 
When, afterwards, they are designed for marriage, they wear all these 
ornaments about the neck or other part of the body, and she who 
exhibits the greatest number of them is considered to have been the 
most attractive in her person, and is on that account in the higher 
estimation with the young men who are looking out for wives ; nor 
can she bring to her husband a more acceptable portion than a quantity 
of such gifts. At the solemnisation of her nuptials she accordingly 
makes a display of them to the assembly ; and he regards them as a 
proof that their idols have rendered her lovely in the eyes of men. 
From thenceforward no person can dare to meddle with her who has 
become the wife of another ; and this rule is never infringed.®®-' These 
idolatrous people are treacherous and cruel, and holding it no crime or 
turpitude to rob, are the greatest thieves in the world.®®^ They subsist 
by the chase and by fowling, as well as upon the fruits of the earth. 

Here are found the animals that produce the musk, and such is the 
quantity, that the scent of it is diffused over the whole country. Once 
in every month the secretion takes place, and it forms itself as has already 
been said, into a sort of imposthume or boil full of blood, near the navel j 
and the blood thus issuing, in consequence of excessive repletion, be- 
comes the musk.805 Throughout every part of this region the animal 
abounds, andthe odour generally prevails. They are called g’Wifd'eri in the 
language of the natives,®®® and are taken with dogs. These people use 
no coined money, nor even the paper-money of the Grand /rAara, but for 
their currency employ coral.®®^ Their dress is homely, being of leather, 
undressed skins, or of canvas. They have a language peculiar to the pro- 
vince of Thebeth, which borders on Manji. This was formerly a country 
of so much importance as to be divided into eight kingdoms,®®® contain- 
ing many cities and castles. Its rivers, lakes, and mountains are nu- 
merous. In the rivers is found gold-dust in very large quantities.®®® 
Not only is the coral, beforementioned, used for money, but the women 
also wear it about their necks, and with it ornament their idols.®'® There 
are manu&ctures of camlet and of gold cloth, and many drugs are 

produced 
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produced in the country that have not been brought to ours. These BOOK IT. 
people are necromancers, and by their infernal art, perform the most 
extraordinary and delusive enchantments that were ever seen or heard 


CHAP 
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of. They cause tempests to arise, accompanied with flashes of lightning 
and thunderbolts, and produce many other miraculous effects.®'^* They 
are altogether an ill-conditioned race. They have dogs of the size 
of asses,®^® strong enough to hunt all sorts of wild beasts, particularly 
the wild oxen, which are called heyamini,^^^ and are extremely large 
and fierce. Some of the best laner falcons are bred here, and also 
sakers, very swift of flight, and the natives have good sport with 
them. This province of Thebeth is subject to the Grand Jchan, as 
well as all the other kingdoms and provinces that have been mentioned. 
Next to this is the province of Kaindu. 


NOTES. 

795. The name of Thebeth, Thibet, or Tibet is sometimes confined to that 
country, on the northern side of the Himalaya mountains, which is under the 
immediate government of the Dalai lama and Panchin, lama, and sometimes is 
made to embrace the whole of what is otherwise called Tangut, including the 
nations bordering on the provinces of Se-chuen and Shensi, whom the Chinese 
term the Si-fun or Tu-fan. It appears to be of this eastern part, commencing at 
about five days journey from the city of Cking-tu, that our author proceeds to 
speak. “ Nations Tibetanes : J e comprens sous ce nom ” says the historian of 
the Huns “ tons les peoples qui sent situds a I’occident des provinces de Ch6n-si 
“ et de Sse tchuen, et qui s’etendent vers I’occident jusqu’aux sources de ITndus. 

Ce pays porte en general le nom de Toufan, mais les dififerentes branches des 
nations qui y sont repandues ont multiplie les noms, et chaque canton a le siek 
“ particulier.” “ Royaume des Tou-fan : Ce royaume est ce que nous appellons 
precisdment le Tibet, ou le Boutan, que Ton distingue en grand et petit Tibet. 
“ C’est un paysplein de montagnes, oik peu de voyageurs ontp^netre.” T. i, p. 
158-163. 

796. The war which ended in the destruction of the Tu-fan, is tbus uncircum- 
stantially mentioned in FHist. g6n6rale de la Chine: “ Ouleang-hotm (tb© general 
“ of Mangu, or more immediately of Kubldi, his lieutenant) apr^ Fentiere 

reduction du royaume de Tali (Ywnmm), euta&ireaiix Foccu- 

“ perent plus longtempfi qk’l nkfroit cra.i Mjb fertile en 

“ grains 
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BOOK IL grains et peuple de plus de trois cents mille families^ etoit ddfendu par nne 
CHAP milice excellente^ bien exercce et i-edoutable a ses voisins. Lorsque Ouleang" 

xxxvn. holm attaqua ces peuples; leurs chefs soutinrent long-temps les efforts des 

Notes. Mongousj qu’ils battirent meme en plusieurs rencontress et auxqiiels iis ne se 
soumirent que lorsqu’ils se virent epuises . . . . Ce general^ partant du pays des 
Toufan^ sourait les Pamans^ les Oilmans^ les Koueman^ et d'^autres hordes de 
ces quartiers.” T. ix, p. 269-26^. II {Mangou-hhan) nomma encore le 
general Holitdi pour aller soumettre le Tibet, Tout ce pays fiit desole, ses 
villes et ses chateaux rases.” De Guignes, Hist. gcii. des Huns. liv. xv, 
p. 123. 

797. The very loud explosion of burning bamboos is well known to those who 
have witnessed the conflagration of a village or a bazar, in countries where the 
buildings are of that material. What most resembles it is the irregular but in- 
cessant firing of arras of all descriptions, during a night of public rejoicing in 
England. 

^98. It may be remarked that the places mentioned by our author, as the resort 
of travelling merchants, are described as the scenes of mercenary prostitution, 
either of wives or daughters, which the natives affect to justify or excuse, upon 
some imaginary principle, attributing the practice to any but the real motive ; 
that of extracting from the wealthy traders as large a contribution as possible. 
See Note 339. P. Martini, speaking of the province of Yun-nan^ which adjoins 
to that of Tibet, says of its inhabitants : Personne n’epousoit de fiile parmi 
eux, qu’un autre n’eust eu premicrement m compagnie : ce sent les paroles de 
nostre auteur Chinois.” P. 196. 

799. This is the first instance in the course of the work of the employment of 
the word caravan,” taken from the Persian karwAn^ and adopted into most 
European languages. The Arabic term, which we might have thought more 
likely to have been introduced by the Crusaders, is Mfilah. 

800. Such is the depravity of human nature, that not only the moral but the 
instinctive principle may be subdued by the thirst of gain or the cravings of appe- 
tite. In his journey through Coach Bahar^ on the road to Tibet, Turner observes 
that nothing is more common than to see a mother dress up her child, and bring 

it to market, with no other hope, no other view than to enhance the price she 
may procure for it.” Embassy to Tibet, p. 11. 

801. The object of this female complaisance, however disguised by religious 
pretencmj, is sufficiently apparent from this part of the ceremony* 


802 . It 
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802. It may perhaps be our author’s meaning that the influence of superior BOOK IF. 
charms had the efiect of drawing several presents from the same lover ; but the 

passage would lead us rather to conclude that their variety was the produce of xxxvii* 
successive connexions. In the Latin text the plurality is distinctly asserted. Notes, 

803. Very precise chastity before marriage ” says Turner^ is not expected in 
tbe fair seXj though when they have once formed a contractj they are by no 
means permitted, with impunity, to break it.” p. 353. Quisquis alienura 
thorum foedaverit. . . earn pcenam subire cogitur quam maritus adulterae sta« 
tuerit. At mulier tanquam infamis dome expellitur.” Alphab. Tibetanum, 

p. 459. 

804. This thievish character may have belonged to the Si-Jan who border on the 
Chinese provinces, (as it has belonged to most borderers), but travellers describe 
the manners of the people of Tibet-proper as particularly ingenuous and honest. 

805. For an account of this animal see Notes 439 and 440. With respect to the 
supposed lunar influence on the secretion of musk, Strahlenberg informs us that 
it is not at all times of the same strength, but “ is best in summer, in the rutting 

time, and at the full of the moon.” P. 340. 

806. The word gudderiy or any other approaching to it, is not to be found in 
the vocabularies we have of the languages of Tartary. In the northern partsj 
according to Bell, the animal is named kaberday or kdbard^n according to Strah- 
lenberg ; and Kirkpatrick, in his account of Nepaul names it kmtoora. It is not 
indeed improbable that gudderi or gadderi (as it is written in the Latin text) may 
be a corruption of the Persian word kasturiy which is the common term for the drug 
in every part of the east, and would be used by the Mahometan merchants even on 
the borders of China. A striking instance of the degree to which words may be 
disfigured in transcription presents itself in the name of the country that forms 
the subject of this Chapter, which, in the early Italian epitomes, is Chelet at the 
commencement, although towards the conclusion of the chapter it is correctly 
printed Tebeth, 

807. It may not appear likely that the valuable red coral, produced in the 
Mediterranean, should have been carried to the borders of China in suflScienfe 
quantity to be there made use of as currency; not is it a substance so readily 
divisible as to be convenient for the purpose ; but of its general use iu the way of 
ornament ample proof is furnished by Tavernier, who says, at the conclusion of 
his remarks on this article : Pour revenir au coraii et an finir la discours, il feut 

aiouter qua tout 1© menu peuple para at s’ea d’oinienient au ml at an 

3 H bras 
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BOOK IL bras dans tonte PAsie, et principalemeiit vers le nord stir les terres dti Grand 

ChIp Mogol, et an dessus dans les montagnes en tirant an royaume d’Asen C-^ssam) 

XXXVIL et de Boutan.’^ Voyage des Indes^ t ii^ p. 381, 12®°. It is remarkable that to 
Notes. the present day the people of Tibet have no coinage of their own, but are supplied 
with a currency by their neighbours of NepdL 

808. In the Alphabetum Tibetanum of (jeorgi we find an enumeration of these 
kingdoms, as they are termed, under the head of, Regna omnia et provincias 

ditionis Tibetanae,” p. 417 ; where their number, as far as can be ascertained 
fi:om the confused nature of the work, appears to be ten instead of eight. Le 
gouvernement present des Si-fan ou Toufan ’’ say Du Halde est bien difie- 
rent de ce qu’il etoit autrefois. . . Anciennement leur royauine etoit foit people : 
egalement bien fortifie et tr^s-puissant/^ T. i, p. 49. 

809. Several of the streams which take their rise in the eastern parts of Tibet, 
and by their junctions form the great rivers of China, yield much gold, which is 
collected from their beds in grains or small lumps. This is principally remarked 
of the Kin-sha-Mang. De tant de rivieres qu’on voit sur la carte ” says Du 
Halde, on ne pent dire quelles sont celles qui fournissent tout Tor qui se trans- 

porte a la Chine ... II faut qu’on en trouve dans les sables de phisieurs de ces 
rivieres : il est certain que la grande riviere Kin-chaMang qui entre dans la 
province d’ Yun-nan^ en charie beaucoup dans son sable, car son nom signifie, 
fleuve a sable d’or.” T. iv, p. 470. Les Toufan^ ap^elles Nan-mo^ ont une 
riviere qui porte le nom de Ly-nieou^ dans laquelle il se trouve beaucoup d’ot.” 
M6m. cone, les Chinois, t. xiv, p. 183. 

The term here translated gold-dust,” which both in Ramnsio and in the 
epitomes is oro di paiola^ in the B. M. and Berlin manuscripts, paglola^ in the 
older Latin edition, payolo^ and omitted altogether in that of Basle, is in the 
Vocabolario della Crusca written paglivola (as it would seem, from the Latin 
parouh) and defined to be minutissima parte d’oro.” 

810. In describing the manners of a certain people in the Ava or Birmah coun- 
try, Dr. F. Buchanan observes that “ some of the women wore rich strings of 
coral round their necks.” Symes’s Embassy, p. 465. 

811. See Book I. Chap. Ivi. where the character of sorcerers is particularly 
attributed to the natives of Tebeth and Kasmir, This consistency in the different 
parts of the work, with respect to the same fact, is deserving of notice. See also 
Note47g. 


812. This 
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812. This roay appear to be an exaggeration^ bnt other travellers describe the 
dogs of Tibet as of an nncommon size. On the left” sa}s Turner wasa 

row of wooden cagesj containing a number of huge dogs^ tremendously fierce^ 
strongj and nois^. They were natives of Tibet; and whether savage by 
nature^ or soured by confinement^ thej were so impetuously furiousj, that it was 
unsafe^ unless the keepers were near, even to approach their dens.” And in 
another place ; The instant I entered the gate, to my astonishment, up started 
a huge dog, big enough, if his courage had been equal to his size, to fight a 
lion.” Embassy to Tibet, p. 155-215. Under this sanction our author must 
stand excused of Ii}perbole; although some other accounts do not convey an idea 
of the same magnitude. One of them ” says Capt. Raper was a remarkably 
fine animal, ab large as a good-sized Newfoundland dog, with very long hair 
and a head resembling a mastiff’s. His tail was of an amazing length, like the 
brush of a fox, and curled half way over his back. He was however so fierce, 
that he would allow no stranger to approach him.” Asiat. Res. Vol. xi, p. 529. 
This description might serve as the portrait of a fine Newfoundland dog in my 
possession, who stands two feet three inches at the shoulder, is four feet in girt 
at the chest, and measures six feet from the nose to the extremity of the tail, 
His colour is white marked with brown, the hair long and curling. In disposition, 
however, he is the contrast of the Tibet breed, being as remarkable for the 
gentleness and sociability of his habits, as he is for his size and beauty. 

813. For an account of this animal, the bos grumiem^ see Book 1. Ghap. li, 
and Note 436. Of the word heymnini (which does not occur either in the Latin 
or the Italian epitomes) I can discover no trace. It may be a corruption of 
brahmini. The animal is said to be called yak m Tartary, chowri in Tibet, and 
suragdt in Hindustan. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OftheprMtme of Kain-du* 

Rmn-ott is a western province which was formerly subject its o^n 
princes, but since it has been brought under the dominion of the Grand 
hhm, it is ruled by the governors whom he appoints. We are not to 
understand, however, that it is situated in the western part (pf Asia), 
but only that it lies westward with respect to onr coi^fpe from the north- 

S H 2 eastern 
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BOOK II. eastern quarter. Its inhabitants are idolaters. It contains many cities 
CHAP castles, and the capital city, standing at the commencement of 

xxxvm. province, is likewise named Kain-du^^^ Near to it there is a large 
lake of salt water, in which are found abundance of pearls, of a white 
colour, but not round.®^® So great indeed is the quantity, that if his 
majesty permitted every individual to search for them, their value would 
become trifling ; but the fishery is prohibited to all who do not obtain 
his licence. A mountain in the neighbourhood yields the turquoise 
stone, the mines of which cannot be worked without the same per- 
mission. 

The inhabitants of this district are in the shameful and odious habit 
of considering it no mark of disgrace, that those who travel through 
the country should have connexion with their wives, daughters, or 
sisters ; but, on the contrary, when strangers arrive, each householder 
endeavours to conduct one of them home with him, and committing 
all the females of the family to his charge, leaves him in the situation 
of master of the house, and takes his departure. The women imme-- 
diately place a signal over tlie door, which is not removed until the 
guest proceeds on his journey ; when the husband is at liberty to return. 
This they do in honour of their idols, believing that by such acts of 
kindness and hospitality to travellers, a blessing is obtained, and that 
they shall be rewarded with a plentiful supply of the fruits of the earth.^^® 

The money or currency they make use of is thus prepared. Their 
gold is formed into small rods, and (being cut into certain lengths) passes 
according to its weight, without any stamp.®^^ This is their greater 
money : the smaller is of the following description. In this country 
there are salt-springs, from w'hich they manufacture salt by boiling it 
in small pans.®^® When the water has boiled for an hour, it becomes 
a kind of paste, which is formed into cakes of the value of two pence 
each. These, which are flat on the lower, and convex on the upper 
side, are placed upon hot tiles, near a fire, in order to dry and harden,' 
On this latter species of money the stamp of his majesty is impressed, 
and it cannot be prepared by any other than his own officers.®^® Eighty 
of the cakes are made to pass for a saggio of gold.®^® But when these 

are 
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are carried by the traders amongst the inhabitants of the mountains 
and other parts little frequented, they obtain a saggio of gold for sixty, 
fifty, or even forty of the salt-cakes, in proportion as they find the 
natives less civilized, further removed from the towns, and more ac- 
customed to remain on the same spot j inasmuch as people so circum- 
stanced cannot always have a vend for their gold, musk, and other 
commodities. And yet even at this rate, it answers ■well to them, who 
collect the gold-dust from the beds of the rivers, as has been mention- 
^d. 82 i The same merchants travel in like manner through the moun- 
tainous and other parts of the province of Tebeth, last spoken of, where 
the money of salt has equal currency. Their profits are considerable, 
because these country people consume the salt with their food, and 
regard it as an indispensable necessary ; whereas the inhabitants of the 
cities use for the same purpose only the broken fragments of the cakes ; 
putting the whole cakes into circulation as money. Here also the ani- 
mals which yield the musk are taken in great numbers, and the article 
is proportionably abundant.®^^ Many fish, of good kinds, are caught 
in the lake. In the country are found tigers, bears, deer, stags, and 
antelopes. There are numerous birds also, of various sorts. The wine 
is not made from grapes, but from wheat and rice, with a mixture of 
spices ; which is an excellent beverage.®?^ 

This province likewise produces cloves. The tree is small, the 
branches and leaves resemble those of the laurel, but are somewhat 
longer and narrower. Its flowers are white and small, as are the cloves 
themselves, but as they ripen they become dark coloured. Ginger 
grows there and also cassia in abundance, besides many other drugs, 
of which no quantity is ever brought to Europe.®^* Upon leaving the 
city of Kaiiudu the journey is fifteen days to the opposite boundary of 
the province ; in the course of which you meet with respectable habi- 
tations, manj fortified posts, and also places adapted to hunting and 
fowling. The inhabitants follow the customs and manners that have 
'already been described. At the end of these fifteen days you come to 
the great river Brius which bounds the province, and in which are 
found large quantities of goid-dugt.^ It dipcharges itself into -the 

ocean 
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BOOK li. ocean* We shall now leave this river, as nothing further that is wor- 
CHAP. observation presents itself, and shall proceed to speak of the 

xxxviii. province of Kamian. 


NOTES. 

814. The city that in point of situation and other circumstances appears to 
answer best to this description of Kainrdu^ is Yung-ning-tu^ which stands on the 
western side of the Ya-Iong-kiang^ in about latitude 28° ; although from some resem- 
blance of sound, we might rather suppose it to be Li-Mang-tu^ a city at no great 
distance from the former, but standing on the western side of the Kin-slia-kiang^ 
above its junction with the former river. C’est a Fextremite (septentrionale) 

de la province ” says Du Halde, speaking of Yunman qu’est batie cette villc 
(de Yung-ningdu-fu) ; elle touche presque aux terres des lamas. A son orient 
elle a un beau lac.” T. i, p. 252. It may be objected that these towns are 
situated to the eastward, not to the westward of Tibet ; but our author only says 
that Kairhdu lay next to Tibet, and Yung^mngdu lying south of Si-fan, is in the 
general south-western line of all the places already mentioned, as well as of 
those which immediately follow. When our author speaks of Tibet, it is evident 
that he does not mean the western part of that extensive region of which Lhasa 
is the capital, but the country of the Si-fan^ bordering on Se<liue 7 i and Yun-nan. 
Au iiord-ouest” says P. Martini, speaking of the latter province les roy- 
aumes que les Chinois appellant generalenient Si-fan^ que je croy estre le 
royaume de Tibet, confinent a cette province.” P. 194. 

815. I do not find it elsewhere asserted that the lake near Yung-ning4u yields 
pearls, but they are enumerated by Martini amongst the valuable productions of 
that part of China : On tire encore de cette province des rubis, des saphirs, des 

agathes . . . avee plusieurs pierres precieuses, et des perles.” P. 194. The fishery 
of pearls in a river of eastern Tartary is noticed by many writers. 

816. On the subject of licentious hospitality, see Notes 339 and 798. 

817. This substitute for coin resembles the larin of the Gulf of Persia, but with 
the difference, that the latter bears an imperfect stamp. In those districts of 
Sumatra where gold-dust is procured, commodities of all kinds, even so low 
as the value* of a single grain, are purchased with it. The forming the metal 
into rods, and cutting off pieces as they are wanted for currency, may be con* 

sidered 
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sidered as one step towards a coinage. The Chinese of Canton cut the Spanish BOOK IL 
dollar in the same manner, to make up their fractional payments. 

CHAP* 

XXXVIII. 

81S. P. Martini, in describing the town of Yao-gan^ in the same pro¥ince 5 says : Nates, 

PiAs de la ville il y a un puits d'^eau salee ; on en poise pour faire du sel, qui 

est tres-blanc, dont on se sert dans tout le pajs, et s’appelle Pe^yeu-^cingj c’est- 

a-dire le puits du sel blanc.” P. 204. The name of Pe-^etKing^ appears 
in Du Halde’s map of Ytm-mn, 

819. It is by no means an uncommon practice to employ the staple commodity 
of a country, instead of specie, as the medium of valuation for all other articles. 

Cakes of gum-benzoin are used for this purpose in the part of Sumatra where 
the drug is produced ; and in England, it is well known that subsidies and bene- 
volences granted to the crown, were, directly or indirectly, paid in packs of wool. 

820. The saggio of Venice was the si^tb part of an ounce, and consequently 
the cake of salt was in value the four hundred and eightieth part of an ounce of 
gold, which at the price of four pounds sterling, is exactly two pence for the 
value of each cake : a coincidence that could hardly have been expected* Its 
precision, however, must depend on a comparison between the English pence 
and Venetian denari of that day. 

82 J. This we must allow to be fair and natural reasoning, and to bear strong 
internal evidence of genuine obsei:^ation. 

822. The western parts of China and eastern of Tibet, or the country of the 
Si-fan^ are those in which the best musk is found. Martini, in his Atlas Sinensis, 
speaks of it as the production of various places in Yun-nan* See Notes 43% 

440, 805, and 806. 

823. Respecting the manufacture of what is termed Chinese wine, see Note 7W, 

824. This appears to be the most unqualified error that has hitherto occurred 

in the course of the work, as cloves (gwrofali) znd caSsia or cinnamon (mmlh)y 
certainly do not grow in that part of the world, nor any where beyond #0 
tropics. The only manner in which it is possible to account for au ifwafljbn 
so contrary to fact, is by supposing that a detached memorandum of yrhatpur 
author had observed in the spice islands (which there is great probaWld^ 
having visited whilst in the service of the emperor) has been introduced in a 
description where it is entirely Irrelevant An instance of tfee ^me kind of 
confused insertion (on the subject of cannibalism) fci©' been pointed out 

in 
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in Note 474. Major Rennel informs me that he has traced the like kind of 
transposition in the Anabasis, although Xenophon himself is understood to have 
arranged it. 

825. However unlike a Chinese or Tartar word, all the editions agree in the 
orthography of the name of Brius given to this river, which seems to be intended 
for the Kin-sJia~Mang or “ river with the golden sands.” But if on the other 
hand, Li-kimg-tu, which is situated on its south-western side, should be considered 
as the Kain-du of the text, it will follow that the Brius is either the Lan~tsan-kiang 
or the Nu-kiang, presumed to be the Irabatty of the kingdom of Ava. “ The 
‘‘ river Nou-kian," says Major JRennell, little, if at all inferior to the Ganges, 
“ runs to the South, through that angle of Yunan which approaches nearest to 
“ Bengal.” Memoir, ed. S, p. 295. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Of the great province of Karaian, and of Yacht its principal city. 

Having passed the river abovementioned, you enter the province of 
Karaian, which, is of such extent as to be divided into seven govern- 
ments.®^® It is situated towards the west ; the inhabitants are idolaters j 
and it is subject to the dominion of the Grand khan, who has constitu- 
ted as its king, his son named Cen-Temur, a rich, magnificent, and 
powerful prince, endowed with consummate wisdom and virtue, and by 
whom the kingdom is ruled with great justice.827 In travelling from 
this river five days journey, in a westerly direction, you pass through a 
country fully inhabited, and see many castles. The inhabitants live 
upon flesh meat and upon the fruits of the earth. Their language is 
peculiar to themselves, and is difficult to be acquired.®^® The best 
horses are bred in this province.®^^ At the end of these five days you 
arrive at its capital city, which is named Yachi, and is large and 
noble.®®® In it are found merchants and artisans, with a mixed popu- 
lation, consisting of (the native) idolaters, Nestorian Christians, and 
Saracens or Mahometans j ®®^ but the first is the most numerous class. 

The 
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The land is fertile in rice and wheat. The people, however, do not BOOK II. 
use wheaten bread, which they esteem unwholesome, but eat rice ; and chap^xtx. 
of the other grain, with the addition of spices, they make wine, which 
is clear, light-coloured, and most pleasant to the taste.®*^ For money 
they employ the white porcelain shell, found in the sea, and these they 
also wear as ornaments about their necks.®®* Eighty of the shells are 
equal in value to a saggio of silver or two Venetian groats, and eight saggi 
of good silver, to one of pure gold.®*^ In this country also there are 
salt-springs, from which all the salt used by the inhabitants is procured.®** 

The duty levied on this salt produces a large revenue to the king.®*® 

The natives do not consider it as an injury done to them, when others 
have connexion with their wives, provided the act be voluntary on the 
woman’s part.®*^ Here there is a lake nearly an hundred miles in 
circuit, in which great quantities of various kinds of fish are caught j 
some of them being of a large size.®*® The people are accustomed to 
eat the undressed flesh of fowls, sheep, oxen, and buffaloes ; but cured 
in the following manner.®*® They cut the meat into very small particles, 
and then put it into a pickle of salt, with the addition of several of 
their spices. It is thus prepared for persons of the higher class, but the 
poorer sort only steep it, after mincing, in a sauce of garlic, and then 
eat it as if it were dressed. 


NOTES. 

826. Karaian is generally understood to be the province of Yun-nan, or rather 
its north-western part, which is bounded, in great measure, by the Kin’shorkumg. 
“ Ce qu’il appelle Cotaym ” says P- Gaubil, speaking of our author “ est le 
‘‘ Yun-nan.’’' P. 201. “ IIs soumirent d’abord ” says De Guignes “ un pays que 
Marc Paul appelle Carmam, et qui fait partie de_ Yun-nan.'’’ Livre xvi, p. 176. 
In the ‘‘Account of an embassy to Ava” we find mention made of a race of 
people, whose name corresponds with that of Karaian and who may have been 
prisoners of war brought from the neighbouring country of Yumim, with which 
the people of Ava 'were often in hostility, and distributed in the latter.as colonists. 
“ He told me ” says Colonel Sym^, speaking of a respectable Haliro rpission- 
ary “ of a singular description of people called (^ra/SBOT.or Carimer^, that 

3* I ‘ “ inhabit 
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BOOK II. “ inhabit different parts of the Country. . . He represented them as a simple, 

“ innocent race, speaking a langaage distinct from that of the Birmans, and 

' entertaining rode notions of reiigion. They lead quite a pastoral life, and are 
a the most industrious subjects of the state. . . Agriculture, the care of cattle, 
and rearing poultry, is almost their only occupation. A great part of the 
provisions used in the country is raised by the Carianers and they particularly 
excel in gardening.” P. 207-4:67. By Dr. F. Buchanan the name is written 
Karayn ; and he speaks also of the Ka-Mayfi^ a wild people on the frontiers of 
China.” Asiati Res. Vel. vi, p. 228, 

827. This prince is named in the B. M. and Berlin Manuscripts, Gusen4emur^ 
in the Basle edition, Esen-temur^ and in the Italian epitomes, Hensen4eniur. In 
the Tables chronologiques of De Guignes he is simply called Timour-hhan ; but 
one of his successors (a nephew) appears in the same list by the name of Yeson* 
timouT^ which whether more or less correct in its orthography than any of the 
preceding, is evidtotly intended for the same appellation. He was, however, 
the gr^dsouj tiot the of KMat^ whom he succeeded in consequence of the 
premature death of his father* CMngis. For the circumstances of this prince’s 
accession, see Note 533, La droiture, la clernence et la liberalite de ce prince, 

mirent plus que ses armees, toutes ces provinces a convert. . . Les soins 
extraordinaires qu’il a pris pour soulager le peuple, Font fait regarder par 
les Chinois comme un prince accompli.” Liv. xvi, p. 195. 

828. Their language might probably partake of that of Ava or Pegu, and 
would consequently be unintelligible both to tbe Chinese and to the people of 
Tibet. King4ung est la seule ” says P. Martini entre toutes les villes qui 

sent dans ces bautes et larges moiitagnes (de Yun-nan) qui soit libre. Ses habi- 
tans ont este les derniers a recevoir les sciences des Chinois : plusieurs mesme 
retiennent encore la fa^on d’escrire du royaurae de Mien (Ava), qui ne diiKre 
pasbeaucoup de celledont les marchands de Bengala et des Indes ont accons- 
tume de se servir.” P. 201. 

829. Ce pays ” says the same writer produit de tr^js bons chevaux, de 
basse taille pour la pluspart, mais forts et hardis.’^ P. 196. This is probably 

the same breed as the tangun or tanyan horses of Lower Tibet, carried from 
thence for ^ale to Hindustan. The people of Butan informed Major Rennell thal 
Ihey brought their tnnydns thirty -five days journey to the frontier. 

8B0. The present capital of the province of Yun-nan is a city of the same 
ikame ; btlt there appears reason to cendlude that although the Kamian of our 
kuthef bfeapart df th4t province, its city of Sad or YacM was not Yun-nan-fii'hut 

TaU-fuy 
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Tdi-fUy HOW considered as the second in rank. This, as we are informed bj P. BOOK IL 
Martini, was named Ye-chu by the prince who founded it, and Ym-theu by a sib- ^ 

sequent dynasty ; whilst the name of Tdi was given to it by one of the Ymn or 
family of Kublai. 

831. Ramusio’s text says Saracens ami Mahometans; but this is protebly a 
typographical error, as no distinction of the kind is made in any preceding pas^ 
sage. The former term seems indeed to have been more especially applied, by the 
historians of the crusades, to the subjects of the sultans of Egypt ; but Saracens 
are spoken of by Aramianus Marcellinus in the fourth century, or more than two 
centuries before the time of Mahomet. See Note 87. In the western provinces 
of China the Mahometans were numerous at this period. 

830. Our author, who seems to have been of a sociable disposition, misses no 
opportunity of praising the good qualities of this liquor ; but modern travelers, 
from prejudices perhaps, do not speak of it in such advantageous terms. JLtisa 
kind of beer rather than of wine. 

833. These are the well-known cowries (Kari) of Bengal, called by our 
naturalists Cypra^s Moneta^ which in forror liiiMs may have found their way, 
through the province of Silket^ to the couotri^ bordwing on China, and were 
probably current in Yumnan before its mountaineers were brought under regular 
subjection and incorporated with the empire; which was a difficult and tedious 
measure of policy, chiefly effected % kansplanting colonies of CSiinese from the 
interior. In 1764 ” says Major Remell i was told that Silhd (an inland 
province to the north-east of Bengal) produced cowries, and that they were dug 
“ up. This, of course I disbelieved ; but when I was there in 1767 and 1768, 1 
found no other currency of any kind in the country, and upon an occasion when 
an increase in the revenue of Ihe province was enforced, several boat-loads 
(not less than fifty tons each) were collected and sent down the Murram^dery 
to Dacca. Their accumulation was probaWy the coi^equence of SUhei being, 
at that period, the most remote district in which they passed current, and from 
whence they could not find a way out, but by returning to Rew^ab” liight 
-not the accurauktion have been Ae of a change of system in the conubt'i ^ 
i^uced to Chinese subjection, which not only checked the fiirther exportatioii &£ 
cowries, kit caused those alraa% in circulation to be thrown back to the 
province, where however depreciated, tibeytielain^ some value as 

Certains petits coquill^es’^ says DuHalde appelles paei k la Chine et4^w 
dans le royaume de Bengale, o^t servi pareillement de psAe moMpye. H en 
faloit Amumr |di»ieurs pour .la vsdmw .nme 4i»t#r- d’pne 

M parellle monnoye n’a pas de longue dur6e**’ T. ii, p* 165* 
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TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO- 

It is not uncommon to suppose that this genus of shells, called porcellam^ dep- 
rives its appellation from the variegated appearance of its polished coat, resem- 
bling the glazed earthenware or porcelain of China ; but the early use of the^ 
word by our author renders it more likely that the shell having already obtained 
the name of porcellana (a diminutive of porco)^ on account of the gibbous form 
of its back, the foreign ware was subsequently called porcelain, in Europe, from 
its possessing some of the most beautiful qualities of the shell. This at least is 
more plausible than the French etymology of pour cent annees,” founded on the 
belief that the materials were matured under ground one hundred years. See 
Johnson’s dictionary, at the word Porcelain. 

834. According to this estimation, if the numbers be correct, the value of the 
cowries must have been enormously increased by their carriage from Bengal to 
the frontiers of China. Their average price in the bazar of Calcutta is said to be 
about five thousand for a rupee, which may be considered as equal to three saggi 
of silver ; and if sold at eighty for the saggio^ the profit would consequently be 
at the rate of five thousand for two hundred and forty, or more than twenty for 
one. Perhaps therefore instead of eighty, we should I'ead eight hundred cowries 
to the saggioy which would still leave a profit of cent per cent. It must be 
observed at the same time that the improvements of European navigation in the 
Indian seas may have reduced the value of cowries in the Bengal market to a 
tenth part of what it was in the thirteenth century. 

835. Je vis tirer du sel par nos domestiques proche de nos tentes,” says P. 
Gerbillon, then on a journey in Chinese Tartary ; ils ne firent que creuser 

environ un pied en terre, et ils trouverent une espece de mine de sel.” 
T. iv, p. 134. 

836 Elle paye ” says P. Martini, speaking of the province of Yun-nan 
56,965 pesees de sel, outre plusieurs autres imposts qui se levent sur les mar- 
chandises et sur les terras.” P. 195. 

837. Comme cette province ” observes the same writer est proche des 
Indes, aussi tient-elle quelque chose des moeurs et de la fagon de vivre des 
geng de ces pays la ; on n’y observe point ce qui se pratique presque dans toute 
la Chine que les femmes demeurent renfermees dans la maison, sans voir les 
hommes, et sans avoir aucune familiarite ny conversation avec eux.” P. 195. 

• 838. Tali est bastie sur le bord occidental du lac SiuL . . Ceux de la Chfne 
luy donnent le nom de mer k cause de sa grandeur.” Le lac s’etendant fort 

en 
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“ en longueur, divertit les habitans par son bel aspect, comme aussi par la 
“ diversite et abondance de ses poissons.” P. 197-198. 

839. It is said of the Si-fan, the neighbours of these people and resembling 
them in manners, ‘‘ Ils mangent la viande presque entierement crue, quand elle 
“ est fraiche, on qu’elle est s^chee au soleil ; ils ne connoissent aucun de nos 
‘‘ assaisonnemens.” Mem. cone. lesChinois,t. xiv, p. 235. “ During the winter” 
says Turner “ a practice is adopted in the neighbourhood of these mountains . . , 
that of preparing meat and fish for carriage, by the action of extreme cold . . . 
“ I was accustomed to eat heartily of the meat thus prepared, without any 
‘‘ further dressing .... My Tibet friends, however, gave an uniform and decided 
prefei-ence to the undressed crude meat.” P. 301-2. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Of tJie fr ounce named Karajan. 

Leaving the city of YacU, and travelling ten days in a westerly 
‘direction, you reach the province of Karazan, which is also the name 
of its chief city.®^® The inhabitants are idolaters. The country be- 
longs to the dominion of the Grand khan, and the royal functions are 
exercised by his son, named Kogatin.^^ Gold is found in the rivers, 
both in small particles and in lumps ; and there are also veins of it in 
the mountains. In consequence of the large quantity obtained, they 
give a saggio of gold for six saggi of silver .®^2 They likewise use thp 
before-mentioned porcelain shells in currency which, however;, are not 
found in this part of the world, but are brought from India.®^® 

Here are seen huge serpents, ten paces in length, and ten spans^in 
.the girt of the body. At the fore-part, near the head they have two 
short legs, having three claws like those of a tiger, with eyes larger 
than a four-penny loaf (pane da quattro denari ) and veiy glaring. The 
§aws are wide enough to swallow a man, the teeth are laige and sharp, 
and their whole appearance is so formidable, that neither man, nor any 
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BOOK II. kind of animal, can approach them without terror.®^^ Others are met 
CHA^XL. ^ smaller size, being eight, six, or five paces long, and the 

following method is used for taking them. In the day time, by reason 
of the great heat, they lurk in caverns, from whence, at night, they 
issue to seek their food, and whatever beast they meet with and can lay 
hold of, whether tiger, wolf, or any other, they devour ; after which 
they drag themselves towards some lake, spring of water, or river in 
order to drink. By their motion in this way along the shore, and their 
vast weight, they make a deep impression, as if a heavy beam had been 
drawn along the sands. Those whose employment it is to hunt them, 
observe the track by which they are most frequently accustomed to go, 
and fix into the ground several pieces of wood, armed with sharp iron 
spikes, which they cover with the sand in such a manner as not to be 
perceptible. When therefore the animals make their way towards the 
places they usually haunt, they are wounded by these instruments, and 
speedily killed.®^® The crows, as soon as they perceive them to be 
dead, set up their scream ; and this serves as a signal to the hunters, 
who advance to the spot, and proceed to separate the skin from the 
flesh, taking cai*e immediately to secure the gall, which is most highly 
esteemed in medicine.®^® In cases of the bite of a mad dog, a penny- 
weight of it, dissolved in wine, is administered. It is also useful in 
accelerating parturition, when the labour pains of women have come 
on. A small quantity of it being applied to carbuncles, pustules, or 
other eruptions on the body, they are presently dispersed 5 and it is 
efficacious in many other complaints. The flesh also of the animal is 
sold at a dear rate, being thor^ht to have a higher flavour than other 
kinds of meat, and by all persons it is esteemed a delicacy In this 
province the horses are of a large size, and whilst young, are carried 
for sale to India. It is the practice to deprive them of one joint of 
the tail, in order to prevent them from lashing it from side to side, and 
to occasion its remaining pendent sj ,as the whisking it about, in riding, 
appears to them a vile habit.®^® These people ride with long stirrups, 
as the French do in our part of the world ; whereas the Tartars, and 
almost all other peojde, wear them short, for the more conveniently 
■^using the bow ; as they rise in their stirrups above the horse, when 
kkity ^oot their arrows. They have>complete armour of buiffilo-leathe]^ 

and 
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and carry lances, shields and cross-bows.®^* All their arrows are poison- BOOK n. 
ed. I was assured, as a certain fact, that many persons, and especially 
those who harbour bad designs, always carry poison about them, with 
the intention of swallowing it, in the event of their being apprehended 
for any delinquency, and exposed to the torture, that, I’ather than suffer 
it, they may effect their own destruction. But their rulers, who are 
aware of this practice, are always provided with the dung of dogs, 
which they oblige the accused to swallow immediately after, as it occa- 
sions their vomiting up the poison,®^® and thus an antidote is ready 
against the arts of these wretches. Before the time of their becoming 
subject to the dominion of the Grand Mian, these people were addicted 
to the following brutal custom, When any stranger of superior quality, 
who united personal beauty with distinguished valour, happened to take 
up his abode at the house of one of them, he was murdered during the 
night ; not for the sake of his money, but in order that the spirit of the 
deceased, endowed with his accomplishments and intelligence, might 
remain with the family, and that through the efficacy of such an acqui- 
sition, all their concerns might prosper. Accordingly the individual 
was accounted fortunate who possessed in this manner the soul of any 
noble personage j and many lost their lives in consequence. But from 
the time of his majesty’s beginning to rule the country, he has taken 
measures for suppressing the horrid practice, and from the effect of 
severe punishments that have been inflicted, it has ceased to exist.®®^ 


NOTES. 

840. This name of Karasm, which a Chinese might be supposed to pronounce 
Ka~la~shan, seems to be only another portion of the province of Yun-nan; as the 
places mentioned in the subsequent chapter unquestionably are ; but so imperfect 
is our information respecting this part of the country, that the means are wanting 
by which its particular situation might be ascertained. It should be remarked 
at the same time, that the name of Km-a&an, as distinct from that of Karakm, 
does not occur either in the Latin or in the early epitomes j all the circumstances 
related in this chapter being there cojtfidered as applying to the l^t-mentioned 
province or district 


841. The 
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841. The name of does not appear in the list of the legitimate sobs 

of Kuhlai ; but he had manj others. The orthography, however, is more than 
usually imcertaiBo In the B, M. and Berlin manuscripts the name is written 
Cogaam^ in the old Latin edition it is Cogatuy^ in the Basle, Cogracam (Cogra-khan% 
and in the early Italian epitomes, Cocagio. 

842. This proportion between the two precious metals is extraordinary, but in 
places so much out of the way of foreign commerce we cannot expect the prices 
of these or any other articles to find the general level. 

843. See Note 833. The shells are chiefly brought from the Maidive islands, 
but also from the eastern coast of Africa. The former are considered more valu- 
able as merchandise, because, being smaller, a greater number he in an equal 
compass, and they are supposed to wear better; but as currency they pass indis- 
criminately. Cowries are also imported into England and re-shipped from thence 
to the coast of Guinea. 

844. This distorted account of the alligator or crocodile is less creditable to 
our author’s fidelity than any other of his natural history descriptions, although 
generally more or less defective. His terming an animal that has feet, a serpent, 
however incorrect, is excusable, as we give the name of flying- serpent to the 
dragon (no matter how fabulous), and the alligator itself is by the Chinese termed 
the water-serpent: but he leaves the reader to infer (although he does not directly 
assert it) that the animal had legs only to the forepart of the body, and none to 
the hinder, and he is incorrect as to the number, as well as the nature of its toes 
or claws. With respect to the voracious and destructive qualities of the alligator, 
he cannot be charged with exaggeration, and to its size it would be hazardous 
to set limits. The books of zoology describe it as growing to twenty-five feet 

in length, and about the thickness of a man’s body ; ” but this, which is fully 
equal to ten common paces, is known to be exceeded in particular instances. 
Hamilton mentions one of twenty-seven feet and a half. The following descrip- 
tion of an uncommon species of dragon, water-serpent, or crocodile, is taken 
^frora the Chinese dictionary of De Guignes, No. 13,287. Draco, bellua squa- 
matorum rex, quae habet cornua ut cervus, aures ut bos, caput ut camelus, 
“ collum ut serpens, 'gcdcs ut tigns^ ungues ut accipiter^ squamas ut pisces ; cujus 
“ sunt duo genera, unum sic natum, alterum e serpente vel pisce m draconem 
mutatum.’’ Our author might have read this article in the original. 

t 

845. The natives of India are particularly ingenious in their contrivances for 
destroying beasts of prey, particularly the tiger, which is sometimes made to fall 
, f 1 upon 
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upon sharp-pointed stakes, after walking up an inclined plane : but the alligator 
is most commonly taken in the water, with a large hook. 

846. Were we to examine the materia medica of our forefathers, we should 
probably find the gall of the crocodile amongst the many substances to which 
sanative properties were attributed, for no other reason than their being nauseous 
and disgusting, The Chinese physicians ” says FAbb^ Grosier use the flesh, 
gall^ skin, bones, and ivory of the elephant, in curing various distempers^* 
VoL ii, p. 486. 


847. The flesh of the guana or inguana, an animal intermediate in size between 
the lizard and the alligator, I have known to be eaten both by Chinese and 
Europeans, and by the former at least, to be considered as a delicacy. I cannot 
assert the same of the alligator, but in a book of Natural history I read that 
“ the Africans and Indians eat its flesh, which is white and of a kind of perfumed 

(musky) flavour.” 

848. It appears from hence that the practice of docking the tails of horses, by 
separating one or more of the vertebrae, which has become so common in 
England, existed many hundred years ago amongst the people of Yumian^ in the 
remotest part of China : and yet this may have been one of the incredible stories 
with which our author’s writings have been charged. The horses in Persia 
Malcolm observes have long tails ; but it is the custom of the country to tie 

them up, which not only improves the animal’s appearance, but prevents their 
tails trailing on the ground, or being whisked about, when wet or dirty, to the 
annoyance of the rider.” Hist, of Persia, Vol. i, p. 358, Note. 

849. Tons leurs arts se r^duisent a savoir faire des fliclies, des cuirasses, 
des casques, des habits, et autres petites choses de Fusage ordinaire.” Mmurs 

des Si-fan. Mem. cone, les Chinois, t. xiv, p. 235. IIs savent tres-bien ” 
says Martini, describing the western part of Yumma raonter k cheval et tirer 
de Fare.” P. 206. 

850. Such might have been the vulgar belief respecting the substance employed 
as an emetic on these occasions, although perhaps with as little foundation as the 
idea entertained by the common people in England, that ipecacuanha is the 
powder of human bones. 
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851. The barbarous custom having c^ed to exist, it is not to be exp^ted that 
we should find an allusiim to it in any modern m^ounl* It has been indeed the 

3 K policy 
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BOOK II. policy of the Chinese government, upon conquering the countries on this frontier, 

to people them with colonists from the interior; by which the traces of original 

CHAP. XL. jjjjjQjjgj.g {jave been in a great measure obliterated. 

Notes. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Of the province of Kardandan and the city of Vochang. 

Peoceeding five days journey in a westerly direction from Karazan, 
you enter the province of Kardandan, belonging to the dominion of the 
Grand khan, and of which the principal city is named Vochang.^'^ 
The currency of this country is gold by weight, and also the porcelain 
shells. An ounce of gold is exchanged for five ounces of silver, and a 
saggio of gold for five saggi of silver, there being no silver mines in 
this country, but much gold ; and consequently the merchants who 
import silver obtain a large profit. Both the men and the women of 
this province have the custom of covering their teeth with thin plates of 
gold, which are fitted with great nicety to the shape of the teeth, and 
remain on them continually.®®^ The men also form dark stripes or 
bands round their arms and legs, by puncturing them in the following 
manner. They have five needles joined together, which they press 
into the flesh until blood is drawn, and they then rub the punctures 
with a black colouring matter, which leaves an indelible mark. To 
bear these dark stripes is considered as an ornamental and honourable 
distinction.®®® They pay little attention to any thing but horsemanship, 
the sports of the chase, and whatever belongs to the use of arms and a 
military life ; leaving the entire management of their domestic concerns 
to their wives, who are assisted in their duties by slaves, either pur- 
chased or made prisoners in war. 

These people have the following singular usage. As soon as a woman 
has been delivered of a child, and rising from her bed, has washed and 

swathed 
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swathed the infant, her husband immediately takes the place she has BOOK II. 
left, has the child laid beside him, and nurses it for forty days. In the chapTxu. 
mean time the friends and relations of the family pay to him their visits 
of congratulation, whilst the woman attends to the business of the 
house, carries victuals and drink to the husband in his bed and suckles 
the infant at his side.®®® These people eat their meat raw or prepared 
in the manner that has been described, and along with it eat rice* 

Their wine is manufactured from rice, with a mixture of spices, and is 
a good beverage. 

In this district they have neither temples nor idols, but pay their 
worship to the elder or ancestor of the family, from whom, they say, 
as they derive their existence, so to him they are indebted for all that 
they possess.®®^ They have no knowledge of any kind of writing, nor 
is this to be wondered at, considering the rude nature of the country, 
which is a mountainous tract, covered with the thickest forests. Du- 
ring the summer season the atmosphere is so gloomy and unwholsome, 
that merchants and other strangers are obliged to leave the district, in 
order to escape from death.®®® When the natives have transactions of 
business with each other, which require them to execute any obligation 
for the amount of a debt or credit, their chief takes a square piece of 
wood and divides it in two. Notches are then cut on it, denoting the 
sum in question, and each party receives one of the corresponding pieces ; 
as is practised in respect to our tallies. Upon the expiration of the 
term, and payment made by the debtor, the creditor delivers up his 
counterpart, and both remain satisfied.®®® 

Neither in this province, nor in the cities of Kaindu, Vochangt or 
Yacht are to be found persons professing the art of physic. When a 
person of consequence is attacked with a disorder, his family send for 
those sorcerers who offer sacrifices to the idols, to whom the sick person 
gives an account of the nature of his complaint.®®® The sorcerers there- 
upon give directions for the attendance of persons who perform on a 
variety of loud instruments, in order that they may dance and sing 
hymns in honour and praise of their idols, and which they continue to 
do, until the e\nl spirit has taken possession of one of them, when their 

3 K 2 musical 
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BOOK IL musical exertions cease. They then inquire of' the person so possessed, 

chaT^li cause of the man’s indisposition, and the means that should be used 
for effecting his cure. The evil spirit answers bythe mouth of him into 
whose body he has entered, that the sickness has been occasioned by an 
offence given to a certain deity. Upon which the sorcerers address 
their prayers to that deity, beseeching him to pardon the sinner, on 
the condition that when cured he shall offer a sacrifice of his own blood. 
But if the demon perceives that there is no prospect of a recovery, he 
pronounces the deity to be so grievously offended that no sacrifice can 
appease him. W, on the contrary, he judges that a cure is likely to 
take place, he requires that an offering be made of so many sheep with 
black beads, that so many sorcerers, with their wives, be assembled, 
and that the sacrifice be performed by their hands ; by which means, he 
says, the favour of the deity may be conciliated. The relations com- 
ply immediately with all that has been demanded, the sheep are slain, 
their blood is sprinkled towards the heavens, the sorcerers, male and 
female, light up and perfume with incense the whole house of the sick 
person, making a smoke with wood of aloes. They cast into the air 
the water in which the flesh has been seethed, together with some of 
the liquor brewed with spices, and then laugh, sing, and dance about, 
with the idea of doing honour to their idol or divinity. They next in- 
quire of the demoniac whether, by the sacrifice that has been made, 
the idol is satisfied, or if it is his command that another be yet per- 
formed. When the answer is, that the propitiation has been satisfacto- 
ry, the sorcerers of both sexes, who had not ceased their songs, there- 
upon seat themselves at the table, and proceed to feast on the meat that 
had been offered in sacrifice, and to drink the spiced liquor of which a 
libation had been made, with signs of great hilarity. Having finished 
their meal, and received their fees, they return to their homes j and if 
through God’s providence the patient recovers, they attribute his cure 
to the idol for whom the sacrifice was performed j but if he happens to 
die, they then declare that the rites had been rendered inefiective, by 
those who dressed the victuals having presumed to taste them before the 
deity’s portion had been presented to him. It must be understood that 
ceremonies of this kind are not practised upon the illness of every indi- 
vidual, but only perhaps once or twice in the course of a month, for 

noble 
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mhle or wealthy personages. They are common however to all the BOOK If. 
idolatrous inhabitants of the whole provinces of Kafaia and Mmyi, cu^xhh 
amongst whom a physician is a rare character. And thus do the demons 
sport with the blindness of these deluded and wretched people.^^^ 


NOTES, 

852. What is here named the province of Kardandan is in the B. M, and Berlin 
manuscripts, and old Latin edition, written Ardandam^ in the Basle, Arcladam^ 
and in the epitomes, Caridif- none of which can be discovered in Du HaMe’s 
map; but from the name of the chief city, which immediately follows, it is 
evident that the places spoken of are still within the limits of the modern province 
of Yun-mn. The name, indeed, of Vochang (or Vocmn in the old Italian ortho- 
graphy) would have been equally unascertaiiiable with that of the province, but 
that we are assisted in this instance by the readings of some of the other versions. 
In the early Latin edition the word is Uncian^ in the Basle, Unchiam^ and in the 
early edition of Venice, Nocian ; which point out the place to be the city of 
Yung<hangy in the western part of Yunruan. C’est une ville ’’ says Du Halde 

assez grande et peuplee : elle a ete bdtie au milieu des montagnes ; elle est 
presque a une des extr^mitez de la province, et dans le voisinage des peoples 
sauvages et peu connus. Le genie et les mceurs de ses habitans se ressentent 
de ce voisinage. Le pays fournit de For, &c.” La ville de Jung-€hang^'^ 
says P. Martini estoit autrefois la capitale du grand royanme de KithcM ; elle 
est a present sous Fob^issance des Chinois*. . Je croy ferinement que cette 
ville et le pays d’alentour est F UncMang de Marco Polo ; ce qui me le fait dire, 
est le rapport et la convenance qu’il y a entre les noms, les mceurs de ce 
people, et la situation du pays ; car il touche au royaume de MieUy dont nous 
parlerons cy-apr^s . . .et d’ailleurs si M. P. escrit Un pour Jim, il ne s’en 
faut pas estonner, car il n’y a point de caract^re Chinois qui se prononce Un ; 
e’est pourquoy ceux de la Chine ont employ^ Jun pour P. 207. 

853. See Note 842. The disproportion is here so circumstantially asserted 
so well accounted for, that we cannot reasonably doubt the fact. 

854. L’ auteur Chinois dit ’’ observes the same writer que ses habitans ont 
des mceurs particuli^res : qu’il y en a qui couvrent leurs dents de plaques d’or, 
qu’on appelle Kin-cMy c’est k dire aux dents d’or ; d’autres qui se plaisent k 
avoir les dents fort mk^y qu’ds peignent avec du vernis, m blen avee quelque 

autre 
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autre drogue.^’ P. 207. These practices, both of casing the teeth and blacken- 
ing them, exist amongst the natives of Sumatra and probably the Malays in 
general. Some file oflT no more than the outer coat and extremities (of the 
teeth) in order that they may the better receive and retain the jetty blackness 
with which they, almost universally, adorn them. The black used on these 
occasions is the empyreumatic oil of the cocoa-nut-shell . • . The great men 
sometimes set theirs in gold, by casing, with a plate of that metal, the under 
row ; and this ornament, contrasted with the black dye, has by lamp or candle- 
light, a very splendid efiect. It is sometimes indented to the shape of the 
teeth, but more usually quite plain. They do not remove it either to eat 
or sleep.” Hist, of Sumatra, ed. 3, p. 52. 

855. D’autres se marquent diverses figures sur leur visage ” says Martini, 
speaking of the inhabitants of Yung^chang le per^ant avec une aiguille, et 

appliquant du noir, comma plusieurs Indiens ont accoustume de faire.” 
Accounts of this practice of taUoo4ng have been rendered familiar to us by the 
voyages to the South-sea islands ; but it prevails also amongst the Birmah people 
of the kingdom of Ava, immediately contiguous to Yun-nan. The custom is 
noticed by the old writers and confirmed by the testimony of Colonel Symes, who 
says : They (the Birmans) tattoo their thighs and arms into various fantastic 

shapes and figures, which they believe operate as a charm against the weapons 
of their enemies.” Embassy to Ava, p. 312. The operation- is thus described 
by Mr. Crisp, in his account of the Poggy islands, published in the Asiatic 
Researches. These marks are imprinted with a pointed instrument, consisting 
of a brass wire fixed perpendicularly into a piece of stick about eight inches in 
length: this piece is struck with another small, long stick, with repeated light 
strokes. The pigment used for this purpose is made of the smoke collected 
from a species of resin, which is mixed with water : the operator takes a stem 
of dried grass, or a fine piece of stick, and dipping the end in the pigment, 
traces on the skin the outline of the figure ; then, dipping the brass poipt in 
the same composition, he, with very quick and light strokes, drives it into the 
skin, tracing the outline before drawn, which leaves an indelible mark.” 
Vol. vi, p. 88. 

856. Ramusio observes, in a marginal note, that Strabo, at the concluding part 
of his third Book, speaks of a similar usage amongst the people of Spain ; and 
Purchas in his translation, adds, that Appollonius records the same of the Tibareni 
(of Cappadocia) and Lerius (whose work was not published till the year 1586), 
of the Brasilians. 1 find no authority for the story amongst any people of the East, 
to whose manners and physical circumstances it has no analogy, and judge that 

our 
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uncivilised but warlike tribes, who might revenge themselves for injuries felt, by 

such ridiculous imputations. ‘ ^ * 

Notes. 

857. This appears to have reference to the extraordinary respect known to be 

paid by the Chinese to their parents, or to the veneration, approaching to an 
idolatrous worship, in which they hold the manes of their ancestors : a superstition 
not only unconnected with the doctrines of the two prevailing sects, but religi- 
ously observed by those who hold the adoration of images in abhorrence. It 
seems probable that instead of il pin vecchio di casa ” or according to the 
epitome, h mazor de la “the eldest person of the family,” our author 

meant “ the common ancestor ; ” for although the several descendants might 
subsist upon the patriarchal bounty of the former, they cannot be understood to 
have derived their possessions from him during his life-time. 

This species of worship constituted the grand subject of dispute and political 
cabal at the court of Rome, between the Jesuits and the Dominicans, the former 
of whom were disposed to indulge their converts in what they considered as a 
harmless superstition, whilst their opponents urged the impiety of the practice 
and denounced it as compromising the principles of Christianity. The latter 
obtained the spiritual victory in the councils of the Pope, but the emperor Kang'- 
hi took a zealous part in favour of the Jesuits. His successor, Yong-cMngy 
expelled the members of both orders without distinction from the provinces of 
his empire, retaining only a few men of science and professors of art at the capi- 
tal, and prohibited the preaching of the Gospel under pain of death. 

858. Districts lying near the base of great ranges of mountains, and especially 
within the tropical latitudes, are always found to be unhealthy. “ At the foot of 
“ the Boolan mountains” says Turner “a plain extends for about thirty miles 
“ in breadth, choked, rather than clothed, with the most luxuriant vegetation, 

“ The exhalations necessarily arising from the multitude of springs, which the 
“ vicinity of the mountains produces, are collected and confined by these almost 
“ impervious woods, and genemte an atmosphere through which no traveller ever 
“ passed with impunity.” Embassy, p. 21. “ Singulis annis, redeunte Aprili, 

“ morbus Olid nuncupatus incolam aque ac hospitem invadit. Savit ubique per 
“ has regiones, qua late patent ex Indostan ad fines usque NekpaL Nec, nisi 
“ desinente Novembri, penitus cessat.” Alphab. Tibetanum, p. 432. This pes- 
tilential quality of the air extends westward, through what is called the Morung \ 

country, and by analogy may be supposed to prevail on the eastern side also, the 

Ym-mn mountains being of great height, whilst the great Nu-kiangy said to be 
navigable between that province and Ava, must flow chiefly through a plain and 
comparatively low country. 


859. “ Cm 
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859. Ces peuples ne savent ni lire ni ecrire ; et lorsqu’ils font quelque con^ 
vention entre euxj ils coupent un raorceau de bois, ils y attachent des cordelettes 
anxqaelles ils font le nombre de nceuds dont ils conviennent ; et ce simple 
memoire est aussi sur et anssi inviolable que le contrat le plus soleranel.” Mem. 

concern, les Chiiiois, t. xiv, p. §33. All my readers may not be aware that the 
method here described in the text is precisely that in which accounts of a certain 
description are kept and certified, at this day^ in the British Exchequer. 

860. Ils n’ont point de medecins, et ils iie savent ce que c’est que de prendre 
des remedes. Lorsque quelqu’un est malade, ils appellent auprfe de lui une 
esp^ce d’enchanteur qui lui tient lieu de pr^tre.” Mem. t. xiv, p. 235. 

861. The sorcerers or wizards here spoken of are evidently the shamans or 
juggling priests of Fo^ who are met with chiefly in the less civilized regions of 
Tartary, but who probably find their way into all parts of the Chinese empire. 

We were entertained” says Bell with a famous Buratsky shaman, who was 
also a lama or priest, and was brought from a great distance. As these sha- 
mans make a great noise in this part of the world, and are believed, by the 
ignorant vulgar, to be inspired, I shall give some account of the behaviour of 
this one, in particular, by which it will appear that the whole is an imposition.” 
The full account being too long for a Note, only such circumstances shall be 
mentioned, as correspond with the ceremonies related in the text. He began 
to sing a dismal tune ... all his followers joined in the chorus. During this 
part of the performance he turned and distorted his body into many different 
postures ... He now started on his legs and fell a dancing, like one distracted. 
These unnatural motions were, by the vulgar, attributed to the operations of 
a divinity ; and, in truth, one would almost have imagined him possessed by 
some demon. After being quite spent with dancing, he . . . gave three dreadful 
shrieks, by which his companions said, he called the demon to direct him in 
answering such questions as should be proposed ... all which he answered 
readily, but in such ambiguous terras that nothing could be made of them. 
^ He now performed several legerdemain tricks ... In short nothing is more evi- 
“ dent than that these shamans are a parcel of jugglers, who impose on the 
ignorant and credulous vulgar.” Vol. i, p. 253-5. In another place (p. 206) 
he says, Many of the female sex also assume this character.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Of the manner in ’which the Grand khan effected the conquest of the king- 
dom of Mien and Bangala. 

Before we proceed further (in describing the country,) we shall speak 
of a memorable battle that was fought in this kingdom of Vochang 
fUnchang oT Yun-chang). It happened that in the year 1272 , the 
Grand khan sent an army into the countries of Vochang and Karazan 
for their protection and defence against any attack that foreigners might 
attempt to make ; for at this period his majesty had not as yet ap- 
pointed his own sons to the governments, which it was afterwards his 
policy to do ; as in the instance of Cen-temur, for whom those places 
were erected into a principality.®®* When the king of Mien ®®^ and 
Bangalaf^^ in India, who was powerful in the number of his subjects, 
in extent of territory, and in wealth, heard that an army of Tartars 
had arrived at Vochang, he took the resolution of advancing immediate- 
ly to attack it, in order that by its destruction the Grand khan should 
be deterred from again attempting to station a force upon the borders 
of his dominions. For this purpose he assembled a very large army, 
including a multitude of elephants (an animal with which his country 
abounds,) upon whose backs were placed battlements or castles, of 
wood, capable of containing to the number of twelve or sixteen in 
each.®®® With these, and a numerous army of horse and foot, he took 
the road to Vochang, where the Grand khan’s army lay, and encamp- 
ing at no ^reat distance from it, intended to give his troops a few days 
of rest. As soon as the approach of the king of Mien with so gre^at 
a force, was known to Nestardm,^^ who commanded the troops of the 
Grand khan, although a brave and able officer, he felt much alarmed, 
not having under his orders more than twelve thousand men (veterai®, 
indeed, and valiant soldiers) j whereas the enemy had sixty thousand, 
besides the elephants armed as has been described. He did not how- 
ever betray any signs of apprehension, but descending into the plain of 
Vochang took a portion in which his flank was cov^ed 1^ a fhick 
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chaTxlii Plants, which his troops might not be able to sustain, they could retire, 
and from thence, in security, annoy them with their arrows. Calling 
together the principal officers of his army, he exhorted them not to dis- 
play less valour on the present occasion, than they had done in all their 
preceding engagements, reminding them that victory did not depend 
upon the number of men, but upon courage and discipline. He repre- 
sented to them that the troops of the king of Mien and Bangala were 
raw and unpractised in the art of war, not having had the opportunities 
of acquiring experience that had fallen to their lot; that instead of be- 
ing discouraged by the superior number of their foes, they ought to 
feel confidence in their own valour, so often put to the test ; that their 
very name was a subject of terror, not merely to the enemy before 
them, but to the whole world ; and he concluded by promising to lead 
them to certain victory. Upon the king of Mien’s learning that the 
Tartars had descended into the plain, he immediately put his army in 
motion, took up his ground at the distance of about a mile from the 
enemy, and made a disposition of his force, placing the elephants in 
the front, and the cavalry and infantry, in two extended wings, in 
their rear, but leaving between them a considerable interval. Here he 
took his own station, and proceeded to animate his men and encouiage 
them to fight valiantly, assuring them of victory, as well from the su- 
periority of their numbers, being four to one,869 as from their formida- 
ble body of armed elephants, whose shock the enemy, who had never 
before been engaged with such combatants, could by no means resist. 
Then giving orders for sounding a prodigious number of warlike instru- 
ments, he advanced boldly with his whole army towards that of the 
Tartars ; which remained firm, making no movement, but suffering 
them to approach their entrenchments. They then rushed out with 
great spirit and the utmost eagerness to engage; but it was soon 
found that the Tartar horses, unused to the sight of such huge ani- 
mals, with their castles, were terrified, and wheeling about endeavoured 
to fly, nor could their riders by any exertions restrain them, whilst the 
king, with the whole of his forces, was every moment gaining ground. 
As soon as the prudent commander perceived this unexpected disorder, 
without losing his presence of mind, he instantly adopted the measure 

of 
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of ordering his men to dismount and their horses to be taken into the BOOK II. 
wood, where they were fastened to the trees. Being dismounted, the chaTxlii 
men, without loss of time, advanced on foot towards the line of ele- 
phants, and commenced a brisk discharge of arrows; whilst, on the 
other side, those who were stationed in the castles, and the rest of the 
king’s army, shot vollies in return, with great activity ; but their arrows 
did not make the same impression as those of the Tartars, whose bows 
were drawn with a stronger arm. So incessant were the discharges of 
the latter, and all their weapons (according to the instructions of their 
commander) being directed against the elephants, these were soon 
covered with arrows, and suddenly giving way, fell back upon their 
own people in the rear, who were thereby thrown into confusion. It 
soon became impossible for their drivers to manage them, either by 
force or address. Smarting under the pain of their wounds, and terri- 
fied by the shouting of the assailants, they were no longer governable, 
but without guidance or controul, ran about in all directions, until at 
length, impelled by rage and fear, they rushed into a part of the wood 
not occupied by the Tartars. The consequence of this was, that from 
the closeness of the branches of large trees, they broke, with loud 
crashes, the battlements or castles that were upon their backs, and 
involved in the destruction those who sat upon them. Upon seeing the 
rout of the elephants the Tartars acquired fresh courage, and filing off 
by detachments, with perfect order and regularity, they remounted 
their horses, and joined their several divisions, when a sanguinary and 
dreadful combat was renewed. On the part of the king’s troops there 
was no want of valour, and he himself went amongst the ranks entreat- 
ing them to stand firm, and not to be alarmed by the accident that had 
befallen the elephants. But the Tarfaia by their consummate skill in 
archery, were too powerful for them, and galled them the more exceed- 
ingly, from their not being provided with such armour as was worn 1^ 
the former. The arrows having been expended on both sides, the mep 
grasped their swords and iron maces, and violently encountered mch 
other. Then in an instant were to be seen many horrible wouttd% liW)s 
dismembered, and multitudes falling to the ground, maimed mid dying; 
with such effiision of blood as was dreadful to b^old. So great also 
was the clangour of arms* and such the sbohtinip the shrieks, that 
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chapTxui. became a valiant chief, was present wherever the greatest danger ap- 
peared, animating his soldiers and beseeching them to maintain their 
ground with resolution. He ordered fresh squadrons from the reserve 
to advance to the support of those that were exhausted: but perceiving 
at length that it was impossible any longer to sustain the conflict or to 
withstand the impetuosity of the Tartars ; the greater part of his troops 
being either killed or wounded, and all the field covered with the car- 
cases of men and horses, whilst those who survived were beginning to 
give way ; he also found himself compelled to take to flight with the 
wreck of his army ; but of whom numbers were afterwards slain in the 
pursuit. 

The losses in this battle, which lasted from the morning till noon, were 
severely felt on both sides ; but the Tartars were finally victorious : a 
result that was materially to be attributed to the troops of the king of 
Mien and Bangala not wearing armour as the Tartars did, and to their 
elephants, especially those of the foremost line, being equally without 
that kind of defence, which, by enabling them to sustain the first dis- 
charges of the enemy’s arrows, would have allowed them to break his 
ranks and throw him into disorder. A point perhaps of still greater im- 
portance is, that the king ought not to have made his attack on the Tar- 
tars in a position where their flank was supported by a wood, but should 
have endeavoured to draw them into ,the open country, where they could 
not have resisted the first impetuous onset of the armed elephants, and 
where by extending the cavalry of his two wings, he might have sur- 
rounded them. The Tartars having collected their force after the 
slaughter of the enemy, returned towards the wood into which the ele- 
phants had fled for shelter, in order to take possession of them, where 
they found that the men who had escaped from the overthrow were em- 
ployed in cutting down trees and barricading the passages, with the 
intent of defending themselves. But their ramparts were soon de- 
molished by the Tartars, who slew many of them, and with the assist- 
ance of the persons accustomed to the management of the elephants, 
they possessed themselves of these to the number of two hundred or 
more. From the period of this battle the Grand khan has always cho- 
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sen to employ elephants iu his armies, which before that time he had BOOK 11. 
not done. The consequences of the victory were, that his majesty chap.xul 
acquired possession of the whole of the territories of the king of Ban^ 
gala and MieUf and annexed them to his dominions.®^*^ 


NOTES. 

862. This date of 1272 appears not only in Ramusio’s text, hut in that of the 
Berlin manuscript and of the older Latin edition ; whilst in the Basle copy 
{followed by Miiller) it is 1282. Some countenance is given to the latter date 
by a passage in L’Histoire gen. de la Chine, t. ix, p. 41 L 

863. See Chap, xxxix, and Note 827. 

864. By P. Gaubil (or his commentator, P. Souciet), De Guignes, Grosier, 
and D’Anville, Mien has been considered as the name of the country of Pegn^ 
but it IS plainly meant for the Birmah country, or as we usually term it, the 
kingdom of which nearly borders on the province of Yun-nany whilst the 
jother lies far to the southward, and is unconnected with any part of the Chinese 
territory. The mistake arises from the circumstance of the Peguans having made 
a conquest of the Birmah country, from which, however, they were afterwards 
driven; and since the year 1757, Pegu has been a province dependent on the 
kingdom of Jva, The name by which the Birmahs call their own country is 
M^am-ma / by the Chinese writers it is named Mien4ien* 

865. In the Basle edition the words are, rex Mien et rex Bmgaluy^ implying 
two confederated sovereigns, but the whole context shews that only one person-^ 
age is intended, who might at that period have styled himself king of Bangala as 
well as of Mieuy from the circumstance of his having conquered some eagtfrn 
district belonging to Bengal, from which the country of Ava is separated only by 
forests. 

866. So our author might have been informed by those who, after the Jmftle, 
visited the court, and there boasted of their exploits ; but according to oar expe- 
rience, half the number of fighting men could not be accommodated on the hack 
of an elephant of the largest class. The weapons, however, are difiwent now 
from what were formerly used, and may require more room^ IJ^hants are no 

" where more numerous than on the eastern confines erf Bengal* 


867. This 
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Neschardyn^ Noscardyn^ and Nastardyn ; which are all corruptions of the common 
GHAP.XLII. jjanie of Nasr-eddin ; transformed by the historians of the 

Notes. Crusades to Nosceradims, It may be observed that the s {sad) of the first sylla- 
ble is so much harder in pronunciation than the common s (sin) as to be not 
unfrequently expressed by is ; in which mode of orthography this word might be 
written Natsar or Natsreddin ; differing but little from our text. 

868. This we may presume to be the plain through which the Irabatty (other- 
wise written Iramaddy)^ or great river of Am runs, in the upper part of its 
course. The generally received opinion of its being a continuation of the stream 
of the Nu or Lu^kiang is controverted by Dr. Buchanan ; but as he equally 
doubts of the San-pu becoming the Burramputra^ the establishment of the latter 
point will influence the probability of the former. 

869. The proportion of five to one would have been more correct ; but the 
exact number of the enemy might not have been so well known to the king, 
before the battle, as it was subsequently to the historian ; or his speech may not 
have been correctly reported. 

870. The author of THistoire gdn. des Huns ” speaks of this war in the 

following terms : Depuis que la Chine avoit 6i6 entierement soumise, ce 

prince ne s’occupa plus que de la conquete des pays voisins. Siantar avec les 
generaux Mahometans, Kulie et Nasir-eddin, furent envoyes dans le Ym-nan 
et dans le Pegou^ (les Chinois le nomment Mien). 11s soumirent d’abord un 
pays que M. Paul appelle Caraiam^ et qui fait partie de Yun-nan. Le bruit de 
cette conquete se repandit dans ITnde. Les rois de Pegou et de Bengale, 
dans la crainte que les Mogols ne penetrassent plus avant, rassembUrent 
toutes leurs troupes, qui dtoient environ au nombre de soixante mille hommes, 
et deux mille elephans.^’ Liv. xvi, p. 176. He then proceeds to describe the 
circumstances of the battle in the words of our author. In I’Histoire gen. de la 
Chine we find the following passage (alluded to in Note 862) : L’an 1282, k 
la deuxidme lune (an affected precision of the Chinese annalists) Nalasouting 
(i. e. Naras-utin for Nasreddin) de retour du royaume de Mien-tien^ oh il avoit 
^ envoye par Houpilai-han^ lui en parla comme d’une conquete aisee a faire, 
« et sur son rapport, Tempereur nomraa le prince Siantaour et les lieutenans- 
gdneraux Ta'ipou^ et Yehantikin^ pour commander Tarmee qu*il destina a cette 
expedition.” T. ix, p. 411. It may have been that this return of the Mahome- 
tan general to court was subsequent to the battle that has been described, and 
that the subjugation of Mien^ although the consequence of that battle, did not 
immediately follow, but was the business of another campaign. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Of an umnliabited region, and of the hingdcm of Mien. 

Leaving the province of Kardandan, you enter upon a vast descent, 
which you travel without variation for two days and an half, in the 
course of which no habitations are to be found. You then reach a spa- 
cious plain,®^^ whereon, three days in every week, a number of trading 
people assemble, many of whom come down from the neighbouring 
mountains, bringing their gold to be exchanged for silver, which the 
merchants who repair thither from distant countries carry with them for 
this purpose ; and one saggio of gold is given for five of silver. The 
inhabitants are not allowed to be the exporters of their own gold, but 
must dispose of it to the merchants who furnish them with such articles 
as they require ; and as none but the natives themselves can gain access 
to the places of their residence, so high and strong are the situations, 
and so difiicult of approach, it is on this account that the transactions 
of business are conducted in the plain. Beyond this, in a southerly di- 
rection, towards the confines of India, lies the city of Mien.^^^ The 
journey occupies fifteen days, through a country much depopulated, 
and forests abounding with elephants, rhinoceroses, and other wild 
beasts, where there is not the appearance of any habitation. 


NOTES. 

871 . This must be understood of the plain at the foot of the Yunwm mountains, 
already spoken of in Note 858 ; from whence the rivm’ is said to be navigable to 
Ava. 

#• 

872. In consequence of the strict regulations of the Chinese with respect to the 
.admission of strangers within the bounds of the empire, it becomes necessary for 
the purposes of trade or exchange of commodities, that feiirs or markets should 
be held on the frontiers, where the merchants arrive .at stated times with their 
goods. “ The princi{^ article of export from Ava ” says Sydies is cotton. 
^ This commodity is tmnspmted up the IrrmaMg m large tioats, as frr as 
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BamoOf where it is bartered at the common jee or luart^ with Chinese 
merchants, and conveyed bv the latter, partly by land and partly by water, 
“ into the Chinese dominions/’ P. 325, Thus also at the tillage of Topa^ near 
Sining^ on the borders of Shenrsi \ On y trouve ” says Du Halde presque tout 
ce qu’on pen souhaiter de marchandises etrangeres et de la Chine, diverse® 
dirogues, du saffran, des dattes, du caffe, &c.” T. i, p. 40. 


873, In this place there is a remarkable variation in the early Italian epitome 
from all the other versions, and being of some importance in a geographical point 
of view, I shall give the passage in its own words : “ Quando iliuomo se parti 
de la provincia de Cardan ello trova una grande desmontada par laquale ello 
va doe zornade pur descendendo, in laqual non e habitatione alehuna ma sige 
(gli^) nno logo in loqual se fa festa tre di a la setemena. Ivi se da uno sazo 
doro per v. dargento. E quando Thoino e andado quelle v. zornade ello trova 
la provincia de Michai laquale confina con I’lndia et e verso lo mezo di. 
L’homo va ben xv zornade per salvazi paesi. Ivi se trova molti elephant! e 
unicorni e molte bestie salvaze e non ge (gli^) niuna habitation. Quando 
I’homo e andado xv zornade ello trova una cita la qual ha nome MimP 
Capitoli xc et xci. From hence it is to be understood that upon descending from 
the heights of Karaian or Yunman^ jou do not immediately enter the country of 
Mien or Ava proper, but after a journey of five days reach the province of Michai^ 
which we may reasonably suppose to be iheMekle^ of our maps ; and from thence, 
after travelling fifteen days, through forests, arrive at the capital. The space 
“ between Bengal and China ” says Major Rennel is occupied by the province 
of MecUey^ and other districts, subject to the king of Burmah or Ava ; ” 
(and again) : The king of BurmaK whose reputed capital is Avuy and from 
whence the whole kingdom, though erroneously, is often denominated, is said 
to possess not only the country of Meckley^ in addition to those of Pegu and 
Burmah^ but also the whole tract which lies on the north of it, between China, 
Thibet, and Assam.” Mem. ed. 3, p. 295-297. The mention of this interme- 
diate province adds much to the consistency of the narrative. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Of the city of Mien^ and of a grand septdchre of its king. 

* 

©HAP. xiiv. After the journey of fifteen days that has been mentioned, you reach 
the city of Mien, which is large, magnificent, and the capital of the 

kingdom. 
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kingdom.®^^ The inhabitants are idolaters, and have a language pe- BOOK 
culiar to themselves. It is related that there formerly reigned in this 
country a rich and powerful monarch, who, when his death was drawing 
near, gave orders for erecting on the place of his interment, at the head 
and foot of the sepulchre, two pyramidal towers, entirely of marble, 
ten paces in height, of a proportionate bulk, and each terminating with 
a ball.®7® One of these pyramids was covered with a plate of gold, an 
inch in thickness, so that nothing besides the gold was visible ; and the 
other with a plate of silver, of the same thickness. Around the balls 
were suspended small bells of gold and of silver, which sounded when 
put in motion by the wind.®^® The whole formed a splendid object. 

The tomb was in like manner covered with a plate, partly of gold and 
partly of silver. This the king commanded to be prepared for the 
honour of his soul, and in order that his memory might not perish. 

The Grand hhan having resolved upon taking possession of this city, 
sent thither a valiant officer to effect it, and the army, at its own desire, 
was accompanied by some of the jugglers or sorcerers, of whom there 
were always a great number about the court.®^^ When these entered 
the city, they observed the two pyramids so richly ornamented, but 
would not meddle with them until his majesty’s pleasure respecting them 
should be known. The Grand khan, upon being informed that they 
had been erected in pious memory of a former king, would not suffer 
them to be violated nor injured in the smallest degree ; the Tartars be- 
ing accustomed to consider as a heinous sin the removal of any article 
appertaining to the dead.®^® In this country were found many ele- 
phants, large and handsome wild oxen,®^® with stags, fallow deer, and 
other animals in great abundance. 


NOTES. 

874. The present capital, called Ummerapoora or Amrapura, is a city of mo- 
dern date. This of Mien must therefore either have been the old city of ATxt% 
now in mins, or some one of earlier times, the seat of government Imving been 
often changed. “ PagtAm" says Symes “ is said to have been the residence of 
“ forty-five successive monarchs, mod was abandoned 500 years ago, in consequence 

3 M “of 
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BOOK II. ‘‘ of a divine admonition : whatever may be its true history, it certainly was once 

‘‘ a place of no ordinary splendour.” P. 269. The coincidence of dates is here 

CHAP XLIV ^ ^ . 

’ remarkable, as the elapsed period of five centuries would place the ruin of 

Pagahm in 1^95, or just about the time of the Muiigal conquest. 

875. Temples of a pyramidal form, both with square and circular bases, are 
found wherever the religion of Buddha prevails. Many of these, on a magnificent 
scale, are described by Colonel Symes, in the course of his journey to Ava. 

The object in Pegue that most attracts and most merits notice (he observes) 
is the noble edifice of Skoemadoo or the Golden Supreme ... It is a pyramidical 
building, composed of brick and mortar, without excavation or aperture of any 
sort ; octagonal at the base, and spiral at the top . . . The whole is crowned by 
a tee or umbrella, of open iron work , . . The circumference of the tee is fifty-six 
feet. , . It is gilt, and it is said to be the intention of the king to g'ild the whole 
of the spire.” P. 186, and Plate. This circular tee is probably what our author, 
or his translators, have termed a ball. In speaking of another religious building, 
Symes adds : The boundless expenditure of gilding on parts exposed to the 
weather, as well as in the inside, cannot fail to impress a stranger with asto- 
nishment at the richness of the decoration.” P. 39L Gilding, however, and 
not plating with gold or silver, is here mentioned ; but the buildings described 
by the Colonel are of prodigious magnitude ; whereas the pyramids of which our 
author speaks were no more than ten paces in height. In the Asiat. Res. vol. ii, 
p. 310-14, will be found an account of small pyramidal temples, with ornaments 
richly gilt, in the kingdom of Nepal. 

876. Round the lower limb of the tee ” says Symes are appended a number 
of bells, which, agitated by the wind, make a continual jingling.” P. 189. 
Duo sunt inter cetera magnificaidolorum templa, (at Bhatgdn^ a city of Nepal.) 
Habent in projecturis tecti seriem campanularnm^ quae diu noctuque vento 
agitatae sonorum concentura edunt.” Alphab. Tibet, p. 434, This circumstance 

of small bells suspended to the lofty parts of buildings, to be put in motion by 
the wind, unknown as it is amongst the ornaments of European architecture, is 
another of the numerous minute criteria by which the genuineness of our author’s 
relation is placed beyond all candid doubt. The bells were of course, not of 
gold, but of gilt metal. 

877. In Ramusio’s text these persons who accompanied the army are styled 
giocolari overo buffoni^ but in that of the early epitome, mgolari e incantadori^ 
which gives an intelligible sense ; as we know, both from preceding passages of 
the work and from general information of the manners of these countries, that 
diviners or religious jugglers have always formed a part of the staff of a military 

chief, 
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chief, who is either isfluenced by their prognostications, or makes them subser- 
vient to his designs. Porchas in his version calls them “jesters/’ but in Harris’s 
collection of voyages, edited by Campbell, and in some modern publications, the 
word “ cavalry ” is discreetly substituted, as being more appropriate. There 
appears, however, to be something defective in the story, and that a sentence has 
been omitted, which should follow that in which the appointment of a valiant 
ojQScer is mentioned. 

878. This laudable respect shewn by the Tartar tribes to the sanctity of the 
grave, has been the occasion of the Russians discovering in the burial places of 
these people a great number and variety of undisturbed articles, as well as large 
deposits of the precious metals, which former conquerors had not presumed to 
violate. “ In these tombs ” says Strahlenberg “ are found all sorts of vessels, urns, 

wearing-apparel, ornaments and trinkets, ciraetars, daggers, horse-trappings, 
a all sorts of little idols, medals of gold and silver, chess-boards, and 

chess-men of gold ; as also large golden plates on which the dead bodies have 
“ been laid.” P. 364. “ The surprising quantity ” says Coxe “ of golden orna- 
“ ments found in the tombs of Siberia, were they not evident to sight, would 
“ exceed all belief.” 

879. This is not the chowry-tailed ox, or bos grunnieus, described by 
Turner, and mentioned by our author in Book I. Chap, li, and in Note 436, 
which is the native of a colder region ; but the gai/al or bos gavaeus, an animal 
found wild in the provinces on the eastern side of Bengal, and fully described in 
VoL viii of the Asiat Researches. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Of the fromnce of Bangah* 

The province of Bangala is situated on the southern confines of 
India, and was (not yet) brought under the dominion of the Grand 
khan at the time of Mabco Polo’s residence at his court} (although) 
the operations against it occupied his army for a considerable period, 
the country being steong mad its king powerjfbl, as has been related.®®* 
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It has its peculiar language. The people are worshippers of idols, and 
amongst them there are teachers, at the head of schools for instruction 
in the principles of their idolatrous religion and of necromancy, whose 
doctrine prevails amongst all ranks, including the nobles and chiefs of 
the countiy.®®2 Qxen are found here almost as tall as elephants, but 
not equal to them in bulk.®®* The inhabitants live upon flesh, milk, 
and rice, of which they have abundance.®®^ Much cotton is grown in 
the country, and trade flourishes. Spikenard, galangal, ginger, sugar, 
and many sorts of drugs are amongst the productions of the soil ; ®®^ 
to purchase which the merchants from various parts of India resort 
thither. They likewise make purchases of eunuchs, of whom there are 
numbers in the country, as slaves ; for all the prisoners taken in war are 
presently emasculated ; and as every prince and person of rank is de- 
sirous of having them for the custody of their women, the merchants 
obtain a large profit by carrying them to other kingdoms and there dis- 
posing of them.®®® This province is thirty days journey in extent, and 
at the eastern extremity of it lies a country named Kangigu. 


NOTES. 

880 . The name of Bangala, as applied in this place to the kingdom of Bengal, 
approaches nearer to the genuine pronunciation and orthography (Bangdlahy 
than that in which we are accustomed to write the word. 

881 . It is obvious that in Rarausio’s text the sense of this passage is perverted 
by the omission of the negative, which I have ventured to restore in the transla- 
tion. The words are : “ La provincia di Bangala e posta iie’ confini dell’ India 
“ verso mezo di, laqual al tempo che M. Marco Polo stava alia corte, il gran 
“ Can la sottomesse al suo imperio, e stette I’hoste suo gran tempo all’ assedio di 
“ quella.” But the Latin version, on the contrary, says : “ Bangala provincia 

a meridie confinis est Indiae, quam magnus Cham nondum subegerat, cum ego 
« in curia illius versarer, sed ad expugnandum exercitum miserat : ” and this is 
corroborated by the Italian epitome where it is thus expressed : “ Dire ve voglio 
“ de la provincia de Bangala, laquale e neli confini de India. La si e una pro- 
vincia laquale bob I haveva acquistada tutta lo gran Chan, quando io Marco 
« venne in la chorte soa : ma la gente sua era bene acampo per conquistarla.” 
If this mistake on the part of Ramusio was not merely accidental, it must have 

arisen 
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arisen from a wrong impression given by the foregoing account of the defeat of the 
king of Mien or Am^ who appears to have styled himself king of Bangala also. 

An extraordinary dislocation of the matter of the work is observable in this 
part of the early Italian version ; as the chapter which immediately precedes the 
passage just quoted (xciii) contains the account of the mode of organising the 
grand Tartar armies, in decimal progression ; which forms the subject of Chap, 
xlviii, Book I. of this translation. In the latter it is consistently introduced ; 
but here is entirely out of place. In the Basle edition it is not to be found in 
either part of the work, 

882. This passage has an obvious reference to the Hindu schools of philosophy, 
where the doctrine of the vedas and sasiras is explained by learned panditm and 
gUTUs^ in all the principal cities of Bengal and Hindustan. The cMhmidasy 
tantra smtra^ or art of necromancy is considered by these people as one of the six 
great angm or bodies of learning.” 

883. If it were fair to justify one exaggeration by another, the authority of a 

British officer,” quoted by Kerr and Turton in their translation of the Systema 

Naturae of Linnaeus, might be adduced in support of aur author’s account of the 
oxen of Bengal, The former of whom was led to describe and figure, under the 
name of bos arnee^ an animal fourteen feet in height (but reduced by the latter to 
eight feet) said to have been met in the country above Bengal; but which proves 
to be only the wild buflFalo, there called arna. The bujOfalo, however, or bos 
bubalus^ a very large and formidable animal,” is afterwards distinctly men- 
tioned by our author, and what is here said can apply to no other than the ga^al 
or bos gaDo^us^ which abounds in some of the eastern districts, and can only in a 
figurative sense be compared to the elephant. See Note 879, and Mr. Colebrooke’s 
paper on the subject of this species of ox, in the Asiatic Researches, where it is 
described as being nearly of the size and shape of the English bull.” I am 
assured, at the same time, by a friend, that in the course of a survey he has met 
and been under the necessity of encountering some of a much larger size. 

884. Rice and milk are chief articles of sustenance with the natives of Bengal, 
but although many of their castes are free from scruples about eating any kind of 
meat excepting beef, the assertion is too strong, that flesh is their ordinary food. 
It is evident indeed that our author’s ideas of the country are formed upon what 
he had seen, or learned, of the people inhabiting the mountainous districts by 
which Bengal is bounded on the eastern side, where the manners are widely 
different from those which prevail on the banks of the Ganges and where the 
gqyokix, as well as deer, wild hogs, and wild animals in general^ are eommonly 
eaten as food. The nature and extent d the scruples^ of those amongst the 
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BOOKIL mountaineers wlio profess Hinduism, may be judged of from the following 
— " passages iu Mr* Colebrooke’s paper just quoted : The Hindus in this province 

CHAP. XL . (Chafgoan or Chittagong) will not kill the gubay^ which they hold in equal 
Notes* veneration with the cow ; but the Ashgayal or Soldi they hunt and kill as they 

do the wild buffalo. The animal here alluded to is another species of gayal 
found wild in the hills.” With regard to the Hindus scrupling to kill a 
gG^ydi (says Mr. Dick, speaking of the people of Silhetmd CdcKhar or Kachar) 
I could not obtain a direct answer ; as the word go ” is affixed to one of the 
names, from which they infer that it partakes of the cow, and are afraid 
positively to declare, that it is not improper to kill the animal.” The 
Cuds (KuMs) and Ndgds are fond of the meat ; and therefore constantly keep 
such cattle, and eat their flesh; and often make presents of them to the raja 
of CdcKhar-'' Vol. viii, p. 495-8. 

885. These are well known productions of Bengal and the adjoining provin- 
ces : particularly the article of sugar, which is extensively cultivated, and ex- 
ported to many parts of Asia, as well as to Europe. Si fa zucchero bianco e 

buono,” says Odoardo Barbosa ma non lo sanno fare in pani, raa in polvere 
. . . e ne caricano molte navi per diverse parti.” Ramusio, vol. i, fol. S15-2. 

886. That the courts and harams of India abounded with eunuchs who often 
attained to the highest oiBces of the state, appears from all the histories of that 
country, but it is not generally understood that any number of them were sup- 
plied from Bengal. It must be observed indeed that with the exception of a few 
meagre notices in Ferishta’s history, we are ignorant of the affairs and more 
especially of the manners of the people of that country in the thirteenth century, 
and even the dates of inscriptions on some of the principal buildings in Gaur or 
Luknauti^ considered as its ancient capital, are no earlier than the fifteenth. 
From the writings of Barbosa, however, which were finished in 1516, and of the 
genuineness of which no well informed reader can doubt, we learn that in his 
time the practice of emasculation prevailed there, although not amongst the 
Hindu natives, to whose ideas it would be abhorrent. Le Mori mercatanti 

di questa citta,” he says, speaking of the capital of Bengal, vanno fra terra 
a comprar garzoni piccolini dalli lor padri e madri gentili, e da altri che gli 
rubbano e li castrano, levando gli via il tutto, di sorte que restano rasi come 
la pahna della niano; et alcuni di quest! moiono, ma quelli che scampano, gli 
allevano molto bene, e poi li vendono per cento e ducento ducati I’uno alii 
Mori di Persia, che gli apprezzano molto, per tenerli in guardia delle lor donne 
e della lor robba.” P.316. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLVL 
Of the province of Kangigu. 

KangiguIs a province situated towards the east, 88? and is governed BOOK IL 
by a king. The people are idolaters, have a peculiar language, and 
made a voluntaiy submission to the Grand khan, to whom they pay an 
annual tribute. The king is devoted to sensual pleasures. He has a- 
bout three hundred wives, and when he hears of any handsome woman, 
he sends for her, and adds her to the number.®®® Gold is found here 
in large quantities, and also many kinds of drugs, but being an inland 
country, distant from the sea, there is little opportunity of vending 
them. There are elephants in abundance, and other beasts. The in- 
habitants live upon flesh, rice, and milk. They have no wine made 
from grapes, but prepare it from rice and a mixture of drugs. Both 
men and women have their bodies punctured all over, in figures of 
beasts and birds,®®® and there are among them practitioners whose sole 
employment it is to trace out these ornaments with the point of a needle, 
upon the hands, the legs, and the breast.®®® When a black colouring 
stufi" has been rubbed over these punctures, it is impossible, either by 
water or otherwise, to efface the marks. The man or woman who ex- 
hibits the greatest profusion of these figures, is esteemed the most 
handsome. 


NOTES. 

887. The country here named Kangigu, in the older Latin version Kanziga, 
and in the early Italian epitome, Cargingu, appearing to lie in the route from the 
eastern part of Bengal towards the northern part of the Birraah countiy, may be 
either the Caeh'har mentioned in Note 884, situated between Silhet and Mekleg, 
or else Kassay, between the latter and Am. The terminating syllable gu may 
probably be the Chinese word koSe or kue “ kingdom,” which will be seen in the 
Jesuit’s map to prevail in that quarter. 

888. In Mr. Colebrooke’s paper (referred to in Note 884) the raja of Cack'har 
is spoken of as a CskAriya ot the Smydmtsi race. In former flaaes his territory 

may 
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BOOK II. have been more extensive, and his revenue more adequate to the mainte- 

nance of a haram of such magnitude, than they are at the present day. The 

CHAP.XLVI. gpitome reduces the number to one hundred : “ Lo re ha ben cento moiere.” 

Notes. 

889. See Note 855 on the subject of the practice of tattowing. As it is known 
to prevail in the Birmah or Am country, the presumption is strengthened by 
this similarity of habits, that Kan^gu is in its vicinity. In the Mem. concern, 
les Chinois we find mention of the people of Lao-tchoua, understood to be those 
of Laos, of whom it is said : “ Us sont d’un nature! feroce ; ils se font avec une 
“ aiguille des marques par tout le corps : ces marques sont des fleurs, que rien 
“ ne sauroit efiacer.” T. xiv, p. 291. But the country of Laos is on the eastern 
side of Am, and this of Kangigu would seem to lie on the north-western. 

890. The manner in which Purchas has thought fit to parody and give an air of 
ridicule to this passage, presents a curious specimen of his style and of the liberty 
betakes with his original ; “ And there be professors” he writes “of this foolish 
“ art of flesh-embroiderie, which use no other trade but this needle-worke, and 
“ dying of fooles-skinnes.” In Harris’s Collect, of voyages these burlesque terms 
are repeated as if they were a translation of the text : but our author’s account 
of the practice is as serious as it is consistent with known facts. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Of the fr mime of Amu. 

CHAP. XLVII. Amu also is situated towards the east,®^! and its inhabitants are sub- 
jects of the Grand khan. They are idolaters, and live upon the flesh 
of their cattle and the fruits of the earth. They have a peculiar lan- 
guage. The country produces many horses and oxen, which are sold to 
the itinerant merchants, and conveyed to India. Buflyioes also, as well 
as oxen, are numerous,®®^ in consequence of the extent and excellence 
of the pastures. Both men and women wear rings, of gold and silver, 
upon their wrists, arms, and legs ; but those of the females are the 
more costly. The distance between this province and that of Kangigu 
is twenty-five days journey. We shall now speak of a province named 
Thohman situated eightd ays journey from the former. 


NOTES. 
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891. Amu appears to correspond in situation with Bamu, which is described BOOK II. 
by Symes as a frontier province between the kingdom of the Birmahs and Yunnan 
in China. ‘‘ Their real character ” he says, speaking of certain Chinese envoys, 

“ did not rise higher than that of a provincial deputation from Manchegea or 
“ Hunany the south-west province of China, which borders on the kingdom of 
“ Ava . . . They had accompanied the governor of Bamoo, which is the frontier 
“ province, to the capital.” P. 285. “ Six days journey from Bamooy near the 
“ frontiers of China, there are mines of gold and silver.” P. 324. See also p. 325. 

It is to be regretted that more information respecting a district so situated was not 
obtained. 

S92. These are the 60s hubalus and 60s gmaus. See Note 883. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Of Thohmm, 

The province of Thohman lies towards the east,®®^ and its inhabitants chapjclviii. 
are idolaters. They have a peculiar language, and are subjects of the 
Grand Tchan. The people are tall and good-looking ; their complexions 
inc lini ng rather to brown than fair. They are just in their dealings, 
and brave in war. Many of their towns and castles are situated upon 
lofty mountains. They burn the bodies of their dead ; and the bones 
that are not reduced to ashes, they put into wooden boxes, and carry 
them to the mountains, where they conceal them in caverns of the 
rocks, in order that no wild animal may disturb them.®®^ Abundance of 
gold is found here. For the ordinary small currency they use the por- 
celain shells that come from India ; and this sort of money prevails also 
in the two before-mentioned provinces of Kangiguwid. Amu. Their 
food and drink are the same that has been already mentioned. 


NOTES. 

893, No name resembliug Thohmm^ Tolomm, or Cohme^ as the word ap- 
pears in different veraons, is to be found in any map or description of these parts^; 
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BOOK 11. 

CHAP.XLVfn. 

Notes. 


bat as the circumstances stated render it probable that the country spoken of is 
that of the people variously called Birmahs^ Burmahs^ Bomans, and Burmans^ 
we may conjecture that the word was intended for Po-lo-man^ which is known to 
be the mode in which the Chinese pronounce Burman and Brahman^ and by which 
they often designate the people of India in general. Le royaume de J?b” says 
P. Gaubil est anciennement appelle le royaume de Po-fo-mew.” Hist, abreg. de 
I’Astr. Chin. p. 123. About A. D. 950 ” says Morrison’s Chinese Diet. a 
Po-lo-mun (Brahmun) priest was at Peking ; and by the order of the emperor 
Keendth^ three hundred SJia-mm (priests) went to India to procure books. 


&c. ” P. V. 


894. The ceremonies practised by certain mountaineers of Ava or the Burmah 
country, named Kayn^ bear a strong resemblance to what is here described ; 
They burn their dead ” says Symes and afterwards collect their ashes in an 
urn, which they convey to a house, where, if the urn contains the relics of a 
man, they keep it six days, if of a woman, five ; after which it is carried to 
the place of interment, and deposited in a grave, and on the sod that covers it, 
is laid a wooden image of the deceased, to pray to the mourning (deity) and 
protect the bones and ashes.” He added that the mounzing resided on the 
great mountain Gnowa^ where the images of the dead are deposited.” Embassy 
to Ava, p. 447. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Of th§ ciths of Ghintiguiy SidirfU, Gingui, and PazaifU. 

CHAP.xLix. the proyiuce of Tholoman^ and pursuing a coitfse towards 

the east,®^^ you travel^ fo|: twelve days by a river, on eaph side of which 
He nqiapy towns and castles,^ when at length you reach the large and 
handptne city of CMntiguh^^^ tlie inhabitants of which are idolaters, 
and are the subjects of the Grand khan^ They are traders aud artisans. 
They make cloth of the bark of certain trees, which looks well and is 
the ordinary summer clothing of both sexes.®^^ The men are brave 
warriors. They have no other kind of money than the stamped paper 
of his majesty 


In 
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In this province the tigers are so numerous, that the inhabitants, BOOK IL 
from apprehension of their ravages, cannot venture to sleep at night chap.xlix 
out of theit towns, and those who navigate the river dare not go to rest 
with their boats moored near the banks ; for these animals have been 
known to plunge into the water, swim to the vessel, and drag the men 
from thence ; but find it necessary to anchor in the middle of the stream, 
where, in consequence of its great width, they are in safety.®®^ In this 
country are likewise found the largest and fiercest dogs that can be met 
with : so courageous and powerful are they, that a man, with a couple 
of them, may be an over-match for a tiger. Armed with a bow and 
arrows, and thus attended, should he meet a tiger, he sets on his intre- 
pid dogs, who instantly advance to the attack. The animal instinctively 
seeks a tree, against which to place himself, in order that the dogs may 
not be able to get behind him, and that he may have his enemies in 
front. With this intent, as soon as he perceives the dogs, he makes 
towards the tree, but with a slow pace, and by no means running, that 
he may not shew any signs of fear, which his pride would not allow. 

During this deliberate movement the dogs fasten upon him, and the 
man plies him with his arrows. He, in his turn, endeavours to seize 
the dogs, but they are too nimble for him, and draw back, when he 
resumes his slow march ; but before he can gain his position, he has 
been wounded by so many arrows, and so often bitten by the dogs, that 
he falls through weakness and from loss of blood. By these means it is 
that he is at length taken,®®® 

There is here an extensive manufacture of silks, which are exported 
in large quantities to other parts,®®^ by the navigation of the river, 
which Continues tP pass amofigst towns and castles j and the people 
subsist eiitirely^ by trade. At the end of twelve days, you arrive at the 
city of Sidin^u, of which an account has been already given.®®® From 
thence, in twenty days, you reach Gin-gvi, and in four days more, the 
city of Pazm-Ju,^ which belongs to EAtaia, and lies towards the shath, 
in returning by the other side of the province.®®* The inltbftanfci wor- 
ship idols, ariibam the bodies of their dead.®®® There are here jUm 
certain Chrifetiabs, who have a churCh.®®® They are subjects of the 
Grand itoi, and his paper-money is«current amongst them. They 
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gain their living by trade and manufacture, having silk in abundance^ 
of which they weave tissues mixed with gold, and also very fine scarfs* 
This city has many towns and castles under its jurisdiction.^^^ A great 
river flows beside it, by means of which large quantities of merchandise 
are conveyed to the city of Kanhalu ; for by the digging of many ca- 
nals it is made to communicate with the capitaL^^^ But we shall take 
our leave of this, and proceeding three days journey, speak of another 
city named Chan-glu. 


NOTES. 

895. The countries last spoken of appear indubitably to have belonged to that 
region which geographers term India extra Gangem.” These our author’s route 
now leaves behind, and what follows in the remaining chapters of this book, ap- 
plies only to China or its immediate dependencies. The transition, however, is 
remarkably obscure, and there seems to be much room to doubt, notwithstanding 
the enumeration of stages, whether the sequel should be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the same journey, or, as the notices collected by him, upon other occasional 
visits to the different provinces. 

896. We cannot discover in the southern part of Yun-nau (towards which he 
might be supposed to have returned) any city resembling Chmiigui or Chinti-giu 
in name ; but a material difference between the text of Ramusio and those of the 
other versions, occurs here, which might be hoped to afford a clue for tracing the 
progress of the route. According to the former our author prosecutes his journey 
from Tholoman^ by the course of a river, (whether wholly or in part only, is not 
clearly expressed) to the city abovementioned. In the Basle edition, on the con- 
trary, it is said ; “ A provincia Tholoman ducit iter versus orientem ad provindam 
Ginguiy iturque duodecim diebus juxta fluvium quendam, donee perveniatur 
ad civitatem gfandem Sinuglu : ” and in the early Italian epitome, Cuigui 
sie una provincia verso oriente laqual ello trovo I’homo quando se parti da 
Toloman tu vai su per uno fiume per xii zornade trovando cita e castelli : e 
trovi la cita de Similgu grande e nobile;” to which city of Sinulgu or Similgu 
are attributed all the circumstances above related of Cintigui. If the reading of 
Cuhgui or Kui-giu be more correct than the others, we might conjecture it to be 
intended for the Chinese province of Koei-cheu or Qud-cheu^ which, adjoining to 
that of Yufi'-nm on the eastern side, would be in point of direction, no unlikely 
road to the capital. 


897. In 
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897. Ib the South-sea islands, Sumatra, and probably in most parts of the 
eastern archipelago, a kind of cloth is prepared from the inner bark of certain 
trees, by beating it with a wooden instrument until it acquires sufficient pliability 
and fineness. Such may be the cloth here described ; but the Chinese also weave 
stuffs from the fibrous bark of different plants. 

898. The circumstance of the emperor’s paper money being current, shews 
that the country here spoken of was an integral part of the empire, and not one 
of its remote dependencies, where the sovereignty was more nominal than real. 

899. Numerous instances are recorded of boats being attacked, at night, by 
tigers, amongst the alluvial islands at the mouth of the Ganges, called the 
Sunderbundsy and sometimes it happens that whole crews are destroyed whilst 
sleeping on board. It is upon account of these tigers ” (says Tavernier, in the 
relation of his journey to Kachemire^ where he speaks incidentally of Bengal ; 
but which is not found in the French edition of 1679, 12mo.) that for people 

travelling between these little isles in small boats, as they usually do, it is 
dangerous in many places to land ; besides great care is to be had that the boat, 
which in the night is fastened to trees, be not too near the bank, for there are 
now and then some men surprised; and I have heard it said, that tigers have 
been so bold as to come into the boats, and to carry away men that were 
asleep.” See Travels, &;c. second part, p. 141, ed. 1684, fo. 

900. If the beast here spoken of be actually the tiger and not the lion (of which 
latter none are found in China) it must be confessed that the manners ascribed to 
him in this story are very different from those which usually mark his feline cha- 
racter. In the old English version of 1579 (from the Spanish) it is not the Hon 
or tiger, but the elephant that is said to be the subject of this mode of baiting 
with mastie-dogges.” I am assured, however, that dogs do attack both tigers 
and leopards. 

901. The trade in wrought silks denotes this to be a place in China, and to the 
south of the Yellow river, beyond which the silk-worm is not reared for the pur- 
poses of manufacture. 

902. From the context we might be led to infer that the Si-dif^fu here spoken 

of should be the same place as the Chmti>gui mentioned at the commeiic^elll of 
this chapter, inasmuch as the journey of twelve days from Thodo-mm is here 
again referred to; but on the other hand we are much more cloariy given to 
understand that it is the dty before described (in smn} by the name of 
8indin<fu^ and which was shewn (in Note 786) to te intended for the 

capital 
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BOOK II. capital of the province of Se-chuen- This would lie in the route from Ava and 
province of Ym-nan towards the city of Peking. 


903. In this part of the work, indeed, we perceive a more than usual degree 
of perplexity in the geographical matter, which is increased by a want of agree- 
ment in the several versions, not merely in orthography, but in the entire names of 
places, as well as in circumstances. The journey of twenty days slated in Ramu- 
sio’s text, is not mentioned either in the Latin version or early Italian epitome, 
and it appears in the first instance uncertain whether by Gin-gui is here meant 
that southern province which in the latter is named Cui-gui^ and has been conjec- 
tured to be Koci-cheUy or whether it may have been intended for Kinrcheu on the 
Kiang^ or (admitting a large hiatus in the journal) for another Kin-cheu^ in the 
province of Pe~che4i. For the city, likewise, which Ramusio names Pamn-fu^ 
the other versions speak of Caucasu and Cancasu. But in addition to the confusion 
of names, we have, at this point, a new difficulty to contend with ; for as the 
general course of the journey has latterly been to the east, as expressed in the 
text, or to the north-east, as inferred from positions, so, at this place, and from 
henceforward, we find it described as tending to the south ; although from the 
preceding chapters it might seem that the southern provinces of China had been 
but just entered, from the side of Mien or Ava. Odr author’s want of accuracy 
in bearings, as they respect the intermediate points of the compass, has often 
required the exercise of indulgence; but this cannot be extended to the mistaking 
north for south; nor would even a correction of this nature in one or two in- 
stances, avail us ; for we shall presently find him approaching the Yellow river 
from the northern side, crossing that river, and, in the continuance of his 
southerly coarse, describing well known places between it and the Kimgy which 
he likewise crosses, in his way to the province of Fo-kien. 

It is consequently in one or* other of the most northern provinces that we should 
make our search for Pa^an-Jh^ atid we shall be fully justified in drawing the 
conclusion, that a fresh itinerary, hitherto unnoticed, as it would seem, by any 
editor or commentator, has commenced from some place in the vicinity of the 
capital ; and that the fruitless attempt to connect this with the former route, as 
constituting one journey, has chiefly given rise to the confusion of which every 
reader who has endeavoured to follow the course of the travels, must have found 
reason to complain. 


90#. It will be seen on rcforence to Chap, xxviri of this Book and Note 750, 
tibMabouta mile from the town of in the province of Pe<he4i^ the 

toafe are said to divide; the one leading tb the south-weStern, and the other to 
thdj si^tteeastern provinces. The first was that which our author pursued' in 
and* has described to a certain point, where either his original 


memoran- 
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memorandums left it incomplete, or, his early transcribers, to avoid the mono- 
tonous repetition of unknown and to them uninteresting names, were induced to 
terminate it abruptly. The latter road, to the south-east is that upon which, he is 
now about to enter, although without any explicit notice of the change ; for it 
must be observed, that even the obscure hint of returning by the other side of 
the province, is peculiar to Ramusio’s version. Under the conviction, there- 
fore, of a new itinerary having commenced about this part of the narrative, from 
some place near Tso-cheu^ where the roads divide, we are naturally led to 
consider the city now called Ho-kien-fa {the first in the southern route) as the 
Pmm-fu of Ramusio’s text or Ca^cau-su (for fu) of the Basle edition; the 
probability of which, however discordant the sound of the names, we shall find 
to be strengthened as we proceed to tlm account of places subsequently visited* 
Ho'^hien-fu (the first syllable of wliich a Tartar would pronounce Ko) is the third 
city of the province in rank, and derives its name from its position between the 
rivers.’’ 

905. To burn the bodies of their dead is certainly not now the practice of the 
inhabitants of China, and what is said to that effect of this and some of the 
neighbouring places, may be thought to apply rather to the manners prevailing 
amongst the people on the south-western frontier, just described, and that circum-^ 
stances belonging to the first journal have been blendod with those of the second^ 
for the purpose perhaps, of concealing the abrupt transition and assimilating tho' 
two parts. What gives a colour to this supposition is, that in none of the other 
versions, either Latin or Italian, is any mention made of such a custom in this 
quarter* 

906. The expression of certi Christimi ” may either mean a sect of Chris- 
tians distinct from the Nestorians, already so often mentioned, or may refer to 
the Nestorians themselves, as a sort of Christians, not Catholic. 

907. “ Elle a ” says Du Halde dans sa dependance deux villas do »eondl 
ordre, et quinze du troisieme.” T. i, p. 12$. 

90§. In the very imperfect accounts we have of this city, either % the Jesuits^ 
or by its more recent visitors, we are not told whether it has any actual conii«si|>» 
with Peking, by means of the Hu4o and Pe-ko; for although Martini| 
of the rivers in its vicinity, says : aussi y en a-t-il plusieurs qui environnent 
son territoire comma si c’estoit une ial%” it does not appear from Iteimapi to 
stand on the banks of any one of them; but the countiy teing it 

r^sonable to suppcse ttot^'litere is a canal by wMchf it Ihaie^ 

riw^ andiwith tlm capital. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAP. L. 


CHAPTER L. 

Of the city of Chan-glu. 

Csj.N~GLU is a large city, situated towards the south,®**® and is in the 
province of Kataia. It is under the dominion of the Grand khan. 
The inhabitants worship idols, and burn the bodies of their dead. 
The stamped paper of the emperor is current amongst them. In this 
city and the district surrounding it they make great quantities of salt, 
by the following process. In the country is found a salsuginous earth. 
Upon this, when laid in large heaps, they pour water, which in its 
passage through the mass, imbibes the particles of salt, and is then 
collected in channels, from whence it is conveyed to very wide pans, 
not more than four inches in depth. In these it is well boiled, and 
then left to crystallize. The salt thus made is white and good, and is 
exported to various parts.®^® Great profits are made by those who 
manufacture it, and his majesty derives from it a considerable revenue. 
This district produces abundance of well-flavoured peaches, of such 
a size that one of them will weigh two pounds troy-weight.®^^ We 
shall now speak of another city named Chan-gli. 


NOTES. 

909. To the eastward of Ho-kien, but inclining to the south, we find a city of 

the second order, dependent on the jurisdiction of the fornoer, which in Du 
Halde’s map is properly named Tsan-tcheu, but in Martini’s Atlas, Cangcheu 
incorrectly for Cang-cheu. This is evidently Cmwg/w or here mentioned, 

the latter syllable being, it may be presumed from analogy, an error of trans- 
cription for the Italian giu, answering to icheou of the French and cheu of the 
English orthography. 

910. From this detail of the process it may be thought that nitre or saltpetre, 
rather than common salt, is the article so procured ; and especially as the latter 
is njann&ctured in immense quantities along the extensive sea-coast of this pro- 
vince, in the usual mode, and conveyed to all parts of it by means of its nume- 
rous 
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rous rivers. The following passage, from the translation of Abbe Grosier^s BOOK IL 
Description generale de la Chinca will leave no doubt on this point: The earth 
which forms the soil of Petclieli abounds with nitre ; whole fields may be seen 

“ in the neighbourhood of Pe-king which are covered with it. Everj morning at 
“ sun-rise, the country in certain cantons, appears as white as if sprinkled by a 
“ gentle fall of snow. If a quantity of this substance be swept together, a great 
“ deal of kien, nitre, and salt may be extracted from it. The Chinese pretend 
“ that this salt may be substituted for common salt ; however this may be, it is 
“ certain that in the (mountainous) extremity of the province, poor people and the 
“ greater part of the peasants, make use of no other. With regard to the kien 
“ procured from the earth, they use it for washing linen, as we do soap.” Vol. i, 
p. 27. 


911. “ Peso alia sottile ” is explained in the dictionaries by “ poids de mar- 
“ chandises fines, plus leger que I’autre ; ” which corresponds to the difiference 
of 14: and 17, between our Troy and Avoirdupois weights. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Of the city of Chan-gU. 


CsAN-GLi also is a city of Kataia,®!^ situated towards the south, and chap . u. 
belonging to the Grand khan, the inhabitants of which are idolaters, 
and in like manner make use of the emperor’s paper-currency. Its dis- 
tance from Chan-glu is five days* journey, in the course of which you 
pass many cities and castles, likewise in the dominions of his majesty. 

They are places of great commerce, and the customs levied at them 
amount to a large sum.®i3 Through this city passes a wide and deep 
river, which affords conveyance to vast quantities of merchandise, con- 
sisting of silk, drugs, and other valuable articles.®^^ We shall now 
take leave of this place, and give an account of another city named 
Tudinfu. 


NOTES. 
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BOOK 11. 

CHAP. LI. 
Notes. 


CHAP. LIT. 


NOTES. 

912. The city of Ciangli or Changli appears to be that of Te^heu, situated at 
the eBtrance of the province of Shan-tung^ on the river called Oei-ho in Du 
H aide's map, and Eu-ho^ in the account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy. It was 
twice visited by the Dutch embassy in 1795. In the early Italian epitome this 
place is named Geth: a proof of the little assistance to be derived from resem- 
blance of names, independently of circumstances. 

913. A transit duty (Staunton observes) is laid on goods passing from one 
province of China to another ; each province being noted, chiefly, for the production 
of some particular article, the conveyance of which, to supply the demand for it in 
the others, raises this duty to a considerable sum, and forms the great internal 
commerce and revenue of the empire. 

914. The terms wide and deep” being relative, will not be applied to the 
same stream by diflFerent travellers. Au sortir de Te4cheou ” says Van Braam 

nous avons passe une grande riviere dont les bords etaient garnis de trois cens 
batimens au moins, quoiqu’elle n’eut que peu-d^eau. Ces batimens etaient 
presque tous charges de riz, et destines pour Pe-king. IIs sont la comme dans 
un refuge contre la debacle.” T. i, p. 162. A une petite distance avant 
Fentree de la ville ” he says on his return nous avons passe la riviere sur 
un pont de bateaux.” T. ii, p. 21. 


CHAPTER LIL 
Of the city of Tudinfu. 

Wheist you depart from Chan-gli and travel southwards, six days’ 
journey, you pass many towns and castles of great importance and 
grandeur, whose inhabitants worship idols, and burn the bodies of their 
dead. They are the subjects of the Grand khan, and receive his paper- 
money as currency. They subsist by trade and manufactures, and have 
provisions in abundance. At the end of these six days you arrive at a 
city named Tudmfu,^^^ which was formerly a magnificent capital, but 
the Grand khan reduced it to his subjection by force of arms. It is 
rendered a delightful residence by the gardens which surround it, 

stored 
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stored as they are with handsome shrubs and excellent frmts.*'^' Silk is 
produced here in large quantities. It has under its jurisdiction eleven 
cities and considerable towns of the empire,-*^® all places of great trade 
and having abundance of silk. Before the period of its reduction by 
his majesty, it was the seat of government of its own king. In 1272 
his majesty appointed one of his oflScers of the highest rank, named 
Lucansor, to the government of this city, with a command of eighty 
thousand horse, for the protection of that part of the country. This 
man upon finding himself master of a rich and highly productive district, 
and at the head of so powerful a force, became intoxicated with pride, 
and formed schemes of rebellion against his sovereign. With this view 
he tampered with the principal persons of the city, persuaded them to 
become partakers in his evil designs, and by their means succeeded in 
producing a revolt throughout all the towns and fortified places of the 
province. As soon as his majesty became acquainted with these traitor- 
ous proceedings, he dispatched to that quarter an army of an hundred 
thousand men, under the orders of two other of his nobles, one of 
whom was named Angul and the other Mongatai. When the approach 
of this force was known to Lucansor, he lost no time in assembling an 
army no less numerous than that of his opponents, and brought them 
as speedily as possible to action. There was much slaughter on both 
sides, when at length, Lucansor being killed, his troops betook them- 
selves to flight. Many were slain in the pursuit, and many were made 
prisoners. These were conducted to the presence of his majesty, who 
caused the principals to be put to death, and pardoning the others, 
took them into his own service, to which they ever afterwards continued 
faithful.920 


NOTES. 

915. With respect to this city our means of ascertaining its identity are un®t- 
ceptionable; for independently of local peculiarities, we have historical evidence 
(which will be found in Note 920) that the Tttdm-Ju of Rainusio’s text, the TadSn- 
fu of the manuscripts and of the Basle edition, the Candifu of the older Latin, 
and the Ccmdrafa of the epitomes, is Tsimn-fu (by Martini written the 

capital of the province of Shcmdmg. A strong instance is here presented of the 
extent to which the proper names of the work have been ooirupted. 

3 0 2 
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Notes* 


916. ^^Laville de Cinan^'* says Martini, meanings Tsi~nan, ^^estfort grande^ 
bien peuplee, et celebre pour la magnificence et grandeur de ses bastimens.” 

P, 69. 

917. The routes of our modern travellers have not led them to visit this city, 
but that of the Dutch embassy of 1795, in its return, passed through several of 
the towns under its jurisdiction. Upon the approach to one of these, named 
Ping-yuen-shen^ Yan Braam describes the scenery in terms similar to, but more 
luxuriant than those employed by our author ; and the orchards of fruit are 
particularly noticed. 

918. Sa jurisdiction ” says Du Halde est tres-etendue ; on y compte qua- 
tre villes du second ordre, et vingt-six du troisieme.” P. 199. The extent of 

its jurisdiction appears to have been enlarged, or the number of towns within the 
same limits to have increased, between the reigns of Kuhldi and Kang-hu 

919. The circumstance of which our author proceeds to speak, is, by L’His- 
toire generate de la Chine, assigned to a period ten years earlier. The Roman 
numerals, in which dates are expressed in the old manuscripts, are more liable 
to errors, than the Arabic, or rather Indian figures, now in use. 

920. These events are related in the above-mentioned work, which professes to 
be a translation of Chinese annals, in the following manner : L’an 1262, a la 

premiere lune, Houpildi-han {Kubldi-kaan)^ apr6s son retour dans cette ville 
(J[e4iing ou Pe-Mng), appris que Lilian (Chinois), grand general de ses troupes 
“ dans le pays de Kiang-‘hodi^ s’etoit empare des villes de Tsman et de Y4ou 
(Tsing-tcheou-fou) du Chantong^ et qu’apres avoir passe au fil de F^pee les 
Mongous repandus dans differentes garnisons de ces quartiers, il s’etoit declare 
pour les Song, Uoupildi^han donna des ordres au prince Hapitchi (ou ApiichS) 
et au general Sse4ien4ch6 de marcher centre ce rebelle, et de Fassieger dans 
Tsi-nan, Litan^ qui avoit la reputation d’un excellent capitaine, ayant appris 
par ses coureurs que SsS-chou eiAfchou venoient droit k Tsman^ alia au-devant 
d’eux et leur enleva tous leurs equipages ; mais comme il etoit pr^s de rentrer 
dans la ville, Ss64ien4ch6y qu’il rencontra, le battit et lui reprit tout son butin ; 
il fut contraint de se mettre a convert dans ses murs, ou il fut aussi-t&t invest! ; 
et afin qu’il ne piit ^chapper, on fit Clever autour de la place un mur fortifi6 
d’un fosse large et profond . . . Cependant Li4an employoit tous les moyens pour 
d^fendre Tsi-nan ou pour trouver jour pour s’echapper : il faisoit des sorties 
continuelles sur les diflF6rens quartiers des Mongousy mais il etoit toujours 
repousse. Ssi4kn4cM qui ne craignoit aucun secours, voulant manager ses 
troupes, avoit convert! en blociis le siege qui duru pres de quatre mois ; il y 

peri 
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perit beaucoup de monde par Fopiniafret^ de Li-tan^ qui ordoiina, apres que 
tous les vivres furent consumes, qu’on se nourrit de chair humaine. Lorsqull 
se vit sans esperaoce etla \iile sur le point d’etre force, il se precipita dans le 
lac de Ta-ming^ ou il avoit si peu d’eau qu’il ne put se nojer; les Mo?tgou^ le 
firent prisonnier, et lui couperent la tete par I’ordre de Sst4i€n4cMy T* ix, 
p. 298. 

Notwithstanding some variations between the two accounts, and particularly in 
the catastrophe, where that of our text has less of romance, it will not be doubted 
that they relate to the same rebellion and the same scene of action, nor, conse- 
quently, that by Tudin-fu is meant the city of Tsman-fu. It is at the same time 
remarkable that the occurrence is mentioned only in Ramusio’s copy, and is not 
alluded to either in the Basle edition or early Italian epitome ; but, as it will not 
be urged, that previously to the year 1553 (the date of his preface) there were 
extant in Europe any translations of Chinese history, from whence this laborious 
and judicious compiler might have borrowed the recital, he could onlj derive his 
information from manuscripts then in existence of our author’s work, and which 
the other transcribers and editors must have garbled and abridged. The dissimi- 
larity of the proper names (as of Lii<an->sor to Li4an) may not be entirely the 
effect of corruption, but may partly arise from the Chinese practice of applying 
several to the same individual, answering to the nomen^ ani agnomen 
of the Romans. 


BOOK U. 

CHAP. Lli. 
Notes 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Of the dty of Singm-rmtu. 

Traveliing from Tudin-fu seven days, in a southerly direction, you chap, liii. 
pass many considerable towns and strong places, where commerce and 
manufactures flourish. The inhabitants are idolaters and are subjects 
of the Grand khan. The country abounds with game, both beasts and 
birds, and produces an ample supply of the necessaries of life.®^^ At 
the end of seven days you arrive at the city of Singtd-matUf^^ within 
which, but on the southern side, passes a large and deep river, which 
the inhabitants divided into two branches, one of which taking its 
course to the east, runs throi^h Kataia, whilst the other, taking a 

westerly 
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westerly course, passes towards the province of This river 

is navigated by so many vessels that the number might seem incredible, 
and serves to convey from both provinces, that is, from the one province 
to the other, every requisite article of consumption. It is indeed sur- 
prising to observe the multitude and the size of the vessels that are 
continually passing and repassing, laden with merchandise of the great- 
est value.^2^ On leaving Singui-matu and travelling towards the south, 
for sixteen days, you unceasingly meet with commercial towns and with 
castles.^^^ The people throughout the country are idolaters, and the 
subjects of his majesty. 


NOTES. 

921. La grande quantite de rivieres, de lacs, et de ruisseanx ’’ says P. Mar- 
tini rend le terroir de cette province (Shen-timg) fertile et fort abondante en 
“ tout ce qui est necessaire.” II n’y a point de lieu oii on donne les faisans, 

les perdrix, et les cailles a meilleur marche, cotiime aussi les lievres, car il n’y 
a point de Chinois qui soient plus grands chasseurs que ceux de cette pro- 
Vince.” P.66. 

922. The circumstances here mentioned of Sin-gui-malu seem to point to the 
large commercial town of Lin4sm-cheu^ situated at the northern extremity, or 
commencement, of the Yun4io or Grand Canal. The term matu or mateou^ sub- 
joined to names, signifies, as we are told by Du Halde (t. i, p, 137), lieux 

de commerce etablis sur les rivieres, pour la commodite des negocians et la 
levee des droits de I’empereur; ” and by P. Magalhanes, md-teti is defined to 
be, lieu fr^quent6 pour le commerce; parceque les barques s’y assemblent et y 
jettent Pancrepour y passer la nuit.” Nouv. Relat. de la Chine, p. 9. Its dis- 
tance from the last mentioned city, the capital of the province, is stated in the 
other versions to be only three days journey. The interval appears by the maps 
to be about sixty geographical miles. 

923. These expressions might be considered as intended to describe the forma- 
tion of the canal itself, Which must, of course, have been supplied with water, 
by diverting so much of the stream of the river as was necessary for that purpose; 
and the operation might consequently be said to divide it into two branches ; but 
they may be thought rather to refer to the following curious circumstance noticed 
in the Account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy : On the 25th of October (the 

third 
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“ third day after its departure from Lin-ising) the yachts arrived at the highest BOOK 11. 
“ part of the canal, being about two-fifths of its entire length. Here the river 

Luen^ the largest by which the canal is fed, falls into it with a rapid stream, in 
a line which is perpendicular to the course of the canal. A strong bulwark of 
stone supports the opposite western bank ; and the waters of the Lucn striking 
with force against it, part of them follow the northern, and part the southern 
course of the canal. A circumstance which not being generally explained or 
understood, ga're the appearance of wonder to an assertion, that if a bundle of 
sticks be thrown into that part of the river, they would soon separate and take 
opposite directions.” VoL ii, p. 387. The name of this place is Tcmgindchcoum 
Du Halde’s map, and T<imjm4choo in that of the Embassy; which bears an 
evident resemblance to the Sm-gui of our text. 

924. Entre ces cites ” says P. Martini, speaking of towns of the second 
order, dependent on Tun<hang-fu Lincing surpasse toutes les autres, soit dans 

le nombre d’habitans, &c. et pour estreune ville inarchande et fort renommee; 
de sorte qu’elle cede a peu ck vilies de cet empire ; car elle est situee dans tin 
lieu ou la riviere de Ouei et le canal de Yun s’assemblent ; de la vient que les 
navires y abordent presque de toute la Chine, et qu’elle est comme le niagazin 
de toutes sortes de marchandises.” P. 71. At Ltn~sm<koo ” says Staunton 
the yachts quitted the Eu4io^ which, from its source on the westward, ran 
north-easterly to this place, and is here joined by the imperial or grand canal, 
which is carried in a line directly south.” Embassy to China, Vol. ii, p. 381, 

Le grand canal imperial ” says Du Halde traverse une partie de la province, et 
c’est par ce canal que passent toutes les barques, qui, des parties du midi, vont 
k Pelcing. Elies portent taut de sortes de marchandises, et en si grande qnan- 
“ tite, que les seals droits qui se payent sur ces marchandises, montent k plus de 
dix millions.” T. i, p. 197. ^ 

925. On ne corapte pas ” says Du Halde in his description of this province 
dans ce nombre de vilies, plus de quinze forts qui sont hktis dans tons les 
detours que fait la mer, k Fentree des ports, et k Ferabouchure des riridfres.** 

T. i, p. 197. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Of the great river called the Kara-moran, and of the cities of Koi-gan-zu 

and Kmn-zu. 

The journey of sixteen days being accomplished you reach, once 
more, the great river Kara-moran, which has its source in the terri- 
tories that belonged to king Un-hhan, styled, as has been said, Prester 
John of the North. It is of vast depth, and upon its waters great 
ships freely sail, with their full loading. Large fish, in considerable 
quantities, are caught there. At a place in this river, about a mile 
distant from the sea, there is a station for fifteen thousand vessels, each 
of them capable of carrying fifteen horses, and twenty men, besides the 
cretvs to navigate them, and the necessary stores and provisions.®^® 
These his majesty causes to be kept in a constant state of readiness for 
the conveyance of an army to any of the islands in the (neighbouring) 
ocean that may happen to be in rebellion, or for expeditions to any 
more distant I’egion. These vessels are moored close to the bank of 
the river, not far from a city named Koi-gan-zu, on the opposite side 
to which is another named Kuan-zu ; but the former is a large place, 
and the latter a small one. Upon crossing this river, you enter the 
noble province of Manji : but it must not be understood that a com- 
plete account has been given of the province of Kataia. Not the 
twentieth part have I described. Marco Polo in travelling through 
the province has only noted such cities as lay in his route, omitting 
those situated on the one side and the other, as well as many interme- 
diate places, because a relation of them all would be a work of too 
great length, and prove fatiguing to the reader.®®® Leaving these parts 
we shall therefore proceed to speak, in the first instance, of the man- 
ner in which the province of Manji was acquired, and then of its cities, 
the magnificence and riches of which shall be set forth in the subsequent 
part of our discourse. 


NOTES 
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NOTES. 

926. Thisj as lias already been observed, in Note 766, is the Tartar Bame for 
the great river by the Chinese called the Hoang-hoy and by us the Yellow river, 
which has its source in the country between the western borders of China and the 
great desert. 

927. Respecting this prince, see Notes 364, 365, 455 and 456. 

928. The number of fifteen thousand must be a prodigious exaggeration 5 if we 
sbould not rather suppose it to be an error in transcribing. The early Italian 
epitome says fifteen vessels ; but this is an absurdity in the opposite extreme, and 
it is probable that fifteen hundred was the number intended. When Kubldiy in 
1287 sent an expedition against a country called Koua-ouay (which some have 
supposed to be Borneo, and others Java), it is said On rassembla k la hS<te 

mille vaisseaux de guerre et de transport, sur lesquels on embarqua trente 

mille hommes, sans compter les matelots.’* Hist. gen. des Huns, liv. xvi, 
p. 186, The station of these transports, instead of being one mile, is said in 
other versions to be one day’s journey, from the sea. 

929. The more immediate objects of such expeditions were probably the islands 
on the coast of Corea, those of Chusm near the Kiangy or those of Liu4cmy near 
Formosa ; but it is certain that KublcS had much intercourse, both of a friendly 
and a hostile nature, with different islands of what we term the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. His enterprise against Japan, so memorable for its unfortunate issue^ 
will be subsequently noticed. 

930. Both from its situation and the resemblance of name, we cannot hesitate 
to consider this as the city of Hoai-gnan-fUy which stands near the south-eastern 
bank of the Jffoang-hoy at the part where it is crossed by the line of the 
Grand canal, and is itself connected by means of a small cut, with that river. 
Their identity is noticed by P. Magalhanes, who speaking of our author ^ys, 

II parle de la ville de Coi-gartzUy qui s’appelle Hodi-gcm-fuy et qui est tr^- 
«« riche et marchande.” P. 10 . The small difference perceptible in the orthogra- 
phy will appear of less moment, when it is observed that all Chinese words com- 
mencing with the aspirate, are pronounced by the Western Tartars, with a hard 
guttural sound ; as, on the other hand, the guttural articulation of th^ |Wple 
is softened by the Chinese to the aspirate: thus for Khm they ptmioiilim Mm^ 
for Ko^komr (a certain great lake), JHo^mr; and for (the second 

rank of lamas)y Mu^4u* 
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BOOK II. 931. The place here nriised Kmv-zu or Quan-zu, in the Basle edition^ 
CHA^i IV eerlv epitome-, Cai-cui, does not appear in the maps, but 

seems to be the place which De Goignes mentions by the name of Yang-kia-yn. 

Au dela do Hont^o-ho ” sajs Du Halde “ on trouve sur le canal quelques 
“ viiies que les Mahometans ont tache de rendre marchandes, en j attirant le 
“ commerce; niais ils n’y ont pas reussi.” T. i, p. 133. 

932. The transition flora the Fust to the Third person, is here leraaihable, 
and serves to justify the supposition that the work was chiefly compiled from the 
author’s own notes and oral information, by another hand. 

933. This explanatory passage does not appear in the other versions 


CHAPTER LV. 

Of the most mble province of Manji, and of the manner in voliich it V)as 

subdued by the Grand khan. 

CHAP. LV. The pi'ovince of Maryi is the most magnificent and the richest that 
is known in the eastern woiid-^®^ About the year 1269 it was subject 
to a prince who was styled Farfur,^^^ and who surpassed in power and 
wealth any other that for a century had reigned in that country. His 
disposition was pacific and his actions benevolent. So much was he 
beloved by his people, and such the strength of his kingdom, enclosed 
by rivers of the largest size, that his being molested by any power upon 
earth, was regarded as an impossible event. The effect of this opinion 
was, that he neither paid any attention himself to military affaiis, nor 
encouraged his people to become acquainted with militaiy exercises. 
The cities of his dominions were remarkably well foitified, being sur- 
rounded by deep ditches, a bow-shot in width, and full of water. He 
did not keep up any force in cavalry, because he was not apprehensive 
of attack. The means of increasing his enjoyments and multiplying his 
pleasures were the chief employment of his thoughts. He maintained 
at his court and kept near his person about a thousand beautiful women 

in 
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in whose society he took delight. He was a friend to peace, and to BOOK H. 
justice, which he administered strictly. The smallest act of oppression, lv. 

or injury of any bind committed by one man against another, was 
punished in an exemplary manner, without respect of persons. Such 
indeed was the impression of his justice, that when shops, filled with 
goods, happened, through the negligence of the owners, to be left 
open, no person dared to enter them, or to rob them of the smallest 
article. Travellers of all descriptions might pass through every part of 
the kingdom, by night as well as by day, freely and without apprehen- 
sion of danger. He was religious, and charitable to the poor and 
needy .9*® Children, whom their wretched mothers exposed in conse- 
quence of their inability to rear them, he caused to be saved and taken 
care of, to the number of twenty thousand annually When the boys 
attained a sufficient age, he had them instructed in some handicraft, 
and afterwards married them to young women who were brought up in 
the same manner 

Very different from the temper and habits of Fanfur^ were those of 
Kulldi-kaan, emperor of the Tartars, whose whole delight consisted in 
thoughts of a warlike nature, of the conquest of countries, and of ex- 
tending his renown. After having annexed to his dominions, a number 
of provinces and kingdoms, he now daected his views to the subduing 
that of Manji, and for this purpose assembled a numerous army of 
horse and foot, the command of which he gave to a general named 
Chin-san Ba-yan, which signifies in our langurge, the “ Hundred- 
eyed.” A number of vessels were likewise put under his orders, with 
which he proceeded to the invasion of Margi. Upon landing there, he 
immediately summoned the inhabitants of the city of Koi-gan-zu to 
surrender to the authority of his sovereign.®^® Upon their refusal to 
comply, instead of given orders for an assault, he advanced to the 
next city, and when he there received a similar answer, proceeded to a 
third and a fourth, with the same result. Deeming it no longer prudent 
to leave so many cities in his rear, whilst not only his army was strong, 
but he expected to be soon joined by another of equal force, which his 
majesty was to send to him from the interior,®^* be resolved upon the 
attack of one of these cities 5 and having by great exertions and con- 

3 P S summate 
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BOOK IL summate skill, succeeded in carrying the place, he put every individual 

CHAP. LV. foiled in it to the sword. As soon as the intelligence of this event 
reached the other cities, it struck their inhabitants with such consterna- 
tion and terror, that of their own accord they hastened to declare their 
submission. This being effected he advanced with the united force of 
his two armies, against the royal city of Kin-scd, the residence of king 
Faitfur,^^'^ who felt all the agitation and dread of a person who had 
never seen a battle, nor been engaged in any sort of warfai’e. Alarmed 
for the safety of his person, he made his escape to a fleet of vessels that 
lay in readiness for the purpose, and embarking all his treasure and 
valuable efiects, left the charge of the city to his queen, with directions 
for its being defended to the utmost j feeling assured that her sex would 
be a protection to her, in the event of her falling into the hands of the 
enemy. He from thence proceeded to sea, and reaching certain islands, 
where were some strongly fortified posts, he continued there till his 
death.®"*^ After the queen had been left in the manner related, it is 
said to have come to her knowledge, that the king had been told by his 
astrologers, that he could never be deprived of his sovereignty by any 
other than a chief who should have an hundred eyes. On the strength 
of this declaration she felt confident, notwithstanding that the city 
became daily more and more straitened, that it could not be lost, 
because it seemed a thing impossible that any mortal could have that 
number of eyes. Inquiring, however, the name of the general who 
commanded the enemy’s troops, and being told it was Chin-san Ba~yany 
which means an hundred eyes, she was seized with horrour at hearing 
it pronounced, as she felt a conviction that this must be the person who^ 
according to the saying of the astrologers, might drive her husband 
from his throne. Overcome by womanish fear, she no longer attempted 
to make resistance, but immediately surrendered.®^* Being thus in pos- 
session of the capital, the Tartars soon brought the remainder of the 
province under their subjection The queen was sent to the presence 
of Kuhhi-kaan, where she was honourably received by him, and an 
allowance was by his orders assigned, that enabled her to support the 
dignity of her rank.®*® Having stated the manner in which the con- 
quest of Maryi was efiected, we shall now speak of the different cities 
of that province, and first of Koi-gan-zu. > 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

934. We have not materials for assigning precise boundaries either to Manji or 
to Khatdi ; but it is evident that our author considered^ generally^ that part of 
China vihich lies southward of the Hoang’^ho or Yellow river, as belonging to 
what he terms the province of Mmji^ or, with some few limitations, to the 
empire of the Song; and the part that lies northward of that ri^er, which was 
-conquered by the Mungals^ not from the Chinese, but from the dynasty of the 
Kin or Niuche Tartars, bv whom it had been previously subdued, as Khatdi or 
Kataia. The modern and more common division of China, into the nine southern 
and six northern provinces, is quite arbitrary, and can have no respect to a 
natural separation by one or other of the two great rivers, as those of Kiang-mm^ 
Hu-kuang^ and Se<hmn are intersected by the Kiang^ and that of Jlo-nan by the 
Yellow river. The western limits are still less clearly ascertained, and it may 
be doubted whether any more than the eastern part of Yun^nan was included in 
Manji^ or of Shensi^ in Khatai ; the western parts of these two provinces being 
subject to indf pendent governments, that were, at most, but occasionally and 
imperfectly subdued by the emperors who preceded the Yuen or Mungal dj nasty. 

And here I shall observe, that after much reading on the subject, there appears 
to me no ground whatever for supposing, with some few oriental and many 
European geographers, that the name of Khatdi, Khitai, or Kataia, (the vague 
appellation of Kara-kkatdi being out of the question) was ever applied by the 
natives or by actual travellers, to any part of Tartary, or to any other country 
than the northern provinces of China, within the Wall. It seems probable, at 
the same time, that the confused idea of its being, or of its containing, a portion 
of the former, may have arisen from the circumstance of its having been governed, 
distinctly from the rest of China, by Tartar khans, from a period anterior to any 
of the oriental geographers whose works have reached us. 

935. This word Fanfur, which in the Basle edition is Facfur, and in the early 
epitomes, Fuchfur, was not the name of the individual prince, but the titlu of 
FaghfUr jjkxs , applied by the Arabs and other eastern people, to the emperors 
of China as distinguished from the Tartar sovereigns. It also denotes (according 
to the dictionaries) the porcelain or China-ware, and probably, in general, what 
the French term magots de la Chine.” The name of the emperor who reigned 
at that period was Tu4s(>ng, 

936. His character is painted in more fevourable colours by ouf author than by 
the Chinese historians, who do not^relieve its dark shad« with the light of any 
virtue. L’Histoire gen- de la Chine de^rite^ him as a prince fort adona^ au 
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vin et aux femmes. . .indifferent pour le bonheur de ses sujets, il deposa toute 
son autorite entre les mains de Kia-ss64ao et de ses autres ministres.” T. ixj 
p, 336. Les debauches auxquelles cet empereur s^abandonna ’’ says Du Haide 
lui furent funestes, et a son empire : il y etoit entretenu par un perfide colao^ 
livre comme lui aux plus honteuses passions.” Ce fut environ ce tems-la 
que Marc-Paul gentilhomme Venitien entra a la Chine, et parcourut les plus 
belles provinces de cet extr^mite de I’A&ie, dont il donna ensiiite des relations-, 
qu’on eut bien de la peine a croire en Europe.” T. i, p. 49S. National vanity 
may have led the Chinese annalists to vilify the unfortunate monarch, in order 
to account for the subjugation of the country. 

937. The practice in China of exposing infants and especially females, has 
become matter of notoriety since this first and unequivocal notice of it by our 
author. On n’ignore pas ” say the missionaries qu’a Peking on expose un 
grand nombre de petits enfans, qui meurent la plupart faute des secours 
necessaires. Il est vrai qu’il y a des charrettes etablies par autorite publique 
pour ramasser ces enfans, et les transporter dans des especes d’hopitaux, ou 
Ton enterre ceux qui sent morts, et ou Ton doit prendre soin des vivans, mais 
presque tous meurent de pure misere.” Lett. edif. t. xxii, p. 246. But as the 
number of these victims mentioned in the text may be thought excessive, it will be 
doing justice to our author to state the result of information as to this point ob- 
tained on the spot by an intelligent, and by no means credulous modern traveller. 
The number of children ” says Barrow thus unnaturally and inhumanly 
slaughtered, or interred alive, in the course of a year, is differently stated by 
different authors, some making it about ten, and others thirty thousand in the 
“ whole empire. The truth, as generally happens, may probably lie about the 
middle. The missionaries, who alone possess the means of ascertaining nearly 
the number that is thus sacrificed in the capital, differ very materially in their 
statements : taking the mean, as given by those with whom we conversed on 
the subject, I should conclude that about twenty-four infants were on an 
average, in Pekin, daily carried to the pit of death . . . This calculation gives 
about nine thousand yearly for the capital alone, where it is supposed about an 
equal number are exposed to that of all the other parts of the empire.” Travels 
in China, p. 169. 

938. The Latin edition describes the manner in which the emperor provided for 
a part of these children, in the following terms : Rex tamen infantes, quos sic 
colligi jubet, tvadit divitibus quibusque, quos in regno suo habet; presertim 
illis qui liberis carent, et ut in adoptionis suscipiant filios mandat. Eos verd 
quos ipse imtrit, matrimonio tradit puellis ejusdem conditionis.” It appears 
that in the reign of Kmg-U also (who died in 1722) there was a public establish- 
ment 
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meot at Pelving for the recover} of infants so exposeti It y a ici ” sa}s a 
missiooar} deux sortes d’enfans abantloniies : les uns se portent a wii liopital 
que les Chinois appellent Maisoa tie la miscncorde ” 11s y soiit entretenus 
aux fiais de PEmpereur, L’edifice est \a&tc et magoifiqne : Ton j trome tout 
ce qui est iiecessaire pour Feiitretien de ces pauvres eniaiiH . , . Les aiitres eiifans 
exposes sont portes dans notre egliseP’ Lett. edif. t, xix, p. 248. 

939. or as the Chinese pronounce the name, Pt-yen^ literally signifies, 
in that language, an hundred eyeb,’' and ma} be considered as the agmmen or 
epithet of this distinguished warrior, derived from his vigilance, circumspection, 
and quickness in improving an advantage. Upon this subject the learned histo- 
rian of the Huns has fallen into an unaccountable mistake, where he says, (Liv. 
xvi, p. 150, Note) Les Chinois le nomment Pe^ai : M. Paul lui donne le titre 

de Chinsan^ c’est-a-dire, cent yeux,” implying that this signification belongs to 
the latter, not to Pe-yen ; which every dictionary will disprove. 

940. The earliest operation of the war against the or dynasty who 

reigned in 31anji, took place (according to L’Hist. gem) to the westward, at 
Siang-yang^ which was invested in 1269 (before our author’s arrival in China) 
although not captured till 1273. The passage of the Jlomg-ho^ in the eastern 
part, is not there spoken of; yet it is extremely probable that one of the great 
armies placed under the command of Pe-yen^ advanced towards the Chinese 
capital, from the north, through the province of Ktang-mn. 

941. This was perhaps the army that had been employed in the reduction of 
Smngyang. 

942. Of this city, the llang<heu-fu of modern times, and which had become 
the capital of the Song^ from the period of their being driven from northern 
China, by the Tartars of the Kin^ a detailed account will be found in Chap. 
Ixviii of tins book. 

943. Our author appears in this place to have crowded under one reign, events 
that belong to two or more, which followed each other in rapid succession. The 
emperor Tu4song^ whose unwarlike and depraved character was said to have been 
the occasion of the rnibfortunes that befell his country, died in 1274; when the 
minister by whose evil counsels he had been implicitly governed, placed his 
second son, an infant, on the throne, and caused the empress, his metier, to be 
declared regent during the minority. This prince, who wm named Kmg4smgi 
afterwards fell into the hands of the Tartars ; but the Chinm who still adhered 
to the fortunes of the expirit^ dynasty, conferred^ the iinf^rW tiae upon bis elder 

brother, 
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brother, named Tmn-tsong ; and to his fate it is that the passage in the text 
applies. “ La marche victorieuse du Tartare, qui ne trouvoit aucune resistance ” 
says Du Halde, “ obligea I’empereur de s’embarquer sur ses vaisseaux, avec les 
“ seigneurs de sa cour, et cent trente mille soldats qui lui restoient, et de se 
« retirer dans la province de Fo-kien : mais ayant toujours a sa suite les Tartares 
“ qui le poursuivoient par iner et parterre, il fut contraint de fuir jusques sur les 
« c8tes de Quan-tong, qui est la derni^re province de la Chine, ou il mourut de 
« maladie, age de onze ans. Ti-ping, son frere cadet, qui dtoit le seul reste de 
« la famille des Song, fut son successeur.” P. 494. 


944. Such we may suppose to have been the popular story, which our author 
repeats as he heard it, but which, probably, had no better foundation than a 
Chinese equivoque upon the name of this great captain, to whose talents his 
master was indebted for the conquest of southern China, and of whom it is said 
by the Chinese historians, that “ he conducted a large array as if it had been a 
“ single man.” The circumstances attending the surrender of the capital are 
thus stated in L’Histoire gen. de la Chine : “ Cependant Plyen s’avan 9 oit a 
“ grands pas vers Lin-ngan ou IIang4cheou. . .La cour, dans les plus vives alar- 
“ mes, ne savoit a quoi s’arreter; ses propositions humiliantes avoient ete 
“ refus6es. . .Les grands, le premier ministre Tchin-y-tchong a leur t8te, pri^rent 
« avec tant d’instance la regente de transfi^rer la cour ailleurs, que cette prin- 
“ cesse qui avoit d’abord rejette cet avis, donna enfin des ordres de preparer les 
“ equipages necessaires pour partir des le soir m8me ; mais ayant attendu jusqu’a 
“ la nuit Tchin-y-tchong sans qu’il parut, elle en fut si piquce, qu’elle jetta par 
“ terre son aiguille de t8te et ses boucles d’oreilles, rentra dans Tinterieur de son 
“ palais, dont elle fit fermer les portes, et d^s-lors il ne fut plus question de 
“ transferer la cour : le ministre n’osa reparoitre devant elle. Cependant les 
“ Mongous arriverent devant Hang-tcheou . . .L’imperatrice regente envoya it 
“ PSyen le sceau de I’enipire comme un signe qu’elle se soumettoit.” P. 369. 
Our author’s reflexion on her want of resolution might have been spared. 

945. The surrender of the capital took place in 1276, but it was not until the 
end of the year 1279 that the conquest of China was completed by the issue of a 
great naval engagement. “ La flotte Chinoise ” says Du Halde “ ayant 6te 
“ jointe par la flotte Tartare, ne pent dviter le combat; il fut sanglant et dccisif 
‘‘ pour les Tartares, qui ddfirent enti^rement les Chinois. Le colao Lo-sieou-se, 
“ a qui I’erapereur avoit 6td confid, voyant le navire qui le portoit entourd de 
« tons c6tes des vaisseaux Tartares, prit entre ses bras le jeune prince qui 

• « n’avoit que huit ans, et se pr4cipita avec lui dans la mer. . . Cette fuw®te 
“ catastrophe arriva pr8s d’une isle dependante de Quang-tcheou-fou (Canton) 
“ capitale de la province de Qumg-tong. On assure que dans cette journde, 

“ plus 
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plus de cent mille Chinois perirent, suit par le fer, soit dans les eaux, oii la BOOK. II. 

‘‘ plupart se jetterent de desespoir. Ainsi finit la djnastie Song, et avec eile la 

“ domination Chinoise.” P. 494. CHAP. LV. 

Notes. 


946. An instance is mentioned of the kind attention paid to her by the reigning 
empress. L’an 1281 mourut I’imperatrice Honkilachi, epouse de Houpilai-han 
{Kouhlai-kaan), dou6e des plus belles qualites de I’esprit et du cceur. . . Lorsque 
“ rimperatrice r6gente des Song fut arrh'ee dans le Nord, elle se sentit incom- 
“ modee par le changement de climat sans pouvoir se procurer aucun soulage- 
“ ment. Honkilachi, persuadee que Pair seul en etoit la cause, pressa Houpilai- 
han de la renvoyer dans les provinces du sud, mais ne pouvant obtenir cette 
“ grace, elle apporta tous ses soins pour retablir sa sante et lui rendre sa 
“ captivite moins dure.” Hist. gen. de la Chine, p. 408. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Of the city of Koi-gan^zu. 

Koi-gan-zu is a very handsome and wealthy city, lying in a direction chap. lvi. 
between south-east and east, at the commencement of the province of 
Manji, where a prodigious number of vessels are continually passing ; 
its situation (as we have already observed) being near the bank of the 
river Kara-moran.^^'^ Large consignments of merchandise are forward- 
ed to this city, in order that the goods may be transported, by means 
of this river, to various other places. Salt is manufactured here in 
great quantities, not only for the consumption of the city itself, but for 
exportation to other parts j and from this salt his majesty derives an 
ample revenue.348 


NOTES. 

947. Oh the subject of this city see Note 930. Its situation is about five miles 
distant from the Yellow river, with which it communicates by means of the gnmd 
canal. “ A deux lieues elle a un bourg de sa d^^ndance ” says Du Halde 
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CHAP. LVII. 


nomme Tsing-kiang-^ou, qui est comme le port du fleuve Hoang-ho'^ T. i, 
p. 13S. “ Nous quitt^mes le quai (de Tsm-Mang-pou) a cinq heures ” says De 

Guignes “ et nous suivimes le canal imperial. . . Nous mouilUmes ^ la nuit k 
Ouay~ngan-fou {Hoai-ngan-fu)'^ T. ii, p. 33. 

948. “ Proche de la ” says P. Martini “ il y a des marais salans, ou il se fait du 
‘‘ sel en abondance.” Thevenot, iii'”'“ partie, p. 131. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

Of the town of Pau-ghin. 

Upon leaving Koi-gan-zu you travel one day’s journey towards the 
south-east, by a handsome stone-causeway, leading into the province 
of Maiyt. On both sides of the causeway there are very extensive 
marshy lakes, the waters of which are deep, and may be navigated ; 
nor is there besides this, any other road by which the province can be 
entered. It is, however, accessible by means of shipping ; and in this 
manner it was that the officer who commanded his majesty’s armies 
invaded it, by effecting a landing with his whole force.s^** At the end 
pf the day’s journey you reach a considerable town named Pau-ghin.^^^ 
The inhabitants worship idols, burn their dead, use paper money, and are 
the subjects of the Grand khan. They gain their living by trade and 
manufacture. They have much silk, and weave gold tissues. The 
necess9,ries of life are there in abundance. 


NOTES. 

949. These causeways form the embankments of the canal, and separate it, on 
a higher level, from the waters of the lake. “ Le canal ” says De Guignes “ con- 
« tinue d’etre bord6 des deux c6t6s par une chaussee d’environ vingt a vingt-cinq 
“ pieds de largeur, sur dix i douze de hauteur, coup6e quelque fois par des ecluses. 
‘‘ Nous ehmes le matin des risieres k notre gauche, et le lac Kao-yeou-hou k notre 
“ droite. Ce lac occupe un tr^s-grand terrain, et forme presque le derai-cercle ; 

“ son 
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son diam^stre est si considerable qu’on distingue avec peine les terres de la partie BOOK IL 
occidentale.” T. ii, p* 35. It would seem that in our author’s time there 
only a single enibanknient at this part ; b;j^ means of which the waters of the lake, 
on that side which was fed by the rhulets, were kept up to an artificial level. 

Much of the country, Staunton observes, that was formerly under winter, has been 
drained and brought into cultivation. 

950 . From this it must be understood that the fleet of transports entered the 
canal, or the portion of the lake that served the purpose of a canal, and con- 
veyed the troops to the neighbourhood of the city of Hoai^gmn^ which stands on 
its bank in the midst of a swamp. “ On craint ” says Du Halde d’y dtre sub- 

merge par quelque erne d’eau extraordinaire, car le terrain de la ville est plus 
bas que celui du canal.” P. 133. 

951. This is the Pau4n-chen of Van Braam’s journal, the Pao^^n-hkn of Du 
Halde’s naap, and the Pao-yngshmi of Staunton’s. “ In the midst of the low 

grounds in this part of the route ” says the latter a town of the third order was 
situated, the tops of its walls being little more than level with the surface of 
the canal, which formed an aqueduct raised twenty feet, was two hundred feet 
in width, and ran at the rate of three miles an hour.” 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
Of the city of Kain. 

At the distance of a day’s journey from towards the south- chaPwLVIii. 

east, stands the large and welhbuilt city of Its inhabitants 

are idolaters, use the paper-money as their currency, and are the sub- 
jects of the Grand-Mflfn. Trade and manufactures flourish Amongst 
them. They have fish in abundance, and game also, both beasts and 
birds. Pheasants in particular are in such plenty, that for a bit of silver 
equal in value to a Venetian groat, you may purchase three of these 
birds, of the size of pea-fowls. 

NOTE* . 


3 Q2 
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NOTE. 

BOOK II. 952. However different the names may appear, this is evidently the town of 
CHAP LVIII o” banks of the lake and canal ; and it is not improbable that Ka-in 

Not^ ® typographical mistake for Ka~iu or Ka-^u, as in almost every name we have 
observed the final u to be changed for some other letter resembling it in form. 
By Van Braam, who passed the place in the night, it is called Kau-you. Staun- 
ton notices it in the following words : “ Soon afterwards the yachts arrived before 
“ a handsome town, of which such of the houses as fronted a terrace on the banks 
‘‘ of the canal, were all two stoi'ies high, and neatly white-washed.” P. 419. P. 
Martini, in speaking of this place, mentions the circumstance of the causeway 
or embankment of the canal, being made to pass along the border of the lake : 
“ Afin que les navires ne soient contraints de passer par ce lac, on y a fait a 
“ cote et a un des bords, un canal de pierre de taille quarree, long de soixante 
« stades.” P. 129. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Of the cities of Tin-gui and Chin-guu 

CHAP. LIX. At the end of a day’s journey from the last mentioned place, in the 
course of which many villages and much tilled land are met with, you 
reach a city named Tin-gui, not of any great size, but plentifully fur- 
nished with all the necessaries of life. The people are idolaters, the 
subjects of the Grand khan, and use his paper-money. They are mer- 
chants and have many trading vessels. Both beasts and birds are here 
found in plenty. The situation of this city is towards the south-east, 
and on the left-hand, that is, on the eastern side of it, at the distance 
of three days’ journey, you find the sea. In the intermediate space 
there are many salt-works, where large quantities of salt are manu« 
factured.953 You next come to the large and well-built town of Chin- 
gm, from whence salt is exported sufficient for the supply of all the 
neighbouring provinces-®^^ On this article his majesty raises a revenue* 

the- 
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the amount of which would scarcely be credited. Here also the in- 
habitants worship idols, use paper-money, and are the subjects of his 
majesty. 


NOTES. 

953. Tmgui or Tingiu appears to be the Tai-cheu of the maps, a city of the 
second order, dependent upon Yang-cheu-fu ; but of which, as it lies out of the 
route of travellers, we have little information. The situation, however, with 
respect to the sea, and in the midst of salt-works, serves to establish their iden- 
tity. “ II y a beaucoup de salines ” observes Martini vers I’orient de la ville 

(de Yang-cheu) ou le sel se fait de I’eau de la mer.” P. 129. 

954. This place, as a mart for exporting the salt to different provinces, we may 
presume to lie near the great river, and Tsing-kiang-hien presents itself as favor- 
ably circumstanced for that traffic. It must, however, be observed that Chirt-gui 
or Cin-gui, as distinct from Tin^gui, is not to be found in the Basle edition or 
y enice epitome. 


CHAPTER LX. 

Of the dty of Yan-gui, of which Marco Polo held the government. 

Peoceeding in a south-easterly direction from Chin-gut, you come to 
the important city of Yan-gui, which, having twenty-seven towns un- 
der its jurisdiction, must be considered as a place of great conse- 
quence. It belongs to the dominion of the Grand khan.^^^ The 
people are idolaters, and subsist by trade and manual arts. They manu- 
facture arms and all sorts of warlike accoutrements ; in consequence of 
which many troops are stationed in this part of the country.^^^ The 
city is the place of residence of one pf the twelve nobles, before spoken 
of, who are appointed by his majesty to the government of the pro- 
vinces ; and in the room of one of these, Maeco Polo, by special 
order of his majesty, acted as governor of this city during the space of 
three years.^® 


BOOK II. 

CHAP. LIX. 


CHAP. LX. 


NOTES. 
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CHAP. LX. 

Notes. 


NOTES. 

955. The points of the compass must here be greatlj perverted ; but whatever 
may be the situations assigned to the inconsiderable places just mentioned, no 
doubts can be entertained of Yan-giii or Yan-giu being the city of Yang<heu>'fii ; 
although the jurisdiction of the latter comprehended, in the seventeenth century, 
according to Martini, only ten, instead of twenty-seven towns. C’est ime 

ville fort marchande ” says Du Halde et il s’y fait un grand commerce de 
toutes sortes d’ouvrages Chinois...Le re&te du canal jusqu’a Pe-king^ n’a 
aucune ville qui lui soit comparable . . . Yang-tcheou a deux lieues de circuit, et 
Ton y compte, tant dans la ville, que dans les fauxbourgs, deux millions 
d’ames.” T. i, p. 1S4. A une heure ” sajs Van Braam “ nous sommes re- 
partis, allant durant quarante-cinq minutes le long du rempart de la ville de 
Yang4cheou-foUj situee a I’ouest de la riviere. Elle parait tr6s-vaste; des 
navires, des jachts, et des bateaux en garnissent les herds par centaines, et 
la foule du peuple que presentent les deux rives, est innornbrable.” P. 66^ 
Staunton speaks of it as a city of the first order, bearing the marks of great 
antiquity. It still ” he says had the appearance of carrying on a considerable 
trade ; and there were not fewer than a thousand vessels of different sizes lying 
at anchor close to it.” P. 420. These modern accounts justify the idea our 
author endeavours to give of its importance. 

956. It may appear superfluous in our author to communicate the information 
that this and other cities belonged to the dominion of his master ; but it must be 
recollected that the conquest of Southern China was efiected subsequently to the 
arrival of the Polo family, and that at the time of making his memorandums, 
many considerable places might still have held out or been very recently annexed 
to the empire. 

957. The manufacture of arms at a particular city does not appear to be a 
sufficient reason for stationing an army in that quarter; yet such is the import of 
the words in the text. It is more likely that the works should have been esta- 
blished at this central place in consequence of the number of troops kept up in 
its vicinity. Stauinton remarks that a garrison of at least two thousand men 
« turned out, appointed as if going to be reviewed.” 

968. From the account of the civil tribunal of Twelve, given in chap, xix of 
this Bookj and Note 683, it did not appear, as this passage implies, that the 
governors of the provinces or viceroys, as they are termed (tsong4uJy were cho- 


sen 
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sen from their own body. Such a selection may have taken place occasionalljj BOOK IL 
being the established practice. 

CHAP. LX, 

959. The modest, incidental manner in \^hich the fact of our author’s having 
held so distinguished an appointment, is made known to the reader, furnishes 
strong internal evidence of its truth. At a different period the strict Chinese 
roles of examination would be an impediment to a foreigner’s obtaining of* 
ficial rank in the state ; but Kublai^ although he shewed respect for the 
institutions of those whom he had conquered, did not hesitate to appoint to 
offices those whom he deemed best qualified to serve him. His first minister of 
finance, for many years, was an Arab. 

Yang’cfieu-fu is not at this day the seat of a tson4u or viceroy. He resides at 
Kiang-nmg or Nan-king^ the capital of the province: but it appears from Du 
Halde that, under this great officer, the province is divided into two governments, 
the eastern and the w^esterii ; the seats of which are the cities of Su<heu-fu and 
Ngan-king-fu, T. i, p. 1^27 and 129. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

Of the province of Nan-ghin. 

NAN’-Gsmh the name of a large and distinguished province of Maif^% chap, lx!, 
situated towards the west.^^^ The people are idolaters, use paper-money 
in currency, and are largely engaged in commerce. They have raw- 
silk, and weave tissues of silk and gold in great quantities, and of va- 
rious patterns- The country produces abundance of corn, and is stored 
as well with domestic cattle, as with beasts and birds that are the ob- 
jects of the chase. It supplies the sovereign with an ample revenue, 
and chiefly from the imposts levied upon the rich articles in which the 
merchants trade.^^^ We shall now speak of the noble city of Ba^ymbfu. 


NOTES. 

960. By NmhgMn (in the Basle edition Nmigm^ and in the mamiwripts as 
weE as the epitomes Mmmgm) unqnestionaW^-be meaW formerly 

the 
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the name of the province to which the reigning dynasty has given that of Kiang- 
nan. “ Ils (the eastern Tartars, says Martini) ont change le nom de la ville et de 
“ la province ; car an lieu de Nan-king ils Font nomme Kiang-nan, et la ville, 
“ Kiang-ning, qui auparavant s’appelloit Under the preceding dynasty 

of the Ming, however, this capital was commonly named Nan-king, signifying 
the “ southern court,” to distinguish it from Pe-king or the northern court, to 
which latter the seat of government was transferred by Yong-lo, the third of that 
race, about the year 1411 ; and bytliat appellation it is still best known to Euro- 
peans. It should be observed that at an earlier period the name of Nan-king was 
in like manner given to the city of Kd-fong, capital of the province of Hcman, 
which was occasionally the residence of the emperors of China. 

961. “ Cette province ” says Du Halde, speaking of Kiang-nan or Nan-king 
est une des plus fertiles, des plus marchandes, et par consequent des plus 
“ riches provinces de I’empire. . .Les etoffes de soye, &c. et gen^ralement tout ce 
“ qui vient, taut de Nan-king, que des autres villes de la province, ou il se fait 
“ un commerce etonnant, est beaucoup plus estime et plus cher que ce que se 
“ retire des autres provinces, . .Enfin elle est si abondante et si riche, qu’elle met 
“ chaque annee dans les coffres de Fempereur environ trente- deux millions de 
“ tails (about eleven millions sterling).” P. 127. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

Of the city of Sa-yanfu, that was taken by the means of M.M. Nicoh 

and Mqffio Polo. 

CHAP. LXII. Sj-yan-fu is a considerable city of the province of Manji, having 
under its jurisdiction twelve wealthy and large towns.^®^ It is a place 
of great commerce and extensive manufactures. The inhabitants burn 
the bodies of their dead, and are idolaters.^®'* They are the subjects of 
his majesty and use his paper-currency. Raw-silk is there produced in 
great quantity, and the finest silks, intermixed with gold, are woven. 
Game of all kinds abounds. The ^ilace is amply furnished with every 
thing that belongs to a great city, and by its uncommon strength it was 

enabled 


BOOK 11. 

CHAP. LXI. 

Notes. 
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enabled to stand a siege of tliree years j refiisitig to surrender to the BOOK II. 
Grand lhan, even after he had obtained possession of the piovince of chapTxh 
T he difficulties experienced in the reduction of it weie cliief- 
ly occasioned by tlie army’s not being able to approach it, excepting on 
the northern side ; the others being surrounded with water,-*'”' by means 
of which the place continually received supplies, which it was not in 
the power of the besiegers to prevent.'-"*'’ When the operations were 
reported to his majesty, he felt extremely hurt that this place alone 
should obstinately hold out, after all the rest of the country had been 
reduced to obedience. The circumstance having come to the know- 
ledge of the brothers Nicolo and Maffio, who were then resident at 
the imperial court,®®^ they immediately presented themselves to the 
Grand hhan, and proposed to him that they should be allowed to con- 
struct machines, such as were made use of in the West, capable of 
throwing stones of three hundred pounds weight, by which the build- 
ings of the city might be destroyed and the inhabitants killed. Their 
memorial was attended to by his majesty, and, warmly approvifig of 
their scheme, he gave orders that the ablest smiths and carpenters 
should be placed under their direction; amongst whom were some 
Nestorian Christians, who proved to be most able mechanics. In a 
few days they completed three engines, accoi'ding to the instructions 
furnished by the two brothers, and a trial being made of them in the 
presence of the Grand khan and of his whole court, an opportunity 
was afforded of seeing them cast stones, each of which weighed three 
hundred pounds. They were then put on board of vessels, and con- 
veyed to the army. When set up, in front of the city of Sa^yan-fu, 
the first stone projected by one of them fell with such weight and vio- 
lence upon a building, that a great part of it was crushed and fell to 
the ground. So terrified were the inhabitants by this mischief, which 
to them seemed to be the effect of a thunder-bolt from heaven,®^® that 
they immediately deliberated upon the expediency of surrendering. 

Persons authorised to treat were accordingly sent from the place, and 
their submission was accepted on Idle same terms and conditions as bad 
been granted to the rest of the province. This prompt result of their 
ingenuity increased the reputation and credit of these two Venetian 
brother^ in the opinion of his majesty and of all bis courtiers.®^® 

3 R 


NOTES. 
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CHAP. LXII. 

Notes. 


NOTES. 

962. Ill proceeding to the description of this remarkable city^ our author de- 
parts from the forms of an itinerary^ and makes no mention of its distance or its 
bearings from any of the places already noticed. Siang-yang is situated in the 
northern part of the province of Eu-Jzuang^ adjoining to that of Kiang-nan^ upon 
the river Han^ which discharges itself into the Kiang. The number of towns 
under its jurisdiction^ at the time Martini wrote^ was seven, exclusive of some 
fortresses. 

963. We are naturally surprised at these repeated assertions, that, even in the 
central parts of the empire, the inhabitants were accustomed to burn the bodies 
of their dead. It appears, however, from the observations made by the gentle- 
men of the Dutch embassy, in passing through the province of Kmig-nan^ that 
regular inhumation is not, even now, so general as had been supposed, and it 
may be fair to conjecture that, as many of the Chinese superstitions, and along 
with them, the doctrine of the metempsychosis, were borrowed from their Indian 
neighbours, the rites of the funeral pile may formerly have been still more preva- 
lent. J’ai remarqueici” says Van Braam un singulier usage relativement 

aux morts, puisqu’on place indifferemnient If^iirq cprcneils dans un champ quel- 
conque, et sur la superficie de la terre. . .Nous avons passe devant beaucoup de 
sepultures de cette espece, depuis deux jours. Les Chinois montrant une 
extreme veneration pour leurs morts, cette maniere, qu’on pourrait appeler 
indecente, par rapport a eux, m^etonnait beaucoup. J’en cherchais done la 
raison, et Ton me dit que les terres etaient si basses, qu’on ne pouvait pas 
inhumer les corps, parce qu’ils seraient dans I’eau; id^e que les Chinois ne 
peuvent adopter, puisqu’ils sont persuades que les morts aiment un s6jour sec. 
Apres un certain temps, les cercueils, qui ontdte ainsi laisses en champ ouvert 
sont brUUs mec le cadavre qu’ils renferment ,• on en recueille les cendres, qo’on 
met dans des urnes recouvertes, et qu’on enfouit ensuite, a demi, dans la terre. 
J’ai vn, le long de ma route, des urnes ainsi disposees. C’est pour la premiere 
fois que j’ai appris aujourd’hui que I’usage du brftlement des morts, et celui 
de recueillir leurs cendres, avaient lieu a la Chine.” Toy. en Chine, t. ii, p. 
ISO. The same facts are noticed also by De Giiignes, who says, Lorsque les 
corps sont detruits, et qu’il n’en reste plus que les os, ils les brblent, et renfer- 
meni les cendres dans des vases ou jarres qu’ils mettent dans la terre.” T. ii, p. 
59. The Jesuit missionaries also remark that the practice of burning the bones 
of the deceased takes place in the province of Kiang-si* Vers la fin de Fannee, 
en hiver,” says P. d’EntrecoUes, les bonzes viennent retirer les ossemens pour 
faire place a d’autres et ils les brulent durant une esp^ice de service qu’ils font 

pour 
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pour ces malheureiix defiints/’ Lett. edif. t. xviiij p* 295. 
tomary to born the bodies of the dead- 


in Japan it is ciiS“ BOOK IL 

CHAP. LXIL 


964. According to those who have written on the anthority of the Chinese 
annalsj Simg-^yang was invested in 1269, and taken in 1273 ; whereas Humg*ehm^ 
the capital of the Song^ W’as not summoned until 1276. Onr author, therefore, 
instead of saying that the whole of itfanj? had been conquered during the continu- 
ance of the siege, should have confined his assertion to a considerable part. It 
would be presumptuous to question the accuracy of the annals, but it may be 
remarked that whilst in i’Hist. gen. de la Chine (t. ix, p. S29) this remarkable 
siege is said to have lasted four yeai^, we are told by P. Gaubil (Obs. Chron. p, 
198) that its duration was upwards of five. For the dates of historical events, 
however, it is probable that our author may have trusted too much to his 
memory. 


965. The operations were directed, in the first instance, against Fan-ching^ on 
the northern side of the Han^ opposite to, and a kind of suburb of Siangyang^ 
which appears from the plan in Du Halde, to be in part encompassed by a bend 
of that river. 


966. Les troupes qui etoient devant Siang'-yang et Fandching ’’ says the 
elder De Guignes se contentoient de conscrver leurs retranchemens, et vou« 

loieut prendre ces deux villes par femine. Quelque terns auparavant les 
Chinois avoient troUve le moyen d’y faire entrer des provisions h la favour de 
Finondation de la riviere de Han^ mais ils avoient 6i6 battus en se retirant . . . 
Les Chinois tent^rent d’y envojer de nouvelles provisions, et firent equiper 
une flotte sur laquelle ils mirent cent mille hornmes, mais Atchou qui comman- 
doit pour les Mogols a Loumen^ la dissipa, et s’empara d’une grande partie 
des munitions.” Hist. gen. des Huns, liv. xvi, p. 154. Yet he might not have 
been equally successful in defeating other less open attempts. 

967. In the Basle edition the author attributes to himself a share of the merit; 
the words being : Illo enim tempore ego et pater meus atque patruus fiiimus in 

imperatoris aula; ” and in the Italian epitome: i^ertamente la fo presa per 
industria de miser Nicolo e Mafio e Marco.” 


968. These people we might understand from the text of Ramusio to be Asiatic 
Christians, and possibly Ighms or Mumzs^ who were then accounted the most 
ingenious and best instrOcted people employed at the courts or In the armies of 
the Tartar and other eastera princes. In the Basle edition, on the contrary, 
/ 3 R 2 they 
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BOOKIL they are spoken of as “ fabros lignarios Christianos quos nobiscum habuimus; ” 
tvti epitome, as “ maestri Venetiani die era (erano) in quelle parte.” 

969. Frequent notice is taken in the Chinese annals, of the fall of meteoric 
stones. See Voy. a Peking par De Guignes, t. i, p. 195-250. 


970. The circumstances of the employment of these catapult®, which are 
curious both as they respect the history of the arts, and the authenticity of our 
author’s relation, are thus detailed by the author of L’Hist. gen. des Huns ; 
Ali’^yaya^ ofRcier Igour dans Tarmee Mogole, voyant que le siege de Siang^ 
^ang trainoit trop en longueur^ fit proposer a KuhJdi de faire venir d’occident 
des machinistes qui par le moyen d’un ressort pouvoient lancer des pierres de 
cent cinquante livres, et il pretendoit qu’avec ce secours il se rendroit maltre 
en peu de terns de Siang^^ang et de Fan4chmg. Kuhldi suivit ce conseil, 
Marc Paul avec son p^ire et son oncle, qui etoient alors a la cour de ce prince, 
firent faire par des charpentiers chretiens trois de ces machines, si grand, k 
leur rapport, qu’elles pouvoient jetter des pierres du poids de trois cens livres. 
On en fit P^preuve ^ Peking, et deux Mahometans, Alaeddin (les Chinois le 
nomme Alaouaiing) et Othman (je rends ainsi le nom Chinois Isemain) furent 
charges de les conduire au siege. Ils les dresserent devant Fandchingy ofi 
elles ne tard^rent pas k faire breche. * . Apres la prise de Fan4cMngy les 
Mogols transporterent toutes leurs machines devant Siang-j/ang ; on retranche- 
ment de bois qui avoit ete eleve sur les remparts, fut aussitot renverse avec un 
fracas epouvantable, qui decouragea les assieges. Ali'^yaya s’approcha des 
murailles, et proposa a Lu^venrkoang des conditions honorables qiie celui 
accepta; alors la ville fut remise aux Mogols qui en prirent possession. Les 
gcneraux re 9 urent beaucoup d’eloges de KuhlaV^ Liv. xvi, p. 156. 

In the foregoing extract, although the details are derived from the Chinese 
annals, the mention of the Polo family is introduced, avowedly, on our travel- 
ler’s own authority ; which therefore proves no more than the estimation in which 
it was held by the learned and judicious writer, who frequently quotes it in that 
part of his work which relates to Les Mogols de la Chine.” By the editor 
of L’Hist gen. de la Chine the transaction is spoken of, in the following terms ; 
L’Mstoire Chinoise rapporte en efiet qu’un seigneur Igouvy appelle AUhalyay 
un des ofiiciers-gen^raux qui commaudoit au siege de Siangyang et avoit une 
grande connoissance des pays d’Occident, proposa a Houpildi-han dont il etoit 
personnellemeht connu, de faire venir plusieurs machinistes occidentaux qui 
avoient Fart de lancer des pierres de cent cinquante livres. On en fit venir 
d- deux, Alaoutingy natif de Moufaliy et son eUve Yhemainy natif de HouU ou 
EiuM^ Hs firent Fepreuve de leurs machines k TatoUy et furent envoy es 

devant 
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devant Siang-^mg a ]a fin de 1979. Les noms de ces iiiacliirii=;tes paroissent 

Arabes : il fant supposer que Marco Polo, dont il n’est point parle dans tout 

ceci, connoissoit ces raacliinibtes, et qu’il parla d’enx au general Aiihdiga.^'' 
T. ix, p. 329. 

Whatever the difference may be between these statements of the transaction and 
that in (lie text, it must be admitted, even on the supposition of the case being as 
represented bj the Chinese, that our author’s account, with all its prehUined in- 
accuracies, could not have been given by one who was not actually on the spot ; 
and the question wall then resolve itself into the comparative degree of credit to 
be allowed to two evidences who vary from each other in relating the circumstances 
of an acknowledged fact. On this ground an advocate for the veracity of Marco 
Polo will ask, whether the composers of the annals, however conversant with 
public events, were likely to be so well acquainted with the interior of the court, 
as to enable them to state with certainty by what individual a political or a mili- 
tary idea was suggested to the monarch, that monarch being a foreign conqueror ; 
and whether, in default of such accurate information, it was not natural for them 
to attribute the scheme to the ostensible officer, although he was not the original 
adviser? He may further ask, why, if Aliyaya^ in consequence of his knowledge 
of the art of war, as practised in the western countries, was aware of the nature 
and uses of such machines, it did not occur to him to propose their employment 
against the town he was investing, until the third or fourth year of the siege; and 
why he should not rather have endeavoured to construct them on the spot where 
he could have inspected the progress of the work, and assured himself of the due 
execution, than to require them from Peking, where, we are to presume from the 
Chinese relation, they were till that time unknown? Whereas, to neither of 
these objections is our author’s story liable. His family were then but just arrived 
in China, and they suggested the measure as soon as they had information of the 
difficulties attending the siege; and upon receiving the royal sanction, im- 
mediately set about realising their ideas. Upon the whole, considering the ex- 
treme ignorance of the Chinese with regard to foreign nations, and the contempt 
affected by them for the individuals, it is not surprising that the historians of those 
days should, either from want of knowledge or from design, omit to attribute the 
merit of a brilliant military operation, to a family of Christian merchants, whose 
native country they could not have described, because it was entirely unknown to 
them, and whose fiivourable reception at the Tartar court must have been a sub- 
ject of jealousy and indignation. 

It must not here be passed unnoticed, that the consistency of our author is put 
to a severe test by the date commonly assigned to the reduction of Siang-gmg^ 
which, if it actually took place at the close of the year 1973, allows no more 
fhan two years for the journey of the Polo family from Acre, in Palatine, which 
they certainly left about the end of 1271 (as shewn in Note 37), until their arri- 
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¥al at Peking ; whilst in Ramusio’s text^ although not in the Basle edition, it is 
said to have occupied three years and an half. It becomes necessary therefore to 
adopt the opinion, either that the time they were on the road did not in fact 
exceed the first-mentioned period, or that the siege was not terminated so early 
as P. Gaubil and P. Mailla have stated 5 to which latter supposition some degree 
of probability is given by the repeated assertion of our author that this was 
amongst the last places of Munji that held out against the Tartars. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

% 

Of the city of Sin-gui, and of the tiery great river Kiang, 

Leaving the city of Sa-yanfut and proceeding fifteen days journey 
towards the south-east, you reach the city of Sin-gut^ which although 
not large, is a place of great commerce.®^^ The number of vessels 
that belong to it is prodigious, in consequence of its being situated near 
the Kiang, which is the largest river in the world, its width being in 
some places ten, in others eight, and in others, six miles.®^^ Its length, 
to the place where it discharges itself into the sea, is upwards of one 
hundred days journey.®^^ It is indebted for its great size to the vast 
number of other navigable rivers that empty their waters into it, which 
have their sources in distant countries. A great many cities and large 
towns are situated upon its banks, and more than two himdred, with 
sixteen provinces,^^^ partake of the advantages of its navigation, by 
which the transport of merchandise is to an extent that might appear 
incredible to those who have not had an opportunity of witnessing it. 
When we consider, indeed, the length of its course, and multitude of 
rivers that communicate with it (as has been observed), it is not sur- 
prising that the quantity and value of articles for the supply of so many 
places, lying in all directions, should be incalculable. The principar 
commodity, however, is salt, which is not only conveyed by means of 
the Kiang and the rivers connected with it, to the towns upon their 
banks, but afterwards, from thence, to all places in the interior of the 
country.®^® On one occasion, when Maeco Polo was at the city of 

Singui, 
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Singiii, he saw there not fewer than five thousand vessels; and yet there BOOK II. 
are other towns along the river where the number is still more con- chaJwiii 
siderable.*^'^ All these vessels are covered with a kind of deck, and 
have a mast with one sail.''-'* Their burthen is in general about four 
thousand cantari, or quintals, of Venice, and from that upwards, to 
twelve thousand cantari, which some of them arc capable of loading.®^® 

They do not employ hempen cordage excepting for the masts and sails 
(standing and running rigging). They have canes of the length of 
fifteen paces, such as have been already described, which they split, 
in their whole length, into very thin pieces, and these, by twisting 
them together, they form into ropes, three hundred paces long.'-^^® So 
skilfully are they manufactured that they are equal in strength to cord- 
age made of hemp. With these ropes the vessels are tracked along the 
rivers, by means of ten or twelve horses to each ; as well upwards, 
against the current, as in the opposite direction. At many places near 
the banks of this river there are hills and small rocky eminences, upon 
which are erected idol temples and other edifices ; and you find a con- 
tinual succession of villages and inhabited places.®®^ 


NOTES. 

971. The Latin edition places the city of Sin-gui at the distance of only fifteen 
miles from that of Siang-yang, and this reading has been followed by Purchas, 
Harris, and other English editors ; but the early Italian epitome corresponds with 
the text of Ramusio in making the distance fifteen days journey. It is obvious 
indeed, that a place could not be situated so small a number of miles from that 
well-ascertained city, and be at the same time, on the banks of the Kimg. The 
fact is, that our author had stepped out of what might be regarded as the line of 
his route, to speak of a place so remarkable as Simg-yang, and here again, by a 
large stride, returns to the eastern provinces. There is no town that appears to 
answer so well to the description he has given of Sin-gui, as that of Kiu^kwlg, 
at the northern extremity of the province of Kiang-si, and which, as we are in- 
formed by Martini, was named Hn-kirng under the dynasty of the Soag. Betwwn 
the names, it is true, no resemblance can be discovered; hut this objection will 
have the less weight when we shall observe, in a subsequent chapter, another 
city likewise named Sisrffd, which is unquwtionably meant fbr the great city of 
Smiheu. 


972. For 
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972. For many curious physiological remarks on the circumstances of the two 
great Chinese rivers^ Hoang-ho and Yar?g4se>>Jdangy see the Account of Lord Ma- 
cartney’s Embassy (voL iij p. 408 and 422) ; and also the Appendix to Major 
RetmelFs Memoir of a map of Hindoostan (p. 337)^ where the comparative size 
of most of the great rivers of the Old and New world are stated ; from whence 
it appears, that the Thames being taken as unitj, the Rhine will be Sf, the Da- 
nube 7, theWolga9|, the Euphrates 8|, the Ganges 91, the Amur 11. the Nile 
121, the Hoang-ho 13|, the Kiang 15f, and the river of Amazons 15|. 

973. At the place where the Kiang is crossed by the line of the canal, the width 
is stated by Sir G. Staunton at about two English miles, and by M. De Guignes 
at a French league ; but nearer to the sea it is, of course, much greater. As our 
author should, however, be supposed to speak of its width near the city he is 
describing, we ought perhaps to understand, not Italian but Chinese miles, or 
which are to the former in the proportion of three to eight, and consequently his 
estimation would agree with that of the modern travellers. It is to the city of 
Kiu-hiang that the tides of the sea, at the full and change, are perceived to extend, 
and here, on this account, it is said to change its appellation of Ta^hiang or the 
Great river, for that of Ydng4s^-Jciangy or the son of the sea. 

974. The length of its course is computed by Barrow at two thousand two 
hundred miles, which would give an average of twenty-two miles for each day’s 
passage, or perhaps thirty, when the unavoidable stoppages in so long a tract are 
considered. By a day’s journey must not in general be understood what a person 
could travel in a given number of hours, but the interval between two accustomed 
resting places. 

975. The division of the provinces was not the same at that period as it exists 
at present ; the whole number being now fifteen, exclusively of the island of 
Haman, 

976. Salt appears to be principally manufactured in that part of Kiang-nan 
which lies between the sea, on the east, the Kaoym lake on the west, and the 
Kimg^ on the south. Being shipped on the latter it is conveyed to the most dis- 
tant parts of China ; but a considerable portion goes to the metropolis. II y a 

plusieurs marchands ” says Martini qui revendent ce sel dans les provinces 

qui sont au cceur et au milieu de I’empire.” P. 129. 

977. The city of Kiu-hirng which answers best to the circumstances related of 
Sin^gut^ is thus spoken of by P. Martini : Kiu-Mang est une grande ville et fort 

marchaiide sur le bord meridional de la riviere de Kiang^ on elle se joint avec 

le 
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le grand lac de Po^ang ; on anroit do la peine k croire le grand iiombre de 
laisseaiix qii’il y a, a moins qne de Fa voir %'ue ; car ils vienneiit de tons les en- 
droits les plus eloignes de la Chine dans cette riviercj qni est comme lent ren- 
dez-vous, ou ils b’asseinblent pour se niettre en mer."*' P. IIL 


BOOK IL 

CHAROCIin 

Notes. 


978. Representations of these vessels may be seen in the plates accompanying 
the accounts of all the Embassies to China. The arched covering partakes as 
much of the nature of an awning as of a deck. Ces bateaux” sa)s De Guignes 
sent pontes, et \ out a la voile et a la rame.” T. i, p. 308 : Un toit en bois les 
“ met al'abri du soleil et de la pluie.” T. ii, p. 95* 


979. The ctfwto'o is commonly translated by quintal or hundred weight, which 
would make the burthen of these vessels two hundred, and up to six hundred 
tons: but the cantaro of some parts of Italy is smaller than that of others. 

Nous avons vu de ces barques ” says P. Bouvet qui pouvoient etre de deux 
cens tonneaux. . .Nous vtmes plus de quatre cens de ces barques sur le canal 
ou nous nous embarquames.” Du Halde, t. i, p. 63. line moyenne barque 
que je mesurai ” says De Guignes avoit 92 pieds de longueur, sur dix-huit 
de largeur.” T. ii, p. 41. 

980. Persons who have seen the cables belonging to praws of the Eastern 
Islands might suppose that this account of twisting the bamboo into cordage, was 
a mistake for the manufacture of cables by twisting or platting the raitany so com- 
monly applied to that purpose ; but our author’s correctness as to the material, is 
fully proved by the testimony of modern travellers. Leurs cordes de roUhiy ou 

(pour parler plus exacteraent) de bamboiix, sont d’un grand avantage, parce 
qu’elles reunissent lalegerete et la solidite.” Van Braaro, t. ii, p. 60. Dans 
certains endroits ” says De Guignes on voit des Chinois occupes a faire des 
cordes de bambou. L’homme qui les travailie est mont6 sur un ^chafaud de 
douze k quinze pieds de haiit, et la corde descend a mesure qu’elle est tress6e.” 
T. ii, p. 113. In the Dictionnaire Chinois we find the following article: NH 
(7552) Funis ex arundinibus contextus. Corde de bambou.” In Bluteau’s Portu- 
guese Dictionary, also, under the word Bambu,^ the following remark occurs : 
Enfiano e amarrano cordas de bambu.” They sew or interweave and bind 
cords of bambu.” In addition to these authorities I am allowed to add the 
verbal assurance of Mr. John Reeves, who has resided several years in China, 
and is known to have paid particular attention to the manufactures of the country, 
that the bamboo is employed as a material for making ropes. 

981 . At the present day it would seem that vessels of eveiy d^ription are tracked 
by men only, and not by horses, which, as well as <Aer lattle, are to a certain 
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degree, scarce in China ; but there is reason to believe that under the Mungal 
princes, great numbers were brought from Tartary, and much encouragement 
given to breeding them. It may be observed at the same time that very little is 
known of the inland navigation of the country, excepting what is immediately 
connected with the Grand canal. 

982 . The journals of the Embassies abound with picturesque descriptions of 
this nature, and the views we have in the interior of China, particularly those of 
the banks of lakes and great rivers, exhibit numerous temples or monasteries 
(miao), and those octagon towers of many stages, to which we give the name of 
pagodas. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

Of the city of Kayn-gui. 

Katn-gvi is a small town on the southern bank of the beforemen- 
tioned river, where annually is collected a very large quantity of corn 
and rice, the greatest part of which is conveyed from thence to the city 
of Kanbalu, for the supply of the establishment of the Grand hhan : 9®* 
for through this place is the line of communication with the province 
of Kataia, by means of rivers, lakes, and a wide and deep canal which 
his majesty has caused to be dug, in order that vessels may pass from 
the one great river to the other, and from the province of Manji, by 
water, as far as Kanbalu, without making any part of the voyage by 
sea.®®5 This magnificent work is deserving of admiration, and not so 
much from the manner in which it is conducted through the country or 
its vast extent, as from its utility and the benefit it produces to those 
cities which lie in its course. On its banks, likewise, are constructed 
strong and wide terraces or chaussies, upon which the travelling by 
land also is rendered perfectly convenient. In the midst of the river, 
opposite to the city of Kayn-gui, there is an island entirely of rock, 
upon which are built a grand temple and monastery, where two hun- 
dred monks, as they may be termed, reside, and perform service to the 

idols j 
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idols ; and this is the supreme head of many other temples and mo* BOOK IL 
nasteries.^^^ We shall now speak of the city of Chan-gMan:fi$. CHARixw, 


NOTES. 

983. There reason to conclude that by Ka^n-gui must be meant a town 
situated at the entrance of the canal^ on the southern side of the Mangy named 
by P. Magalhanes Chin-kiang-keuy signifying tfie mouth or port of CMfhUang (the 
Tshi’kmig of De Guignes) a city standing on the same canal, and which is the 
subject of the succeeding chapter. Caingui ” says the missionary dont parle 
Marc Polo, n’est, a parler proprement, ny une ¥ille ny une cit^. . . Des deux 
cotes de cette bouche il y a un lieu de ceux que les Chinois appellent madeuy 
c’est a dire lieu frequente pour le commerce ; parceque les barques s’y assem- 
blent et y jettent I’ancre pour y passer la nuit (attendre la maree). Or ce lieu 
dont parle Marc Polo, pouvoit bien estre appelle ville, a cause du nombre 
extraordinaire de bdtimens qui s’y assembient, quoyqu’il n’y ait point de 
murailles.” Nouv. Relat. de la Chine, p. 9. By Van Braam this place is 
considered only as the fauxbourg of the city, with which, in fact it may be 
identified. 

981. The journals of Van Braam and of De Guignes mate frequent mention 
of the interruption their yachts experienced from the vast number of vessels 
laden with rice for Peking, that were collected at this part of the canal. Au 
retour de notre promenade ” says the latter nous vimes passer plusieurs 
barques imperiales. . . Le riz que ces barques transportent a Peking est destind 
pour la inaison de Tempereur, et pour la paie des mandarins et des soldats de 
la province de Petchely. Ces barques vont lentement et ne font qu’un seui 
voyage dans Fannee. . , Les barques imperiales occupant une partie du canal, 
nous obligdrent de sojourner iciF’ T. ii, p. 41-2. 

985. In every account of China the description of this Grand canal forms a 
prominent feature : an inland navigation of such extent and magnitude says 
Barrow as to stand unrivalled in the history of the world.” Lacapitale de 
Fempire ” observes De Guignes avoit change plusieurs fois avant que les 
“ Yuen ou Tartares Mongoux se fussent empard du trdne. Ch^4$m 

premier empereur de cette dynastie, jeta les fondemens de Peking, et y fixa sa 
residence en 1267 ; mais s’apercevant bientdt que Fapprov isionnenient de cette 
ville ne pouvoit se fiiire que par mer, et dtoit par cpnsdquent sujet i mille 
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CHA^XIV ^un-hoP T. ii, p. 197. Its completion, as it now exists, is said to have been 

Notes ^flfected in the reign of Yong4o^ third emperor of the Ming^ about the year 
1409. 

986. Our author’s notice of this island, so peculiarly circumstanced, at the 
same time that it presents an unquestionable proof of the genuineness of his 
observations, serves to mark with certainty the place at which he crossed the 
Kiang, The following accounts of this beautiful object by buccessive travellers, 
will be found to accord in every particular with the description in the text. 
Dans le lieu du fleuve od nous fimes ce trajet ” says P. Bouvet il a plus 
d’une lieiie de large, et cependant il passe pour fitre etroit en cet endroit la, 
en comparaison de la largeur qu’il a plus haut et plus bas. Environ a 700 pas 
dans le fleuve, on passe pres d’une isle qui paroit un lieu enchante. Aussi les 
Chinois la norament-ils Kin<han^ c’est a dire montagne d’or. Elle a environ 
six cens pieds de circuit, et est revetue de belles pierres. Au sommet est une 
tour k plusieurs etages environnee de pagodes et de maisons de bonzes.” 
Du Halde, t. i, p. 68. In crossing the river ” says Staunton the attention 
was particularly attracted by an island situated in the middle, called Chimkan 
or the golden mountain, which rose almost perpendicularly out of the river. . . 
It belonged to the emperor, who had built upon it a large and handsome 
palace, and on the highest eminence several temples and pagodas. The island 
also contained a large monastery of priests, by whom it is chiefly inhabited.” 
T. ii, p. 424. Presque au milieu du fleuve ” says De Guignes on passe 
pr^s de File de Kin<hamse (montagne d’or), dont la beaute repond bien k son 
nom emphatique. Cette ile, en partie boisee, est remplie d’edifices et de 
pavilions. . « L’tle est formee d’un gros rocher dont la circonference peut 6tre 
d’un bon quart de lieue.” T. ii, p. 43. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

Of the city of Chan-ghianfu. 

CHAP.LXV is a city of the province of the inhabitants 

of which are idolaters, are subjects of his majesty, and use his paper- 
money. They gain their living by trade and manufacture, and are 
wealthy. They weave tissues of silk and gold. The field sports are 

there 
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there most excellent in every species of game j and provisions are BOOK II* 
abundant. There are in this city two churches of Nestorian chrlstiaiiSj lxv. 
which were built in 1^274, when his majesty appointed a Nestoria% 
named Mar SacMs to the government of it for three years. By him 
these churches w^ere established, where there had not been any before j 
and they still subsist^^^ Leaving this place we shall now speak of 
Tin-guhguL 


NOTES. 

987. Ceux qui liront les escrits de Marco Polo de Venise” says P. Martini 
« verront clairement par la situation de cette \ille et le noin qifeile a (Chin- 

Mang-fu) que e’est ceile qu’il nomine Cm glam {Chm-gian), Elle est basiie sur 
le borti de la riviere de Kiang^ et a i’orient d’un canal fait par artifice, qn’on a 
conduit jusques dans la rivitu'e de Kicmg/ de i’aulre co^te du canal, siir le 
bord qui regarde Toccident, est son fauxbourg, qui ii’e'^t pas nvoins people, et 
oil Fabord est aussi grand que celoy de la villa inesine,” It is evident that this 
fauxbourg is the town that has been described under the coirupted name of 
Ka^n-guU and what has been said of the resort of shipping might have been 
reserved for this place. A peine ‘* 9 auroit-on dire continues Martini la 
quantite de vaisseaux qu’il y a toute Fannee ; car tons ceux qui vieiinent de la 
province de Che~kmng et des a litres villas orientales, doivent s’} arres^ter. . • 
pour y mettre et dre^ber leurs masts et hausser leurs voiles ; car aussi ne s’en 
peuvent-t-ils servir avant qu’ils soient devant cette ville, a cause du grand 
nombre de pouts qu’ils rencontrent. . . Ils noinment cette ville King-keu^ e’est 
a dire la bouche de la cour, parce qull y a tousjours des navires qui sont prests 
pour aller a la cour.” P. 128. 

988. The existence of these churches, of which no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained, is a cuiious fact in the history of the progress made b} the Christian 
religion in the eastern or remoter parts of China. With re‘-pect to the date of 
their foundation there is some disagi'eeinent in the different copies, being 1288 in 
that of Basle, and 1279 in the early Venice epitome. If indeed the appointment 
of the Nestorian governor took place in 1274, according to Rainusio’s text, it 
must have been immediately upon the reduction of that part of the province; and 
on the other hand, the date of 1288 was too near the period of our author’s depar- 
ture, to have needed the remark that the churches then subsisted, and conse- 
quently less Kkelj to be correct than that of 1279. The noniiiialioa of strangers 
of this description to situations so important (including that of our Venetian to the 

goyernment 
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BOOK 11. government of Yang-cheu-fu) may well be thought to justify the reflexion of the 
CHaTlxv historians, that the emperor KiMdi “ a donne trop d’autorite aux gens 

“ d’occident.” In the name of the individual also there appears that want of 

Notes » 

UBiformity which arises from careless transcription ; being in the Basle edition, 

MarSarcis^ and in the Berlin manuscript, Mar-Iarchis. The title or appellation 
of Mar^ equivalent, in Syriac, to Dominus in Latin, is well known to have been 
commonly affixed to the names of Nestorian bishops, as well as of other persons 
of rank, and as that of Mar-Sergius often occurs in the annals of their church, it 
seems likely to have been the name of which Sachis and Sards are corruptions. 
Vid. Biblioth. Orient. Clem. Vat. Assemani, t. iii, p. ii, c. ix, et Laurentii Moshemii 
Hist. Tartarorum Ecclesiast. Appendicem, monumenta et epistolas exhibentem, 

p. 26. 

It is remarkable that De Guignes (Voy. a Peking, &c,) in describing a religious 
building not far from this city, mentions a tradition that gives strength to the 
belief of an early Christian establishment in that quarter. Cette pagode” he 
says s'appele San-y-ko. Les Chinois racontent qu’un Chretien, nomme Kiang* 
tsy4ay*f vivoit dans ce lieu il y a trois cents ans ; on montre encore son apparte- 
raent dans la partie de Pest; ce Chretien venoit d’un pays situe a Touest de la 
Chine, appele Kiang^hioy T. ii, p. 49. The same circumstance is noticed by 
Van Braam in the following words : De ce convent depend encore un bdtiraent 
separe, place sur son c6te, et habite jadis par un Chretien, habitant de FEst, 
“ nomme Kiam^iong-dtay-ouang^ originaire de Tai^kiam-cok^ et qui a ete canonise, 
par les Chinois, apres sa mort. Son image est honoree ici, ainsi que dans plusieurs 
autres pagodes.” T. ii, p. 90. To those who have remarked the peculiarities of 
Chinese pronunciation, which does not admit of a syllable’s commencing with the 
sound of CE, it will not appear an improbable conjecture, that by Tai-kian-cok is 
meant the city of Antioch^ where the metropolitan resided. It should be observed 
that the word pagode ” or pagoda,” which, by the English, is applied to cer- 
tain angular towers, is used by the French to express the temples to 'which those 
towers are commonly attached. 


CHAPTER LXVL 
Of the city of Tin-gui~gui. 

CHAP. Lxvi. Departing from Chan-ghianfi, and travelling three days towards 
the south-east, you pass many towns and fortified places, the inhabi- 
tants 
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tants of which are idolaters, live by arts and commerce, are the sub- BOOK 11. 
jects of the Grand khan, and use liis paper-money. At the end of ciup.lxvi. 
these three days you reach the city of I'in-gid-gni, which is large and 
handsome, -’*^3 and produces much raw-silk, of which tissues of various 
qualities and patterns are woven. The necessaries of life are here in 
plenty, and the variety of game affords excellent sport. Tlie inha- 
bitants were a vile, inhuman race. At the time that Chinsan Ba-yan, 
or the hundred-eyed, subdued the country of Manji, he dispatched 
certain Alanian Christians,^-'® along with a party of his own people, to 
possess themselves of this city j wdio, as soon as they appeared before 
it, were suffered to enter without resistance. The place being sur- 
rounded by a double wall, one of them within the other, the Alanians 
occupied the first enclosure, where they found a large quantity of wine, 
and having previously suffered much from fatigue and privation, they 
were eager to quench their thirst, and without any consideration pro- 
ceeded to drink to such excess, that becoming intoxicated, they fell 
asleep. The people of the city, who were within the second inclosure 
as soon as they perceived that their enemies lay slumbering on the 
ground, took the opportunity of murdering them, not suffering one to 
escape.®®' When Chinsan Ba-yan learned the fate of his detachment, 
his indignation and anger were raised to the highest pitch, and he sent 
another army to attack the place. When it was carried, he gave orders 
for putting to the sword all the inhabitants great and small, without dis- 
tinction of sex, as an act of retaliation.®®^ 


NOTES. 

989. The distance of three days journey, in the line of the canal, from the last- 
mentioned place, shews that this city, which in the early Venice epitome is 
named Tin-gin-gui, and in the Berlin manuscript, Ckin-chin-gui, must be the 
Tthang4cheou-fm of Du Halde’s map, or Chang<heu-fd according to our ortho- 
graphy : “ ville cdl^bre et d’un grand commerce, qui est situde proche du tanal.” 
From the third or terminating syllable being in all the copies gut, for giu or 
cheu, it may be inferred that it was not at that time a city of the first order ; a 
distinction not necessarily connected with the size, but arising from the grant of a 
certain municipal jurisdiction. 


990. Without 
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Alanians of Scythia or Turkistan. it will be sufficient to observe that after their 
CHAP LXVI • • 

* defeat and dispersion by the Huns, a consideiable portion of them settled oo the 

northern slope of the range of Caucasus, on the western side of the Caspian, and 
if not actually the same people, are now confounded with the Abkhas and Cher- 
kess or Circassians. La veille de la Pentecote ” says Rubruqiiis, tlieo at tho 
court of a Tartar prince vinrent vers nous certains Alains, qu’ils appellent 
Acias ou Akas, qui sont Chretiens a la Grecque.” Bergeron, chap, xiii, p, 24. 
See also De Guignes, PHist. des Huns, liv. iv; and Ellis, Mem. of Map of Cau- 
casus. 

991. Although in L’Histoire gen. de la Chine the circumstances of the inebri- 
ation and massacre of the Alanians or other troops employed by Pe-yen are not 
mentioned, (perhaps from a national feeling on the part of the Chinese historian), 
enough appears to verify the subsequent part of our author’s account, and to 
render the fact of that piece of treachery not improbable; at the same time 
that it removes any doubt respecting the identity of the place. It is humiliating 
to remark that throughout the east, drunkenness is considered as a Christian vice. 

992. The following passages from the work mentioned in the preceding Note, 
will shew the operations of the war, as they apply to this city, in the year 1275. 

La terreur qu’inspiroient les Mongotts avoit ^branle la plupart des gouverneurs, 
et plusieurs vinrent d’eax-memes se soumettre... Tchao-yu-kien se sauva de 
Tchang4cheou^ que Ouang-leang4chin^ son lieutenant, vint leur offrir.” P. 355. 
lAclian etoit charge de reprendre la ville de Tchang4cheou.'^'' P. 356. Cepen- 
dant les Jfongous se preparoit a continuer la guerre centre les Song plus 
« vivement que jamais.” 362. Ptyen et Atahai, avec le troisi^me corps, 
p|['irentla route de Tchang4cheouP 363. Irrite de leur opiniatrete, le gene- 
r^il Mongou detruisit les maisons du peuple baties dans les fauxbourgs hors 
de la ville, et faisant clever un rempart de terre, il plaga dessus ses machines 
de guerre avec lesquelles il battit jour et nuit Tchang4cheou et mit le feu en 
differens endroits ; mais I’activite de Ptyen ne paroissoit servir qu’a augmenter 
le courage des assieges ; a la fin cependant il donna un assaut general, et a la 
faveiir du rempart de terre, on monta sur les murs dont on se rendit raaitre, . , 
Peyen comraanda de faire main-ba‘^se sur tous les habitans.” P. 364. As the 
character of Pe-yen or Ba-yan is praised for magnanimity (of which many instan- 
ces are recorded), it is fair to suppose that this barbarous severity had some less 
unjustifiable motive than the punishment of a courageous resistance, and that 
some act of peculiar atrocity and provocation had been committed by the inhabi- 
tants. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

Of the cities of Sin-gui and Va-gtu. 

Sm-aiTi is a large and magnificent city, the circumference of which BOOK II. 
is twenty miles.^®^ The inhabitants are idolaters, subjects of the Grand 
hhmt and use his paper-money. They have vast quantities of raw-silk, 
and manufacture it, not only for their own consumption, all of them 
being clothed in dresses of silk, but also for other markets.®®^ There 
are amongst them some very rich merchants, and the number of inhabi- 
tants is so great as to be a subject of astonishment.®®^ They are, how- 
ever, a pusillanimous race, and solely occupied with their trade and 
manufactures. In these indeed they display considerable ability, and 
if they were as enterprising, manly, and warlike, as they are ingeni- 
ous, so prodigious is their number that they might not only subdue the 
W’hole of the province*" f Margi ), but might carry their view's still fur- 
ther. They have amongst them many physicians of eminent skill, who 
can ascertain the nature of the disorder, and know how to apply the 
proper remedies.®®® There are also persons distinguished as professors 
of learning, or, as we should term them, philosophers, and others who 
may be called magicians or enchanters.®®^ On the mountains near the 
city rhubarb grows in the highest perfection, and is from thence dis- 
tributed throughout the province.®®® Ginger is likewise produced in 
large quantities, and is sold at so cheap a rate that forty pounds weight 
of the fresh root may be had for the value, in their money, of a Vene- 
tian .silver groat. Under the jurisdiction of Sin-gvi there are sixteen 
respectable and wealthy cities and towns, where trade and arts flou- 
rish.®®® By the name of Sin-gui is to be understood “ the city of the 
“ earth,” as by that of Kin-sai, “ the city of heaven.” Leaving 
Sin-gvi we sliall now speak of another city, distant from it only a day’s 
journey, named Va-giu, where, likewise, there is a vast abundance of 
raw-silk, and where there are many merchants as well as artificers. 

Silks of the finest quality are woven here, and are afterwards carried to 
every part of the province.’^®®’^ No other circumstances presenting 

3 T themselves 
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BOOK IL themselves as worthy of remark, we shall now proceed to the descrip- 
CHAP.Lxvii. tion of the principal city and metropolis of the province of Manji^ 
named Kin-sai 


NOTES. 

993. By Sin-gui is to be understood the eminent city of Su<heu^ sifuated in the 
line of the canal, and much celebrated by travellers, who compare it, in some 
respects, to Venice. C’est une des plus belles et des plus agreables villes qu’il 

y ait a la Chine; les Europeens qui Font vue, la coraparent a Venise : on s’y 
promene dans les rues par eau et par terre.” Du Halde, t. i, p. 130. The 
streets of the city of Sou-ckoo-foo ” says Staunton, through the suburbs of 
which the yachts now passed, were divided like Venice, by branches from the 
principal canal. Over each of those branches was erected an elegant stone 
bridge. The fleet of the embassy was nearly three hours in passing the suburbs 
of Sou^choo'foo^ before they arrived at the city walls.” T. ii, p. 427. Les 
“ murailles delaville de Sucheu (says Martini) ont quarante stades Chinoises 
de circuit ; mais si vous y comprenez les fauxbourgs, vous en trouverez sans 
doute plus de cent.” P. 12L Forty Chinese li are eqtal to fifteen Italian miles. 

994. The inhabitants, most of whom were clad in silk, (Staunton adds) 
appeared chearful and prosperous.” P. 428. Ce peuple” says Martini 
airae plus que les autres Chinois les beaux habits.” P. 125. Les broderies 
et les brocardes qu’on y travaille” says Du Halde sent recherclife de tout 
I’empire, parce que Touvrage en est beau, et le prix modique.” P. 131. 

995. Sou-cIwO‘foo says Staunton appears to be an uncommonly large and 
populous city.” A voir le mouvement continuel de ce people immense ” Du 

Halde observes, “ et Tembarras que font de tous cotes, tant ceux qui viennent 
“ vendre que ceux qui viennent acheter, on croiroit que toutes les provinces 
viennent negocier a Sou-tcheou.^^ Ibid. Suivant le rapport des Chinois ” 
says Van Braam il s’y fait un grand commerce; elle a beaucoup de fabriques, 
et elle est la residence d’un nombre considerable de riches capitalistes.” T. ii, 
p. 112. 

996. Su-chm-fu being a place of great wealth and luxury, it is natural that the 
medical art should there he liberally encouraged, and its practitioners skilful. 
By.some writers the Chinese physicians are said to have made a proficiency that 
fit would astonish the ablest of outs in Europe,” whilst others consider their ela- 
borate process of feeling the pulse and their pretensions of being from thence 

enabled 
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enabled to ascertain the seat of the disorder, as nothing better than solemn mnm- BOOK IL 
meiy. See General Description of China by the Abb6 Grosier, vol. ii, p. 480, puAPryi'iir 

and Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 343. 

^ Ncites. 

997 » By philosophers and magicians he evidently allodes to the disciples of 
Confucius (commonly termed literati) and to those of Lachldun or the sect of the 
tuoise^ aSj in other places^ hy the appellation of idolaters^ he means the worship- 
pers of Fo or Buddha^ who constitute the most numerous class. The firet of 
these study the moral and metaphysical works of their great master, and take 
regular degrees in philosophy, which qualify them, according to their attainments, 
for holding the several offices of government, and becoming what Europeans term 
mandarins of letters.” The tao4$e or sons of immortality,” as they style 
themselves, hold doctrines which some writers describe as resembling those of the 
Hindu yogis or qnietists (from whom they seem in fact to be derived), whilst 
others, judging from their worldly habits, attribute to them those of the Epicu- 
rean school ; but whatever their dogmas may be, they devote themselves to the 
practice of magic, and delude their followers by the visions and reveries of the 
illuminatL Many, however, of the professed disciples of Confucius, and amongst 
them several of the emperors of China, have been the dupes of these charlatans, 
tempted by the promise a beverage that should render them immortal. Les 
pactes qu’ils font avec le d^mon ” says P. Le Compte, les sorts qu’ils jettent, 
leurs magies, ou vrayes ou apparentes, les font encore apprehender ou admirer 
de la canaille ; et quoi qu’il arrive, ii n’y a presque personae qui n’ait quelque 
foy k leurs maximes, ou qui n’esp<ire par leur moyen 6viter la mort.” Nouv, 

Memoires, t. ii, p. 108. 

998. Le taidioam (more correctly, according to De Guignes, tadiomg grand 
|aune) ou la rhubarbe ” says P. Perennin croit en plusieurs endroits de la 

Chine. La meilleure est celle de Sse-tchouen ; celle qui vient dans la province 
« de Xemi et dans le royaume de Thibet^ lui est fort inforieure.” Lett. 4dif. 
t. xix, p. 307. The mountains of the province of Kimgmgm fading in the same 
latitude as the former may likewise produce a good kind, although not notmed by 
our modem travellers, who in ^nerai have had little opportunity of maMng bo- 
tanical researches beyond the borders of the canals and high roads. With respect 
to ginger, the quantity that might be purchased for a Venetian groat is said in the 
Italian epitome to be five only, not forty pounds weight. 

999. Sa jurisdiction partkuli^re” says Du Halde ^^contienthuit villas, Amt 
une est du ^conde ordre, et Ira sept autres du trofei^me.** P. If 1. 

of these jurMetions hm frequently undeigone •■chai^^ and tilw of tie ^s«oiid 
order are sometitaw dlevatdl to the rank of t]^ firpt^ 

ST2 
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BOOK 11. 1000. Although our author may be mistaken in his etymology and in his dis- 

tinctive epithets of celestial and tei i estrial paradise, it is plain that his observation 
CHAP. LXVn. ^ well-known Chinese saying, that, “ what the heavens are Above, Su- 

Notes. ffang-cheu are upon Earth.” P. Martini gives the proverb in the 

original words. Thevenot, iii"”® partie, p. 124. 

1001. The city of Va-giu of which no mention is made in the other versions, 
must be either Ho-cheu, situated on the side of lake Tai opposite to that on which 
Su-cheu stands, or else (and more probably) the citj called Kia-hing in modern 
times, and formerly Siu-cheu, which is in the direct line of the canal, and mid- 
way between Su-cheu and Hang-clieu. Both of them are celebrated for the rich' 
ness of their commerce, particularly in silk both raw and manufactured, 


CHAPTER LX VIII. 

SECTION I. 

Of the noble and magnificent city of Kin-saL 

CHAP.LXVUi. Upon leaving Va-giu you pass, in the course of three days’ journey, 
Sect. I. towns, castles, and villj^es, all of them well inhabited and opu- 

lent. The people are idolaters, and the subjects of the Grand khan. 
At the end of three days you reach the noble and magnificent city of 
Kin-sai, a name that signifies “ the celestial city,” and which it merits 
from its preeminence to all others in the world, in point of grandeur 
and beauty, as well as from its abundant delights, which might lead an 
inhabitant to imagine himself in paradise.^®®^ This city was frequently 
visited by Maeco Polo,^®®* who carefully and diligently observed and 
inquired into every circumstance respecting it ; all of which he entered 
in his notes, from whence the following particulars are briefly stated. 
According to common estimation this city is an hundred miles in 
dircuit.^®®^ Its streets and canals are extensive, and there are squares 
or market places, which being necessarily proportioned in size to the 
prodigious concourse of people by whom' they are frequented, are ex- 
ceedingly 
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ceedingly spacious. It is situated between a lake of fresh and very 
clear water, on the one side,**®^ and a river of great magnitude, on 
the other, the waters of which, by a number of canals, large and small, 
are made to run through every quarter of the city, carrying with them 
all the filth into the lake, and ultimately to the sea-^*®** This, whilst it 
contributes much to the purity of the air, furnishes a communication 
by water, in addition to that by land, to all parts of the town j the 
canals and the streets being of sufficient width to allow of boats on tlie 
one, and carriages in the other, conveniently passing, with articles ne- 
cessary for the consumption of the inhabitants-^®®^ It is commonly said 
that the number of bridges, of all sizes, amounts to twelve thousand.^®®® 
Those which are thrown over the principal canals and are connected 
with the main streets, have arches so high and built with so much skill, 
that vessels, without their masts, can pass under them,*®®® whilst, at 
the same time, carts and horses are passing over their heads j so well 
is the slope from the street adapted to the height of the arch. If they 
were not in fact so numeious, there would be no convenience of cross- 
ing from one place to another.*®*® 


NOTES. 

1002. At the time when this city, the capital of southern China under the 
dynasty of the Song, was surrendered to the arms of Kuhlai, the Chinese annals 
call it by the name of Lin-gnan. This was changed by the Ming for that of 
Hang-ckeu, which it had borne at an earlier period, and w hich it still retains. 
Quinsai, Kin-sai, or, according to De Guignes, Kinrtsay, must therefore be con- 
sidered only as a descriptive appellation, grounded, perhaps, upon the proverbial 
saying already noticed, which terms it a celestial abode, although the meaning of 
the component words may not be precisely that which our author has assigned to 
them. “ Afin queles cosmographes de I’Europe ” says P. Martini “ ne s’dgarent 
“ et ne s’abusent pas davantage dans la recherche de la ville de Quinsai de Marco 
“ Polo de Venise. . . je la veux repr^senter comme die est. . . Mais pour efiectaer 
« ce queje viens de promettre, je prouve en premier lieu, par de bonnes raisons, 
“ que cette ville de Hangchm est la mesme qoe celle de Quinsai seloa Pdo ; car 
“ die est ^loignde de Singui, e’est i dire, de Sucheu, de cir^ jounato de chewin, 
“ si nous parlons de la marehe d’ane armee, aatremen* A peine y art-H qoaitre 
« iourn^es: e’est, dis-je, cette Quumd, oil de Iwpd la cour de la 
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Chiae, qae les s^avaates et les polis entre les Chinois nomment King-su^ et le 
valgaire King-sai; c’est de la qu’est venu la Quinsai du Venitien ; raais Kingsu 
en cet endroit est un nom de dignite, comrnun a toutes les villes royales; aussi 
signij 5 e 4 -il une ville veritablement royale.” P. 137. King4s6 ” says the 
editor of FHist. gen. de la Chine “ exprime Tendroit on Fempereur tient sa 
cour.’'* T. ixj p. 410. En II 6 I 3 sons Fempereur Kao4song, laflotte des JTm” 
says the younger De Guignes partit de Tsien4sin-ouey^ a trente lieues a Fest de 
Peking, pour se diriger vers la ville de Lin-ngan^ actuelleraent IIang4ckeou* 
C^est la m^me (he adds in a Note) que Marco Polo nomine Kin4myr 

T. iii, p.32. 

1003. The city of Yang-clieu-fu^ of which he was the provisional governor for 
three years, being distant only about a week’s journey, by the canal, from Hang^^ 
cheu*fu^ he had consequently the opportunity of occasional intercourse with that 
capital. 

1004. These dimensions, taken in their literal sense, must be regarded as 
extravagant, even although they should be understood to include the suburbs ; 
but there has already been frequent occasion to remark, that when in describing 
the size of places our author speaks of miles, he must be supposed to mean 
Chinese miles, or which are to the Italian in the proportion of three to eight. 
Even such an extent might seem excessive, were it not that the walls even of the 
modern city are estimated by travellers at sixty and that, if in the course of 
five centuries they have undergone alterations, it is to be presumed their limits 
may have been considerably contracted ; as is known to be the case with respect 
to the city of Nan-king^ qui avoit ” says P. Le Comte trois enceintes de 

inurailles, a la derniere desquelles on donnoit seize grandes lieues de circuit. 
Onen voit encore quelques vestiges.” T. ijp. 118. Hong4cheou-fou’''' says Van 
Braam a soixante U de circonference (six lieues). Sa forme est irreguliere i 
tantfit le rempart est circulaire, tantdt droit, tantot encore il se courbe a cause 
des hautes montagnes.” T. ii, p. 146. It is rarely indeed that strangers can have 
the opportunity of measuring the works of fortified places ; they must derive their in- 
formation from the natives, who from ignorance or vanity are likely to deceive them. 

1005. The lake here spoken of is the Si-hu or western lake ” so called from 
its being situated on the western side of the city. Although inconsiderable in 
point of extent, it is highly celebrated by all travellers on account of the beauty 
of its surrounding scenery and the peculiar transparency of its waters. The 
lake ” says Staunton formed a beautiful sheet of water, about three or four 
diameter, and surrounded to the north, east, and south, by an amphi- 
theatie of picturesque mountains.” It was in most places shallow, the water 

perfectly 
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“ perfectly pellucid, and the bottom gravelly.” P. HL “ The water ” says 
Barrow, who made an excursion on it “ was as clear as crystal.” P. 524. “ L’eau 
“ de ce lac ddlicieux” saysP. Martini “ est claire comme cristal ; de sorte qu’on 
“ y pent voir au fond les plus petites pierres.” P. 141. 


BOOK It 

CHAPiXVII!. 
Sect. 1. 

Notes* 


1006. The river upoa which this ancient capital of southern China stands is the 
Tsien-tang-Mmg. The tide ” says Staunton increases the width of this river 
to about four miles, opposite the city. At low water there is a fine level strand 
near two miles broad, which extends towards the sea as far as the eje can 
reach.’’ F. 438. According to the words of our author there appears to have 
been, in his time, a passage of water from the river, through the numerous canals 
of the city into the lake. This would take place at the flood tide, and at the ebb, 
through the same channels, there would be a reflux from the lake into the river, 
necessary for the purpose of cleansing them- But in the modern accounts of 
Hang-cheu'fu no mention is made of any such communication between the river 
and the city or the lake, and to account for the disagreement we might be led to 
conclude that from the receding of the sea, or other natural causes, a change of 
circumstances may have been produced in so long a course of time. It is, however, 
more probable that the passage of the water does actually subsist, although, being 
inapplicable to the smallest purposes of navigation or transport of goods, it has 
been unnoticed by our modern travellers ; and this opinion is strengthened by the 
rude plan of the city given in Du Halde’s work, where a channel of communica- 
tion, with the appearance of a sluice or flood-gate, is distinctly marked. Their 
silence, indeed, with respect to a water-passage would prove too much ; for as 
they describe the lake to be fed by a variety of rivulets descending from the 
gorges of the mountains, and Staunton informs us that it furnishes a copious 
stream, running in a channel round the city walls, in which are turned several 
arches for small canals to pass through the principal streets,” it follows of 
necessity that there must be an exit, at least, to the river ; because the town 
would otherwise be exposed to occasional inundation. 


1007. All the modern accounts of this city concur in describing its nutoei*ous 
canals, but they likewise insist upon the narrowness of its paved streets. Our 
author, it is true, in a subsequent part of his description, speaks of the principal 
street as being forty paces in width (about equal to that of Peking) ; but it must He 
considered that at the period when he wrote, Hmgctmu still retained the magnifi* 
cence of a great capital and imperial residence, and that in a country fepeatl^l| 
ravaged by foreign and domestic con<|uerors, it cannot be supposed to hate 
caped repeated dast ruction, bo#, when renewed, to have a^uihOd, in the neW 
arrangenient of iti streets, any other chaiactfer than tfebt of U ptovihcib! city 
although of the first prtehhWe, fodifed, tie ilit»ihls idth #Mch 

the 
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BOOK II. the houses, and even the palaces of the Chinese are built, and so liable are they 
to conflaffration, that we can expect to find but little interior resemblance between 

I ^ modern and an ancient city, even though the walls should continue to enclose 
Notes same space of ground. 

1008, Amongst the exaggerations imputed to our author, in his account of 
China, none has been more commonly pointed out by those who take a part against 
him, than this assertion, that a city, whatever its extent and magnificence might 
be, should have contained twelve thousand bridges. It cannot be denied that the 
truth is here outstepped ; but it must he recollected that he does not state the 
fact upon the authority of any enumeration of his own, but merely as the 
popular story (i fama is the expression) related by the inhabitants of the place, 
whose vanity, in this and other instances, led them to impose upon admiring 
credulity. When, on the other hand, we consider that according to the descrip- 
tion given of the city, the communication between all its parts was cidefly carried 
on by water ; that through at least every principal street there ran a canal ; and 
that in order to facilitate the intercourse of those who dwelt on opposite sides of 
the same street, it was necessary to have numerous means of crossing, we shall 
be disposed to allow that the total number of every thing coming under the 
denomination of a bridge, especially if those of the suburbs are included, must 
have been prodigious. 

1009. In this passage we find a remarkable variation between the text of Ramusio 
and that of the Latin version, where, instead of the words una nave vi puo 

passare di sotto senz^ albero,” we read, on the contrary, naves magnm 
erecto malo pertransire possint.’’ In the early epitome the mast is not spoken 
of, the expression being simply si alti, che per sotto passa una gran nave.” 
From the context, however, it appears the more consistent sense, that the eleva ' 
tion of the arches was intended to be marked by the circumstance of the vessels 
being enabled to pass under them without the necessity of lowering the mast ; as 
is the general, although by no means the universal practice ; nor can this be 
considered as bordering on the marvellous, unless under the erroneous supposition 
that by our author meant in our acceptation of the term. But it is 
evident that the vessels spoken of can be no other than the barges of the inland 
navigation, the masts of which, like those of the same class employed on our 
own rivers and canals, are so constructed as to admit of their being lowered or 
inclined towards the stern, wherever the want of sufficient height in the arch of 
the bridge renders it necessary, Outre ces digues ” says P. Le Comte, speaking 
of the grand canal on a basti one infinite de ponts pour la communication des 
terres : ils sont" de trois, de cinq, et de sept arches ; celle du milieu est 
extraordinairement haute, afin que les barques en passant, ne soient pas 

obligees 
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« obligees d’abaisser leurs masts.” Nouv. Mem. de la Chine, t. i, p. 161, « De BOOK 11. 
tons les environs ” says Du Halde in his description of a neighbouring city ^hap iXVIir 
on peut venir, entrer, et alier dans toute la villeen bateau. II n’y a point de j 

“ rue od il n’y ait tin canal ; c’est pourquoi il y a quantite de ponts qui sont fort Notes. 

“ eleves, et presque tous d’une seule arche.” T. i, p. 179. But most directly 
to our purpose is Barrow’s observation that “ Over this nsain trunk and most of 
“ the other canals and rivers, are a great variety of bridges. . . Some have the 
“ piers of such an extraordinary height that the largest vessels, of two hundred 
“ tons, sail under them without striking their masts.” P. 337 . 

1010. In the Basle edition of our author’s work a comparison is made between 
this city and Venice, in respect to their marshy situation: “ Fundus autem 
“ civitatis est in loco paludinoso ferd ut Venetise : unde si careret pontibus, de 
“ vico ad vicum perveniri non posset.” The resemblance, however, would 
seem to be more strong between Venice and the aquatic city of Su-cheu-fUy than 
even this of Hang-cheu-fu. See Lord Macartney’s Embassy, Vol. ii, p. 427. 


SECTION II. 

Beyond the city, and enclosing it on that side, there is a fosse about sect. ii. 
forty miles in length, very wide, and full of water that comes from the 
river before-mentioned. Tiiis was excavated by the ancient kings of 
the province, iu order that when the river should overflow its banks, 
the superfluous water might be diverted into this channel ; and to serve 
at the same time as a measure of defence.’^®^ The earth dug out from 
thence was thrown to the inner side, and has the appearance of many 
hillocks surrounding the place.^®*^ There are within the city ten prin- 
cipal squares or market-places, besides innumerable shops along the 
streets. Each side of these squares is half a mile in length,^®^^ and in 
front of them is the main street, forty pauses in width, and running in 
a direct line from one extremity of the city to the other. It is crcwised 
by many low and convenient bridges. These market-squares, (two 
miles in their whole dimension) are at the distance of four miles from 
each other. In a direction parallel to that of the main street, but ou 
the opposite side of the squares, runs a very large cand, on the nearer 
bank of which capacicms waurehous^ are built ci stones for the accom- 
mofetiou of the merchante who arrive from other jKurts, tc^e- 

3 U ther 
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BOOK II. ther with their goods and e£Fects j in order that they may be conveniently 

CHA^vni. situated with respect to the market-places.^^^ In each of these, upon 
Sect. II. three days in every week, there is an assemblage of from forty to fifty 
thousand persons, who attend the markets and supply them with every 
article of provision that can be desired. There is an abundant quantity 
of game of all kinds, such as roebucks, stags, fallow deer, hares, and 
rabbits, together with partridges, pheasants, francolins, quails, common 
fowls, capons, and such numbers of ducks and geese as can scarcely be 
expressed ; for so easily are they bred and reared on the lake, that for 
the value of a Venetian silver groat, you may pm chase a couple of 
geese and two couple of ducks.^®^® There, also, are the shambles, 
where they slaughter cattle foj. food, such as oxen, calves, kids, and 
lambs, to furnish the tables of rich persons and of the great magistrates. 
As to people of the lower classes, they do not scruple to eat every 
other kind of flesh, however unclean, without any discrimination.’^®^® 
At aU seasons there is in the markets a great variety of herbs and fruits, 
and especially pears of an extraordinary size, weighing ten pounds 
apiece, that are white in the inside, like paste, and have a very fragrant 
smell.’®’’' There are peaches also, in their season, both of the yellow 
and the white kind,’®’® and of a delicious flavour. Grapes are not 
produced there, but are brought in a dried state, and very good, from 
other parts.’®’® This applies also to wine, which the natives do not 
hold in estimation, being accustomed to their own liquor prepared from 
rice and spices.’®^® From the sea, which is twenty-five miles distant, 
there is daily brought up the river, to the city, a vast quantity of fish ; 
and in the lake also there is aburidance; which gives employment at all 
times to persons whose sole occupation it is to catch them. The sorts 
are varibus according to the season of the year, and in consequence of 
the offal carried thither from the town, they become large and rich.’®’” 
At the sight of such an importation of fish, you would think it impossi- 
ble that it could be sold ; and yet in the course of a few hours it is all 
taken off; so great is the number of inhabitants, even of those classes 
which can afford to indulge in such luxuries ; for fish and flesh are eaten 
at the same meal. Each of the ten market-squares is surrounded with 
high dwelling houses, ’®^2 part of which are shops, where 

every kind of manufacture is carried on, and every article of trade is 

sold; 
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sold; such, amongst others as spices, drugs, trinkets, and pearls.^®*® BOOK II, 
In certain shops nothing is vended but the wine of the country, which chapmvui 
they are continually bretving, and serve out fresh to their customers at sett.v 
a moderate price. The streets connected with the market-squares are 
numerous, and in some of them are many cold baths, attended by ser- 
vants of both sexes, to perform the offices of ablution for the men and 
women who frequent them, and who from their childhood have been 
accustomed at all times to wash in cold water, which they reckon highly 
conducive to health. At these bathing places, however, they have 
apartments provided with warm water, for the use of strangers, who 
from not being habituated to it, cannot bear the shock of the cold. 

AH are in the daily practice of washing their persons, and especially 
before their meals.^®^'* 


NOTES. 

1011. The existence of this fosse, commencing at the lake, and terminating at 
the river, may be traced in Du Halde’s plan of the city. Its length there appears 
to exceed the proportion here assigned of four-tenths of the whole extent of the 
walls, but all the plans in that collection are without scale, and seem to have 
been drawn by Chinese artists, from memoiy rather than from actual survey. 
With regard to the object of this excavation, it may rather be thought intended 
to carry off the overflowings of the lake, than to receive those of the river, and 
Staunton accordingly speaks of the stream that flows through it at ordinary 
times, as being supplied from the former. 

101:S. This account of the manner in which the earth ta&en from the fosse was 
disposed of, does not convey any verj' clear idea : which may proceed from the 
original words not having been distinctly understood by the early translators. 
S<nne modem descriptions of the place take notice of a hill or mound, within the 
walls, serving for the site of a watch-tower, to the formation of which the earth 
in question may have been applied ; but our author himself furnishes the h^t 
explanation, when in a subsequent part of this chapter, he mentions that ** for 
“ the purposes of nightly watch, there are mounds of earth thrown np, at the 
“ distance of about a mile from each other.” 


WIS. The interior of this and of every otiier Chinete rity dhserved in If otc 

1007) must have undei^;<®e m «tire clmoge iteysdf our auflhcMr, and the 

S V 2 bassars 
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BOOK 11. bazars or market-places here mentioned are unnoticed by modern travellers ; 
unless indeed indirectly, as in the journal of De Guignes, where he says “ On 

Sect ll ' B’entendoit du bruit que dans les carrefours^ ou les Chinois se pressoient 
Notes. davantage pour nous voir.” T. iij p. 67 . According to the length of the 
Chinese /i, as established by the most accurate writers, at 296 French toises, each 
side of these squares would be about 320 English yards, and their distance from 
each other about 2560. 

1014. The regulations of the Chinese government with regard to foreign 
commerce appear to have been nearly the same, at a remote period, as those to 
which the European concerns at the port of Canton are subjected at the present 
day. Lors que les marchands arrivent a la Chine par mer” says the Arabian 
Traveller of the ninth century les Chinois saisissent toutes leurs marchandises, 

et les transportent dans des magazins : ils les empeschent de passer outre pen- 
dant sixmois, Jusqu’a ce que le dernier vaisseau marchand soit arrive. Ensuite 
ils prennent trois pour dix de toutes les marchandises, et rendent le reste aux 
marchands.” Anciennes Relations, p. 26. It is probable that the accommoda- 
tion of warehouses for imported goods of which our author boasts, was fully as 
much intended to facilitate the collection of the emperor’s duties as to promote 
the convenience of the foreign merchants. 

1015. Perhaps instead of the conjunction copulative and,” we should here 
read the disjunctive or,” and consider two of the smaller of these aquatic birds 
as an equivalent for one of the larger. 

1016. Staunton observes that, of the larger kind (of quadrupeds) the common 
people have little opportunity of ever tasting, unless of such as die by accident 
or disease. In such cases the appetite of a Chinese surmounts all scruple; 
whether it be an ox or camel, a sheep or ass, it is equally acceptable. This 
people know no distinction of clean and unclean meat . . . Quadrupeds that can 
find some resources for subsistence about dwelling-houses, such as hogs and 
dogs, are the most common animal food, and are sold at the public markets.” 

P. 399. The Arabian Travellers of the ninth century notice in like manner the 
indiscriminate style of feeding to which the Chinese were addicted, in their days. 
Anciennes Relations, p. 17. Les Chinois exposent aussi dans leurs marches” 
say the Jesuits de la chair de cheval, d’anesse et de chien.” Lettres edifiantes^ 
t. xviii, p- 311. 

1017. Pears of the weight of ten pounds are, it must be confessed, an extraor- 
dinary production of nature, and must have been of a kind still unknown in 
Burppe, where, I believe, the largest are not found to exceed two pounds ; nqr 

have 
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have I been able to ascertain the weight of any pear grown in England, exceeding 
twenty-six ounces. It is well known, indeed, that the varieties of the pjrus, as 
well as of other fruits, not only degenerate in size and quality, but in a long 
course of years, actually become extinct. But the credibility of our author’s 
assertion does not rest for support upon the mere presumption of what might have 
been the state of Chinese horticulture in the thirteenth century ; for we learn 
from the accounts of modern travellers that pears of uncommon magnitude are 
still produced in the eastern provinces of China. On vendoit, le long du 
chemin,” says Van Braam des poires qui son! tr^s-grosses ici. Hier on m’en 
a donne one dans notre logeraent, dont la circonference, me^uree dans son sens 
oblong, avait quinze pouces et demi, et la grosseur quatorze pouces. Cette 
espece de poire parait ^tre la seule qu’on trouve dans les provinces septentri- 
onales. Sa couleur e&t d’un beau jaune do re. Rev^tue de sa peau, elle a one 
sorte de durete, mais en la raangeant, le jus en decoule; la chaire en est fon- 
dante, et le gout assez agreable.” T. ii, p. 33. It may be presumed that this 
measurement is given in French inches, which are rather longer than ours. Had 
the weight as well as the dimensions been stated, the comparison with those des- 
cribed in the text would have been more satisfactory. The former, it should be 
observed, were met with by the Dutch travellers, in the vicinity of an inconsider- 
able village in the northern provinces of Shandmg^ where it is probable they had 
not the advantage of any high degree of culture, whereas those mentioned in our 
text were raised in a mild climate, for the consumption of a luxurious capital, 
and consequent!) might have attained to greater perfection. In modern times the 
skill of the Chinese gardeners is directed, not to the object of increasing the size 
of their fruits, but, on the contrary, to that of diminishing both plant and fruit 
in such a manner as to represent the original productions in miniature. Had such 
a whimsical process been adverted to by Maeco Pono, it would have feirly 
required from his readers a stronger degree of faith, than is called for by this 
account of pears brought to an uncommon magnitude by successful cultivation in 
the ordinary way. What is said of their inner substance resembling paste, is 
meant to describe that quality which Van Braam terms f andante or melting, and 
which De Guignes, speaking of the same fruit, expresses by beurrSe, The Ifiiter 
pronounces them to be fort grosses et excelientes.” T. iii, p* 355, 


BOOK IL 

CHAP.LXVilL 
^ect 11 . 

Notes. 


1018. By peaches of the yellow kind it may be conjectured that our author 
means apricots, which, as well as peaches, are the produce of that part of China. 
No mention is made of oranges. 


1019. See Chap, xxix of this Book, and Note 759. Wlmt is here said of Aied 
grapes will be thought’te justify the eorreotirm sii^gested in fhal nc^ t^peeting 
the supppsed transporit pf i 


1020. Bes- 
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Sect* li* 
Notes. 


1020. Respecting this Chinese liquor see Notes 598 and 709 ; to which we may 
add the observation of the Arabian traveller : “ Leur boisson est une espece de 
vin fait avec du ris ; ils n’ont point d’autre vin dans le pais, on n’y en porte 
pas d’ailleurs, ils ne ie connoissent pas, et ils n’en boivent pas.” Anc. Relat. 
p. 17. De Guignes farther remarks that, La Chine produit du raisin, mais le 
pays n’est pas vignoble : le raisin meme paroit peu propre a faire du vin.” T. iii, 
p. 348. For a more particular account of the mode of brewing the chu^ isieu^ or 
iarasuHy the reader is referred to t. ii, p. S78 of this writer, and to t ii, p. 118 of 
Du Halde. 


1021. In the mind of a Chinese no idea of indelicacy would be excited by this 
disgusting circumstance ; and to our author, whose education had been finished 
amongst these people and the Tartars, it was probably a subject of indifference. 
It must be observed at the same time that that specific offensive matter which con- 
stitutes the bulk of le immonditie^^ in European cities, is regarded in China as 
too precious an article to be allowed to run into public sewers and to be ultimately 
lost in rivers or lakes. Like the dung of our stables it is carefully preserved for 
the improvement of the land. 

1022. The generality of Chinese houses having only one floor, those which are 
raised to a second story may, comparatively, be termed case 

1023. L’interieur de la ville ” says Van Braam est assez bien bati, et ren- 

ferme plusieurs belles ihaisons . . . Les rues ne sont pas fort larges . . . En les 
traversant j’ai remarqu6 de grandes boutiques bien assorties, et des magasins de 
toutes sortes de marchandises.” P. 146. Celles des parfumeurs ” observes 

De Guignes ^^sont les plus orn^es.” P. 67. The chief streets ” says Staunton 

consist entirely of shops and warehouses ; many not inferior to the most 
splendid of the kind in London.” P. 439. 

1024. These attentions to personal cleanliness, so little practised amongst the 
Tartars, would strike our author, as he advanced from the colder provinces of the 
north to the milder climate of Chedciang^ where luxury at least, if not necessity, 
(as in the still more southern provinces) would call for frequent ablution. 


SECTION III. 

Sect, ni, Ih other streets are the habitations of the courtesans, who are here 
in such numbers as I dare not venture to report : and not only n^the 

squares. 
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squares, which is the situation usually appropriated for their residence, BOOK IL 
but in every part of the city they are to be found, adorned with much cHiPucvni 
finery, highly perfumed, occupying well-furnished houses, and attended 
by many female domestics.^®^ These women are accomplished, and 
are perfect in the arts of blandishment and dalliance, which they accom- 
pany with expressions adapted to every description of person ; inso- 
much that strangers who have once tasted of their charms, remain in a 
state of fascination, and become so enchanted by their meretricious arts, 
that they can never divest themselves of the impression. Thus intoxi- 
cated with sensual pleasures, when they return to their homes they 
report that they have been in Kin-sai or the celestial city% and pant for 
the time when they may be enabled to revisit paradise. In other streets 
are the dwellings of the physicians and the astrologers, who also give 
instructions in reading and writing, as well as in many other arts. 

They have apartments also amongst those which surround the market- 
squares. On opposite sides of each of these squares there are two large 
edifices, where officers appointed by his majesty are stationed, to take 
immediate cognizance of any differences that may happen to arise be- 
tween the foreign merchants or amongst the inhabitants of the place. 

It is their duty likewise to see that the guards upon the several bridges 
in their respective vicinities (of whom mention shall be made hereafter) 
are duly placed, and in cases of neglect to punish the delinquents at 

their discretion. 

On each side of the principal street, already mentioned as extending 
from one end of the city to the other, there are houses and mansions of 
great size, with their gardens, and near to these, the dwellings of the 
artisans, who work in shops, at their several trades ; and at all hours 
you see such multitudes of people passing and repassing, on their vm-i- 
ous avocations, that the providing food in sufficiency for their main- 
tenance, might be deemed an impossibility ; but other ideas will he 
formed when it is observed that on every market-day the squares are 
crowded with tradespeople who cover the whole space with the articles 
brought by carts and boats ; for all of which they find a sale. By in- 
stancing the single artkde of pepper, some aotiw be &ra?e4 of 
the whole quanti^ rf profiles, meat^ and the like, 

required 
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BOOK 11, re<iuired for the consumption of the inhabitants of Kin-sat ; and of this, 
CHA^viii M!arco Polo learned from an officer employed in his majesty’s customs, 
Sect. in. tbe daily amount was forty-three loads, each load being two hundred 
and forty-three pounds.^®^® 


NOTES, 

1025. At Khanhalu or Peking it was the custom in our author’s time, as it is at 
the present day, to restrict the residence of the public women to the suburbs of 
the cit >5 where the numerous strangers who resort to the capital were likewise 
quartered. Here, on the other hand, they are described as inhabiting the most 
frequented parts of the town, and especially the vicinity of the squares or bazars; 
as if the accommodation of the foreign merchants, in this respect also, was part- 
ticularly consulted. Ces femmes” (says the second of the Arabian Travellers, 
after explaining the manner in which they were registered and licensed by the 
officers of government) marchent les soirs habillees d’estoffes (silks) de diverses 

couleurs, et elles ne portent point de voiles. Elies s’abandonnent a tous les 
estrangers nouvellement arrhes dans le pais, lors qu’ils aiment la desbauche. 
Les Chinois les font venir chez eux, et elles n’en sortent que le matin. Louons 
Dieu, de ce qu’ii nous a exemptez de semblables infamies.” Anc. Relat. p. 57. 

1026. In the account given by De Guignes of the several ranks of civil man- 
darins or magistrates (kouan)^ he mentions le nan-hay^ chef de police, et ses 

assesseurs ou lieutenants de quartiers.” The oflicers spoken of in the text 
were probably of this latter class. 

1027. It was difficult ” says Staunton to pass along the streets, on account 
of the vast concourse of people not assembled merely to see the strangers, or 
on any other public occasion, but each individual going about his own con- 
cerns.” P. 439. II y paroit dans les rues ” sajs Le Comte autant de monde 
que dans celles de Paris ; et comrae d’ailleurs les fauxbourgs en sont immenses, 
et la multitude de barques qui couvrent tous les canaux infinie, je ne la crois 
pas moins peuplee que les plusgrandes villes de I’Europe.” T. i, p. 129. 

1028. As our author professes to have obtained his information on this head 
from an officer of the customs, it follows that the quantity of pepper stated in the 
text was that of the importation (which alone could come under his cognizatice), 
and not the quantity consumed in the city ; with which, however, it was not un- 
likely to be confounded in the mind of the former. The daily entry being stated 

at 
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at 10,449 lbs. the annual quantity would be 3,813,883 lbs. or (at the customary rate BOOK IL 
of sixteen hundred-weight to the ton, in this article) about 2130 tons. This maj be 

11 1 • u' C/la A y I i 1 « 

thought large, but m a paper drawn up by Mr. F. Pigou and published in Dalrym- sea. !li« 
pie’s Oriental Repertory (voL ii, p. 305), it is asserted that the usual import, mtm. 

at all the trading ports of China, is about 40,000 peeuh/’^ or, at 133 lbs. to the 
pecul^ about 3,000 tons. Les Hollandois et les Anglois ” says De Guignes, 
speaking of the modern commerce of the Chinese, ont vendu 1,465,053 litres 
“ pesaiit de poivre, 46,371 livres de girofle, et 8,979 livres de muscade. Celle 
qiiantite d’epiceries, si I’on consid^re la population de la Chine, est plus qu’in- 
suffisante, et n’est rien en raison de ce que Pempire devroit consommer.” T. iii, 
p. 304. In regard to the inadequacy of this importation, it should be observed that 
it is not upon the European trade alone the Chinese depend for their sup- 
plies of pepper. Their junks frequent many of the eastern islands, and at the 
port of Borneo-proper, in particular, annually take on board large cargoes of that 
article. 

From documents obligingly communicated to me at the East India House, it 
appears that the quantity brought into the port of London and sold at the Com- 
pany’s sales, has been, upon an average of twenty years, from 1781 to 1800, 
inclusive, about 2,000 tons, or, if taken upon an average of eleven years, from 
1790 to 1800, during which the Dutch commerce was absorbed in that of England, 
no less than 2,500 tons. Of this quantity a considerable part is again exported ; 
and such we may reasonably conclude to have been the case at Hmg-cheu-fu^ from 
whence, as one of the grand marts for Indian commodities, all the northern 
portion of China, and the capital itself, must have had their demands supplied. 

Under these circumstances the importation stated in the text will not be thought 
to exceed the bounds of probability ; even though it be admitted that the southern 
provinces may have drawn what was required for their consumption from Canton 
and the ports of Fo-kien. 


SECTION lY. 

The inhabitants of the city are idolaters, and they use paper-money smu i¥. 
as currency. The men as well as the women have fair complexion^ 
and are handsome.^^^ The greater part of them are always doth«i in 
silk, in consequence of the vast quantity of that materid produced in 
the territory of Kin^ai^ exclusively of what the merchants import from 
other provinces. Amongst the handicraft trades exercised in the 
place, there are twelve considered to be superior to ftie resl^ as being 
more generally u»fii j fm ^ach of which fttere are a thousand work- 

3 X shops, 
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BOOK II. shops, and each shop furnishes employment for ten, fifteen or twenty 
CHAPjLXViii. workmen, and in a few instances as many as forty, under their respec- 
ter, IV. tive masters. The opulent principals in these manufactories do not 
labour with their own hands, but on the contrary assume airs of gen- 
tility and afiect parade. Their wives equally abstain from woik. They 
have much beauty, as has been remarked, and are brought up with de- 
licate and languid habits.^^^^ The costliness of their dresses, in silks 
and jewelry, can scarcely be imagined. Although the laws of their 
ancient kings ordained that each citizen should exercise the profession 
of his father, yet they were allowed, when they acquired wealth, to 
discontinue the manual labour, provided they kept up the establishment, 
and employed persons to work at their paternal trades.^®^^ Their houses 
are well built and richly adorned with carved work. So much do they 
delight in ornaments of this kind, in paintings, and fancy buildings, 
that the sums they lavish on such objects is enormous. The natural 
disposition of the native inhabitants of Kin-sai is pacific, and by the 
example of their former kings, who were themselves unwarlike, they 
have been accustomed to habits of tranquillity. The management of 
arms is unknown to them, nor do they keep any in their houses.^®®® 
Contentious broils are never heard among them.^®^^ They conduct 
their mercantile and manufacturing concerns with perfect candoui and 
probity.^®®* They are friendly towards each other, and persons who 
inhabit the same street, both men and women, from the mere circum- 
stknee of neighbourhood, appear like one family. In their domestic 
manners they are free from jealousy or suspicion of their wives, to 
whom great respect is shewn, and any man would be accounted infa- 
mous who should presume to use indecent expressions to a married 
woman. To strangers also who visit their city in the way of commerce, 
they give proofs of cordiality, inviting them freely to their houses, 
shewing them hospitable attention, and furnishing them with the best 
advice and assistance in their mercantile transactions. On the other 
hand, they dislike the^sight of soldiery, not excepting the guards of 
the Grand khan ; as they preserve the recollection, that by them they 
w^e deprived of the government of their native'kings and rulers.^®^® 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

1029* The Arabian travellers of the ninth century , whose visit was to this part BOOK II* 
of China, make the same observation respecting the compleation of the inhabitants. 

Les Chinois” they say, in Renaudot’s translation sont pour Fordinaire, sect IV, 
beaux, de belle taille, et blancs.” P. 37. 


1030. The flowered and embroidered satins, and other branches in the manu- 
facture of silk, every part of which is done by women, occupy says Staunton 
vast num!>ers of them in Han-chmhfoo. Most of the men were gaily dressed ; 
and appeared to be in comfortable circumstances.’’ Embassy, voL ii, p. 439. 
On peut dire sans aucune exaggeration” says Du Halde que Ilmg4ctmu est 
proprement le pays de la soye, parce que c’est principalement qu’on le met 
en oeuvre. On pretend qu’elle renferme environ soixante mille ouvriers dans 
son enceinte.” T. i, p. 175. La Chine ” says De Guignes ^^fournit une pro- 
digieuse quantito de cette raati^re ; presque toot le monde, k Fexception des 
^ paysans et du people, portent des v^temens de soie. La meilleure provient do 
Tche-kiangy T. ii, p. 225. 


1031. The softness of feature, delicacy of shape, and languid habits of the 
Chinese women of superior rank, may be observed in their paintings. Though 
the ladies” says Staunton reckon corpulence a beauty in a man, they conside*^ 
it as a palpable blemish in their own sex, and aim at preserving a slimness and 
delicacy of shape.” P. 440. “ On assure” says Du Halde qu’elles se frot- 

tent tous les matins d’une esp^ce defard, qui relive la blancheur de leur teint.” 
T. ii, p. 80. Elies s’habillent magnifiquement ” says Le Comte et passant le 
matin plusieurs heures a se parer, dans lapensee qu’elles pourront estre veuSs 
le jour, quoy-que pour Fordinaire elles ne le soient que de leurs domestiquesF* 
T. i, p. 192, ed. 1697. 

The practice of reducing the size and impeding the use of their feet, by early 
bandaging, is not adverted to by our author, unless he may be thought to have 
had it in view when he employed the phrase of dleocde morbidamente.^^ In res- 
pect to this and some other instances of extraordinary peculiarities (such as the 
growth of the finger-nails to the length of two or three inches, and the preserving 
them in cases) he may have been doubtful of gaining credit, or apprehensive of 
being exposed to ridicule, should he rdate them as facts. It may also admit of 
question whether such fashions did actually prevail at that period. 


1032. If this hereditajy exercise of professions was ancieiitly a custom amongst 
the Chinese, as it is with the people of Indi% it he allowed that the traces 

3X2 of 
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of it are not apparent in modern times. Our author, however, is not singular 
in his assertion. Beaucoup d’auteurs ” observes De Guignes ont ^crit 
qu’a la Chine les enfans exercent le ra^me metier que leurs peres : selon eux 
ils ne peuvent en changer : but he adds II est de fait, an contraire, que 
les tils apprennent rarement le metier de leur pere et que ce nVst que la 
necessite qui les y contraint.” T. ii, p, 454. Aussitot qu’ils ont gagne 
quelque argent ” says P. Parennin ils passgot au rang des com mermans, et 
quelques-uns meine tachent de deveiiir petits mandarins.” Lett, edif. t. xxii, 
p. 158. 

1033. The un warlike disposition and habits of the Chinese are generally known ; 
yet in the defence of their towns they have on many occasions shewn the highest 
degree of patriotic and desperate resolution ; nor would the Mungalshave eflFected 
the subjugation of the country, if the people had not been betrayed by their 
superior officers. 

1034. The exterior deportment of these people is grave and placid, but their 
temper is naturally irascible and vindictive, and the infrequency of broils is 
chiefly to be attributed to a rigorous police. 

1035. To this character for probity it may be thought that the Chinese traders 
of the present day have little claim, as all our accounts of their manners abound 
with stories of the ingenious frauds practised at Canton upon the less cunning 
Europeans ; but these apply chiefly to the lower class of dealers, who, perhaps, 
if they could be heard in their own defence, might justify their knavery upon the 
principle of retaliation. In the long continued intercourse that has subsisted 
between the agents of the European companies and the more eminent of the 
Chinese merchants, whatever injustice the former may have experienced from the 
effects of court intrigue, complaints on the ground of commercial unfairness have 
been extremely rare, and on the contrary their transactions have been marked 
with the most perfect good faith and mutual confidence. 

1036. The nalvetS of this observation is characteristic of our author’s ingenuous 
mind. 


SECTION V. 

On the borders of the lake are many handsome and spacious edifices 
belonging to men of rank and great magistrates. There are likewise 
many idol temples, with their monasteries, occupied by a number of 

monks, 
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monks, who perform the service of the idols.*®^^ Near the central part 
are two islands, upon each of which stands a superb building, with an 
incredible number of apartments and separate pavilionsd®-^*^ Wlien the 
inhabitants of the city have occasion to celebrate a wedding or to give 
a sumptuous entertainment, they resort to one of these islands, where 
they find ready for their purpose every article that can be required, 
such as vessels, napkins, table-linen, and the like, which are provided 
and kept there at the common expence of the citizens, by whom also 
the buildings were erected. It may happen that at one time there are 
an hundred parties assembled there, at wedding or other feasts, all of 
whom, notwithstanding, are accommodated with separate rooms or 
pavilions, so judiciously arranged that they do not interfere with or 
incommode each other. In addition to this, there are upon the lake 
a great number of pleasure-vessels or barges, calculated for holding ten, 
fifteen, to twenty persons, being from fifteen to twenty paces in length, 
with a wide and flat flooring, and are not liable to heel to either side in 
passing through the water. Such persons as take delight in the amuse- 
ment, and mean to enjoy it, either in the company of their women or 
that of their male companions, engage one of these barges, which are 
always kept in the nicest order, with proper seats and tables, together 
with every other kind of furniture necessary for giving an entertain- 
ment. The cabins have a flat roof or upper deck, where the boatmen 
take their place, and by means of long poles, which they thrust to the 
bottom of the lake (not more than one or two fathoms in depth) they 
shove the barges along, until they reach the intended spot. These 
cabins are painted within-side, of various colours and with a variety of 
figures : all parts of the vessel are likewise adorned with painting. 
There are windows on each side, which may either be kept shut, or 
opened to give an opportunity to the company, as they sit at table, of 
looking out in every direction and feasting their eyes on the variety and 
beauty of the scenes as they pass them. And truly the gratifiaition 
afforded in this manner, upon the water, exceeds any that can be de- 
rived from the amusements on the land ; for as the lake extends the 
whole length of the city, on one side, you have a view, as you stand 
in the boat, at a certain distance from the shore, of all its grandeur 
and beauty, its palaces, temples, convents, and gardens, with trees of 

the 
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the largest size growing down to the water’s edge, whilst at the same 
time you enjoy the sight of other boats of the same description, con- 
tinually passing you, filled in like manner with parties in pursuit of 
amusement. In fact, the inhabitants of this place, as soon as the 
labours of the day have ceased, or their mercantile transactions are 
closed, think of nothing else than of passing the remaining hours in 
parties of pleasure, with their wives or their mistresses, either in these 
barges, or, about the city in carriages ; of which it will here be proper 
to give some account, as constituting one of the amusements of these 
people. 


It must be observed in the first place, that the streets of Kin-sai are 
all paved with stones and bricks, and so likewise are all the principal 
roads extending from thence through the province of Manji, by means 
of which passengers can travel to every part without soiling their feet j 
but as the couriers of his majesty who go on horseback, with great speed, 
cannot make use of the pavement, a part of the road, on one side, is 
on their account left unpaved.^®^^ The main street of the city, of 
which we have before spoken, as leading from one extremity to the 
other, is paved with stone and brick to the width of ten paces on each 
side, the intermediate part being filled up with small gravel, and pro- 
vided with arched drains for carrying off the rain water that falls, into 
the neighbouring canals ; so that it remains always dry. On this gravel 
it is that the carriages are continually passing and repassing. They are 
of a long shape, covered at top, have curtains and cushions of silk, and 
are capable of holding six persons. Both men and women who feel dis- 
posed to take their pleasure, are in the daily practice of hiring them 
for that purpose j and accordingly at every hour you may see vast 
numbers of them driven along the middle part of the street.^®^^ gome 
of them proceed to visit certain gardens, where the company are intro- 
duced by those who have the management of the place, to shady recesses 
contrived by the gardeners for that purpose ; and here the men indulge 
themselves all day in the society of their women ; returning home, 
when it becomes late, in the manner they came. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

J037. Les bords do kc ” says Du Halde soot orues de temples^ de 
grands monasteres de boozes^ et dkssez jolies maisoos.’^ P* 176* “ The lake®* 

says Staunton formed a beautiful sheet ot water, about three or four miles in 
diameter, and surrounded, to the north, east, and south, b} an amphitheatre 
of mountains, betvieen tlie base of which and the margin of the lake, the 
narrow slip of level ground was laid out in a pleasing style suitable to the 
situation. It was ornamented with houses and gardens of mandarines, as well 
as a palace belonging to the emperor, together with temples, monasteries for 
the Iioshaung or priests of i»o, and a number of light and fanciful stone bridges 
that are thrown across the ariiis of fhe lake, . . Upon the summit also were 
erected pagodas, one of which attracted particular attention.®’ P. 444. 

1038. Au milieu do iac soot deux petites isles, ou ron se rend d’ordinaire, 
apres avoir pris le plaisir de la promenade sur des barques.” Du Halde^ p. 176. 
Lorsque tout y etait bien entretenu” observes Van Braam ‘‘^ceslieux devaient 
offrir, dans la belle saibon, une esp^ce de paradis terrestre, un asyle ou tout 
devait appeler le plaisir et la sensuality. C”est avec justice, que ce lac et ses 

ic environs sobi: aussi reiiomraes dans tout Pempire Chinois.” T. ii, p. 155, 

1039. Navires ” says P. Martini qu’on pourroit appeller a¥ec raison des 
palais dores, parce qu’ils sont peints de diverses couleurs, et que tout y briile 
du plus fin et du meilleur or : de sorte que c’est la oil la magnificence et la 
poinpe des festins, des spectacles, et des jeux eclatent tons les jours. Ces 
Chinois de Ilang-cheu^ qiii ^ont autant d’esclaves de la volupte, y trouvent en 
abondance tout ce qu’ils peuvent souhaiter.” P. 141. Vast numbers of 
barges ” says Barrow, speaking of the same lake were sailing to and fro, 
all gaily decorated with paint and gilding and streaming colours ; the parties 
within them apparently all in pursuit of pleasure.” P. 524. 

1040. Les rues ” Van Braam remarks ne sont pas fort larges, mais eil«s 
sont bien pav^es avec de grands pierres de taille.” P. 146. The streets 

says Staunton are narrow. They are paved with lai^e smooth flags in the 
middle, and with small stones on each side,” P, 439. When it wa? an ipp^rial 
city (as observed in Note 1007) the streets wqre probably wider tl^aa 
now found to be, after all the changes, incident to a lapse of five centnrieq* ^ 
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Xole'* 


1041. Apres Stre rentrys dans nos palanquins ” says De Gqignes nous 
" continuSmes notre route. Le chemin nst en bon ytat et ; il rlgne au 

milieu 
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BOOK IL milieu uii cordon forme par de grandes pierres, et siir les bords uu autre plus 

petit d’enviroii six pouces de largeur ; les intervalies sont cailloiite^ ' ii, 
CHAP LXVIII I o ' 

Sect V * P* another place, speaking of the roads in general through r he 

Notes Ceux qui avoisineot la viiie de et le lac %- ans 

le Tche-kiang^ sont paves.” P. 216. 

1042. The carriages which stand for hire in the stieets of Peki of a 

smaller size than these described by our author, but sn other resp-^n con- 
struction is the same- Ces voitures ” sajs De Guignes dont o < \e k 
Peking une grande quantite a louer, ressembient a r palanquin ires, 

mais d’une forme plus alongee; elles sont rondes en < -^sus, doublet i ^ thors 
et en dedans de gros drap bleu, et garnies de coubbibs noirs. Plu'-si le ces 
“ voitures sont fermees en avantj avec une porte sur le cote ; mais generaiement 
elles sont ouvertes ; il y a en outre de chaque cote deux petits carreaux pour 
voir ce que se passe : le cocher est assis k I’entree de la voiture et dirige le 
cheval, qui est toujours seuL” T* i, p. 372. See plate 41, of those annexed to 
M. De Guignes’ work, where it will be observed that the carriages nearlv resem- 
ble what we terra in England a tilted cart. As the habits of the ancient Chinese 
capital were much more luxurious than those of Peking under the Tartar domi- 
nion, at any period, we may conclude that the vehicles of the former were fitted 
up with more attention to ease and convenience, as well as with more splendour, 
than the clumsy machines above described. Staunton indeed, speaks of ‘‘ cushions 
stuffed with cotton, and covered with silk, to sit upon,” in the waggons of 
Hang^cheu-fu. P. 447. 


sectio:n VI. 

Sect. VI. It is the custom of the people of Kifi’^sai^ upon the birth of a child, 
for the parents to make a note, immediately, of the day, hour and 
minute at which the delivery took place. They then inquire of an 
astrologer under what sign or aspect of the heavens, the child was 
born j and his answer is likewise committed carefully to writing. When 
therefore he is grown up, and is about to engage in any mercantile 
adventure, voyage, or treaty of marriage, this document is carried to 
hte astrologer, who having examined it, and weighed all the circum- 
stances, pronounces certain oracular words, in which these people, who 
sometimes find them justified by the event, place great confidence. Of 
these astrologers, or rather magicians, great numbers are to be met 

with 
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with in every market-place, and no marriage is ever celebrated until BOOK II. 
an opinion has been pronounced upon it by one of that profession.i®^^ chamxvh! 


Sect. VI 

It is also their custom, upon the death of any great and rich person- 
age, to observe the following ceremonies. The relations, male and 
female, clothe themselves in coarse dresses, and accompany the body to 
the place appointed for burning it. The procession is likewise attended 
by performers on various musical instruments, which are sounded as it 
moves along, and prayers to their idols are chaunted in a loud voice. 

When arrived at the spot they throw into the flame many pieces of cot- 
ton-paper, upon which are painted representations of male and female 
servants, horses, camels, silk wrought with gold, as well as of gold 
and silver money. This is done in consequence of their belief that the 
deceased will possess in the other world all these conveniences, the 
former in their natural state of flesh and bones, together with the mo- 
ney and the silks. As soon as the pile has been consumed, they sound 
all the instruments of music at the same time, producing a loud and 
long continued noise ; and they imagine that by these ceremonies their 
idols are induced to receive the soul of the man whose corpse has been 
reduced to ashes, in order to its being regenerated in the other world, 
and entering again into life.^®^* 


NOTES. 

1043. Repeated notice has already been taken of the degree to which the 

eastern people are addicted to astrology. “ Les Chinois ” observes De Guignes 
“ croient aux jours heureux et malheureux. Le gonvemement put^ tous les 
“ ans un almanach, dans lequel les momens fevorables sont indiquds.” T. ii, 
p. 358. “ On y m€le aussi ” says P. Le Comte “ divers points de I’astrolt^ 

“ judiciaire que I’ignorance et la superstition ont invents, touchant les jours heo- 
“ reux et malheureux, et les temps propres aux manages, aux bdUmeB% aa 
“ commencement des voyages.” T. ii, p.76. 

1044. The reader is referred to Notes 905 and 963, for a discussion of the diffi- 
culties attending this unifiwm assertion of our author respecting the practice of 
burning corpses in CMna, In the following passi^ from De Guignes be will 

3 Y find 
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BOOK IE a OQif raa£|tion of many parti^salars of the funeral ceremony detailed in the 

text^ aad also a strong allusion to those circumstances which might be regarded as 

GgAP.LXvnL doubtful. '' he jour de funerailles ” says this traveller les parens et 

Sect VI. rassemblent pour accorapagner le corps ; la marche est oiiverte par 

des musiciens ; viennent ensuite plusieurs personnes, portant difterentes figures 
d’animauXj les marques de dignite du mortj, 6zc* Les bonzes precedent le cer* 

« cneil, qui est eleve sur un brancard porte par une vingtaine d’hominesj et sur- 
monte queiquefois d’un baldaquin. Le fils aine vient immediatement apr^s, 
suivi de i?»es freres ; il est convert d’un sac de grosse toile, avec un bonnet de la 
np^ame etoffe ; snivent les amis et les domestiques, et plus loin les femmes, a 
pied oil en palanquins, habillees de la m^me etoffe que les homines ; elles 
poussent de gemissemens et des cris et versent des pleurs, en s’interrorapant 
par intervalles, pour recommencer ensuite toutes en meme temps.” Lorsque 
le cercueil est enti^rement reconvert de terre, les Cliinois font de libations, &c. 

<< Ms brhlent des papiers dores, ainsi que des chevaux, des habits et des hommes, 
le tout en papier, dans la ferme persuasion que ces ofirandes faites aux morts, 
les dans l^’antre monde.” II est difficile de dire si les anciens 

^ QJ^inojis i^e sont born^s ^ brAIer des habits et des hommes de papier, et si cette 
contm^^ li’^st pas la representation d’un ancien usage barbate quj a existe chez 
beaucoup de peuples de I’antiquite, et qui se pratiquoit encore, il n’) a pa$ 
long-temps, chez les Tartares Mantchoux, actuellement maitres de la Chine. 
L’eiopereur Chun4chy^ dont le regne finit en 1661, ordonna, a la mort d’une 
de ses femmes, que I’on immoMt trente personnes aux manes de cette princesse, 
et que son corps fut depose dans un cercueil precieux, et hfM& avec une pro- 
digieuse quantite d’or, d’argent, de soieries et de meubles. A la mort de la 
m^re de Kang-hy (en 1718), quatre jeunes filles voulurent s’immoler sur la 
tombe de leur maltresse ; mais I’empereur ne voulut pas le perraettre et de- 
fendit de bruler d&ormais des etoffes, des meubles ou des esclaves.” T. ii, p. 
302-304. These instances prove that their ceremonies with respect to the dead 
have undergone changes ; and the presumption is strong, that, at an earlier period, 
vFhen the of burning slaves, in order to accompany and attend upon their 

deceased ^l^ter, was prevalent, the bodies were all consumed at the same time, 
if not upon the same pile. The doctrine of successive regeneration appears to 
have been received from India, along with the religion of Buddha. Proche de la 
cite 4c* Mining ” says Martini, speaking of places dependent on Siang-yang 
est la grande montagiie,de Vu4mng ... 11 y aplusieurs temples magiiifiques, avec 
des convents de sacrificateurs (bon%m ) ; car c’est 14 que les autres sacrificateurs 
de la Chine prennent leurs ceremonies : ceux, dis-je, qui suivent la doctrine 
^ 4es idples la pips subtle, et oroyent la mi^tempsycose ou le passage des ames, 
entende^^t par la une s6paiC£|tion mpcale de i’ame d’aiec le corps ; c’est pourquoi 
tonjottrs dans In copimiplaiioU : ceux quicroyient le sens Ihit^rad fc la 

m^tempsycose 
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itietenipsjcose et le passage de Tame d'un aniraal dans le corps d’uB aatre, BOOK II* 
recoivent leor ordre et institution de la moatagne de Tim4m dans la pro¥iiice 
de Chekiangy ou demeurent les principaux sacrificateurs cle ieur secte**" P« 93. yi 

Notes. 


SECTION VII. 

In eveiy street of this city there are stone buildings or towers, to Sfu xii 
which, in case of a fire breaking out in any quarter (an accident by no 
means unusual, as the houses are mostly constructed of wood) the in- 
habitants may remove their effects for security.^®^^ By a regulation 
which his majesty has established, there is a guard of ten watchmen 
stationed, under cover, upon all the principal bridges ; of whom five 
do duty by day, and five by night. Each of these guard-rooms is pro- 
vided with a sonorous wooden instrument as well as one of metal, to- 
gether with a clepsydra (horiuolo) by means of which latter, the hours 
of the day and night are ascertained.^®^® As soon as the first hour of 
the night is expired, one of the watchmen gives a single stroke upon 
the wooden instrument, and also upon the metal gOTJg (haxAm) which 
announces to the people of the neighbouring streets that it is the first 
hour.^®^^ At the expiration of the second, two strokes are given j and 
so on progressively, increasing the number of strokes as the hours ad- 
vance.^®^® The guard is not allowed to sleep, and must be always on 
the alert. In the morning, as soon as the sun begins to appear, a single 
stroke is again struck, as in the evening j and so onwards, from hour to 
hour. Some of these watchmen patrol the streets, to observe whether 
any person has a light or fire burning after the hour appointed for ex- 
tinguishing them. Upon making the discovery, they affix a mark to the 
door, and in the morning the owner of the house is taken before the 
magistrates, by whom, if he cannot assign a legitimate excuse for his 
offence, he is condemned to punishment. Should they find any person 
abroad at an unseasonable hour, they arrest and confine him, and in Ae 
morning he is carried before the same tribunal,^®*® If in the coimseof 
the day they notice any person who from lameness or other infirmity is 
unable to work, they place him in one of the hc^tds of which there 
are several in wer j part d the city, ftmnded by the andeBt ki^sj and 

3 Y 2 liberally 
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BOOK II. liberally endowed. When cured, he is obliged to work at some trade. 

CH4PLXV1II upon the appearance of fire breaking out in a house, they 

Sect VII ' Sive the alarm by beating on the wooden machine, when the watchmen 
from all the bridges within a certain distance, assemble to extinguish it, 
as well as to save the effects of the merchants and others, by removing 
them to the stone towers that have been mentioned. The goods are 
also sometimes put into boats, and conveyed to the islands in the lake. 
Even on such occasions the inhabitants dare not stir out of their houses, 
when the fire happens in the night-time, and only those can be present 
whose goods are actually removing,^®®^ together with the guard collected 
to assist, which seldom amounts to a smaller number than from one to 
two thousand men. In cases also of tumult or insurrection amongst the 
citizens, the services of this police guard are necessary ; but independ- 
ently of them, his majesty always keeps on foot a large body of troops, 
both infantry and cavalry, in the city and its vicinity j the command of 
which he gives to his ablest officers, and those in whom he can place 
the greatest confidence, on account of the extreme importance of this 
province, and especially its noble capital, which surpasses in grandeur 
and wealth every other city in the world. For the purposes of nightly 
watch, there are mounds of earth thrown up, at the distance of above 
a mile from each other,^®®^ on the top of which a wooden frame is con- 
structed, with a sounding board, which being struck with a mallet by 
the guard stationed there, the noise is heard to a great distance. If 
precautions of this nature were not taken, upon occasions of fire, there 
would be danger of half the city being consumed; and their use is 
obvious also in the event of popular commotion, as, upon the signal 
being given, the guards at the several bridges arm themselves, and re- 
pair to the spot where their presence is required. 


NOTES. 

1045, It does not appear that this precaution against the effects of conflagration, 
in towns built of wood or canes, is noticed in the journals of our modern embas- 
sies. With the difference only of the brick receptacles being in the houses of the 
individuals, instead of the public street, F bavn had the opportunity of seeing it 

employed 
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employed in a Chinese colony. The Arabian Travellers remark “ qii'ils mettcnt BOO 
tout ce qu’ils ont dans des caisses montees sur des roues ; et lors que le feu 
prend en quelque endroit, ils tirent ces cais^^es dehors.” Anc, Relat. P. 59. 

Nc 

1046. On ) voit ” says P. Martini no horologe rempli cf eaii, qui marque 
lesheures: car quand Feau coule et tombe d’lm vaisseau dans I’aotre, elle 
eleve en mesme (terns) one tablette et escriteau qui marque les heures.” P. 17. 

“ Dans Fenceinte de la ville de Hangcheu il y a one montagne (mound of earth) 
nomroee Chinghoang^ au midi de la ville, ou Fon voit cette tour, ou les heure« 

“ se oiarquent par le moyen d’une clepsydre ou horologe 4 Feau.” P. 1^. 


1047. Les soldats ” says De Guignes marquent les veilles de la nuit en 
frappant sur une cloche ou sur un tambour.” T. iii, p. 105. The nature of the 

instrument called a gong by Europeans (from the Malayan word gong and by 
the Chinese, fe, is too well known to require description. With respect to the 
sounding board, its principle or construction has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Two pieces of wood ” says Staunton struck against each other, and producing 
a sound like that of a great rattle, serve to give notice from authority, on most 
“ occasions, especially among the troops.” P. 15. De Guignes, speaking of the 
same kind of machine, says, “ Un soldat frappe sur un instrument fait en forme 
de poisson de bois.” T. ii, p. 218 : and again ; Ils ont aussi des cymbales et 
des instrumens enti^reinent de bois ; tel est le poisson de hois creux dont les 
soldats se servent dans le Kiang-nan. Ce poisson a deux pieds et demi de long 
sur six pouces de diam^tre.” P. 319. These wooden instruments, although 
perhaps not in the form of a fish, appear to have been in use in the time of the 
Arabian Travellers, who say Ils sont pr^cedds par des hommes qui portent des 
morceaux de bois, semblables a ceux dont les Chrestiens de Levant se servent 
aulieu de cloches. Le bruit qu’ils font s’entend de fort loin.” P. 60. 

1048. On distingue ordinairement ” says Le Comte cinq (veilles de la nuit) 
qui commencent k sept ou huit heures du fair. Au commencement de la pre- 
miere on frappe un seal coup, un moment apr^s on redouble encore, ce qu’on 
r6p^jte continuellement durant deux heures, jusqu’i la seeonde veille. Car 
alors on frappe deux coups, et on continue toujours k frapper jusqu’i la troi- 
sieme veille, &c. • .augmentant le nombre des coups, k mesure qu’on passe d’une 
veille a Fautre, de sorte que ce sont autant d’horloges k r^p^tition, qni font 
connoistre a tout moment quelle heure il est. On sert encore pour niarquer les 
mesmes veilles d’un tambour, d’une grandeur extraordinaire, sur lequel on 
frappe toute la nuit selon les mesmes proportions.” T. i, p. 127. This con*^ 

tinued repetition of the stroke^ during the intervals of the several watches 
(similar to calling the hours in the streets of our own metropolis) is not stated in 

the 
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BOOK 11. the text. The practice may have undergone a change ; but it seems more likely 

that our author’s words may have been misunderstood by those who, bein^ accus- 
CHAPXXVIIL . 

Sect VO * ^^oied to the mechanical striking of a town-clock, have brought his meaning to 

.. , that standard. It is remarkable at the same time that what P. Le Comte has so 
distinctly explained is not adverted to in the journals of the late embassies. La 
premiere veille ” says De Guignes s’annonce par un coup de tambour; la 
troisi^me, par trois coups, et ainsi de suite.” T. ii, p. 426. 

1049. D’espace en espace, il y a des sentinelles qui arrStent ceux qui ne 
seroient pas retires dans leurs maisons. . .Cette loj est si bien observee qu’il 
n’y a point d’honn^tes gens qui se trouvent pendant la nuit dans les rues : si par 
hazard on trouve quelqu’un, on le regarde, ou comme de la plus vile populace, 
ou comme un voleur, et on Parr^te.” Du Halde, T. ii, p. 50. Une des 
ordonnances de la police Chinoise ” says De Guignes defend a toute personne 
quelconque de sortir le soir sans lumi^re.” T. iii, p. 104. 

1060, In the modern descriptions of China we do not observe any mention of 
hospitals of this kind ; but it will be allowed that a regulation so wise and just is 
more likely to have been a part of the actual system of police in a great nation, 
than merely the speculative idea of an European writer of the thirteenth century. 
Every thing indeed shews that since the expulsion of the native dynasty of the 
Mingy by the present race of Eastern Tartars all public establishments have been 
in Estate of decay; and it requires no extraordinary foresight to predict, that the 
Chinese will, bejfere long, attempt to renovate their empire by another revolution* 

1051, Le mesme homm.e ” continues P. Martini prend garde au feu, et 
comme il regarde toute la ville de fort haut, si le feu vient a se mettre dans 
quelque maison, il bat le tambour.” P. 17. But however prudent and eiSica- 
cious may be the precautions of the Chinese against the breaking out of fires, it 
seems to be agreed that their exertions to stop the progress of the flames, are ill- 
directed and seldom attended with success. Si c’est dans la ville ” says De 
Guignes que le feu prend, la mefiance des mandarins I’emporte sur le danger ; 
ils n’appellent aucun secours, et I’incendie ne cesse qu’avec la destruction totale 
des maisons.” T, iii, p, 104. This remark may perhaps apply more particularly 
to the city of Canton, where the jealousy of European interference is excessive. 

105^. Respecting these mouiids see Note lOlg. 


SECTION 
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SECTION VIII. 

When the Grand hJian reduced to his obedience the province of BOOK II. 
which until that time had been one kingdom, he thought proper chaplxviii 
to divide it into nine parts, over each of which he appointed a king secAViii. 
or viceroy, who should act as supreme governor of that division, and 
administer justice to the people.^®®'^ These make a yearly report to 
commissioners acting for his majesty, of the amount of the revenue, 
as well as of every other matter pertaining to their jurisdiction. Upon 
the third year they are changed, as are all other public officers.^®®® One 
of these nine viceroys resides and holds his court in the city of Kirusai, 
and has authority over more than an hundred and forty cities and towns, 
all laige and rich.^®®® Nor is this number to be wondered at, consider- 
ing that in the whole of the province of Manji there are no fewer than 
twelve hundred, containing a large population of industrious and wealthy 
inhabitants.^®®’’ In each of these, according to its size and other cir- 
cumstances, his majesty keeps a garrison, consisting, in some places, erf" 
a thousand, in others of ten or twenty thoui^nd men, accordingly as 
he judges the city to be, in its own population, more or less powerful.^®®® 

It is not to be understood that all these troops are Tartars. Oh the 
contrary they are chiefly natives of the province of KataiaP^^ The 
Tartars are universally horsemen, and cavalry cannot be quartered 
about those cities which stand in the low, marshy parts of the province, 
but only in firm, dry situations, where such troops can be properly 
exercised.^®®® To the former he sends Kataians, and such men of the 
province of Maiyi as appear to have a military turn ; for it is his 
practice to make an annual selection amongst all his subjects, of such 
as are best qualified to bear arms j and these he enrolls to serve in his 
numerous garrisons, that may be consideied as so many armies. But 
the soldiers drawn from the province of Maryi he does not employ in 
the duty of their native cities, on Hie contiary, he marches them to 
others at the distance of perhaps twenty days journey, where they arfe 
continued for four or five years, at the expiration of which they are 
allowed to return to their homes, and others are sent to replace 
them. This regulation applies equally to the Kataians.^®®* 1^6 greater 

part 
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BOOK II. part of the revenues of the cities, paid into the treasury of the Grand 
CHA^vm appropriated to the maintenance of these garrisons.i®®^ When 

5m! VIII, it happens that a city is in a state of rebellion (and it is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence for these people, actuated by some sudden exasperation, 
or when intoxicated, to murder their governors), a part of the garrison 
of a neighbouring city is immediately dispatched with orders to destroy 
the place where such guilty excesses have been committed ; whereas 
it would be a tedious operation to send an army from another province, 
that might be two months on its march. For such purposes the city of 
Kin-sai constantly supports a garrison of thirty thousand soldiers ; and 
the smallest number stationed at any place is one thousand.^®®* 


NOTES. 

1053. There is reason to believe that the boundaries of the several provinces 
were not, in former times, exactly the same as we find them at present. Generally, 
however, these nine parts into which Manji^ or southern China, was divided, 
may be considered as the provinces of Kiang-nan^ Kiang-si^ Che-hiang^ Fo-kkn^ 
Kuan4ongy Kuang-si^ Koei-cheu^ Hu-kuang^ and Ho-mn^ Kataia or Khatdi 
appears to have consisted of Pe<he4ij Shan4ung^ Shansi^ and the eastern 
part of Shen-si. The remaining provinces of the fifteen, namely Se~chuen and 
Yun-nartj as well as the western portion of Shensi^ had been but imperfectly sub- 
dued by the Chinese emperors, and seem not to have belonged, in our author’s 
time, to either of the two grand divisions. 

1054. The great officer or mandarin here styled a king (re), or, more properly, 

viceroy, is by the Chinese termed tsong4u ; of whom there are eleven throughout 
the empire; some of them having jurisdiction over more than one province. The 
proper governor of each province is named whom the missionaries fre- 

quently style the viceroy, although avowedly subordinate to the former. 

1055. Les mandarins” says De Guignes sont changes tous les trois ans.” 
T. ii, p. 455. De trois en trois ans” says Du Halde on fait une revue 

generate de tous les mandarins de I’empire.” T. ii, p. 39. Les trois annees 
de son employ estant achevees ” says P. Magalhanes il fut ^eve a la charge 
de mandarin d’une ville du premier ordre.” P. 250. 


1056. This 
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1056. This number much exceeds what is allotted to the jurisdiction of anj of 
the great cities at the present day ; but it must be'considered that Hang^cheu^fu had 
then recently been the capital of the proper Chinese empire, and its municipal 
influence might not have been brought down to the level of other provincial 
cities. 


BOOK IL 

GHAP.LXVIiL 
SecL ¥1!!, 

Notes. 


1057. According to Du Halde’s list the nine provinces of the south-eastern part 
of China, enumerated in Note 1053, contain 101 cities of the first class, 84 of the 
second, and 625 of the third, making together 810 cities; independently of any 
portions of Yun-nan or Se^chuen that might then have belonged to the kingdom of 
ManjL This, it will be seen, does not fall very far short of our author's state- 
ment, who might, besides, have intended to include some populous towns of the 
fourth order. With respect to those of the third, Du Halde observes : Quand 

on parle de Men ou villa du troisierae ordre, il ne faut pas s’imaginer que ce 
soit un district de pen d’etendue : il y a tel Men qui a 60, 70, et m^me 80 
lieues de circuit, et que paye a Fempereur plusieurs millions de tribut.” T. i, 
p. 2. P. Le Compte makes the number of cities more considerable than Du 
Halde: “ On les divise ordinairement ” he observes en trois ordres. Dans le 
premier, il y en a plus de 160 ; dans le second 270, et dans le troisidme, pres 
de 1200 ; sans compter SOO autres villas murees qu’on met hors de rang, quoy 
qu’elles soient presque toutes fort peupyes et qu’on y fasse un grand commerce.” 
T. i, p. 118. This seems to exceed also the enumeration of our author; but it 
must be recollected that the latter speaks of Manji only, which excludes the three 
northern provinces of China. 

1058. On compte” says the same writer plus de dix-huit mille mandarins 
“ de guerre (military officers of a certain rank) et plus de sept cens mille soldats 

r^pandus dans toutes les provinces.” Of these, a great proportion must be 
regarded in the light of militia or landwehr; but whatever their numbers may 
have been in the last or the preceding century, it is obvious that in the reign of 
Kubldl^ by whom the whole country was subdued ahd held in obedience by force 
of arms, the number of troops must have been prodigiously greater. 

1059. Les trois provinces septentrionales donnent beaucoup de soldats pour le 
service de Fempereur.” P. 44. 

1060. Our author’s perfect acquaintance with the local circumstances of this 
part of China is evinced by the observation in the text, A country intersec^d by 
canals, and causeways over marshes, is obviously unfit for the opera^ons of 
cavalry. 

3 Z 


1061. Here 
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BOOK II. 1061. Here we find a striking instance of a departure, in the modern military 
„„ , r73,rTtT institutions of these people, from the system of Kublai, which was founded on 

C/H«Alr«Xiiv V ilJ^ ^ *1 i>i***i** • 1 

extensive experience m the art ot disciplining armies, and a deeper know- 
Notes. ledge of mankind. Corame la Chine jouit d’une paix profonde, I’etat de soldat 
dans ce pays ” De Guignes observes expose a peu de dangers; il est mBme 
lucratif, et par consequent recherche. Les soldats sont enroles dans les pro- 
vincas ou ils sont nes, et attaches aux corps quiy resident. Ces corps ne changent 
jamais de garnison : le gouvernement pense que I’officier et le soldat vivant 
ainsi aupr^s de leurs families^, et ne lesperdant point de vue, combattront avec 
plus de courage pour les defendre, si I’occasion s’en presente.” T. iii, p. 15. 
See also Du Halde, t. ii, p. 44, The change of sjstem is more likely to have been 
produced by the facility of this enrolment, the comparatively small expence of 
such local corpsj and the want of energy in the government, than by the motives 
wliich M. De Guignes has assigned. 

1062. Une grande partie des deniers iraperiaux ” says Du Halde se consu- 
ment dans les provincesj par les pensions, le payement des troupes, les 
ouvrages publics, &c. Le surplus est porte a Peking.” P. 16. 

1063. Ces troupes ” observes the same writer ne servent gu^res, sur tout 
depuis que la Tartarie est soumise, qu’a pr6venir les revokes des peuples, ou 
k appaiser les premiers mouvemens qui s’eleveroient dans une ville, ou dans 

“ uqe province.” P. 45. 

1064. That it should be found necessary to station an army of that number of 
me% in or near the populous capital of a newly conquered empire, is by no means 
improbable; nor that a thousand men should, at that period, have constituted the 
ordinarjy garrison of cities of the first <Sy second class ; however deficient of troops 
they may be found (according to some travellers) at the present time. In the 
seventeenth century, as we are told by P. Le Comte, the garrison of Hang<heu 
consisted of ten thousand men, of whom three thousand wore Chinese. T. i, 
p. 129. 

4 


SECTION IX. 

IX. It now remains to speak of a very fine palace that was formerly the 
residence of king whose ancestors endbsed with high walls 

an extent of ground ten miles in compass and divided it into three parts. 
That in the centre was entered by a lofty portal, on each side of which 

was 
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was a magnificent colonnade, on a flat terrace, the roofs of which were BOOK II. 
supported by rows of pillars highly ornamented with the most beautiful cHApi^vui. 
azure and gold. The colonnade opposite to the entrance, at the further sect. ix. 
side of the court, was still grander than the others, its roof being richly 
adorned, the pillars gilt, and the walls on the inner side ornamented 
with exquisite paintings representing the histories of former kings.^°®® 

Here, annually, upon certain days consecrated to the service of their 
idols, king Fanfur was accustomed to hold his court, and to entertain 
at a feast his principal nobles, the chief magistrates, and the opulent 
citizens of Kin-sai. Under these colonnades might be seen, at one 
time, ten thousand persons suitably accommodated at table. This 
festival lasted ten or twelve days, and the magnificence displayed on 
the occasion, in silks, gold, and precious stones, exceeded all imagina* 
tion ; for every guest, with a spirit of emulation, endeavoured to exhibit 
as much finery as his circumstances would possibly allow. Behind the 
colonnade last mentioned, or that which fronted the grand portal, there 
was a wall, with a passage, that divided this exterior court of the palace, 
from an interior court, which formed a kind of large cloister, with its 
rows of pillars sustaining a portico that surrounded it, and led to various 
apartments for the use of the king and queen. These pillars were orna- 
mented in a similar manner, as were also the walls. From this cloister 
you entered a covered passage or corridor, six paces in width, and of 
such a length as to reach to the margin of the lake. On each side of 
this there were corresponding entrances to ten courts, in the form of 
long cloisters, surrounded by their porticos, and each cloister or court 
had fifty apartments, with their respective gardens, the residence of a 
thousand young women, whom the king retained in his service.^®®^ 
Accompanied sometimes by his queen, and on other occasions by a 
party of these females, it was his custom to take amusement on the 
lake, in barges covered with silk, and to visit the idol temples on its 
borders. The other two divisions of this seraglio were laid out in 
groves, pieces of water, beautiful gardens stored with fruit-trees, mid 
also enclosures for all sorts of animals that are the objects of spprt, such 
as antelopes, deer, stags, hares, and rabbits. Here likewise the king 
amused himself, in company with his damsels, some in csuMagm and 
some on horseback. No male person w^ allowcai to be of these parties, 

3 Z 2 but 
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BOOK II. but on the other hand, the females were practised in the art of coursing 
cHAP^viii. dogs, and pursuing the animals that have been mentioned. When 
Sect IX. fatigued with these exercises, they retired into the groves on the banks 
of the lake, and there quitting their dresses, rushed into the water in 
a state of nudity, sportively swimming about, some in one direction 
and some in another, whilst the king remained a spectator of the exhi- 
bition. After this they returned to the palace. Sometimes he ordered 
his repast to be provided in one of these groves, where the foliage of 
lofty trees afforded a thick shade, and was there waited upon by the 
same damsels. Thus was his time consumed amidst the enervating 
charms of his women, and in profound ignorance of whatever related 
to martial concerns, the consequence of which was, that his depraved 
habits and his pusillanimity enabled the Grand khan to deprive him of 
his splendid possessions, and to expel him with ignominy from his 
throne as has been already stated.^®®® All these particulars were 
communicated to me, when I was in that city, by a rich merchant of 
Kin-sai, then very old, who had been a confidential servant of king 
Fanfur, and was acquainted with every circumstance of his life.^®^® 
Having known the palace in its original state, he was desirous of con- 
ducting me to view it. Being at present the residence of the Grand 
khan's viceroy, the colonnades are preserved in the style in which they 
had formerly subsisted, but the chambers of the females had been suf- 
fered to go to ruin, and the foundations only were visible. The wall 
likewise that enclosed the park and gardens was fallen to decay, and 
neither animals nor trees were any longer to be found there.^®^! 


NOTES. 

1065. Respecting this title (a corruption of the Arabic word Faghjur j ) 
applied by the Mungals to the monarchs of Southern China, see Note 935. 

1066. The plans of Chinese palaces seem nearly to resemble each other, 
and particularly in respect to this kind of court, on a raised terrace, in front of 
the principal part of the building, where those persons assemble, whose rank 
entitles them to the privilege of paying their compliments to the sovereign. In 
the “ Gezandtschaft ” of Nieuhof (p. 172) will be found a representation of the 

anterior 
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anterior court of the palace of Peking, which Van Braam commends for its fide- 
lity. The hotel or palace of a great officer of state or wealth} individual seems 
to be built upon the same plan and decorated in the same manner. Elle est 
“ toujours precedee” says De Guignes d’une grande cour od logent les por- 
tiers, et qui est entouree de galeries et d’un grand peristyle dont le toit est 
soutenu par des colonnes . . . Cette cour est fermee par trois grandes portes en 
bois . , . Apr^s ces trois portes on trouve une autre cour . . . et enfin une troisieme 
cour qui fait face k Fappartement principal . . . Get appartement compose de 
plusieurs pieces, donne par derriere sur les jardins, et communique par des 
galeries avec celui des femmes.” T. ii, p. 176. Par les mots colonnes et ga- 
levies ” the same writer observes il ne faut pas entendre des colonnes on des 
“ galeries, dans le style Grec; le vrai mot, celui qui convient le mieux la 
colonne Chi noise, c’est pilier^ puisque son diara^tre est toujours le mdme dans 
toute sa longueur.” P. 173. “ Some of the walls” says Staunton were 

covered with paintings, representing the pleasures of the chase in Tartary.” 
P. 242. 


BOOK IL 

CHAP.LXVIII. 
Sect, IX, 

Notes. 


1067. “ Avant que les Tartares se fussent empares de I’empire” says De 
Guignes certains empereurs Chinois ont eu jusqu’a dix mille femmes.” T. ii, 
p. 284. 

1068. Les debauches ausquelles cet erapereur s’abandonna, lui furent funestes, 

eta son empire.” Du Halde, t. i, p. 492. 

1069. See Chap. Iv of this Boob, and Note 943. 

1070. Tu4song^ the faghfur or emperor of the Song^ here alluded to, having 
ceased to reign in 1274, and the Polo family having quitted China in or about 
the year 1291, our author might well have conversed with the domestics of that 
prince, and particularly whilst he held the government of Yang^heu^ in the ad- 
joining province. 

1071. Les jardins que nous avons vus aupres du lac Sydiou^ a Hang-tcheou* 
“ fou^ ont du dtre tr^&'beaux lorsqu’ils etoient en bon etat; mais, comme je Pai 

dit plus haut, les ouvrages des Chinois clemandent un entretien continue!, et 

pour peu qu’on les neglige, ils sont bientdt detruits.” De Guignes, t, ii, p. 194* 


SECTION 
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SECTION X. 

BOOK 11. At the distance of twenty-five miles from this city, in a direction to 

CHA^vni. the northward of east, lies the sea, near to which is a town named Gan- 
sect. X, jpM, where there is an extremely fine port, frequented by all the ships 
that bring merchandize from India.^®^^ Xhe river that flows past the 
city of Kin~sai forms this port, at the place where it falls into the sea. 
Boats are continually employed in the conveyance of goods up and down 
the river, and those intended for exportation are there put on board of 
ships bound to various parts of India and of Kataia. 

Marco Polo happening to be in the city of Kin-sai, at the time of 
making the annual report to his majesty’s commissioners of the amount 
of revenue and the number of inhabitants, had an opportunity of ob- 
serving that the latter were registered at one hundred and sixty tomans 
of fire-places, that is to say, of families dwelling under the same roof, 
and as a toman is ten thousand, it follows that the whole city must have 
contained one million six hundred thousand families amongst which 
multitude of people there was only one church of Nestorian Christians. 
Every father of a family, or housekeeper, is required to affix a writing to 
the door of his house specifying the name of each individual of his family, 
whether male or female ; as well as the number of his horses. When 
any person dies or leaves the dwelling, the name is struck out, and upon 
the occasion of a birth it is added to the list. By these means the great 
officers of the province and governors of the cities are at all times ac- 
quainted with the exact number of the inhabitants The same regula- 
tion is observed throughout the province of Kataia as well as of 
Manji)-^'^^ In like manner all the keepers of inns and public hotels in- 
scribe in a book the names of those who take up their occasional abode 
with them, particularising the day and the hour of their arrival and de- 
parture 5 a copy of which is transmitted daily to those magistrates who 
have been spoken of as stationed in the market-squares It is a custom 
in the province of Manji, with the indigent class of the people, who 
are unable to support their families, to sell their children to the rich, in 
order that they may be fed and brought up in a better manner than their 
own poverty would admit.^®^® 


NOTES 
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NOTES. 

1072, Gan-pUy here described as the seaport of Kin-mi or Hang-cheu^ answers 
to the port of Ning-po^ situated on a river the entrance of which is sheltered bv 
the is^iids of Chu-san^ where H. M. ship Lion and the East India Company’s 
ship limdostan lay, in the year 1793. To those islands Captain Macintosh who 
had accompanied Lord Macartney, proceeded from Hang-cheu-fu^ to rejoin his 
ship ; parsing through Nmg-po in his route. 

“ iVi/?g-po, que les Europeans ont appelle Liam-po ” says Du Halde est un 
tres-bon port sur la mer orientale de la Chine.” “ A dix-huit on vingt lieues de 
Nmg-po (Ians la mer, est une isle nomiiKje Tcheou-chan. Le port est tres-bon, 
mais pen commode pour le commerce, C’est ou les Anglois abord^rent par 
hazard la premiere fois n’ayant pu demeler ni trouver le chemin de Ning-po^ 
parmi toutes les isles de cette c6te.” P. 177. Sur la vaste etendue des cdtes 
de la Chuie, trois ports seulement, savoir, Quanton, £inou\, Ning-po, exp6- 
dient pour les pays etrangers.” De Guignes, t. iii, p. SOL \t this port it was 
that P. le Comte and the other French missionaries, m the year 1687, arrived in 
China, and from Nmpo^ as he writes the name, they proceeded directly to Hum^ 
tcheou^ the capital of the province. By the expression of all the ships that 
bring merchandise from India” must be understood, all that were bound to 
that part of China. 

1073. This statement of the number of families in Hang-cheu^ even admitting 
that the suburbs are meant to be included, appears excessive; but it is unfair to 
measure the population of an ancient capital of China, by the standard of a 
modern city. Yet Staunton observes that its population is indeed immense ; 

and IS supposed to be not very much interior to that of Pekin,” which he com- 
putes at about three millions; remarking, at the same time, that few of the cir- 
cumstances take place in the metropolis of China, which contribute to the aggran- 
dizement of other capitals ; Pekin being merely the seat of government of the 
empire. It is neither a port nor a place of inland trade or manufacture, and 
forms no rendezvous for pleasure and dissipation, P. 1^9, 439. The former, on 
the other hand, possessed these advantages in an eminent degree. 

In the Basle edition the number of families stated at six; hundred tho^nd 
only, which would give a population of aboqt three millions ; but in the apper 
Latin and the Berlin and B. M. manuscripts the enumeration corresponds yvith 
Ramu^o’s text. Upon the whole it is to be presumed that our author was mtsira, 
as others have been since his days, by exaggerated afcckhtnts recteited flora the 
oatives. Thefe»ia« of the Tartars and Persians,' it sife^'be dfeserred, is eqoivar 

lent 
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CHAP.LXVIH. 
SeoU X. 
Notes, 


lent to the mn or wan of the Chinese^ and large numbers are expressed, by the 
latter, in multiples of ten thousand, exactly in the manner he has stated. 

1074. It does not appear in the writings either of the missionaries or of modern 
travellers, that mention is made of such lists of the inhabitants being affixed (at 
stated periods we may presume) on the outside of houses ; but I have the verbal 
assurance of Mr. Reeves, who resided many years in China and is lately returned 
to that country (of whose authority 1 have already availed myself in Note 980), 
that the regulation exists at the present day : to which he added his opinion that 
it was established not merely on account of the facility it gives to the officers of 
revenue and police, but from a regard to delicacy, that there might be no pre- 
tence for intrusion into the apartments of the females; 


1075. Les famines et la misere ’’ observes De Guignes forcerent dans la 
suite les parens a vendre leurs enfans, et etablirent ce droit funeste, qu’un pdre 
peut engager son fils et meme le vendre. Mais, si Tinfortune est souvent la 
cause de cet acte denature, I’interet Test encore bien davantage ; et I’on ne 
trouve beaucoup de petites filles a vendre, que parce qu’il se rencontre un 
“ grand nombre d’acheteurs.” Pendant notre voyage k Peking, un de nos 
domestiques Chinois ayant achete un petit gargon, remit quelque argent au 
p^re, et fit un ecrit par lequel il s’engageoit a nourrir et k habiller I’enfant ; le 
contrat termine il Fappela son fr^re, et le traita comrae s’il I’eut ete reelle- 
“ ment.’’ T. ii, p. 293-3. In the part of the country of which our author is here 
treating it has at all periods been a prevalent custom to educate young females 
with every kind of meretricious accomplishment, for the purpose of disposing of 
them to rich debauchees. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

Of the Revenues of the Grand khan. 

CHAP, LXIX. We shall now speak of the revenue which the Grand khan draws from 
the city of Kin-sai and the places within its jurisdiction, constituting the 
ninth division or kingdom of ManjL In the first place, upon salt, the 
most productive article, he levies a yearly duty of eighty tomans of 
gold, each toman being eighty thousand saggij and each saggio fully 

equal 
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equal to a gold florin, and consequently amounting to six millions four BOOK ir. 
hundred thousand ducats.^®^® This vast produce is occasioned by the chapTxix. 
vicinity of the province to the sea, and the number of salt lakes or 
marshes in which, during the heat of summer, the water becomes 
crystallized, and from whence a quantity of salt is taken, sufiicient for 
the supply of five of the other divisions of the province-i®^^ There is here 
cultivated and manufactured a large quantity of sugar,i®^® which pays, as 
do all other groceries, three and one-third per cent. The same is also 
levied upon the wine or fermented liquor made of rice- The twelve 
classes of artisans, of whom we have already spoken, as having each a 
thousand shops, and also the merchants, as well those who import the 
goods into the city, in the first instance, as those who carry them from 
thence to the interior, or who export them by sea, pay, in like manner, 
a duty of three and one -third per cent. ; but goods coming by sea from 
distant countries and regions, such as from India, pay ten per cent. 

So likewise all native articles of the country, as cattle, the vegetable 
produce of the soil, and silk, pay a tithe to the king.^®^^ The account 
being made up in the presence of Marco Polo, he had an opportunity 
of seeing that the revenue of his majesty, exclusively of that arising 
from salt, already stated, amounting in the year to the sum of two 
hundred and ten tomans (each toman being eighty thousand saggi of 
gold), or sixteen million eight hundred thousand ducats.^®®® 


NOTES. 

1076. Estimating the gold ducat of Venice at ten shillings English (for the 
sake of round numbers) this revenue derived from the article of salt would 
amount to the sum of .^3,200,000 which may be thought excessive, as applying, not 
to the empire at large, but to that portion of China of which Hang-chev-fu was 
the capital. It must, however, bo cousidered that all the northern provinces, as 
well as those of the interior, are supplied from the south-eastern parts of the 
coast, and that the quantity exported from the places of manufacture must conse- 
quently be enormous. One half of the duties upon articles of produce is under- 
stood to be paid in kind, and we are informed that the stock of salt collected upon 
government account at Tien-sing on the Pe-ho, was calculated by the gentlemen 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy, at three millions of ba^s or six hundred millions 

4 A of 
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BOOK II. of pounds weight. Vol. ii, p. 21. The gabelle or revenue from salt, in Francey 

about the year 1780, is stated by M. Necker to have been 54, 000, 000 livres, or 

CHAP.LXIX. ^g^g5o,000. 

Notes. 

1077. Sea salt is produced by a similar process of solar evaporation^ in many of 
the southern parts of Europe, as well as on the coasts of India. 

1078. The vallies along the river” says Staunton, speaking of that which 
flows by Ilang-cheu-fu were cultivated chiefly in sugar-canes, then almost ripe 

and about eight feet high.” T. ii, p. 460. 

1079. L’irnpot ” says De Guignes est le dixieme de revaluation des terres.” 
Tons ceux qui ont parle des revenus de la Chine, disent positivement qu’on 
preleve un second dixi<^nie sur la recolte du rizj dans la province de Quan-tongJ^ 

T. iii, p. 90. It appears that the grand revenue of China has at some periods 
arisen from a capitation tax, and at others from an impost on the produce of the 
land. II est a propos d’observer ” says the same writer que Fetat des 
revenus a Fepoque dont les missionnaires ont parle, ne doit plus 6tre le m6me 
pour le temps actual, le mode de perception ayant 6te change sous I’empereur 
Yong4ddngy qui fit substituerla taille ou impot sur les terres a la capitation.” 
P. 87. When that country was visited by the Arabian travellers of the ninth 
century, the capitation existed. 

1080. This sum is equal to ^8,400,000 of our money, and the aggregate to 
1 1,600,000 : an amount which the revenues and expences of our own country, 

in recent times, have taught us to consider as almost insignificant ; and yet it was 
for such statements that our author’s countrymen and co temporaries, who deemed 
them fabulous, were pleased to bestow upon him the title of Messer Millioni. 

In the attempts that have been made to ascertain the modern revenue of the 
emperors of China (but which affords no adequate criterion for judging of that 
of Kubldi ) , we find a remarkable discordance between the calculations of 
different writers ; for whilst the Account of Lord Macartney’s embassy, on the 
authority of a respectable Chinese magistrate, makes it to amount to sixty-six 
millions of our money, M. De Guignes, who accompanied the Dutch embassy, 
states the total at seven hundred and ten millions of livres or about thirty mil- 
lions sterling. The former estimate, it must be observed, derives strength from 
the testimony of Du Halde, who says : En supputant tous ee que I’empereur 
(Kang-hi) per^oit, et le reduisant a nos livres de France, tous ses revenus 
ordinaires sont estimees d’environ deux cens millions de taels. Un tael est une 
once (Chinoise) d’argent qui vaut cent sols de notre monnoye valeur intrin- 
sique.” T. ii, p. 15. The current value of the tail is six shillings and eight 

pence- 
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pence or one*tIiird of a pound sterling^, and consequently the sum here stated is BOOK IL 
about sixtj-six millions of English money. It is not, however, my intention to 
controvert the probability of some exaggeration on the part of the Chinese LXiX. 

authorities; but it ill be thought a coincidence not a little remarkable, that for 
the year 1816, the total nett revenue of Great Britain, exclusively of Ireland and 
the Indian dependencies, amounted to the sum of c£66,292,135. 


CHAPTER LXX- 

Of the city of Ta-ptn-^zu* 

Leaving the city of Kin-sat and travelling one day’s journey towards chap. lxx. 
the south-east, continually passing houses, villas, and delightful gardens, 
where every kind of vegetable is produced in abundance, you arrive at 
the city of Ta-pin-zu^ which belongs to the jurisdiction of Kin^sai}^^^ 

Tthe inhabitants worship idols, use paper money, burn the bodies of 
their dead, are subjects of the Grand khan, and gain their subsistence 
by trade and manual arts. This place not demanding any more particu- 
lar notice, we shall proceed to speak of the city of Uguiu. 


NOTES. 

1081. No name resembling the Tapin-‘%u of our text or the Tampingui of the 
Latin versions presents itself, at the distance of one day’s journey, in a southerly 
direction, from Hang-ckeufu^ nor could it under those circumstances be a place 
of more importance than the second rank of cities. P. Magalhanes (p. 10) asserts 
without hesitation that it is intended for Tai-pingfu in the province of Nan-^Mng or 
Kiang-mn ; but however unexceptionable the agreement in sound may be, the 
situation of the latter, to the north-west of Hangchru, presents a formidable 
difficulty, which cannot otherwise be resolved than by supposing that liberties 
have been taken with our author’s words, and that places which he has thought 
proper to notice, although lying out of the direct road, have been forced by his 
translators into the line of an itinerary, to which he never professes to adhere. 
This remark will be found to apply equally to the city spoken of in the next 
chapter. 
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BOOK 11. 

CHAP. LXXt. 


CHAPTER LXXT. 

Of the city of Uguiu, 

From Ta-pin^m travelling three days towards the south-east, you come 
to the city of and still further, in the same direction, two 

days journey, you pass in continual succession, so many towns, castles, 
and other inhabited places, and such is their vicinity to each other, that 
to a stranger they have the appearance of one extended city. All of 
them are dependent upon Kin-sai. The people are idolaters, and the 
country supplies the necessaries of life in great abundance. Here are 
found canes of greater bulk and length than those already noticed, being 
four spans in girt and fifteen paces long.^®®^ 


NOTES. 

1082. The name of U-guiu or U-giu, which is Xl-gUiin the Italian epitomes, but 
is omitted in the Basle edition, has an obvious affinity to that of Hu-cheu on the 
bank of the lake Tai, not far from Hang<heu, but like Tai-ping is situated in a 
direction opposite to that of south-east, as expressed in the text. “ Elle passe ” 
says P. Martini pour une des plus gi'andes et florissantes villes pour le negoce 
“ et pour ses richesses, considerable pour la splendeur et magnificence de ses 
“ bastimens, pour la beaute de ses campagnes, de ses eaux, &c.” P. 143. 

1083. Hu-cheu and the places subsequently mentioned being surrounded by a 
low country, and situated in a warm climate, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
bamboo cane should there be found in abundance and perfection, and accordingly 
Du Halde says ; “ Le Tche-kiang en est plus fourni qu’aucune autre province. 
“ II y en a des forSts entidres.” T. i, p. 174. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

Of the cities of Gen-gui, Zen-gian, and Gie-zcu 

PeocEeding further two days journey ia the same direction, you reach 
the town of Gen-guif''^’^ and still advancing to the south-east you never 
cease to meet with towns full of inhabitants, who are employed at their 
trades and cultivate the soil. In this part of the province of Manfi 
there are not any sheep to be seen, but many oxen, cows, bufialoes, 
and goats, and of swine a vast number.^®®* At the end of the fourth 
day you arrive at the city of Zen-gian, built upon a hill that stands. in- 
sulated in the river, which by dividing itself into two branches appears 
to embrace it. These streams take opposite directions, one of them 
pursuing its course to the south-east and the other to the north- 
west.i®®® The cities last mentioned are likewise under the dominion of 
his majesty, and dependent upon Kin-sai. The people worship idols 
and subsist by trade. There is in the country abundance of game, both 
beasts and birds. Proceeding further, three days journey, you reach 
the large and noble city of Gie-za, which is the last within the jurisdic- 
tion of Kin-sai}^^’^ Having passed this city, you enter upon another 
kingdom or viceroyalty of Manft, named Kon-cha. 


NOTES. 

1084. Gen-gui, which in the B. M. and Berlin manuscripts is written Cheu-gui, 
appears to be the Tchu-ki of Du Halde’s map, a town of the third order. From 
the mention of this place it may be inferred that our author’s journey was not 
prosecuted (as were those of the English and Dutch embassies, in returning from 
Peking to Canton, by Hang-cheu-fu) against the stream of the river, but by land 
from town to town, as these happened to lie more or less directly in his way to 
the southern provinces. 

1085. In the journals of our modern travellers, as well as in the writings of the 
missionaries, we find repeated remarks on the paucity of sheep and abundance of 
pork in this part of China. Les terres de cette province ” says Du Halde,, 

speaking 
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BOOK ir. 

CHAP.LXXII. 

Notes. 


speaking of Leao4ong nourrissent degiands troupeaux deboeufset demoutonsj 
ce qu’on ne voit presque point dans les provinces de la Chine.” T. ivj p. 5. 
On some small spots ” says Staunton, when passing through a northern province, 
a few sheep are fed.” P. 361. La viande la plus ordinaire, et dont on fait 
une grande consommation ” say De Guignes est celle de cochon.” Le 
mouton est ties-bon ; il est commun dans les provinces septentrionales ; mais il 
est fort cher a Canton. Le boeuf est excellent a Warapou.” T. ii, p. 276, In 
passing the part of the country of which we are now speaking, the same writer 
says: Nous apergumes des bufHes et des vaches, mais en petit^ nombre.” T. 

ii, p. 90. J’ai observe aussi” says Van Braain que les pourceaux de cette 
partie {Ktang-si) different absolument de ceux de Quang-tong.'^^ T. i, p. 93. 


1086. ThatZen-gian which in the early Italian epitome is Emn-giari and in the 
early Latin, Cyangxj^ was intended for the city of Yen<lieu (called also Ntan-cheu) 
will hardly admit of a doubt ; the names approaching as near as the usual cor- 
ruptions of the syllable cheu or giu can be expected to allow. With respect to 
local circumstances it must be admitted, that the modern city is not built upon a 
hill, but at the foot of high mountains and just at the meeting (which in ascend- 
ing rivers is often termed the branching) of two streams that contribute to form 
i\\e Tskn4ang-kiang. Its position is thus desciibed b\ Van Bi^aam: A quatre 
heures nous nous sommes trouves en face de la ville de Ym4cheon^fou^ oh nous 
nous sommes arre^tes. . .La ville est assez grande et bien batie. . .Elle est situee 
dans une grande vallee entierement entouree de montagnes, et a, le long de son 
cote ouest, larmere qui s''y separe en deux hranches. Son raur d’enceinte passe, 
en divers points, dans des endroits ou les montagnes sont moins elevees. . . 
Precisement en face de la ville, sur une haute colline. . .est une haute tour 
hexagone a sept etages. . .A six heures nous avons poursuivi notre route en 
prenant la branche meridionale de la riviere.” T. ii, p. 188-90, 


1087. This name of Gie-%a^ or, as il appears in the other versions, En-giu and 
Cn-guij belongs evidently to the city of Kiucheu^ situated as it is, at the south- 
western extremity of the province of Che-hang^ on the border of a distinct 
viceroyalty, and in the usual, perhaps the only route to the provinces of EoMen 
and Kuangdong, Cette ville de Kiu^cheu ” observes P. Martini est une des 
plus meridionaies de cette province ; e’est pourquoy M. Polo la met la derniere 
de la province de Quin-suV^ P. 145. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 

Of the hingdom or >oiceroyalty of Kon-cha, and its capital city named 

Fu-giu. 

Upon leaving the last city of the kingdom or viceroyalty of Kin-sat, BOOK II. 
named Gie-za, you enter that of Kon-cha,^^^ the principal city of which cHAP,Lxxni. 
is named Fic-gm.'^^^^ In the course of six days journey through this 
country, in a south-east direction, over hills and along vallies,^*^® you 
continually pass towns and villages, where the necessaries of life are in 
abundance, and there is much field-sport, particularly of birds- The 
people are idolaters, the-^ubjects of the Ga-and khan, and are engaged 
in commerce. In these parts there are tigers of great size and strength. 

Ginger and also galangal are produced in large quantities, as well 
as other drugs.^®®^ For money equal in value to a Venetian silver groat 
you may have eighty pounds weight of fresh ginger ; so common is its 
growth. There is also a vegetable which has all the properties of the 
true satfron, as well the smell as the colour, and yet it is not really saf- 
fron. It is held in great estimation, and being an ingredient in all their 
dishes, it bears, on that account a high price.^®®* 

The people in this part of the country are addicted to eating human 
flesh, esteeming it more delicate than any other; provided the death of 
the person has not been occasioned by disease. When they advance to 
combat they throw loose their hair about their ears, and they paint their 
faces of a bright blue colour. They arm themselves with lances and 
swords, and all march on foot excepting their chief, who rides on horse- 
back. They are a most savage race of men, insomuch that when they 
slay their enemies in battle, they are anxious to drink their liood» 
and afterwards they devour their flesh. Leaving thb subject we shall 
BOW speak of the city of Kue-lmfo, 


NOTE& 
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Notes. 


NOTES. 

1088. Kon<lia or Kon-ka as an Italian would pronounce the word^ which fe 
Kon<haj/ in the earlj Latin version and Ton:ui in the Italian epitome, seems to 
have been the name of a viceroyaltj that included the provinces of Fo^kkn^ 
Kiang-si^ and Kmng4ong; but at the present daj, Che-kiang and ih-Afc /2 are 
governed by one viceroy or isong4u^ as Kiiang-totig and Kiang-si are by another. 

1089. The Fugiu of our author is the city of Fu<fieu-fu^ the capital of the 
province of Fo-kien* It is here mentioned incidentally, and not as lying in the 
direction of his route, but it appears to he the city afterwards described in 
chapter Ixxvi. 

1090. These hills or, more properly, mountains, constitute the chain which 
separates the province of Che-kiang from those ot*Kiang-si and Fo-kien, Le 

chemin ” sajs P. Martini est de trois journees, fort difficile et malaise a 

cause des montagnes.” P. 145. The distance from Kiu-cheu to the first con- 
siderable town on the south-western side of the mountains, may be considered as 
a jdprney of six days. 

1091. De Guignes, in his account of the articles exported from China, speaking 
of the galanga, says : C’est la racine noueuse d’une plante qui croit a pr^s de 

deux piedsde hauteur, etdontlesfeuillesressemblentacellesdumyrte.” T. iii, 
p. 254. It is remarkable that ginger (amomum zmziber) is not mentioned as a 
production of southern China, either bj Staunton or De Guignes ; and we are 
tempted to conjecture, either that some other plant is here meant, or that the 
passage (as is evidently the case with respect to the concluding paragraph of the 
chapter) belonged to the account of the eastern islands, and has been introduced 
into a wrong part of the work. The galanga of Java^ kampferia galanga (called 
by the Malays, materia medka. 

1092. If I am warranted in the conjecture (which will be found to gain strength, 
as we advance) that our author’s original notes have been transposed in this place, 
it will account for the circumstance of the article tea, the production of this part 
of China, and distinctly mentioned by the Arabian travellers of the ninth century, 
being here omitted in the enumeration of drugs. 

1093. By this yellow dye is indubitably meant the curcuma longa. Le tur- 

mfrick, on terra merita, ou curcuma” says De Guignes est appele en 

Chinois, cha'^kiang; il vient du Qmng4ong: cette racine est bonne pour la 

teintures 
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'' teinture : la plus longue est la meilleure.” T. iii, p. 264. But in China it is not 
commonly, if it is at all employed in cookery; whereas, amongst the Malays and 
other people of the eastern islands, it enters into the composition of every dish^ 
whilst it is by them equally applied to the purposes of a dye-stuff. 


BOOK li. 

CH.AP.LXXIH 

Kobe's. 


1094. Ill Book Chap. Ivi, will be found a passage similar to tliis, in substance^ 
where certain people of Tibet and Kashmir are represented as cannibals^ and 
which, in Note 474, I have endeavoured to shew, must rather have been intended 
to apply to the Batta people of Sumatra, amongst whom our author resided 
during several months, and with whose peculiar manners he must have been vtell 
acquainted. To suppose that this character belonged to the inhabitants of the 
most civilised, rich, and industrious part of China, would not only be incon- 
sistent with what is known of the country, but also with his own description of 
the people, whom he speaks of as devoted to all the arts of luxury, unhabituated 
to the use of arms, and in every respect the reverse of savages. With regard to 
the Battasy on the contrary, all travellers by whom they have been mentioned, 
attribute to them the practice of cannibalism, and under those circumstance* 
precisely, which are stated in the text. The custom of throwing loose the hair, 
upon the occasion of any desperate attack, is also strongly characteristic of these 
islanders. Auru h fra terra,’’ says Barbosa in his description of Sumatra 
(written in 1516), dove habitano huomini gentili che mangiano came humana, 
et principalmente di quelii che ammazzano nella guerra.” Ramusio, vol. i, fol. 
318-2. 

It is asserted indeed by the second of the two early Arabian travellers that the 
practice did exist in China. Cette cruaute” he says ‘Meur est permise selon 
les loix de leur religion, jusques \k mesme, qu’ils vendent de la chair humaine 
dansleurs places publiques,” Ancien. Relat. p, 55. His account however was 
written immediate! j after a civil war, in which (according to his information) one 
hundred and twenty thousand Mahometans and other foreigners were massacred ; 
and he may therefore be suspected of violent prejudice. The traveller who pre- 
ceded him and who saw the country under more favourable circumstances makes 
no allusion to such an atrocious custom. Upon the whole there is reason to sus- 
pect that not only what relates to it, but the whole of the passage beginning with 
the words : In these parts there are tigers of great size and strength ” and con- 
cluding with : and afterwards devour their flesh,” has been interpolated at this 
place, and ought to have been reserved for the Third Book. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Of the city of Kue-lin-ju. 

The journey of six days’ (mentioned in the preceding chapter) being 
accomplished, you arrive at the city of Kue-lin~fu, which is of consider- 
able size, and contains three very handsome bridges, upwards of an hun- 
dred paces in length, and eight paces in width.^®^^ The women of 
the place are very handsome, and live in a state of luxurious ease. 
There is much raw silh produced here, and it is manufactured into silk 
pieces of various sorts. Cottons are also woven, of coloured threads,^'*®® 
which are carried for sale to every part of the province of 
The people employ themselves extensively in commerce, and export 
quantities of ginger aud galangal.^®®* I have been told, but did not my- 
self see the animal, that there are found at this place a species of do- 
jnestic fowls which have no feathers, their skins being clothed with black 
hair, resembling the fur of cats.^®®® Such a sight must be extraordinary. 
They lay eggs like other fowls, and they are good to eat. The multi- 
tude of tigers renders travelling through the country dangerous, unless 
a number of persons go in company.^^®® 


NOTES. 

1095. From its position with respect to the road across the mountains, and other 
circumstances, there appears to be reason for agreeing in opinion with P. Martini, 
that this is the city of Kien-mngfu, in the province of Fokien. “ Elle estsitufe ” 
he says ‘‘ sur le bord oriental de la riviere de Min : elle c6de bien a sa capitale 
pour les marques de noblesse, mais non pas en grandeur. J ’ai deja fait voir 
“ que I’endroit oii Marco Polo I’a placee t^moigne assez que c’estoit sa Qiidin-fii. 
“ Cette ville a este fort ruinde dans ces derni^res guerres . . . Le feu et I’embrase- 
‘‘ ment n’ont pas epargne une 6glise que nostre Compagnie j avoit, n’y ayaut que 
“ ce beau pont qui est sur la riviere de Min qui ait este conservee de sa 
“ violence ... II y a aussi un autre pont magnifique qui se nomme cho-king ... si 
“ long qu’il y a dessus soixante et Ireize boutiques.” P. 157. It must at the 

same 
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same time be observed that the name of Qizei-Ung-fii belongs to the capital of ihe 
province of Kimng-n; but this lies at so great a distance from the places already 
mentioned, and is so entire!} unconnected with them, that it cannot be considered 
as the city here meant ; unless on the supposition that the accounts of interme- 
diate parts have been omitted. 

1096. The words of the text express no more than that the cotton received its 
colour in the yarn and not in the piece ; which would scarcely deserve notice as a 
peculiarity ; but the Nan-'icing cotton, which is known to be, in its raw state, of 
the colour it bears in the manufacture, may perhaps be that which is meant to be 
described. La toiie de Nam-Mng ” says Van Braam qu’on fabrique fort loin 

du lieu dll meme nom . . . est faite d’un coton roussatre. . . La couleur de la 
toiie de Nam-king est done naturelle, et point sujette a palir.” T. ii, p. 73. 

1097. La ville de Kien-ning ” says P. Martini est assez marchande; car 
toutes les denreesqui montent et descendent sur la riviere passent par la ; et lors 
qu’elles sent arrivees a la cite de Pu<limg^ on les debarque pour les faire 
porter. • .a trovers des montagnes qui sont fort hautes et de profondes vallees.” 

P. 158. 

1098. Respecting these productions, see Note 1091. 

1099. The account of this uncommon species of fowl appears to have been 
thought too incredible by some early translatofs ; for in the notes or various 
readings, in Muller’s edition, we find at this place the following remark : ^^Haesit 
“ autor MS. etiam in hac voce, cui itidem spatium reliquit.” P. 126. Yet the 
same breed, or one equally singular, is thus described by Du Halde : On y 

trouve ” he says, speaking of the province of Se~cJiuen de ces poules dont la 
laine est semblable a celle de brebis, qui sont fort petites, qui out les pieds 
courts, et qui plaisent infiniment aux dames Chinoises, lesquelles en eldvent 
par amusement.” T. i, p. 215. 

1100. On trouve dans ce pays ” says P. Martini, speaking of Che-Mang 
des tigres presque par tout, que Marco Polo de Venise appelle improprement 
des lions.” P. WO. 


BOOK IL 

CHAP.LXXIV. 

Notes. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

Of the city of Un-guen. 

BOOK II. Upon leaving the city of KueAin-fa and travelling three days, during 
CHAP T.yyv . which you are continually passing towns and castles, of which the in- 
habitants are idolaters, have silk in abundance, and export it in con- 
siderable quantities, you reach the city of Un-guen?-^^^ This place is 
remarkable for a great manufacture of sugar, which is sent from thence 
to the city of Kanbalu for the supply of the court.'^®^ Previously to 
its being brought under his majesty’s dominion, the natives were unac- 
quainted with the art of manufacturing sugar of a fine quality, and 
boiled it in such an imperfect manner, that when left to cool it remain- 
ed in the state of a dark-brown paste.^^®^ But at the time when this city 
became subject to his majesty’s government, there happened to be at 
the court some persons from Babylon^^®^ who were skilled in the process, 
and who, being sent thither, instructed the inhabitants in the mode of 
refining the sugar by means of the ashes of certain woods.^'^®” 


NOTES. 

1101. With whatever modern name that of JJnrguen^ or TJ~gueu (as it appears 
in the early Venice epitome) may be thought to accord, it is evident from the 
circumstances, that it must be one of the cities of the second or third class, within 
the jurisdiction of Fu-gui or Fu-cheu-fu^ and in the neighbourhood of that capital. 

1 102. “ On feit dans son territoire ” says P. Martini, speaking of Fu-ciieu 
“ une tr^s-grande quantite de sucre fort blanc, et c’est la premiere province de 
“ I’Orient ou on le fasse : par la on peut juger que celte ville est la Fu-gui du 
“ Venitien.” P. 153. This priority must be meant of the refining only, for the 
early manufacture of sugar in the province of Se-chuen, where it was introduced 
by an Indian, is mentioned by the same writer in the following manner : “ Ce pays 
“ produit aussi des roseaux a sucre, dont on tire beaucoup et d’ excellent, et bien 
“ qu’il y en ait eu de tout temps, si est-ce qu’ils n’en S5avoyent point tirer le 

“ sucre, 
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“ sucre, comme ils disent eux mesmes, jusqu’i ce qu’un certain prestre Indien en BOOK II. 

“ eust enseigne la manidre aux habitaiis du pays.” P. 87. 

CHAP. LXXV. 

. . _ _ _ Nates. 

llOo. Sugar in that moist and imperfect state is termed jag’gn in most parts of 

the East Indies. 

1104. By Babylon is to be understood the city of Baghdad, where the arts 
flourished, although under the dominion of the Moghul Tartars. 

1105. It is well known that alkaline substances are used in the process of 
granulating sugars. “ Towards the end of this boiling ”, says the dictionary of 
arts and sciences “ they throw into the juice a strong lixivium of wood-ashes, with 
“ some quick-lime.” 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Of the city of Kan-giu. 

Travelling fifteen miles further in the same direction, you come to cHAP.LXXvr. 
the city of Kan-giu, which belongs to the kingdom or viceroyalty of 
Kon-cha, one of the nine divisions of In this place is stati- 

oned a large army for the protection of the country, and to be always 
in readiness to act, in the event of any city manifesting a disposition to 
rebel. Through the midst of it passes a river a mile in breadth, upon 
the banks of which, on either side, are extensive and handsome build- 
ings. In front of these, great numbers of ships are seen lying, having 
merchandise on board, and especially sugar, of which large quantities 
are manufactured here also.^^®^ Many vessels arrive at this port from 
India, freighted by merchants who bring with them rich assortments 
of jewels and pearls, upon the sale of which they obtain a considerable 
profit. This river discharges itself into the sea, at no great distance from 
the port named Zai-tun. The ships coming from India ascend the river 
as high up as the city,^i®® which abounds with every sort of provision,, 
and has delightful gardens producing exquisite fruits. , 


NOTES- 
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BOOK II. 1106. It cannot be doubted that the word Kan-giu is here intended for Kuang* 
*■"“ then or Quang*cheu^ the name of the city improperly termed by Europeans, 
CHAP.LXXVI, being a corruption of Kumg4ong^ which belongs to the province of 

which it is the capital ; but however clear the identity of the name may be, its 
application to the place is attended with insuperable difficulty ; for not only the 
distances stated could not have led us beyond the province of Fo-kien^ but the 
circumstance of the river being said to discharge itself not far from the port of 
MaUun or Marten (afterv^ards described) obliges us to consider our author as 
again speaking of the city of Fu<heu^ which he had before incidentally mentioned 
as the capital of that province. The inference here drawn is also strengthened 
by the texts of the Basle and the early Italian editions, both of which speak of 
the latter city as that which was distant fifteen miles from JJn-qmn^ Un-guen^ or 
U-gueu^ without noticing the name of Kan-gtu or Kmng-clieu. Yet it must be 
allowed that the latter could not have been introduced in Ramusio’s version, 
unless it had been found in some of the manuscripts which he consulted, nor is it 
likely that a place of its great commercial importance should be passed entirely 
unnoticed in our author’s original account. It seems therefore most probable 
that as there are in this south-eastern part of China at least three considerable 
ports frequented by foreign traders (although not by ships from Europe), it may 
have appeared to persons ignorant of and indifferent about the geography, that 
there was too much sameness in the descriptions, and that one or other of them 
might be conveniently omitted. Upon any other supposition it will not be an easy 
matter to account for the same chapter, containing substantially the same facts, 
being said in some editions to treat of Fu-guiy answering to Fu<heu the capital 
of Fchkiefty and in another*, to treat of Kan-giu^ answering to Kuang^heu 
(Canton) the capital of Kmng4ong : neither of which were known to Europeans 
through any other channel, for two centuries after the date of these travels. 

1107. On fait dans toute Tetendue de son ressort” says Du Halde, speaking 
of Fu*chm du sucre extrfimement blanc.” T. i, p. 155. 

1108. Mesme les plus grands vaisseaux dela Chine ” says P. Martini speaking 
of the same city ^^peuvent, sortans de la mer, monter jusqu’aux murailles qui 

sont vers le midy, par une grande embouchure, oil est le fauxbourg de NantaiJ^ 
P. 153. These qualities may be thought to apply equally to Canton, which lies 
more directly open to the trade from India, and was certainly the Can-su of the 
early Arabian travellers, but by some woll-informed persons the port of Fu<heu 
is considered, under aU its circumstances as the best adapted to foreign trade of 
any in China. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LXXVIL 

Of the city and port of Zai-iun, and the city of Tin-guL 

IJpoir leaving the city of Kan-giu and crossing the river to proceed BOOK II. 
in a south-easterly direction, you travel during five days through a -well cHAp"i^vir. 
inhabited country, passing towns, castles and substantial dwellings, 
plentifully supplied with all kinds of provisions. The road lies over 
hills, across plains, and through woods, in which are found many of 
those shrubs from whence the camphor is procured.^ The country 
abounds also with game. The inhabitants are idolaters. They are the 
subjects of the Grand khan, and within the jurisdiction of Kan-giu. 

At the end of five days journey you arrive at the noble and handsome 
city of Zai-tun, which has a port on the sea-coast celebrated for the re- 
sort of shipping, loaded with merchandize that is afterwards distributed 
through every part of the province of Margi}'^^^ The quantity of pep- 
per imported there is so considerable, that what is carried to Alexandria, 
to supply the demand of the western parts of the world, is trifling in 
comparison, perhaps not more than the hundredth part. It is indeed im- 
possible to convey an idea of the concourse of merchants and the accu- 
mulation of goods, in this which is held to be one of the largest and 
most commodious ports in the world.^^^* The Grand khan derives a vast 
revenue from this place, as every merchant is obliged to pay ten per cent, 
upon the amount of his investment. The ships are freighted by them 
af the rate of thirty per cent, for fine goods, forty-four for pepper, and 
for lignum aloes, sandal-wood, and other drugs, as well as articles of 
trade in general, forty per cent. ; so that it is computed by the merchants^ 
that their charges, including customs and freight, amount to half tbo 
value of the cargo ; and yet upon the half that remains to them,, their 
profit is so considerable, that they are always disposed to return to the 
same market with a further stock of merchandise. The country is de- 
lightful, the people are idolaters, and have all the nec^saries of life in 
plenty. Their disposition is peaceably and they are fond of ease and 
indulgence.^^12 Many persons arrive in this city fr<wi»fhe iMerior parte 
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of India for the purpose of having their persons ornamented by punctu- 
ring with needles (in the manner before described), as it is celebrated for 
the number of its artists skilled in that practice,^^^^ 

The river that flows by the port of Zai-tun is large and rapid, and is 
a branch of that which passes the city of At the place 

where it separates from the principal channel, stands the city of Tin-gui. 
Of this place there is nothing further to be observed, than that cups or 
bowls and dishes of porcelain-ware are there manufactured. The 
process was explained to be as follows. They collect a certain kind of 
earth, as it were from a mine, and laying it in a great heap, suffer it to 
be exposed to the wind, the rain, and the sun, for thirty or forty years, 
during which time it is never disturbed. By this it becomes refined and 
fit for being wrought into the vessels abovementioned.^”^ Such colours 
as may be thought proper are then laid on, and the ware is afterwards 
baked in ovens or furnaces.^*^ Those persons therefore who cause the 
earth to be dug, collect it for their children and grand children. Great 
quantities of the manufacture are sold in the city, and for a Venetian 
groat you may purchase eight porcelain cups. 

"We have now described the viceroyalty of Kon-cha, one of the nine 
divisions of Mm^i, from whence his majesty draws as ample a revenue 
as even from that of Kin-sai. Of the others we shall not attempt to 
speak, because Marco Polo did not himself visit any of their cities, 
as he has done those of Kin-sai and Kon-cJia}^^^ It should be observed 
that throughout the province of Maryi one general language prevails, 
and one uniform manner of writing ; yet in the different parts of the 
country there is a diversity of dialect, similar to what is found between 
the Genoese, the Milanese, the Florentine, and the dialects of other 
Italian states, whose inhabitants, although they have each their peculiar 
speech, can make themselves reciprocally understodd.^^^® 

Not having yet completed the subjects upon which Marco Polo pur- 
posed to write, he will now bring this Second Book to a close and will 
commence another with a description of the countries and provinces of 
India, distinguishing it into the Greater, the Lesser, and the Middle 

India; 
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parts of which he visited whilst employed in the service of 
and khan^ who ordered him thither upon different occasions of 
and afterwards when, accompanied by his father and 
in their returning journey they escorted the queen destined for 
He will have the opportunity of relating many extra- 
y circumstances observed by himself personally in those countries, 
the same time shall not omit to notice others of which he was 
ed by persons worthy of credit, or which were pointed out to 
the sea-chart of the coasts of Indiad^^^ 


NOTES. 

. This tree, the hums camphora of China and Japan, grows to a large 
d is improperly termed by Ramusio an arboscello or shrub. In the Basle 
it is said : ex nemorum arboribus colHgitur but in the older Latin 
it is mentioned by its proper name. In the Italian epitome the production 
iticed. Staunton speaks of “ the shining leaves of the thick and spreading 
)hor tree ”... the only species of the laurel genus growing in China, and 
large and valuable timber tree. It is not to be confounded with the camphor 
Borneo and Sumatra, which is also remarkable for its great size, but is of 
5 entirely distinct from the hums, 

. This famous port of Zai4un^ named Zarten in the Basle edition, Zai-zen 
older Latin, and J aitoni in the epitome, is generally supposed to be the 
[lamed Tsuen-cheu by the Chinese (the Suen4cheou of Du Halde’s map). 
i ne flatta tant leur ambition et celle de Kubldi ” says the historian of the 
que Farrivee d’un tr^5S-grand nombre de vaisseaux venUvS d’occident dans 
mrts de la province de Fo-kien^ et sur-tout dans celui de Tsuen4cheou, C’est 
:res-bon port tous les vaisseaux de FInde apportent des denrees qui se 
lent dans une grande foire, d’oii on les transporte dans tout le reste du 
de.” Liv. xvi, p. 180. M, Paul” says the same writer, in another place, 
omme Zarten ou Zdten : Marakeschi Fappelle Zaitouny P. 169, Yet it 
e thought that the description applies with equal justness to the nearly 
ng port of Hia-muen^ called Emoui by the French and Amo^ by the Eng- 
vigators, which, until the last century, participated largely with Canton 
foreign commerce of the empire. Les Anglois ” says the younger De 
es visit^rent dans ces premiers temps les ports dans le FoMen 

e Ning^po dans le TcheJczang^ T. iii, p. 19L 
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nil. As a port or road for vessels of the largest class it is probable that Hia- 
mum has the advantage of Tsuen<heu. Les plus gros vaisseaiix ” says P. Le 
Comte y sont en seurete et s’approchent du bord aiitaut qu’ils veulent^ taut la 
mer y est profonde. Le grand commerce qui s’y fait depuis quelques annees 
par les etrangers et par les gens du pais, y attire beaucoup de moude.” Nouv. 
Meru.t. i, p. 151. ed. 170 L 

1112. Ses marchands” &a}s P. Martini ont de Findustrie. Ceux de ce 
pays sont naturellemeot trorapeurs, et addonnes k leurs plaisirs.’’ P. 157. 

1113. This assertion may well appear strange and improbable^ and must have 
been occasioned by some mistake either of arrangement of the matter or transla- 
tion of the passage ; for it cannot be supposed that the inhabitants of this most 
frequented and civilised part of China were then, or at any historical period, in 
the habit of puncturing or tattooing their skins. It may be that a memorandum on 
the subject (as in other instances we ha\e had strong grounds to suspect) belong- 
ing to a description either of the Malayan islands or of Ava, where the practice 
prevails, has been introduced in the wrong place ; or, as I am more inclined to 
think, that what has been here misunderstood for puncturing the face, was meant 
by our author for the art of portrait-painting, in which the Chinese are such adepts 
that few strangers visit Canton without employing a native to take their likeness, 
or, as it is expressed in the jargon of the factories, make handsome face.” 
That they were equally skilful in former tunes appears from the second relation 
of the early Arabian travellers, where it is said : Les Chinois sont les plus 

adroits de toutes les nations du raonde, en toutes series d’arts, et particuliere- 
ment dans la peinture.” Anc. Relat. p. 62. The passage in Ramusio is : 
Vengono a questa citta molti della superior India, per causa de farsi dipingere 
la pei'sona con gli aghi, (come di sopra habbiamo detto) per essere in questa 
molti valenti maestri di questo officio : ” in which it is probable that the words 
congKagM^ with needles” have been injudiciously added as explanatory of 
the sense in which the translator understood it. 

1114. Into this geographical error our author must have been led by the report 
of the natives. In all parts of the East there seems to be a disposition to believe 
and to persuade others, that several rivers proceed froili one common source 
(generally a lake), and afterwards diverge, in their progress towards the sea ; 
however contrary this may be to the known operations Of nature. That there is no 
such community of origin between the river Tsien4(mgj upon which Hmg<heu or 
Mki-mi stands, and the river CMng^ which empties itself at Amoy, is obvious 
from inspection of the maps of China ; but at the same time it will be seen that 
the sources of the Chang and those of the great river that passes by Fu^heu^ the 
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capital of the province, are in the same mountains and ma> be said to be inter- 
mingled. It may also be observed that the northern branch of the latter river, 
which passes the cit) of Kten-nmgy is separated only by another ridge from the 
sources of the Tskn4ang or river of Hang-cheu ; and this sort of connexion of 
the extremes, by the intervention of a middle term, may have given rise to the 
mistaken idea adopted by our author, upon a subject of which he was not likely to 
have any practical knowledge, 

1115. The city of Ting^cheu answering to the name of Tin^gui or Tin-giu^ stands 
near the w^estern border of the province of Fokien^ amongst the mountains that 
give source to the Change mentioned in the preceding Note, but upon a river that 
empties itself near the city of Chao-cheUy in the province of Kuang4ong, It is 
not, however, at the present day, the seat of porcelain works, which are princi- 
pally carried on at the town of King-teaching^ in the neighbouring province of 
Kiang-si. We may presume that the seat of the manufacture, at any period, is 
determined by the facility of procuring the proper earths, which will naturally 
be exhausted in one place and discovered in another. In a modern map of Fokien 
that has just reached my hands, I perceive that Ting^cheu stands in fact near the 
sources of two rivers which empty themselves at the principal ports of that pro- 
vince. 

1116. Le meuble commun pour le service de la table says P. Trigault 
est de terre, que la plus-part des Europeens (je ne s^ay pourquoy) appellent 
pourcelaine ... 11 s’en fait de trcs-belle en un champ de la province de Kiam 
(Kiang-si)^ ou il y a une masse de terre dont on a accoustume la former.” P. t L 
C’est un erreur ” says P. Le Comte de s’imaginer qu’il faille cent et deux 
cens ans (our author states it to be thirty or forty) pour preparer la mati^re de 
la porcelaine, et que la composition en soit fort diflicile. Si cela estoit elle ne 
seroit ni si commune, ni a si bonne marche.” T. i, p. 236. In Note 833 I have 

endeavoured to shew that the word porcelain ” or porcellana ” was applied by 
Europeans to the earthenware of China, from the resemblance of its varnish cvr 
glazing, and perhaps of its colours also, to that of the beautiful shell so named, 
whilst the shell itself derived its appellation from the curved or gibbous shape of 
its upper surface, which was thought to resemble the back of a poreella or little 
hog. 

1117. Ainsi les vases sechent peuapeu” says the same writer, et on y 
« applique la peinture i loisir, lorsqu’on juge que le fond est propre ala rece- 

voir, . . Apr^s toutes ces preparations, on met les vases dans les fourneaux, ou 
on alliime un feu lent et uniforme, qui les cuit sans les rompre.” P,2S7. 
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ills. There is in this avowal a character of ingenuousness that strongly pef«^ 
vades the whole of our author’s relation, but more especially those parts in which 
he makes any allusion to himself personally. 

1119. Les Chinois ” says Du Halde ^^ontdeux sortes de langues; Fun vul- 
gaire et propre du people, qui est differente selon les diverses provinces; 
I’autre qu’ils appellent la langue mandarine, qui est a peu pres ce qu’est parmi 
nous la langue Latine pour les ecclesiastiques et les s^avans . . . La langue 
mandarine est proprement celle qu’on parloit autrefois a la cour dans la pro* 
vince de Kiang-nan^ et qui s’est repandue dans les autres provinces parmi les 
personnes polies.” T. ii, p. 224. Le houan-hoa'''* says De Guignes est le 
langage des mandarins, des lettres et de toutes les personnes instruites. Le 

est le patois on le langage du peuple.” Le ii’est qu’un 
kouan-hoa corrompu ; c’est un patois qui varie suivant les provinces oii Ton pro- 
nonce mieux, principalement dans le Kimg-nanP T. ii, p. 393-5, Le langage 
des mandarins” says Van Braam est le seul qui soit semblable dans tout 
“ Tempire ; mais d’une province a une autre, il y a changement de dialecte, et 
nos domestiques de Canton avaient beaucoup de peine a entendre le langage 
des Chinois des autres parties.” T. ii, p. 170. 

1120. This division of India (to which name our author gives a very extensive 
signification) will be adverted to more particularly in the Notes to Chap, xxxvii, 
of the following Book. 

1121. See B. I, Chap, i, Note 45, and B. II, Chap, xxvii, Note 738. 

1122. SeeB.I, Chap, i, Note 63. 

* 1123. It may be presumed that the sea-charts here spoken of were chiefly in the 
hands of Arabian pilots, who navigated from the Persian gulf to India and China, 
and who might have added the results of their experience to the information 
derived from the geographical work of Ptolemy. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of India, distinguished into the Greater, Lesser, and Middle ; of the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants ; of many remarhahle and 
extraordinary things to be observed there ; and, in the first place, <f 
the land of vessels employed in navigation. 

Having treated in the preceding pai'ts of our work, of various BOOK III. 
provinces and regions, we shall now take leave of them, and proceed chap. i. 
to the account of India, the admirable circumstances of which shall be 
related. We shall commence with a description of the ships employed 
by the merchants, which are built of fir-tiraber.i'24 They have a single 
deck, and below this, the space is divided into about sixty small cabins, 
fewer or more, according to the size of the vessels ; each of them 
affording accommodation for one merchant.*^^^ They are provided 
with a good helm They have four masts, with as many sails, and 
some of them have two masts which can be set up and lowered again, 
as may be found necessary.^^^® Some ships of the larger class have, 
besides (the cabins), to the number of thirteen bulk-heads or divisions 
in the hold, formed of thick planks let into each other (incastrati, 
mortised or rabbeted). The object of these is to guard against acci- 
dents which may occasion the vessel to spring a leak, such as striking 
on a rock or receiving a stroke from a whale ; a circumstance that not 
unfrequently occurs ; for, when sailing at night, the motion through the 
waves causes a white foam that attracts the notice of the hungry animal. 

In expectation of meeting with food, it rushes violently to the spot, 
strikes the ship, and often forces in some part of the bottom.^^^^ The 
water running in at the place where the injury has been sustained, 
makes its way to the well, which is always kept clear. The crew, 

upon 
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BOOK III. upon discovering the situation of the leak, immediately remove the 
chaT I goods from the division affected by the water, which, in consequence 
of the boards being so well fitted, cannot pass from one division to 
another. They then repair the damage, and return the goods to that 
place in the hold from whence they had been taken. The ships are 
all double-planked : that is, they have a course of sheathing-boards 
laid over the planking in every part. These are caulked with oakum 
both withinside and without, and are fastened with iron nails. They 
are not coated with pitch, as the country does not produce that article, 
but the bottoms are smeared over with the following preparation. The 
people take quick-lime and hemp, which latter they cut small, and with 
these, when pounded together, they mix oil procured from a certain 
tree, making of the whole a kind of unguent, which retains its viscous 
properties more firmly, and is a better material than pitch.*^^® 

Ships of the largest size require a crew of three hundred men ; others, 
two hundred, and some, one hundred and fifty only, according to their 
greater or less bulk. They carry from five to six thousand baskets (or 
mat-bags) of pepper.^i^® In former times they were of greater burthen 
than they are at present ; but the violence of the sea having in many . 
places broken up the islands, and especially in some of the principal 
ports, there is a want of depth of water for vessels of such draught, 
and they have, on that account, been built, in latter times, of a smaller 
size. The vessels are likewise moved with oars or sweeps, each of 
which require four men to work them. Those of the larger class 
are accompanied by two or three large barks, capable of containing 
about one thousand baskets of pepper, and are manned with sixty, 
eighty, or one hundred sailors. These small craft are often employed 
to tow the larger, when working their oars, or even under sail, pro- 
vided the wind be on the quarter, but not when right aft; because in 
that case, the sails of the larger vessel must becalm those of the 
smaller, which would, in consequence, be run down. The ships also 
carry with them as many as ten small boats, for the purpose of carrying 
out anchors, for fishing, and a variety of other services. They are 
slung over the sides, and lowered into the water, when there is occasion 
to use them. The barks are in like manner, provided with their small 

boats. 
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boats. When a ship having been on a voyage for a year or more* BOOKIIL 
stands in need of repair, the practice is, to give her a course of sheath- chaT i 
ing over the original boarding, forming a third course, which is caulked 
and paid in the same manner as the others ; and this, when she needs 
further repairs, is repeated even to the number of six layers; after 
which she is condemned as unserviceable and not sea-worthy.^^^^ Having 
thus described the shipping, we shall proceed to the account of India ; 
but in the first instance we shall speak of certain islands in the part of 
the ocean where we are at present, and shall commence with the island 
named Zipangu. 


NOTES. 

1124. The vegetable productions and especially the timber of southern or 
maritime India being different from the kinds known in Europe, it is improperly 
(if our author is actually speaking of Indian ships) that the ship-timber is said in 
the text to be the abete and zapino^ as neither the abies nor pinus are found (in 
any accessible situation) between the tropics. But, irregular as it may seem, 
there will in the sequel be found reason to conclude that he is describing ships 
built in China, although for the Indian trade. 

1125. In the Latin of the Basle edition the number of these cabins is stated at 
forty, and they are said to be upon, not beneath the upper deck. We know little 
of the interior of Indian vessels before the period of European intercourse, but 
in modern times their cabins are usually upon the after part of the quarter deck. 

1126. On the subject of vessels with four masts see Note 60. No mention is 
made of topmasts in any modern description of Chinese junks ; nor is it clear that 
such are here meant. The expressions may rather be understood of masts capa- 
ble of being raised or lowered in the manner of those belonging to our lighters^ 
and the sense of the passage may be : They have four masts (with as many 

sails) ; two of which may be set up or lowered, as occasion may require.’^ 

1127. That accidents not unfrequently happen to ships from running against or 
receiving the stroke of whales, is matter of notoriety ; but it is probable that 
these are seldom the aggressors, and exert their prodigious force only in self-de- 
fence, when struck by the ship ; in their sleep as it is generally supposed. 
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IIL 1128. La cale des sommes” sajs De Guignes, speaking of the Chinese junk^ 
j which make voyages to Java and other islands est divisee en plusieurs comparti*' 
mens faits de planches de deux ponces d’epaisseurj et calfatees soigneusementj 
ainsi qne les dehors^ avec de la galegale, espece de mastic compose de chaux 
et d’huile appel^e tong-yeou^ et m^le avec des fils delies de bambou. La gale- 
gale se durcit dans Peau et devient impenetrable. Un seul pnits place an pied 
du grand m^t suffit pour tenir la jonque a sec ; on le vide avec des sceaux. 
C’est un grand avantage pour ces batiraens que d’avoir leur cale divisee eii 
compartimens . , . car si un navire touche sur un rocher et en est enfonce, Fean 
ne penetre que dans un endroit, et ne se repand pas par-tout.” T. ij, p 206. 
Had the page of Marco Polo lain before M. De Guignes when he wrote, he 
could not have furnished any matter more illustrative of the description in our 
text. By comparing what is said in the last sentence, of this chapter, with the 
conclusion of chapter iv, it will be seen that our author has not yet proceeded to 
the account of India, nor finally taken leave of the Chinese ports. The shipping 
here described is consequently that of the latter country. 

1129. This mode of preserving the bottoms of their vessels is common to the 
Chinese and the Indians. At Surat” says Grose ‘^they excel in the art of 
ship-building. Their bottoms and sides are composed of planks let into one 
another, in the nature, as I apprehend, of what is called rabbet work, so that 
“ the seams are impenetrable. They have also a peculiar way of preserving 
their ships-bottoms, by occasionally rubbing into them an oil they call wood-oil, 
which the planks imbibe,” Toy. to the East Indies, vol. i, p. 107. The mix- 
ture of cJiunam or lime with a resinous oil, or with melted dam^mr^ is commonly 
known in the dock-yards of India by the name of gul-guL There would be no 
exaggeration ” adds Grose in averring that they (the natives) build incom- 
parably the best ships in the world for duration, and that of any size, even to 
a thousand tons and upwards ... It is not uncommon for one of them to last a 
«« century.” P. 108. 

^ 1130. Of the burthen of these vessels we cannot judge without knowing the 
dimensions or capacity of the sporta^ which may perhaps be intended for those 
large baskets, called canisters ” by our people, in which sugar is packed for 
exportation at Batavia. The ship I saw building ” says Stavorinus was 
intended to load 1,900 canassers of sugar, or 190 lasts.” Toy. to the East 
Indies, vol. iii, p. 23. The last is said to be equal to twelve barrels. 

1131. This, it must be allowed, is a very extraordinary mode of repairing a 
ship’s bottom. Such a practice may have been the consequence of the cement, 
above described, becoming so hard, between the original plank and the sheathing, 
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that the latter could not be strippejj off, without injuring the former- It may be 
conjectured, indeed, that these additional coatings were not of boards, but only 
of the gul-gul or composition, laid on without scraping away the former incrusta- 
tion ; yet I am assured that it is not uncommon, in the East Indian dock-yards, to 
lay one coat of sheathing over another. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of the island of ZipanguP^'^ 

ZiPANGU is an island in the eastern ocean, situated at the distance of 
about fifteen hundred miles from the main land or coast of 
It is of considerable size ; its inhabitants have fair complexions, are well 
made, and are civilised in their manners. Their religion is the worship 
of idols. They are independent of every foreign power, and governed 
only by their own kings.^^®^ They have gold in the greatest abundance, 
its sources being inexhaustible,*^^® but as the king does not allow of its 
being exported, few merchants visit the country, nor is it frequented by 
much shipping from other parts. To this circumstance we are to attri- 
bute the extraordinary richness of the sovereign’s palace, according to 
what we are told by those who have access to the place. The entire roof 
is covered with a plating of gold, in the same manner as we cover houses, 
or more properly churches, with lead. The ceilings of the halls are of 
the same precious metal ; many of the apartments have small tables of 
pure gold considerably thick \ and the windows also have golden orna- 
ments.**®® So vast, indeed, are tire riches of the palace, that it is im- 
possible to convey an idea of them. In this island there are pearls also, 
in large quantities, of a red (pink) colour, round in shape, and of great 
size ; equal in value to, or even exceeding that of the white pearls.**®*' 
It is customary with one part of the inhabitants to bury their dead, and 
with another part, to burn them.**®® The former have a practice of 
putting one of these pearls into the mouth of the corpse. There are 
also found there a number of precious stones. 
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Of so great celebrity was the wealth of this island, that a desire was 
excited in the breast of the Grand khan, Kuhla'i, now reigning, to make 
the conquest of it, and to annex it to his dominions-i^^s order to 
effect this, he fitted out a numerous fleet, and embarked a large body 
of troops, under the command of two of his principal officers, one of 
whom was named Ablacatan, and the other, Vonsancin.^'^^^ The expe- 
dition sailed from the ports of Zaitun and and crossing the 

intermediate sea, reached the island in safety ; but in consequence of a 
jealousy that arose between the two commanders, one of whom treated 
the plans of the other with contempt and resisted the execution of his 
orders, they were unable to gain possession of any city or fortified place, 
with the exception of one only, which was carried by assault, the garri- 
son having refused to surrender. Directions were given for putting''the 
whole to the sword, and in obedience thereto the heads of all were cut 
off, excepting of eight persons, who by the efficacy of a diabolical 
charm, consisting of a jewel or amulet introduced into the right arm, 
between the skin and the flesh, were rendered secure from the effects of 
iron, either to kill or wound. Upon this discovery being made, they 
were beaten with a heavy wooden club, and presently died.^^^2 

It happened after some time that a north wind began to blow with 
great force, and the ships of the Tartars, which lay near the shore of 
the island, were driven foul of each other. It was determined there- 
upon, in a council of the officers on board, that they ought to disengage 
themselves from the land; and accordingly, as soon as the troops were 
reembarked, they stood out tc sea. The gale however increased to so* 
violent a degree, that a number of the vessels foundered. The people’ 
■belonging to them, by floating upon pieces of the wreck, saved them- 
selves upon an island lying about four miles from the coast of Zipangu^ 
The other ships, which not being so near to the land, did not suffer 
from the storm, and on which the two chiefs were embarked, together 
with the principal officers, or those whose rank entitled them to com- 
mand an hundred thousand or ten thousand men, directed their course 
homewards, and returned to the Grand khan. Those of the Tartars- 
who remained upon the island where they were wrecked, and wh® 
amounted to about thirty thousand men, finding themselves left without 
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shipping, abandoned by their leaders, and having neither arms nor pro- 
visions, expected nothing less than to become captives or to perish ; 
especially as the island afforded no habitations where they could take 
shelter and refresh themselves. As soon as the gale ceased and the 
Sea became smooth and calm, the people from the main island of 
Zipangu came over with a large force, in numerous boats, in order to 
make prisoners of these shipwrecked Tartars, and having landed, pro- 
ceeded in search of them ; but in a straggling, disorderly manner. The 
Tartars, on their part, acted with prudent circumspection, and being 
concealed from view by some high land in the centre of the island, 
whilst the enemy were hurrying in pursuit of them by one road, made a 
circuit of the coast by another, which brought them to the place where the 
fleet of boats was at anchor. Finding these all abandoned, but with their 
colours flying, they instantly seized themj and pushing off from the 
island, stood for the principal city of Zipangu, into which, from the 
appearance of the colours, they were suffered to enter unmolested 
Here they found few of the inhabitants besides women, whom they re- 
tained for their own use, and drove out all others. When the king was 
apprized of what had taken place, he was much afflicted, and immedi- 
ately gave directions for a strict blockade of the city, which was so effec- 
tual that not any person was suffered to enter or to escape from it, during 
six months that the siege continued. At the expiration of this timej the 
Tartars despairing of succour surrendered upon the condition of their 
lives being spared. These events took place in the course of the year 
The Grand Ichan having learned some years after, that the 
unfortunate issue of the expedition was to be attributed to the dissen- 
tion, between the two commanders, caused the head of one of them to 
be cut off, the other he sent fo the savage island of Zorza,^^^^ where it 
is the custom to execute criminals in the following manner- They are 
wrapped round both arms, in the hide of a buffalo fresh taken from the 
beast, which is sewen tight. As this dries it compresses the body to such 
a degree, that the sufferer is incapable of moving or in any manner help- 
ing himself, and thus miserably perishes, 
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NOTES. 

1132. The name which is hercj as well as in the B. M. and Berlin raannscriptsi^ 
written Zipangu^ in the Basle edition, Zipangri^ in the older Latin Cyampagu^ 
and in the earlj Italian epitomes, Cimpagu^ is evidently intended for those 
islands which we in a collective sense, term Japan. By the Chinese they are 
named Ge-pen (J^-pen^ according' to the orthography of De Guignes, or Jih^-pun 
according to that of Morrison) and from thence all the other names are more or 
less obviously derived. The terminating syllable gu appears to be the Chinese 
word fee, signifying ^Miingdom,” which is commonly annexed to the names of 
foreign countries. It has been already remarked (Note 105) that in the Yenetian 
dialect of Italian, frequent use is made of the letter in place of the soft g or 
the English j (as zentil for gentile^ %ogo for gioco)^ and we may consider Zipait- 
gUy as WTitten Gi-pan-gu or Ji^pan^gu, which differ scarcely at all from the 
genuine pronunciation. Le Ge-pen'^ says P. Amiot est ainsi appelle parce 

qu’il est situe, par rapport a la Chine, dans Tendroit d’oii le soleil semble sortir 
“ pour 6clairer le reste de I’univers.’’ Mem. concern, les Chinois, t. xiv, p. 54. 
By the natives themselves it is called Nippon and Ni-fon^ which have the same 
signification and are written with the same characters as the Chinese name. 
Japonia, indigenis Niphn^ id est, soils fulcrum, dicta ’’ says Kaempfer ea est 
insula quam Europmis primus M. P* Venetus Zipangri ignotae originis vocabula 
indigitavit.” Amoen. Exotic, p. 481, 

1133. The distance of the nearest part of the southern island from the coast of 
China, near Ning-po^ not being more than five hundred Italian miles, we may 
suppose that our author, in stating it at fifteen hundred, speaks of Chinese miles, 
or which are in the proportion of something more than one-third of the former. 

1134. Political independence is a characteristic of the Japanese nation, which 
does not appear, at any period of its history, to have been brought permanently 
under a foreign yoke, Jaloux de leur independance, les Japonais se sont mis 

k I’abri de toute usurpation etrangere, par des loix sages et une circonspec- 
tion sans exemple.’^ Thunberg, Voyage en Afrique et ea Asie, P, 414. 

1135. Gold, the richest of all metals” says Kaempfer is dug up in several 
provinces of the Japanese empire.” The emperor claims the supreme juris- 
diction over all the gold mines, and indeed all other mines in the empire - . . Of 
the produce of all the mines that are worked, he claims two-thirds.” Hist, of 

Japan, v. i, p. 107. But of late, as I was informed,” he adds the veins * . . not 
« «mly run scarcer,, but jieldnot near the qimntitj of gold they did formerly/^ Ibid. 

1136. Kaempfer 
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1136. Kaempferj speaking of one of the ancient kings of Japan, says, lie jgoOK IIL 

caused a stately palace, named kojatu^ to be built for his residence, the floors 

wherecf were paved with gold and silver.” Vol. i, p. 82. This account, though 

perhaps iabulous, shews the idea entertained by the natives of the magnificence of 
their former sovereigns. Le palais du roi” says P. Amiot, from Chinese autho- 
rities se fait remarquer par la nianiere singuliere dont ii est construit. C’est 
un vaste edifice, d’une hauteur extraordinaire ; il a neuf etages, et presente de 
tons cdtes un exterieur brillant de Tor le plus fin.” Mem. t. xiv, p. 55. Modern 
travellers, it must be observed, speak only of gilding. 

1137. Pearls, by the Japanese called ” says Kaempfer, which 

is as much as to say, shell-jewels, are found almost every where about Saikokfy 
in oysters and several other shells. Every body is at liberty to fish them.” 

V. i, p. 110, Les jonques,” fea}s De Guignes, speaking of the Chinese trade 
with Japan, “ reviennent en Octobre avec les vents du nord, et rapportent des 
perles fines, de For, du cuivre rouge, &c.” T. iii, p. SOL With respect to 
pearls of a pink or flame colour, I find the following notice in a tract b) the late 
Alexander Dalrymple, entitled a Plan for extending the commerce of this 
kingdom, &c.” where in describing a bay on the coast of Borneo^ he says : In 
ancient times many pearls were found here; at present not so many : the capis 
seem little different but in size, from the teepee (or large pearl-oyster) ; they are 
only about four inches in diameter ; few are without pearls, most of them have 
several, generally perfectly round, though commonly small ; the colour is 
different from the teepee pearls ; instead of that lucid white, they are generally 
of a fire-colour, not yellow, but of a vivid transparency. In a parcel brought 
to Sooloo in 1764, by some Bugguese from Malloodoo, there was one of a very 
fine white water, round and pretty large ; and also above sixty fire-coloured, 
perfectly round and extremely fine, though mostly small, from 1 to 7| grains 
each.” P. 62. In Mr. Cordiner’s Description of Ceylon also, it is said : “ The 
pearls in general are of a bright shining white ; but a few are sometimes found 
of a beautiful pink.” VoL ii, p. 69. 

1138. It is necessary to mention that two religions prevail amongst the people 
of Japan: the ancient, or that of the Sintos^ who worship spirits, called by them 
$m and kami^ and the modern (being subsequent to the date of the Christian era) 
or that of the Budsdos^ worshippers of the Indian Buddha^ under the names of 
Fo4o-ke and Budsd. Of these the latter only, but who constitute by far the more 
numerous class, are in the practice of burning the bodies of their dead. One 

thing ” says Kaempfer remains worthy of observing, which is, that many 
and perhaps the greatest part of those who in their life-time constantly 
professed the Sintos religion, and even some of the Siu^osjus or moralists, 

recommend 
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BOOK III* recoiHHieiid their souls on their death '-bed to the care of the Budsdo clergy^ 

desiring that the namanda might be sung for them, and their bodies burnt and 

CHAP. n. after the manner of the Budsdoists. The adherents of the Sintos 

« religion do not believe the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
although almost universally received by the eastern nations.” History of Japan, 
vol. i, p. 213. In' the French translation of the Travels of Thunberg, but on 
the authority of Georgi, who gives an account of a J apanese college established 
bv the Russian government at Irkutz in Siberia, the assertion of the existence of 
this custom in Japan is more direct and positive. Les Japonais ” says the 
writer briilent ou enterrent leurs morts ; ces deux methodes exigent des 
ceremonies religieuses, qui consistent en fetes pour marquer le deuil, ou en 
« memoire du defunt.” P. 441. In Thunberg’s own journal he says : Plusieurs 
a personnes m’assurerent qu’ils n’avoient choisis un endroit eloigne pour enterrer 
le mort que pour le bruler selon I’usage du pays, sur laquelle je n’ai pu me 
procurer des renseignmens positifs.” P. 280. 

The opportunities afforded to Europeans in modern times, of observing the 
religious customs of the Japanese is very limited, but it was otherwise during the 
period when Christianity flourished in those islands. In L’Histoire Ecclesiastique 
du Japon by P. F. Sober, printed in 1627, there is a circumstantial account (p. 51) 
of the funeral ceremony, by which it appears that the body is consumed on a pile 
of wood in a fosse^ raised to the level of the ground, and the ashes afterwards 
interred. It will be admitted that such a coincidence of facts is no weak proof 
of authenticity on the part of our author’s relation ; and the reader may be led 
to apply what is here established with respect to the customs of the Japanese 
Budsdoists, to the question discussed in Note 963, whether that of burning the 
dead was not formerly practised, in like manner, amongst the Bhuddists of 
China. 

1139. La seizieme annee de Tche-yuen (1279), Che-isou (Kubldi) se iYomB.nt 
maitre de toute la Chine, par la r6duction de toutes les places qui avoient tenu 
jusqu’alors pour les Soung^ pensa serieusement k tourner ses armes du c6t6 
du Japon. II assembla son conseil, et lui proposa son dessein. II dit: ^La 
famille de Soung est eteinte ; tout le monde me regarde a present comma le 
seul empereur de la Chine; la plupart des royaumes tributaires m’ont ddja 
reconnu comme tel, et ont envoye leurs ambassadeurs pour me rendre 
hommage. Les Japonais n’ont encore fait aucune demarche ; a en juger par 
leur conduite, on diroit qu’ils veulent me braver- 11 est terns de leur faire 
connoitre quelle est la puissance des Mongoux. Je suis resolu de ne plus 
differer a les chStier. Qu’on donne des ordres a mes sujets du Kiang-naH^ 
du Fou^kien^ du Ho-nan et du Chan4ong^ pour la construction de six cans 
vaisseaux; et quand tout sera pr^t, qu’qnm’avertisse.’'’^ M^m. concern, Jes 

Chinois, 
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Chinois, t. xi ?5 p. 68. The uiyustifiable motives for this invasion imputed to 
Kublal^ as well in the foregoing extract as by our author^, are denounced with 
great severity and eloquence by a Chinese writer^ who concludes his observations 
on the character of the monarch, with these words : D'ou \ient done, raalgre 

toutes ces difScultes, que Houpilauhan s’est obstine k y porter la guerre ? II 
avoit oui dire sans doute que ces royaumes etoient riches en bijoux et en choses 
rares qu’il avoit la cupidite de s’approprier ; mais falloit-il risquer la \ie de 
tant d’homraes et prodiguer le sang de ses sujets pour des choses de pure 
curiosite ? Un bon prince n’en agit point ainsi.” Hist. gon. de la Chine, t. ix, 
p. 416. Note. 

1140. These names appear to be intended for Ahaka-hhan^ a Mungal or 
Moghul, and Vang-sanrchin^ a Chinese. Many of the latter nation were employed 
by Knblaiy both in civil and military capacities, and rendered him good service. 
P. Amiot, however, speaks of Fang-oiien-hou as the commander-in-chief, and adds 
the name of Tsin-fan4cheng^ whilst according to the elder De Guignes, they 
were named Ilargan and Atahai. Our author’s authority is at least as plausible as 
that of the others, who cannot both be correct. 

1141. By the port of Zaitun is probably meant Amoy^ and by Kinsaiy the 
port of Ning-po or of Chu-san^ which are at the entrance of the river which flows 
by 'Hang-cheu-fu^ the Kin-sai of our autlior. 

1J42. The idea of being rendered invulnemble by the use of amulets is common 
amongst the natives of the eastern islands. De Barros, the historian, relates the 
circumstance of a Malay whom the Portuguese in vain attempted to put to death, 
so long as he wore a bracelet containing a bone set in gold, which rendered him 
proof against their swords. Algus dos marinheiros ” he says ^^corao elle vinha 
bem tratado no vestido, come^ando de o esbulhar, acertarao de Ihe achar hua 
manilha de osso encastoada em oro da face de cima, e ossa da banda da came 
de brago, donde a elle traziar tirada a qual, se vazou todo em sangue e 
espirou.” Segunda decada, livro sexto, folio 1S5. The amulet was afterwards 
transmitted, as a valuable present, to the Viceroy, Affonso d’Alboquerque^ 

1143. If the original operations were directed, as might be presumed, against 
the ancient capital, we should infer that the city here spoken of, was Osakkf% 
situated at the mouth of the river upon whichy at some distance from the coast, 
Miuko stands, and which is known to have been formerly much frequented by 
Chinese shipping. But according to P. Gaubil the island was that of PingkoU 
or Firando^ near the city of Nangdsaki ; not then a place of so much importance 
as it has since become*. ‘ , "" 
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BOOK III. 1 144. There is here a manifest error in the date, which instead of 1264, should 

CHA^l 1284. In the earlj Venice epitome it is 1269, and in the Basle edition, 

1289. Our author cannot be made accountable for these contradictions amongst 
his transcribers. We shall now see in what manner the facts are related by the 
Chinese historians, and how far those who report from them are consistent with 
each other. La dix-huitieme annee de TcM-yuen^ de Tere chretienne 1281 
says P, Amiot le courier que le general Chinois avoit depeche a Fempereurj 
arriva k le cour a la troisieme lune. II apporta pour noiivelles que Farmee 
apres gtre partie de Coree, s’etoit d’abord rendue a Fisle de Kiu4chi^ que de-la 
elle etoit allee a celle de Toui-ma^ on Fon avoit appris par ceux du pays, que 
les Japonois, apres avoir ete long-tems sur leurs gardes, et avoit entretenu grand 
nombre de troupes aux environs de la ville de Tay-tsai^fou^ jusqu’a soixanie Ijs 
de distance, les avoient enfin retirees, dans la persuasion que les Chinois ne 
pensoient point encore a les attaquer.” Vers la fin de la huitieme lune vint la 
triste nouvelledu naufrage que fit Farmee aux approches du Japon. Toules les 
troupes, dit Fhistorien, qui etoient sous le commandenient des generaux Fang'- 
ouen-lion^ &c. furent accueillies d’une furieuse temp^te qui les submergea dans 
les flots. Sur dix personnes, a peine put-il s’en sauver un ou deux.” Mem. 
cone, les Chinois, t. xiv, p, 70. Ce qui s’est passe par rapport au Japon, sous 
le regne de Kohilai^ que les Chinois appellent plus coramun6ment Ch64soti ” 
says the same writer, in a Note est rapporte d’une maniere un peu differente 
par le P. Gaubil, dans son histoire de la dynaslie des Mongoux, p. 194. Je 
ne sais oii ce Pere a pris les particularites qu’il en raconte.. .Jedois dire 
^ cependant qu’il a confondu Fexpedition de cent mille hommes qui firent nau- 
frage, a la tete de laquelle etoit Fung-oiien-hou^ avec le projet d’une autre 
expedition, a la tete de laquelle devoit ^tre Aiahai^ et qui n’eut pas lieu. Le 
P. Gaubil place la flotte a la vue de Ping-hou (e’est de Firando)^ lorsqu’il 
s’eleva cette furieuse tempete qui la submergea ; et e’est a la vue de Oiidoung^ 
chan^ dit Fhistorien Chinois. II pent se faire que Ou-loung-chun soit le nom 
que les Chinois donnent a quelque montagne de Fisle de Pingdiou ou Firando. 
Le P. Gaubil fait faire soixante-dix mille Chinois ou Coreens pribonniers par 
les Japonois, et fait tuer trente mille Mongoux. L’historien que je consulte 
actuellemept, dit simpleraent que la tempete submergea presque tout.” P.74. 

In FHistoire gen. de Ja Chine the following account is given of the expedition, 
which certainly does not differ more widely frotn our author’s statement, than it 
does from the other Chinese relations. A la sixieme lune (1281), Alahan partit 
pour Fexpedition du Japon ; mais k peine fut-il arrive au port oil il devoit s’em** 
4^ barquer qu’il mourut. At&hdi^ qui fut nomme pour le remplacer, arriva trop 
tard ; la ^flotte av<At deja mis k la voile. A la hauteur de Fisle Pinghou^ elle 
fut battue d’une violente tempete ; la plupart des barques echouerent : les offi- 
' ^ eiers 
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ciers choisissant les moins endammagees^ sVn revinrent dessus, laissant dans 
cette isle plus de cent mille hommes. Ces soldats, se voyant abaiidonnes 
lachementj elurent im chef el travaillerent a conper des bois poor constroire de 
nouvelles barqueSj dans Fintention de s’en retoiirner ; mais les Japonois ayant 
appris leur naufrage, firent one desceiite dans Fisle avec one puissante armee et 
les passerent au fil de I’epee. Ils n’epargnerent que dix a douze mille soldats 
Cliinois des provinces meridionales qu’ils firent esclaves. De toute cette for- 
midable armee, a peine echappa-t-il trois personnes qui revinrent en Chine.” 
T. ix, p. 409. 

By Kaempfer we are furnished, from the annals of the Japanese, with their 
account of the fate experienced by these invaders. “ Gouda succeeded his father 
in the year of Synmu 1935, of Christ 1275.” ^^n the ninth year of his reign 
(1283 or 1284), the Tartar general Mooko appeared upon the coasts of Japan 
with a fleet of 4,000 sail, and 240,000 men. The then reigning Tartarian 
emperor Sijsu (Chhtsou or Shi4su)^ after he had conquered the empire of China 
about the year of Christ 1270 (1280) sent this general to subdue also the em- 
pire of Japan. But this expedition proved unsuccessful. The Cnmi^ that is 
the gods of the country, and protectors of the Japanese empire, were so 
incensed at the insult offered them by the Tartars, that on the first day of the 
seventh month, they excited a violent and dreadful storm, which destroyed all 
this reputed invincible armada. Mooko himself perished in the waves, and 
but few of his men escaped.’^ Yol. i, p. 187. When we thus find the native 
authorities so little consistent with each other in the details, although in regard to 
the main facts they all agree, it is not to surprise us if our author should have 
fallen into some mistahes on the subject of a distant military operation. The cir* 
cumstances he could learn only from the persons about the emperor’s court, where 
a tale of partial successes might be invented to amuse the public and weaken the 
impression of a serious disaster. 

1145. No clue presents itself by which to discover the island meant by the 
name of Zorza or (allowing for the Venetian pronunciation) Sorja. We should 
be induced to look for it in some one of the lakes of Tartary*. The place is nol 
mentioned in the other versions. 

1146. This must have been a Tartar, not a Chinese mode of punishment. In 
the history of Sinde we are told of its having been inflicted by Abdral*malik^ khalif 
of Baghdad, upon one of his generals who was accused, by certain princesses, his 
captives, of a heinous offence. That monarch ” says Pottinger was highly 

enraged at this supposed insult, and sent an order to the general who was 
second in command, to sew 3Iohummud bin Kasim into a raw hide, and thus 
forward him to the presence Though consciously innocent, he allowed the 

4E unjust 
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BOOK III. “ unjust and cfuel punishment of his sovereign to be inflicted on himself. He 

“ died the third day after.” Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, p. S89. 

CHAP. 11. 

Notes. 


CHAPTER III. 

Of the nature of the idols wrshipped in Zipangu, and of the people being 
addicted to eating human fesh. 

CHAP. III. In this island of Zipangu and the others in its vicinity, their idols 
are fashioned in a variety of shapes, some of them having the heads ot 
oxen, some of swine, of dogs, goats, and many other animals. Some 
exhibit the appearance of a single head, with two countenances ; others, 
of three heads, one of them in its proper place, and one upon each 
shoulder. Some hav'^e four arms, others ten, and some an hundred ; 
those which have the greatest number being regarded as the most power- 
ful, and therefore entitled to the most particular worship, When 
they are asked by Christians wherefore they give to their deities these 
diversified forms, they answer that their fathers did so before them. 
Those who preceded us, they say, left them such, and such we shall 
transmit them to our posterity.”^^^® The various ceremonies prac- 
tised before these idols are so wicked and diabolical, that it would be 
nothing less than impiety and an abomination to give an account of 
them in this our book. The reader should, however, be informed that 
the idolatrous inhabitants of these islands, when they seize the person of 
an enemy, who has not the means of effecting his ransom for money, 
invite to their house all their relations and friends, and putting their 
prisoner to death, dress and eat the body, in a convivial manner ; 
asserting that human flesh surpasses every other, in the excellence of 
its flavour 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

1147. The idols here described belong to the Budsdo^ or what Kaempfer terms 
the foreign pagan worship, and not to that of the Sintos^ whose objects of vene- 
ration, the sin and seem to have been the personification of deceased 

heroes. It is true that Buddha^ whom the Japanese named Buds or Budz 
and Sia'ka^ is commdnly represented of the natural human shape, although often of 
a^monstrous size ; but, either along with his religion (said to have been introduced 
in Japan about the first century of the Christian era) or, probably, at an antece- 
dent period, these people, as well as the Chinese, appear to have adopted the 
multiform divinities of the Hindu m;ythology. Many of these, it is well known, 
have the heads of various animals, as that of the boar, in the third incarnation of 
Vishnu^ and of the elephant, in the figures of Ganesa ; to which may be added 
the bull of ShUy Hanumauj the prince of monkies. Of inany-headed deities 
the instances, in that system, are frequent, as the four heads of Brahma^ the five, 
of Mahadeva-panchamukhiy and the trinmrti or Hindu triad. Those which exhibit 
numerous arms are at least equally common. Such appear to be at this day the 
idols of the Japanese; although with some modifications peculiar to themselves. 
The whole temple ” says Ksempfer is so neatly and curiouly adorned, that 
one would fancy himself transported into a Roman Catholic Church, did not 
the monstrous shape of the idols, which are therein worshipped, evince the 
contrary.” Hist, of Japan, vol. ii, p. 416. Just at the entry of this village 
says the same traveller ‘‘ we saw a large, monstrous head of an idol, in the shape 
of a calf’s head.” P.454. ^^Nous visitames ” says Thunberg ‘‘ plusieurs 
temples les plus celebres de Miako . . . Celui qui est consacre au Dai-boudy une 
des idotes japonaises, est le plus remarquable tant par sa grandeur que par sa 
richesse . . . Le statue qui paralt d’origine indienne, etait placee presque au 
milieu du temple, sur un piedestal eleve a peu pres d’une toise au-dessns du 
plancher. Elle repr6sentait une figure colossale assise k la rnaniere des Indi- 
ens, c’est4-dire les jambes croisees en devant ... La main droite se trouvait 
elevee, la gauche posait sur I’estomac. II est dij05cile d’apprecier au juste la 
hauteur de cette statue, dont la figure et la masse est bien faite pour inspirer la 
terreur ; mais les interpr^tes nous assuraient a unanimite que ces proportians 
etaient telles, que six hommes pourraient ^trecoramod6ment assis, alamanidre 
^ japonaise, dans le creux de sa main. Le second temple que nous visifames en 
quittant celui du Dahboudy est consacre au Quan-Won ... La statue de Quan-mon 
u trente-six mains, se trouvait 6galement aa milieu.” Voyage en Afrique et en 
Asie, p. S94-6. In the middle of this temple” says Kaempfer, desiribiijg the 
^ante place sate a large idol, which had forty-»zarms; mxteen heroes in binck, 
and bigger than the i^ood round it#.. “AjliMle ftirth^ on eaoh’eid^ 
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« ttpo rows of gilt idols, much of the same shape, standing with about twenty 
“ ar ms each,” P. 554, We may justly be surprised at the degree of accuracy 
with which our author has described the objects of worship in a country which he 
does not profess to have visited ; but respecting which he must have iiad frequent 
opportunities of conversing with persons who had made the voyage, as well as 
with the natives themselves. 

1148. Such, precisely, would be (as often it has been) the answer given to a 
similar question, by an intelligent Hindu of the present day. 

1149. On this subject of cannibalism I must refer the reader to what has been 
already said in Note 1094; being convinced that a memorandum made by our 
author, of a barbarous custom existing amongst the Bat/a people of Sumatra, in 
whose neighbourhood he resided several months, has been either ignorantly or 
designedly applied to some other nations, with whose manners it is quite incon- 
sistent. It is obvious indeed, from the passage itself, that the practice could only 
belong to a population composed of small savage tribes, in whose w’arfare the 
capture and sacrifice of an enemy or two might be regarded as a vindictive 
triumph, and by no means to a nation, however inhumanly disposed, that brought 
large armies into the field, and made numerous prisoners. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of the sea of Chin, between this island and the province of Manjt. 

It is to be understood that the sea in which the island (of Zipangu) is 
situated is called the sea of and so extensive is this eastern sea, 

that according to the report of experienced pilots and mariners who fre- 
quent it, and to whom the truth must be known, it contains no fewer than 
seven thousand four hundred and forty islands, mostly inhabited.^^®^ It is 
said that of the trees which grow in them, there are none that do not yield 
a fragrant smell.i'®^ They produce many spices and drugs, particularly 
lignum-aloes and pepper, in great abundance, both white and black.ii®^ 
It is impossible to estimate the value of the gold and other articles 
found in the islands j but their distance from the continent is so greats 
and the navigation attended with so much trouble and inconvenience, that 
the v^sek wgaged in the trade, fnom the ports of Zai4un and Kinsai, da 

not 
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not reap large profits, be'n| obliged to consume a whole year in their BOOK 
voyage ; sailing in the winter and returning in the summer. For in chapT 
these legions only two winds prevail ; one of them during the winter, 
and tile other during the summer season j so that they must avail them- 
selves of the one for the outward, and of the other for the homeward- 
bound voyage.^^®^ These countries are far remote from the continent of 
India, In terming this sea, the sea of Chin, we must understand it, 
nevertheless, to be a part of the ocean ; for as we speak of the English 
sea, or of the Egean sea, so do the eastern people, of the sea of Chin 
and of the Indian sea 5 whilst all of them are comprehended under the 
general term of the ocean.^^®^ We shall here cease to treat further of 
these countries and islands, as well on account of their lying so far 
out of the way, as of my not having visited them personally, and of 
their not being under the dominion of the Grand We return 

now to Zaitun, 


NOTES. 

1150. Whatever uncertainty may prevail respecting the name which the Chi- 
nese themselves give to their country, it is well known that by all the other 
people of the east it is denominated Chin and China; the former being the 
manner in which the word is pronounced by the Persians and natives of Hindustan, 
and the latter, by the Malays and other islanders. That which our navigators 
term the China sea, is in the Malayan language invariably called laut china. To 
the Japanese also the name must be familiar, although they denote it likewise by 
other descriptive appellations. 

1151. The limits of the China sea not being accurately defined, it is impossible 
to verify this pretended enumeration of its islands, which is evidently meant to 
include the Moluccas or those from whence the spices are chiefly procured. Our 
author speaks, however, from such information as he could procure, and not of 
his own knowledge. 

1152. “ Les campagnes ” says M. Poivre “ sont couvertes de hois odorifi^ens 
“ ... On y respire un air embaura^ par une multitude de fleurs agr6ables qui se 
“ succ^dent toute I’annde, et dont I’odeur suave p^Suetre jusqu’a 1’S.me, et inspire 
“ la volupte la plus seduisanta.” Yoy. d’un PhiloM^pho, p. 56. This picture of 
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BOOK III. the Malayan countries, though certainly overcharged, is a complete justification 

of our author’s report of their productions. 

CHAP. IV. ^ ^ 

Notes, 1153. It is remarkable that this distinction of white and black pepper, which is 
effected by the process of blanching the grains in their ripest state, should have 
been noticed at so early a period. Until within the last half century they were 
generally supposed in Europe to be the productions of different plants. 

1154. Such also at the present day is the state of navigation amongst the 
Chinese, whose are employed in trading to Java and other islands of the 
archipelago, but not being adapted either by their construction or mode of rigging, 
to work against a contrary wind, require two monsoons for the performance of 
their outward and homeward bound voyages. The account here given of these 
periodical winds is substantially correct. In the China seas the north-east or 
winter monsoon, being that which is favourable for sailing from the southern ports 
of China to the straits of Malacca or Java^ commences about the month of Octo- 
ber or November, and lasts till about February or March: the south-west monsoon 
sets in about April or May, and blows till August or September; during which 
latter season the junlis return homewards. 

1155. It seems to be the object of this explanation to prevent the misapprehen- 
sion of the sea of Chin being such as the Caspian, Baikal, or other inland seas, 
which have no apparent communication with the ocean. Although the name of 
Chin or Cm does not appear in the Basle edition nor in the epitomes, Ramusio’s 
text is justified by the authority of the B. M. and Berlin manuscripts, where it is 
written Cyn. 

1156. There is much reason to believe that, whilst employed in the service of 
the emperor, he had visited some of the eastern islands, lying the nearest to the 
coast of China ; such, perhaps, as the Philippines. A voyage of this nature is 
directly mentioned in Book i, chap, i, sect. v. See Note 56 , By those lying far 
out of the way” may be understood the Moluccas, who§e valuable productions 
must always have made their existence known. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the gulph of Keinan^ and of its rivers. 

Depaeting from the port of Zai-tunf^"^ and steering a westerly course, BOOK III. 
but inclining to the south, for fifteen hundred miles, you pass the gulf 
named Keinanf^^ which extends to the distance of two months navi- 
gatioHjii-’'^ along its northern shore, where it bounds the southern part 
of the province of Marpi, and from thence to where it approaches the 
countries of Ania, Toloman, and many others already mentioned.^*®® 

Within this gulf there are a multitude of islands, for the most part well 
inhabited,^^®^ about the coasts of which much gold-dust is collected 
from the sea, at those places were the rivers discharge themselves.^^®^ 

Copper also and many other articles are found there, and with these 
a trade is carried on, the one island supplying what another does not 
produce. They traffic also with the people of the continent, exchanging 
their gold and copper for such necessaries as they may require. In the 
most of these islands grain is raised in abundance. This gulf is so 
extensive and the inhabitants so numerous, that it appears like another 
world. 


NOTES. 

1157. In Notes 1110 and 1111, it has been shewn that or .Zar-tew was 

either the city of Tsuen-ckeu, the third in rank of the province of Fo-kien, and of 
great commercial importance, or else the port of Hia-muen, called by us Amo^f 
very near to the former, and much better known to Europeans, who had factories 
there in the last century. It is probable that, by a regulation of the Chinese 
government, the foreign commerce may have been transferred, at some period 
subsequent to the reign of Kubldi^ from Tsuen-cheu to Amoy^ and perhaps oa 
account of the greater draught of water of European ships. 

1 158. Kdnan or, according to the Italian orthography, Ckeinm, is indisputably 
Hairtianf the name of a large and important island, lying off the southern coast 
of China, and by some enumerated as a sixteenth province of that empireu It 

may 
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BOOK III. may naturally be supposed to have communicated its appellation to the bight 

" or ffulf in which it is situated, although by our seamen the latter is commonly 
CHAP. V. T , 7. 

termed the gulf of lung-king. 

Notes. 

1159. The extent of the line of coast from one extremity to the other of this 
gulfj in its largest sense, not exceeding fifteen hundred nautical miles, two months 
ma} be considered as a large allowance of time for navigating it, according to our 
ideas of seamanship ; but our author speaks from the reports of native manners, 
who, even if the business of their commerce does not render it necessary, are in 
the habit of prolonging their voyages, by availing themselves of the shelter of 
every friendly port. 

1160. By must be understood the country of Anan or Tung-Ling, by the 
Portuguese written Amm or Annam^ from whence the language of that coiintrj? 
as well as of Kocliinchina, is termed in the dictionary of Alexander de Rhodes, 

lingua Annamitica.” The Chinese, who never commence a word with the 
sound of A<i pronounce it Ngarmani as it stands in the Jesuits’ and D’Anville’s 
maps. With respect to the name of Toloman^ some conjectures have already been 
offered in Note 89S» From the context we might be led to suppose it was here 
meant for Kochinchina, the Kiao-chi of the Chinese ; but neither is this warran- 
ted by any resemblance of sound, nor does it appear from the former part of the 
itinerary (B. I. Chap, xlviii) that Toloman or Tholoman was situated upon the 
coast. Our author may not, however, have intended by this passage to assert its 
maritime situation, but only to say that as the gulf was bounded on the one side 
by China, so it was, on the other, by the land which contains Anan or Tung-king^ 
Toloman (which may be Po-lo-manj the country of the Burmans, according to 
Chinese pronunciation), and other provinces of which he had before spoken. 

1161. The account given of these islands may be supposed to apply, not to the 
small ones lying close to the main land, at the bottom of the gulf, but rather to 
the Philippines, together with Palawan ov Paragua, situated opposite to it ; al- 
though at a considerable distance. This appears to be justified by the subsequent 
mention of its vast extent. 

1162. Gold dust is collected from the beds of rivers, but not commonly from 
that partwhere they mix their waters with the sea. It may be otherwise, however, 
in particular instances.^ 

1163. Copper, as well as gold, is found in the Philippiofes and several of the 
eastern islands j but the greatest quantity, and that of the finest quality, is pro* 
diireifftora Japan. 


1164. No 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of {he country of Ziamha, of the king of that country, and of Ms hecoming 
tnhutary to the Grand Man. 

We now resume our former subject. Upon leaving Zai-iun and navi- 
gating fifteen hundred miles across this gulf, as has been mentioned, you 
arrive at a country named Ziamha, which is of great extent and rich.^^®^ 
It is governed by its own kings, and has its peculiar language. The 
inhabitants are worshippers of idols.^^®® An annual tribute, in elephants 
and lignum aloes, is paid to the Grand khanf^^ the occasion and cir- 
cumstances of which shall be related.^^®^ About the year 1268, Kuhlat 
having received accounts of the great wealth of this kingdom, resolved 
upon the measure of sending a large force, both of infantry and cavalry, 
to effect the conquest of it and the country was accordingly invaded 

by a powerful array, placed under the command of one of his generals 
named Sagatu.^^^^ The king, whose name was Accambale and who 
was far advanced in years, feeling himself incapable of making resistance 
in the field to the forces of the Grand khan, retired to his strong holds, 
which afforded him security, and he there defended himself valiantly. 
The open towns, however, and habitations on the plains, were in the 
mean time overrun and laid waste, and the king perceiving that his 
whole territory would be ruined by the enemy, sent ambassadors to his 
majesty for the purpose of representing, that, being himself an old 
man, who had always preserved his dominions in a state of tranquillity 
and peace, he was anxious to save them from the destruction with which 
they were threatened, and, upon the condition of the invading army 
being withdrawn, he was willing to pay yearly an honorary tribute of 
elephants and sweet-scented wood. Upon receiving this proposal, the 
Grand khan, from motives of compassion, immediately sent orders to 
Sagatu for his retreat from thence with the force under his command, 
and directed him to proceed to the conquest of other countries ; which 
was executed without delay. From that time the king has annually 
Presented to his majesty, in the form of tribute, a very large quantity 

4 F of 
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of lignum aloes,”^^ together with twenty of the largest and handsomest 
elephants to be found in his districts.^'^^^ Thus it was that the king of 
Ziamba became the subject of the Grand khan. 

Having related the foregoing, we shall now mention some .circumstan- 
ces respecting this king and his countiy. In the first place it should be 
noticed that in his dominions no young woman, of a certain degree of 
beauty, can be given in marriage, until she has been first presented to the 
king.i^^^ Those who prove agreeable to him he retains for some time, 
and when they are dismissed, he furnishes them with a sura of money, 
in order that they may be able to obtain, according to their rank in life, 
advantageous matches. Marco Polo in the year 1280 visited this 
place, at which period the king had three hundred and twenty-five 
children, male and female. Most of the former had distinguished them- 
selves as valiant soldiers. The countiy abounds with elephants, and with 
lignum aloes. There are also many forests of ebony, of a fine black, 
which is worked into various handsome articles of furniture.^^^® No 
other circumstance requires particular mention. Leaving this place, we 
shall now speak of the island called Java major. 


NOTES. 

1164. No doubt can be entertained of the Ziamba of Ramusio’s text, which in 
the early Latin version aho is Ziamba, in the Basle, Ciamia, and in the early 
Italian epitome Cianban, being the 'I'siampa, Siampa, Ciampa, or Champa, of our 
maps; situated to the southward of Kochinchina, in the south-eastern part of 
what nmy be termed the peninsula of Kamhoja. It appears from the following 
passage in the Mem. concern, les Chinois, to be the Tchen4a of the Chinese 
geographers, or, at least to be included in it : La troisi^me anede du rdgne de 
“ Ning-tsomg (an emperor who ascended the throne of China in 1192) il y eut 
une guerre cruelle entre ceux de Tchan-tcheng (which is one of the designations 
“ of Kochinchina, but is by De Guignes written Tchen-tching) etceux de Tchen-la. 
“ Ces derniers resterent victorieux et s’empardrent du royaume de Tchan-kheng. 
“ L’empereur consentit que ces deux voyauraes fussent sous la domination du roi 
“ de Tchen-la, A condition qu’il prendroit le titre du roi de Tchan-kheng.'’' T. xivy 
p. 120, The relative situation of these two countries is thus described t “ Ce 

“ royaume- 
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royaum^ (de Tchm-tcheng) a lamer a Test, le Ym-nank Foiiest, Tchen^a m BOOKIIL 
midi, Ngan-mn ou le Tonquin au nord, et Canton an nord-est,” Sa position 
(celle de Tchen-la) par rapport a la Chine, est an sud-oiiest. II a la mer a Test 
. . . et Tckan4cheng BM nord.’’ P. 39-1 IL With respect to the distance between 
Zai4un^ in the province of Fo^den^ and Ziamha^ here said to be fifteen hundred 
miles (which exceeds the truth), it is stated in the Basle edition at one thousand 
and fifty miles, and in the early epitome at five days’ sail. 

1165. La religion de Fo ” say the M^moires, speaking of Tchenda est ia 
seule qui ait cours dans le pays.” P. 119. Leur religion ” says P. A. de 

Rhodes, speaking of the Kochinchinese est la raesme que celle de la Chine, k 
laquelle autrefois ils estoient attachez, aussi bien que le Tunquin.” Voyages et 
Missions, p. 64. 

1166. In the year 1373 we find the king of TcAew-Zn sending tribute (that is, 
complimentary presents by an ambassador) to the emperor Hong^u^ one of the 
descendants of Kuhlai. 

1167. This will prove to be another instance of the manner in which the persons 
about the emperor’s court were amused by stories circulated of imaginary victories, 
or in palliation of defeats. (See concluding sentence of Note 1144). The Chinese 
historians place the operations of the campaign in a different and, probably, 
juster light. 

1 168. In dates, and numbers in general, our author’s work has experienced 
more perversion than in any other part of his text ; but the variety of readings in 
the several copies may fairly be urged in his defence against the charge of any 
specific inaccuracy ; for as he cannot have been guilty of assigning two, or more, 
erroneous and contradictory dates, so may his original have been different from 
either. What is here, as well as in the Basle version, stated to have passed in 
1268 (before the conquest of southern China) is, in the early epitome, gratuitously 
referred to 1249. The expedition took place in 1281 or 1282. 

1169. The name which here and in the epitome is Sagaiu^ but in the Basle, 

SogatUy is written Soutou and Sotou by those who have translated the Chinese 
histories. Sogaiu is likely to have been the more nervous Mungal pronunciation, 

1170. The name of Accambak is not to be traced in the histories of these 

countries, and as it does not occur in the other versions of our author, we are 
deprived of that chance of obtaining a more correct orthography. According to 
the historian of the Hulls, the naihe of the king who reigned in Gatman or 
V 4 F 2 
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BOOK III. from 1262 to 1290, wrs Tchin-goei-hoang^ otherwise called 

CHA^Vi Tchen4ching ” or Kochinchina, Po-yeou^fou-la-tdit-ou^ who in 1282, he 

adds^ was engaged in war with Kubldi-khan. Liv. iii, p. 171-3. 


1171. By the cotemporary annalists of China, the events are described in a manv 
ner much less creditable to the arms of their sovereign. Dans le mSme terns quo 
Kublai avoit une flotte nonibreuse qui conduisoit ses armees, d’autres armdes ” says 
the same historian “ marchoient vers le Tong-king et la Cochinchine. Le general 
Soutou (M. Paul le nomme Sogaiou)^ qui en avoit le commandement, dtoit 
entre dans le pays, dont il avoit ruine la capitale; mais le fils du roi de Tong- 
king, qui etoit a la tete d’une armee, et qui amusoit les Mogols par de feintes 
promesses, s’empara de plusieurs postes situes entre la Chine et le Tong-king, 
et par-la coupa la retraite aux Mogols, qui etoient d’ailleurs incommodes par 
les grandes chaleurs. Soutou fit de grandes actions de valeur pour sortir de ce 
mauvais pas, et perdit la meilleure partie de son armee.” Les Chinois ” he 
adds n’approuvoient pas ces grandes entreprises.” lav. xiv, p. 174. It is 
possible, however, that as the Chinese reprobated these attempts at foreign con- 
quest, they may have been led to exaggerate their disastrous consequences. 

As the circumstances are related with some variation in THistoire gen. de la 
Chine, and approach rather more nearly to those stated in our text, the passage 
is here presented to the reader : Le royaume de Tclten4cfmg s’etoit reconnu 
tributaire de Houpilai-han aussitot que ce prince avoit acheve la conqudte de la 
“ Chine. . . Cependant Thentier de la couronne avoit refuse de se soumettre, et 
s’etoit retire a Pouti oii il esperoit ^tre en surete . . . Cette annee (1282) a la 
premiere lune, Sotou emporta de force sa principale ville, ce qui obligea 
“ rh^ritier de Tchm-tching a se sauver dans de& montagnes de difficile acces, d’oA 
il envoya un de ses officiers pour amuser Soiou et gagner du terns . . . SotoUy 
trompe, resolut d6 faireles plus grands efforts pour le d6truire enti^srement, et 
il lui livra divers combats ou il eut quelque avantage; il le poussa jusqu’au 
pied d’une ville situee sur un rocher qu’il avoit fortifi^e de palissades: elle parut 
aux Mongous si difficile a prendre qu’ils n’alloieat al’assaut que malgr^eux, 
et ne revenolent jamais qu’apres une perte considerable de leurs soldats, que 
les assieges a couvert tuoient a coups shrs. Pendant que les Mongous se mor- 
^ fondoient inutilement devant cette place, le fils du roi de Tchen-tching saisit 
Tocrasion de leur couper le chemin du retour. Sotou leva le siege, et se retire, 
a la sixieme lune, non sans etre vivement inquietes pendant sa route.” T. ix, 
p. 414. See also p. 420, where it appears that Kublai^ in contemplation of a 
second attempt to subdue this prince, demanded of the king of Ngan-nan a pas- 
sage for troops through his dominions. The editor says here in a Note, Ngafp- 
nm comprend le Tonquin et le Kiaotchi ou la Cochinchine.” In this case 
Tchenrtching lying beyond them, should be Tsiampa^ but, at p. 414, he likewise 

says^ 
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saysj and I tliink incorrectly^ Tchen^ching est la parde maritime de Tonqoin/’ BOOK HE 
It will be found more consistent to consider NgatMian or Annan as Ttmg-kingj qiip^yi 
and Tchen-tcMng ( which P. Amiot, in the Memoires, writes Tckan4cheng} as 
another name for -ffzao-cM or Kochinchina; observing at the same time, that as 
these, together with Tsiampa, have been sometimes under one, and sometimes 
under separate governments, they are jfrequently confounded in regard to their 
political relations with China. 

1172. It maybe necessary to inform some of my readers that lignum aloes, 
agallochum, or agila wood, called by the Malays and other eastern people 
Jcalambak ^ is an unctuous, and, apparently, decayed wood, that melts away 
in burning, like a resin, emitting a fragrant smoke that is highly esteemed as a 
perfume. De toutes les terres du monde,” says P. A. de Rhodes, but not quite 
correctly, il n’y a que la Cochinchine, ou vienne cet arbre si renomme qu’on 
appelle Calambouc, qui a le bois si odoriferant, et qui sert a tant de medecines. 

11 y en a de trois sortes, le plus precieux s’appelle Calamba, I’odeur en est 
admirable, il sert pour fortifier le coBur, et centre toutes sortes de venin. Ea 
ce pays-la niesme il se vend an poids de Tor.”' Toy. et Miss. p. 65. This account 
will serve to shew the estimation in which the wood is held ; but for more accurate 
information respecting the tree, the reader is referred to the Flora Cochi nchinen-^ 
sis of Loureiro, edited by Willdenow, where, after the scientific description, 
under the name of Aloexylum agallochum, it is remarked : Omnes veri Aloes 
ligni species ex hac arbore procedunt; etiam pretiosissima, quae dici solet 
Calambac, quseque in solismmtibus Champav^ (s. Tsiatrtpraxua) ad CochinchinaiB 
pertinentibus, circa deciraum tertinm gradum latitudinis borealis sitis, in^ 
venitur.” To those who have taken the trouble of attending to the geographi- 
cal discrimination of these kingdoms, the foregoing assertion of an eminent 
naturalist long resident on the spot, that the most valuable samples of this wood 
are brought from Tsiampa^ as distinguished from Kochinchina (although now de- 
pendent upon it), will appear a proud instance of fidelity and accuracy on the part 
of our author. 

117S. It would seem that until the period of these invasions, rather than con- 
quests, of Mwn or Ava and Ngan-nan or Tung-king, the Mungal emperors had 
not been in the practice of employing elephants, either as a military arm or as 
beasts of burthen. In latter times a few only are kept for parade, or for trans- 
porting the baggage of the court from one palace to another.. 

1174. We read of this species of droit seigneurial ” iri accounts of the feudal 
times of Europe, but have too little information respecting the customs heretofore 
prevailing in Tsiampoy to verify its existence in that part of the world. 


1175. If 
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BOOK III. 1175. If this was actually in 1280, he must have been then employed on a 
* special mission, in the service of the emperor. The early Italian epitome, with 

CHAP. VI. appearance of being correct, assigns the date of 1275. It seems probable 

that the fleet in which he took his final departure from China, also touched there 
about the year 1291. 

1176. We are here again indebted to the valuable information contained in 
Loureiro’s Flora, where, speaking of the “ Ebeuoxylum verum ” or true ebony, 
it is said ; “ Habitat vastas sylvas Cochinchinae, maxima prope confinia Cambodiae 
ad 11 gradum lat. bor. ubi has arbores iteratd vidi. Usus. Nigredine et nitore 
(polish) excellit in scriniis et minoribus operibus, prsesertim quando ebure vel 
“ margaritarum conchis discernitur.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of the island of Ja'va. 

CHAP, VII. Departing from Ziamba and steei'ing between south and south-east, fif- 
teen hundred miles, you reach an island of very great size named 
which, according to the reports of some well-informed navigators, is 
the largest in the world ; being in circuit above three thousand miles.^^^® 
It is under the dominion of one king only ; nor do the inhabitants pay 
tribute to any other power. They are worshippers of idols. The coun- 
try abounds with rich commodities. Pepper, nutmegs, spikenard, ga- 
langal, cubebs, cloves, and all the other valuable spices and drugs, are the 
produce of the island ; which occasion it to be visited by many ships 
laden with merchandise, that yields to the owners considerable profit. 
The quantity of gold collected there exceeds all calculation and belief. 
From thence it is that the merchants of Zai-tun and of Mar^i in general 
have imported, and to this day import, that metal to a great amount, 
and from thence also is obtained the greatest part of the spices that are 
distributed throughout the world.^^®® That the Grand Man has not 
brought the island under subjectimi to him, must be attributed to the 
l/si^th, of the voyage and the dangers of the navigation. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 


CHAP. VII. 
Notes. 


1177. The name which in Ramnsio’s text is Giam^ in ihe Basle, Jaua^ in the BOOK III. 
B. M. and Berlin manuscripts and the early Latin edition, Jana or Yana^ and in 
the early epitomes J ana and Laua^ is obviously intended for that island which we 
call J(wa and the natives Jazm orJawa^ being precisely the Giaua of the Italian. 

The genuine pronunciation will be found a middle term amongst the several cor- 
ruptions, and might nearly be inferred from their disagreement. The distance also 
of fifteen (m the epitome, fourteen) hundred miles, although exceeding the truth, 
points to that distinguished island ; but in regard to some other circumstances, 
the description would seem to apply rather to Borneo^ which lay in our author’s 
route to the straits of Malacca. Such indeed was the opiniom of old Purchas, 
who, in a marginal note to his translation, says, Jam major I suppose this is 
^ Borneo 


1178. Borneo^ to which the distinction of being the largest island in the w'orld 
(unless we allow the anomalous exception of New Holland and perhaps of New 
Guinea) properly belongs, is about 2,100 nautical or 2,400 English miles in 
circuit, whilst Jana is not more than about 1,200 of the former^ or 1,400 of the 
latter; but circuit is by no means an accurate test of comparative size. With respect 
to political importance, Jana has been at all periods much the superior. It is 
improbable supposition that our author, not having visited either, may have 
blended in his mind the information he acquired concerning both. 

1179. Pepper is produced both in Borneo and Java ; cloves or nutmegs are not 
the growth of either ; but Batavia has been in modern times the great mart for 
the sale of them, in consequence of the Moluccas being under the dominion of 
those who govern Java. Such may likewise have been the case at the period when 
the country was ruled by the sovereigns of Majapakit; a subject upon which we 
have much curious information from the pen of Sir T. S. Raffles, in his excellent 
History of that interesting island. Speaking of the political occurrences about 
this period, he observes that All the provinces (after a rebellion) again feU 

under the authority of MajapdhiL According to some accounts Damar Wulaw 

had also been successful in repelling an invasion from KamhbjaP Vol. ii, p. 
112. The intercourse between and Tsiampa or Champa is also repeatedly 
noticed. 

1180. Jama is not celebrated for the production of gold; in Borneo^ on the 
contrary, much is collected. It is difficult, however, for a traveller, when he finds 
an article abounding in the commerce of a place, to distinguish whether it is^ 

indigeuoue^ 
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BOOK III. indigenous or brought thither by the operations of that commerce. The precious 
’ metals will always flow into a country that exports valuable produce, which Java 

CHA . viL Ijj gg internal resources as from 

her connexion with the Moluccas or spice islands. 

1181. This observation is much more applicable to Java than to Borneo^ as 
the navigation to the latter, from the southern ports of China, is neither distant 
nor attended with any particular difficulty. It may be proper to notice in this 
place, that the Chinese historians speak of a kingdom named Koua-oua against 
which an expedition was sent by Kublai^ about the year 1287, according to P. 
Amiot, or in 1292, according to the elder De Guignes. Autant les Chinois,” 
says the latter avoient ete opposes aux entreprises que Kublai vouloit faire 
centre les pays etrangers, autant ils teraoigiierent alors de zele et d’empresse- 
ment pour Fengager a porter la guerre dans le pays de Koua-oua^ que Ton soup- 
gonne etre I’isle de Borneo. Ce prince qui avoit une passion extraordinaire de 
faire connoitre son noin chez les etrangers, avoit souvent envoye des officiers 
vers differens rois Indiens, pour les engager d’apporter dans la Chine les 
raretes de leur pays ; et les Indiens, a qui ce commerce etoit tr^s-^avantageux, 
venoient en foule dans les ports de Fokieup MengJci^ un de ses ministres qui 
avoit ete envoje vers le roi de Kouoroua^ y fut insulte, et fut marqu6 siir le 
visage avec un fer cliaud comme un voleur public. Cet affront irrita tons les 
Chinois qui supplierent Kublai d’en tirer vengeance. On rassembla a la hlto 
mille vaisseaux de guerre et de transport, sur lesquels on embarqua trente 
mille homines, sans conter les matelots, avec des provisions pour un an. 
C/zepi eutle commandement general, jKoo-H/zg celui des troupes, eiYehemiche^ 
qui etoit du pays YJgour^ celui des matelots. La flotte rangea les cotes de 
Tong-yng et de Cochiachine, entra dans la grande iper, et debarqua les 
troupes dans le pays de Koua-oua apres 68 jours de navigation (du port de 
Tsuen4c}ieou)^, Le roi du pajs, nomme Touhan-pitout/S se rendit aussitot aux' 
Chinois, et leur fit de grands presens, dans le desaein de les tromper et de les 
faire perir. II les engagea ensuite a porter la guerre dans un pays voisin, 
nomm6 Kou4a7igy dont le roi etoit son ennerai^ et pris secrettement toutes les 
mesures ppur faire perir leur armee. Suivant son avis, on laissa quelques 
officiers pour la garde de la flotte, et on se rendit avec les troupes vers la 
capitale du pays de Kou4ang^ on Ton trouva une armee de cent mille homines, 
qui soutint le combat depuis le lever du soleil jusqu’a midi. Malgre cetta 
resistance ces troupes furent battues, et le roi se rendit aux Chinois, qui le 
tuerent avec toute sa famille. Alors le roi de Koua-ona^ ne voulant plus tenir 
aucune des paroles qu’il ayoit donnees, se mit en etat de couper aux Chinois le 
chejpfiin de la mer ^ il les Jiar^ela pendaut trente lieues, et leur tua environ trois 

mille 
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CHAP. VIL 
Note®, 


miWe homines. Les Chinois se samerent de ce danger par letir bra?oorej BOOK IIL 
et se rembarquerent avec im butin immense.” Liv. xvi, p. 186. 

P. Amiot in his Introduction k la connoissance des peoples Chinois,” (Mem. 
concern. &c. t. xiv, p. 101), has detailed many circumstances respecting this 
country, but so imperfect and unsatisfactory is Chinese information, in general, 
on geographical subjects, that it would be diiiicult to ascertain from thence the 
place meant by Kom-oua^ although evidently^ situated on the eastern side of the 
straits of Malacca and Sunda, and inhabited by the race to whom the name of 
Malays is commonly given. De Guignes, as it appears, supposed it to be the 
island of Borneo^ whilst others, with more reason, have considered it as 
and this opinion has recently been confirmed beyond all doubt by a very curious 
document inserted in the History of Java, which was furnished by a Chinese 
whose family have for several generations been settled in that island, and trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Crawfurd, when resident of Surabaja, In this writing 
(which agrees in most particulars with that published in the Menioires) it is said : 

There is a country called Jaw-wa^ formerly called Cha-po ” (the Koua-oua and 
Tcht-po of P. Amiot) ; on the sea coast of it there is a country called Po-kya^‘ 
lung^ by which is the entrance into the country.” In the reign of the 
emperor Hut-pii-lj/at^ of the family of Given (evidently Hupi-lai of the dynasty 
of Yuen)^ and in the thirteenth year of his reign, soldiers were sent from 
China, but the Javan subjects were very numerous, and they could not succeed.” 

The country of Jaw-tm is divided between two king^, one to the west and one 
to the east. In the reign of the emperor Chee-Te^ of the dynasty of Beng ” 

XCkifig-Tsu^ better known by the name of Yong-lo^ of the dynasty of Ming)j 
when that prince had sat five years on the throne (1409), the western prince, 
whose name was Fo-wanpan, made war on the prince of the eastern half of the 
island, and overthrew his kingdom.” Vol. ii, p. 137-8. This refers to the des- 
truction of the city of Majapdhit by the western or Mahometan state, which took 
place, according to the Javanese annals, in the year 1400 of their era, La 


troisiiime annee de 


Young4o ■ 


says P. Amiot en 1405 ” (his reign, as stated 


hy Du Halde, commenced in 1404) le roi oriental envoya seal son tribut, et fit 
demander pour lui des patentes et un sceau particulier ; ce qui lui fat accord^* 
f Mais cela n’erapecha pas que, deux ans apres, le roi occidental, son concurrent^ 
n’envaMt toule Fautorite, et ne le d^truisit avec tous ceux qui lui etoient 
attaches,” P. 109. 

By these authorities a connection is established between the histories of Ctiina 
and of Java, and it appears indubitable that an expedition was undertaken by the 
'emperor Kublai against the latter country. This may at first be considered as an 
instance of defective information on the part of our author, as no notice is taken 
hy him of the event, and on the contrary his words imply that the attempt had not 
been made. But upon an examination of dates it will be perceived that his silence 

4> G €>» 
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BOOK III. On this point is strongly corroborative of his fidelity ; for as it did not late place, 
according to the Surabaya document, until the thirteenth year of the reign of 
HAP. \ II. monarch, which dates fi om the extinction of the Song in 1280, or until 1292 
Noses. according to the historian of the Huns, it must have been at least one year after 
the departure of the Polo family from the court of Peking, and only a short time 
before the death of KubM, which happened in 1294. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

Of the islands of Sofidur and Condur, and of the country of Loehac. 

CHAP, viii. Upon leaving the island of Jaca, and steering a course between south 
and south west, seven hundred miles, you fall in with two islands, the 
larger of which is named Sondur, and the other, Kondur}^^^ Both being 
uninhabited, it is unnecessary to say more respecting them. Having 
run the distance of fifty miles from these islands, in a south-easterly di- 
rection, you reach an extensive and rich province, that forms a part of 
the main land, and is named Lochac^^^'^ Its inhabitants are idolaters* 
Tliey have a language peculiar to themselves, and are governed by their 
own king, who pays no tribute to any other, the situation of the coun- 
try being such as to protect it from any hostile attack.^^®^ Were it assail- 
able, the Gz’and hhan would not have delayed to bring it under his domi- 
nion. In this countiy sappan or brezil wood is produced in large quan- 
tities. Gold is abundant to a degree scarcely credible •, elephants are 
found there j and the objects of the chase, either with dogs or birds, 
are in plenty.^^*®® From hence are exported all those porcelain shells, 
which, being carried to other countries, are there circulated for money j 
as has been already noticed.’-^®*’ Here they cultivate a species of fruit 
called berchi, in size about that of a lemon, and having a delicious fla- 
vour.^^®’' Besides these circumstances there is nothing further that 
requires mention, unless it be that the country is wild and mountainous, 
and is little fi’equented by strangers, whose visits the king discourages^ 
ha order that his treasures and other secret matters of his realm, may be 
as little known to the rest of the world as possible.^^®® 


NOTES- 
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NOTES. 

1182. If, as there is reason to presume, the Itofidifr here mentioned be the BOOR IIL 
Condore of on^' maps (by the Malays named lLond&rj^<^y signifying n apecies 

of gourd), it is evident that the bearings and distance assigned must be erroneousj 
as a south-south-west course from Java, instead of leading to an island on the 
coast of Kamboja^ would carry the navigator into the southern ocean. Such an 
inconsistency ought not, however, in fairness, to be charged to our author, as 
bis editors are not consistent amongst themselves. The Basle version says: 

Navigando ab insula Jaua, numerantur septingenta miliaria, ad duas insulas, 

Sondur et Condur dictas, a quibus ultra procedendo inter meridiem et garbi- 
niura, sunt quingenta miliaria, &c. ; ’’ which does not necessarily imply that 
the course from Java to these islands was the same as that pursued upon leaving 
them, although it will bear the construction. The early Venice epitome, which 
seems indeed to speak gratuitously with respect to the distance, says ; Partite 
da Jaua, e navegi 18 miglia intro mez;zo di, e garbino, tu trovi due isole, &c,.” 

These contradictory errors appear to have arisen from a misconception of the 
itinerary, into which our author, avowedly, introduees places of which he ho4 
oply hearsay information, along with those which he actually visited, Thpt hi® 
voyage did not lead him to the island of Jma (as distinguished from that whi<^ 
he afterwards terms Jam minor) is apparent from bis own words ; but wpw 
leaving China and reaching Tsiampa^ which be either touehod at or saw in passings 
he digresses in his narrative, in order to mention the distance and some particulars 
of that celebrated island, and living so done, returns to the point he had left ; 
from whence he proceeds (in his desultory manner) with tliie sequel of his proper 
route, which naturally leads him to the small island of Condore. Ti^ early 
transcribers of his manuscript not adverting to so material a dfetinction, bavf 
attempted to render the journal more regular, according to their idea, by forcing 
these excursive notices, however inconsistent with geography, into one uniform 
track, and. for that purpose assigning imaginary The name of Son4ur 

cannot be identiied. If in feet a distfeot plsu^e^ and not tnotl^r reading of 
dm (which itself consists of a greater and a smaller island), way be memit for 
Pulo Sapata^ which lies in the route, but at a considerahle distance from the 
former. 

1183. The Lockacoi Ramusio’s text and Lochach of the epitome, is Loach in 
the early Latin, and JBoeach in the Basle edition. In one version it is said to lie 
in a ©outlireast, and in another, in a south-south-west direction from Kondur: 
both equally inconsistent with the^ geographical fact* It appears from the circum- 
stances to be intended for some part of the country of Kundtoja^ the capital of 

4 G 2 which 
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which was named Loech^ according to the authority of Caspar de Cruz, who 
visited it during the reign of Sebastian king of Portugal. See Purchas, VoL iii, 
p. 169. In D’Anville’s map the name is written Levek, 

1184. The difficulties of invasion appear to arise from the great distance of the 
capital from the sea, on a river of dangerous navigation, which overflows the 
lower parts of the country at certain seasons. 

1185. The country of Cambodia ” as Hamilton informs us produces gold of 
twenty-one carats fine, and elephants’ teeth at 50 to 55 dollars for the largest. 
They have also much sapan-wood, sandal-wood, agala-wood, &c.” New 

Account of the East Indies, Vol. ii, p. 198. The woods ” sajs Thomas Bow- 
year abound with rhinoceroses, elephants, deer, buffaloes, wild hogs, &c.” 
Oriental Repertory, Vol. i, p. 91. 

1186. Excepting at Sw/w, near the north-eastern coast of Borneo^ I am not 
aware pf the production of cowries in any part of the eastern or China seas, and 
suspect that there may have beeji here a transposition or mistake of some other 
kind, as the words of the text are applicable to the Maldives alone. In the 
Latin version it is said ; Utuntur incolae pro moneta glebis quibusdam aureis,” 
by which may be understood small lumps of gold, such in form as those pieces of 
silver resembling flattened bullets, which are current in Siam : but these could 
not be exported for circulation in other countries. 

^ 1187. Without a more particular description, it is impossible, even with the 
assistance of Loureiro’s Flora Cochinchinensis, to ascertain the kind of fruit here 
named herd or befchi. In a country where the mangustin (gardnia mangostana) 
should be found, it might be thought to merit this special notice ; but we are not 
informed of that exquisite fruit being a native of Kamboja. 

• 1188. Very different reasons are assigned in the several versions for this 
seclusive state of the country. Here we find it attributed to motives of jealous 
policy ; in the Basle edition the occasion is said to be, “ aded inhuman! sunt 
habitatores ejus;” and in the early epitome, perche elli si e fora de via;” 
which last, as it is the simplest, may be the most genuine cause. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the island of Pentan, and of the kingdom of Malalur. 

Departing from Lochac and keeping a southerly course for five hun- 
dred miles, you reach an island named Pentanf^^ the coast of which is 
wild and uncultivated but the woods abound with sweet-scented trees.^^®® 
Between the province of Lochac and this island of Pentan the sea, for 
the space of sixty miles, is not more than four fathoms in depth, which 
obliges those who na\ igate it, to lift the rudders of their ships (in order 
that they may not touch the bottom).i^®^ After sailing these sixty miles, 
in a south-easterly direction, and then proceeding thirty miles further, 
you arrive at an island, in itself a kingdom, named Malaiur, which is 
likewise the name of its chief city,^^^^ The people are governed by a 
king, and have their own peculiar language. The town is large and 
well built. A considerable trade is there carried on in spices and drugs, 
with which the place abounds.^!®* Nothing else that requires notice 
presents itself. Proceeding onwards from thence, we shall now speak 
of Jam minor. 


NOTES. 

1189. Pentan, which in the Basle edition is Petan, but in the older Latin, 
Pentayn, appears to be the island of Bintan , or, as it is more comntonly 
written Bintang, near the eastern mouth of the straits of Malacca ; whoSfe port 
called Riyu jij or Rkio, is a place of considerable trade. The course to it from 
Kaniboja is nearly south, as stated both in the Italian and the Latin texts, and 
the distance does not materially differ from five hundred miles. 

1190. Tliis may be understood either of those woods which, by burning or 
otherwise, are used as perfumes, such as the lignum-aloes and sandal-wood, or 
of sweet-scented blossoms, such as those of the mmia cananga, which diffuse 
their fragrance to a considerable distance. 


BOOK HI. 
CHAP. IX. 


1191. In 
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BOOKUL 1191. In tte navigation from the coast of Kamboja to the island of Bintan and 

straits of Malacca, there are numerous shoals and coral reefs, but the particular 
CHAP IX. ^ ^ 

tract of shallow water to which the passage in the text refers cannot be precisely 

ascertained. In the journal of one of the Jesuit missionaries we find circum- 
stances noticed of the straits of Banla, which strongly exemplify what is here des- 
cribed: a Fentr^e se trouve I’isle de Lucepara ^ la mer est basse aux em irons . . • 
Les vaisseaux qui vont a la Chine tirent ordinairement dix-sept pieds d’eau, et 
souvent dans les eiidroits on il > en a le plus, il ne s’en trouve que cinq brasses? 
e’e$t4»dire $5 pieds, mais pour peu qu’on se detourne, on n’^n trouve que 
douze ou quinze. . .La quille du vaisseau etoit si proche de terre, que mettant 
“ les eapx en mouvement, la vase du fond en etoit agitee, et revenant sur la 
surface de la mer, ne presentoit aux yeux qu’une eau bourbeuse.’^ Let. edif. 
t. :sxii, p. 4S1. The Chinese junks do not draw so much water in proportion to 
their tonnage as our ships, but their rudders aie considerably larger. 

119^. By the island and kingdom of Mahw (in the Basle edition Maletur^ but 
in older Latin, MaU^ur) it will scarcely be doubted that our author means to 
§peak of the kipgdpm of the Malays iomng imUyu founded about a 

eCPtiiry before, at the son th-eas tern ei^tremity of the peninsula that bears their 
name ; for although about the year 1252, the seat of government was transferred 
to Malacca, the appellation of Tancih maldj/u the Malajan land 

seems to have been always applied emphatically to that part of the conntry where 
the original establishment was formed, which is now included in the kingdom of 
Johor . From the name of their first city, the straits formed by an island 
which lies close to the extreme point of the land, obtained the appellation of the 
straits of Singa-pura vulgarly, Sincapore. 

1193. Pepper alone is the proper spice of the peninsula ; but the chief object 
of the commercial establishments in the straits of Malacca, has ever been to form 
n mnrt for exchanging tho spices and drugs collected there from the eastern 
fpr the produce and manufactures of India and the more western parts 
th« waii<L 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the island of Java nunor. 

Upon leaving the island of Pentan and steering in the direetion of BOOK III. 
south-east for about one hundred miles, you reach the island of Java cul^x. 
the Lesser.^^®^ Small, however, as it may be termed by comparison, it 
is not less than two thousand miles in circuit.^^®® In this island there 
are eight kingdoms, governed by so many kings, *^^®^ and each kingdom 
has its own proper language, distinct from those of all the others. The 
people are idolaters. It contains abundance of riches, and all sorts of 
spices, lignum-aloes, sappan-wood for dying, and various other kinds 
of drugSjii®® which, on account of the length of the voyage and the 
danger of the navigation, are not imported into our country, but which 
find their way to the provinces of Manji and Kataia. 

We shall now treat separately of what relates to the inhabitants of 
each of these kingdoms j but in the fiist place it is proper to observe 
that the island lies so far to the southward as to render the north star 
invisible.^^®® Six of the eight kingdoms were visited by Marco Poloi, 
and these he will describe, omitting the other two which he had not 
an opportunity of Seeing. 


NOTES. 

1194;. The departure being here taken from Perdm or Bintan, and not from 
Malaiur, the place last mentioned, it may be inferred that the fleet did not touch 
at any place in the peninsula, and that what is mentioned respesting the kingdom 
of the Malays was information subsequently obtained. In the Italian epitotaes 
the names in this part are more than usually corrupted, those last mentioned 
being there Pentara for Pentan, and Mahmr for Malmir or Malaiur, whilst tfate 
chief city of the latter is called Pepetmn. The Latin versions have Petan and 
Pentam, Maktur and Malenii. 


1195. Every clrcumstancB tends to confirm the ojMnion that by the Giaaa minor 
■of Ramusio’s text, the Jcata minor of the Basle, the Jana minor of the older 

Latin, 
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BOOK III. Latin, and the Jauamener of the epitomes, is meant the island of Sumatra^ a 

name very little known to the natives, and probably of Hindu origin. It may 

CHAP. X. remarked that almost all the prevailing names of large islands have 

Notes. been imposed by foreigners, and it is not unlikely that our author himself, from 
a supposed analogy, may have given to this the appellation of the ime? Java. 
Such also it is termed by Nicolo di Conti who visited the island in the early part 
of the fifteenth century ; but he had evidently read the work of his countryman, 
Marco Polo. By Odoardo Barboba, a Portuguese, who concludes the journal of 
his voyage in 1516, the name of Java minor is, on the contrar}, applied to the 
small island of Sambawa^ near the eastern extremity of Java proper, and Sumatra 
is called by that which it now bears. 

1196. Barbosa (mentioned in the preceding Note) speaks of una grandissima 
“ e bellissima isola chiamata Sumatra, laqual tien di circuito da settecento leghe, 

che sono da dumila e cento contate per li Mon que Than navigata tutta 

d’intorno.*’ Rarausio, vol. i, fo. 318-2. That in our modern charts it should 
measure nearly the same, is a very unexpected coincidence. Barbosa’s account 
of the island is particular and unexceptionable ; which is far from being the case 
with our author j but the progress of knowledge in the interval of two centuries 
between the periods of their travels, was immense. 

1197. Most of the early describers of Sumatra attempt, in the same manner, 
to distribute the island into a certain number of kingdoms. Ao tempo que n6s 

entramos na India,” says John de Barros, estava repartida em vinienove 
re^nos.^’ roy d’^c/zcn” says Beaulieu poss^de la moitie et qui est la 

meilleure.” (Bui this power did not exist in our author’s time). L’autre 
moitie est possedee de cinq ou six roys, lesquels tous ensemble ne sont a beau- 
coup pres* si puissants que celuy A^Aclien; encore qu’ils possedent de bonnes 
terres.” Tbevenot, t. i, p. 96. Such divisions, however, are inapplicable to 
the general circumstances of the island ; for although considerable portions of it 
are ruled by sultans more or less powerful, the greater pa|t of the interior is 
subject to innumerable petty rajas or chiefs. 

1198. The other drugs here alluded to, are probably the gum benzoin and the 
native camphor (as distinguished from the factitious camphor of the shops, im- 
ported from China and Japan) ; both of them staple articles of trade in Sumatra. 

1195. The island being intersected by the equinoctial line, the north star must 
be invisible to the inhabitants of all the southern portion, and even by those of 
Jhe northern it can be seen but rarely and only under particular circumstances. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XL 

Of the kingdom of Felech^ in the island of Jam minor » 

We shall begin with the kingdom of Felech^ which is one of the 
eight/ 2 ®® Its inhabitants are for the most part idolaters, but many of 
those who dwell in the sea-port towns have been converted to the religion 
of Mahomet, by the Saracen merchants wlio constantly frequent them^^^^^ 
Those who inhabit the mountains live in a beastly manner# They eat 
human flesh,^^®^and indiscriminately all other sorts of flesh, clean and 
unclean. 1203 Xheir worship is diiected to a variety of objects, for each 
individual adores throughout the day, the first that presents itself to his 
sight when he rises in the morning.1204 


NOTES, 

1200. The name here written Fehch is in the Latin edition Ferlech^ and in the 
Italian epitomes Ferlach^ equivalent to Ferlah It appears therefore to be intended 
for a place named PerlaJcy situated at the eastern extremity of the northern coast ; 
and as we find in the sequel that the detention of the fleet in a port of this island 
was occasioned by the unfavourable circumstances of the weather, it may be con- 
jectured that after leaving the island of Bintan and having nearly cleared the 
straits they were encountered by westerly gales, as they made the high land of 
Tanjong Perlak or the Diamond Point of our charts, and they would be forced to 
seek for shelter in a neighbouring bay. It should be observed that the Perlak of the 
Malays is pronounced Ferlahh^ the Arabs, who have not the sound of p in their 
language ; and amongst the pilots of the fleet it is probable there were many of 
that nation, who were accustomed to trade to China from the gulf of Persia and 
Muskat 

1201. The assertion of our author’s finding Mahometans amongst these people^ 
about the year 1291, is fully justified by the authority of the annals of the princes 
of Malacca, which state that in the peninsula the establishment of that religion 
took place during the reign of a king who ascended the throne in 1270 and died 
in 1333 ; whilst at the same time it is obvious that the conversmm of individuals^ 
even in great numbers, may have preceded by many years the adoption of 
islaemism as the religion of the governraentt See Hfet. of Sumatra, ed. 3, p. 343* 

4 H 1^2# This 
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BOOK III. 

CHAP. xr. 

Notes. 


1202. This character plainly refers to the people named BattaSy who inhabit a 

considerable part of the interior of Sumatra^ towards its northern extremity^ and 
whose cannibalism has been noticed by travellers and writers of all periods since 
the island was first known to Europeans. The subject has been discussed at some 
length, and the authorities for its existence detailed, in the w^ork last mentioned 
(p. 390), and for our present purpose it will be sufficient to notice some of the 
more early ones. In una parte della sopradetta isola, che cliiamano gli 

habitatori raangiano came huniana.” Viag. di Nicolo di Conti (1450). Ramu- 
sio, t. i, f. 539. The pagans” says John de Barros retiring from the sea 
coast (in consequence of the increasing power of the Mahometans) established 
themselves in the interior of the island : those who inhabit that part which is 
opposite to Malacca, are of the race called Bdias^ who eat human flesh, and 
are the most savage and warlike of all the land.” Decad. iii, fol. 114. (1628). 
he dedans de I’isle ” says Beaulieu est habite des naturels, qui out leur Ian- 
gage tres-difterent dii Malais. Jis sont sous I’obejssance de plusieurs roys, 
specialement du coste d’Achen ; lesquels d’ordinaire se font la guerre les uns 
aux autres , . . Ils ne traittent point avec les estrangers, et s’lls les peuvent 
attraper a leur avantage, ils les massacrent, puis les mangent; conime ils font 
leurs ennemis.” Voy. du Gen. Beaulieu (1620). The\enot 5 1 . i, p. 97. In the 
following passage from Hamilton’s Account of the East Indies, although not ma- 
terial in point of authority as to the custom, he speaks particularly of that part 
of the coast where the Chinese expedition is supposed to have taken shelter. 

There is one (large river) called De&y, that lies five leagues within PuIloVerera 
“ ( Pulo Varda) j a small uninhabited island. The inhabitants on that part of Su- 
malra are said to be cannibals. Diamond Point lies about twenty leagues to the 
north-west of Verera^ that sends dangerous rocks above a league offshore. The 
inhabitants are uncivilized, murdering all whom they can surprise or master ; 
and at Pmang (PaseJ^ about ten leagues to the westward of Diamond Point, 
there is a fine deep river, but not frequented, because of the treachery and 
bloody disposition of the natives.” Vol.ii, p. 126. 

1203. It is only on public occasions that they (the Batlas) kill cattle for 
food ; but not being delicate in their appetites, they do not scruple to eat 
part of a dead buffalo, hog, rat, alligator, or any wild animal with which they 
happen to meet.” Hist, of Sumatra, ed. 3, p. 380. 

1204. A similar assertion is made by Lodoyico Barthema respecting the people 
of Jam: La fede loro h questa,” says this extraordinary but genuine traveller : 

alcuni adoraoo gli idoli come fanno in Calicut (that is, they worship those of the 
Hindfis), e alcuni sono che adorano il sole; altri la Inna, molti adorano 
il bae ; gran parte la prima cosa che sconirano la maUinaP Ramusio, t. i, 
, p, 168. 
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p. 168, However unfounded the supposition may be of such a whimsical rule 
of worship having ever existed amongst any people, it may be thought that 
the misapprehension of our travellers is explained at least, if not excused in 
some degree, by the following remark upon the religion of the Batias, taken 
from the Batavian Transactions, and here quoted from the History of Sumatra : 
“ Besides these (three superior deities, bearing rule in heaven, in the air, and 
‘‘ upon earth) they have as many inferior deities as there are sensible objects on 
“ earth, or circumstances in human society; of which some preside over the 
‘‘ sea, others over rivers, over woods, over war, and the like.” Ed. 3. p. Dbb. 
Bat. Trans, vol. iii, p. 15. 


BOOK III. 

CHAP. XI. 
Notes. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of the second kingdom, named Bosnia. 

Upon leaving the last mentioned kingdom you enter that of Bosnia chap. xn. 
•which is independent of the others, and has its peculiar language. The 
people profess obedience to the Grand khan, but pay him no tribute, 
and their distance is so great, that his majesty’s troops cannot be sent to 
these parts. The whole island, indeed, is nominally subject to him, 
and when ships pass that way, the opportunity is taken of sending him 
rare and curious articles, and especially a particular sort of falcon.^^®** 

In the country are many wild elephants and rhinoceroses, which lat- 
ter are much inferior in size to the elephant, but their feet are similar. 

Their hide resembles that of the buffalo. In the middle of the forehead 
they have a single horn j but with this weapon they do not injure those 
whom they attack, employing only for this purpose, their tongue, 
which is armed with long, sharp spines, and their knees or feet ; their 
mode of assault being to trample upon the person, and then to lacerate 
him with the tongue.^^®^ Their head is like that of a wild boar, and 
they carry it low towards the ground. They take delight in muddy 
pools, and are filthy in their habits. ^2®® They are not of that descr^tion 
of animals which suffer themselves to be,taken by females, as our 
people suppose, but on the contrary are of a shy nature.*^®® There are 

4. H 2 found 
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found in this district monkies of various sorts, and vultures as black as 
crows, which are of a large size, and pursue the quarry in a good style. 

It should be known that what is reported respecting the dried bodies 
of diminutive human creatures or pigmies, brought from India, is an idle 
tale, such pretended men being manufactured in this island in the follow- 
ing manner. The country produces a species of monkey, of a tolerable 
size, and having a countenance resembling that of a man. Those persons 
who make it their business to catch them, shave off the hair, leaving it 
only about the chin and those other parts where it naturally grows on the 
human body. They then dry and preserve them with camphor and other 
drugs, and having prepared them in such a mode that they have exactly 
the appearance of little men, they put them into wooden boxes, and sell 
them to trading people, who carry them to all parts of the world. But this 
is merely an imposition, the practice being such as we have described j 
and neither in India, nor in any other country, however wild (and little 
known) have pigmies been found of a form so diminutive as these ex- 
hibit.'^io Sufficient having been said of this kingdom, which presents 
nothing else remarkable, we shall now speak of another named Samara. 


NOTES. 

1205. The Basma of Ramusio^s and of the older Italian text, or Busman of 
the Basle edition, has been supposed, from a fair analogy of sound, to refer to 
Pasaman on the western coast, immediately under the equinoctial line: but there 
is no probability of our author's having visited any place on that side of the 
island, and especially one so far to the southward. All the circumstances, on 
the contrary, lead us to conclude that it is intended for Pasi, by the old travellers 
written Pagem, on the northern coast, not far from Diamond point. “ Pedir ” 
says J . de Barros “ was the principal city of these parts before the founding of 
“ Malacca, but subsequently to that period, and particularly after the arrival of 
“ the Portuguese, it began to decline, and Pagem, in its vicinity, to rise in im- 
« portance.” Decad. iii, fol. 115. “ Depuis Achen ” says Beaulieu allant le 
“ long de la coste du levant se trouve Pedir, qui est a douze lieues A^'Achen, et 
‘‘ aussi grande et peuplee: puis Pacem, et Deli:’ P. 97. 


1206 . This. 
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1206. This account is rendered probable by the known ambition of KuMdi to 
extend the fame of bis empire to places situated beyond the reach of his anns^ 
and particularly to establish a vassalage, though merely nominal, amongst the 
princes of the eastern islands. Ce prince” says the Historian of the Huns 
qui avoit une passion extraordinaire de faire connoitre son nom chez les etran- 
gers, avoit souvent envoye des officiers vers differens rois Indiens, pour les 
engager d’apporter dans la Chine les raretes de leur pays.” Les vaisseaux 
« qui s’y rendirent alors ” he observes in another place “ venoient du Malabar, 
de Sumatra, de Sanem-Soumenat, de Ceylon, de Tinghor, et autres pays, 
jusqu’an Golphe Persique.” Liv. xvi, p. 186480. Le seizieme annee du 
m^me Young4o^ en 1420,” says P. Amiot, le roi de Koa-oua (Jama) envoya 
pour son tribut un yng-ou blanc, esp^ce de perroquet, ou gros oiseau auquel on 
apprend parler.” Mem. t. xiv, p. 110. 



CHAP. XIL 
Notes. 


1207. Both the elephant and rhinoceros are well known to be natives of 
Sumatra. At one time ” says Capt. Hastings Dare, in the journal of his 
expedition our guide lost the proper path by mistaking for it the track of a 

rhinoceros, which are in great numbers in these parts.” Hist, of Sumatra, ed. 3, 
p. S18. With respect to the uses of its horn as a weapon of offence, and the 
spiny structure of the tongue, our author was deceived by what he was told or bad 
read. The belief of its tearing the flesh by licking, was general throughout the 
world, from the da^s of Pliny to a very modern period. Bontius, a Dutch phy- 
sician, who wrote at Batavia in 1629, tell us that if it be exasperated, it will 
toss up a man and horse like a fly, whom it will kill with licking, while by the 
roughness of its tongue it lays bare the bones.” An Account of the Diseases, 
&c. P. IBS. Even to another beast also we find this extraordinary faculty 
attributed by a naturalist of our own day. Sparrman in his description of the 
wild buffalo of southern Africa, says : He frequently rushes from behind a 

thicket upon some unwary passenger ; and having thrown him down, tramples 
him to death with his feet and hnees^ tearing him with his horns and teeth, and 
« licking him with his rough tongue^ till the skin is nearly stripped from the 
«« the body.” Berwick’s Hist, of Quadrupeds, P. 47. See Voy. to the Cape of 
Good Hope, t. ii, p. 65. 

1208. What is said of its delighting in muddy pools, is conformable to the 
known habits of the animal. Like the bog ” says the Hist, of Quadrupeds, 

the rhinoceros is fond of wallowing in the mire.” P. 177. 

1209. Wild elephants are commonly taken by the means of females of their 
own species, already tamed, and to this practice I have made the translation of 
the passage allude, although by no means confident of having conveyed the real 

sense 
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ssnse of Ramusios’s text, the words of which are: Non sono tali, quali si dicono 
“ esser nelle parti nostre, que si lasciano prendere dalle donzelle, ma e tutt’al 
“ contrario.” It may possibly refer to some popular story, unknown at the 
present day, of virgins having the power of fascinating this otherwise untractable 
beast. 

1210, At a period when the eastern part of the world was little Icnotvn to the 
people of Europe, who were credulous in proportion to their ignorance, it is by 
no means improbable that such impositions were practised by the travelling 
Mahometan and Armenian traders who visited the islands where the orang titan or 
pongo (simia satyrus) is found, and may have been in the practice of selling their 
stuffed carcases to the virtuosi of Italy, for the mummies of a p}gm}-race of 
men. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
Of fhe third kingdom, named Samara. 

Leaving Basma you enter the kingdom of Samara,'^'^^^ being another 
of those into which the island is divided. In this Marco Polo resided 
five months, during which, exceedingly against his inclination, he was 
detained by contrary winds.^^^^ 'j'jjg north star is not visible here, nor 
even the stars that are in the wain.^^^^ The people are idolaters. They 
are governed by a powerful prince, who professes himself the vassal of 
the Grand khan. 

As it was necessary to continue for so long a time at this island, 
Marco Polo established himself on shore, with a party of about two 
thousand men ; and in order to guard against mischief from the savage 
natives, who seek for opportunities of seizing stragglers, putting them 
to death, and eating them, he caused a large and deep ditch to be dug 
around him, on the land side, in such manner that each of its extremities 
terminated in the port, where the shipping lay. This ditch he strength- 
ened by erecting several blockhouses or redoubts, of wood, the country 
affording an abundant supply of that material ; and being defended by 
thj^ kind of fortifier jtiQn, he kept the party in complete security, during 

the 
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the five months of their residence.^^^'* Such was the confidence inspired BOOK lil. 
amongst the natives, that they furnished supplies of victuals and other chap. xiii. 
necessary articles according to an agreement made with them.^^^® 


No finer fish for the table can be met with in any part of the world 
than are found here. There is no wheat produced, but the people live 
lipon rice. Wine is not made ; but from a species of tree resembling 
the date-bearing palm they procure an excellent beverage in the follow- 
ing manner. They cut off a branch, and put over the place a vessel 
to receive the juice as it distils from the wound, which is filled in the 
course of a day and a night.^^^® So wholesome are the qualities of 
this liquor, that it affords relief in dropsical complaints, as well as in 
those of the lungs and of the spleen. When these shoots that have 
been cut are perceived not to yield any more juice, they contrive to 
water the trees, by bi inging from the river in pipes or channels, so much 
water is sufficient for the purpose ; and upon this being done, the 
juice runs again as it did at first.^^^® Some trees naturally yieldit of a 
reddish, and others of a pale colour.^^is Xhe Indian nuts also grow 
here, of the size of a man’s head, containing an edible substance that 
is sweet and pleasant to the taste, and white as milk. The cavity of 
liris pulp is filled with a liquor clear as water, cool, and better flavour- 
ed and more delicate than wine or any other kind of drink whatever. ^220 
The inhabitants feed upon flesh of every sort, good and bad, without 
distinction.^22^ 


NOTES. 

1211. The place that appears to answer best to Samara, is Samorlanga, situated 
between Pedir and Pas6, on the same northern coast, and described in the 
writings of the Malays as having the advantage of a well-sheltered anchorage or 
roadsted. When such petty places are spoken of as kingdoms, it must be under- 
stood that they were governed by rajas, who affected independence, and main- 
tained it when they could ; but soon after the first visit of the Portuguese (in 
1511), the little consequence they possessed was absorbed in the power of AcMn, 
until about that period insignificant. 


1212. If 
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1212. If tlie expedition which our author accompanied left China about the 
beginning of the year 1291 (as inferred in Note 61), and was three months on its 
passage to Jam minor or Sumatra (as stated by himself in the first chapter of the 
work, p. S3), it would have met the south-west monsoon at the western opening 
of the straits of Malacca, about the month of May in that year, and having 
found it necessary, in consequence, to anchor in one of the bays on the northern 
coast of that island, might have been detained there till the change of the moU’- 
soon, in the month of October following, when, with the return of the north-east 
wind, they might expect fair and settled weather. We are not to expect from a 
fleet of Chinese vessels, the exertions that under similar circumstances would be 
made by European navigators to effect their passage ; and even if the direction of 
the wind allowed of their shaping a course to the island of Ce)lon or coast of 
Coromandel, we may presume that they would be deterred from putting to sea at 
a period when strong squalls of wind, accompanied with thunder, lightning, and 
heavy rains, are commonly prevalent. In the Latin version the circumstance ot 
their being detained by a periodical wind, is thus simply and naturally described : 

In regno Samara fui ego Marcus, cum sociis meis, quinque mensibus, non sine 
magno tmdio, tempus expectans navigationi aptum.” Some prospective atten- 
tion must also have been paid to the time of the monsoons breaking up on the 
coast to which they were bound in the first instance. 

1213. When our author tells us that at a place distant only about five degrees 
from the equator, the polar star was not to be seen, the fact will be readily admitted ; 
but the further assertion that the stars of the Wain or Great Bear wei'e also 
invisible, cannot be otherwise arccounted for, than by imputing to him the mis- 
taken idea, that, because the body of the constellation was not above the horizon, 
in the night time, during the greater part of his stay on the island, it was not 
to be seen at any other season. If his own words, however, could now be precisely 
known, it might be found that nothing more was meant than that a constellation 
which, at Peking as well as at Yenice, he had been accustomed to observe 
always above the horizon, was here found to rise and set, and to be invisible 
during a portion of the year. In his vindication, indeed, it may be urged that 
the versions of the work are not uniform in their manner of giving the sense of 
this passage; for although in the Basle edition the expression is : In hoc regno 

nec Ursa minor nec major, quam vulgo currum magnum vocant, apparet, 
usque adeo insula vergit in austrum in the B. M. and Berlin manuscripts, 
on the contrary, it is said : Non apparet polus arcticus, qui vulgo dicitur 
transmontana. Ur&® majores apparent, quas vulgus nominat currum magnum 
which, as it is the more ancient, so we must consider it to be the more satisfactory 
reading, 


1214 It 
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1214. It may be thought from these expressions our author means to convey 
the idea of his having been entrusted with the chief command of the expeditlooj 
which, nominally at least, we cannot suppose to have been the case; but as 
his superiors in rank might perhaps have been novices in sea affairs, and as 
in Situations of enterprise and danger, the person of most energy and resource 
naturally takes the lead, we may give him credit for speaking no more than the 
truth, when he says that this stockade (or paggar^ as ii would be termed in the 
language of the country) was constructed under his directions. 

1215 . It is mentioned that in the year 1522, the Portuguese garrison of a fort 
built at Pagem (PasS) in the vicinity of the place here spoken of, was distressed 
from the want of provisions, which the country people withheld from them ; 

discontinuing the fairs that they were used to keep three times a week.” Hist, 
of Sum. ed. 3, p. 419. 

/ 

1216. This palm, named in Sumatra anau^ and by the eastern Malays gomu- 
tOy is the borassus gomutus of Loreiro and the saguerus pinnatus of the Batavian 
Transactions .... In order to procure the nira or toddy (held in higher esti- 
mation than that from the coco-nut-tree), one of the shoots for fructification is 
cut off a few inches from the stem, the remaining part is tied up and beaten, 
and an incision is then made, from which the liquor distils into a vessel or banj* 
boo, closely fastened beneath. This is replaced every twenty-four hours.” 

Hist, of Sum. p. 88. 

1217- The sanative qualities of this liquor, like those of many other specifics, 
are probably imaginary ; but our author could speak only of the popular belief 
as to its virtues. Indulgence in the use of it is generally thought to produce 
dysentery. 

1218. It is natural to suppose that watering the trees during the dry season 
would have the eftect of increasing the quantity of sap, and consequently of the 
juice or liquor distilled « En terre ferme” says Francois Pyrard, speaking of 
the culture of the coco-nut-tree e’est avec grande peine qu’on en fait venir, et 

fautuserde canaux d’eau, ou Men lesfairearroser par le pied, soir et matin.” 
Voy. iii partie, p. 24. 

1219. I am not aware of the fact myself, nor can I find any authority for this 
difference of colour in toddy : but it is a subject not much attended to by Europeans* 
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1220* This description of the coco-nut (cocos nucijera) is wll known, even to 

those who bave only seen the fruit as brought to Europe, to he |»erfeetly justj 

4 : I bwt 
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BOOK III- but the grateful refreshment afforded by its liquor when drunk from the young 

nut, whilst the outer husk is green and the kernel still gelatinous, can only be 

CHAP. xm. • ^ travelled, under a fervid sun, in those countries 

Noten. ** i, • j j 

where it is produced. 

1221. See Note 1203; to which should be added, that horse-flesh is theii 
favourite meat. 


CHAPTER XrV. 

Of the fourth kingdom, named Dragotan. 

CHAP. XIV. is a kingdom governed by its own prince, and having its 

peculiar language.^^^^ Its inhabitants are uncivilised, worship idols, and 
acknowledge the authority of the Grand khan. They observe this hor- 
rible custom, in cases where any member of the family is afflicted with 
a disease. The relations of the sick person send for the magicians, 
whom they require, upon examination of the symptoms, to declare 
whether he will recover or not. These, according to the opinion sug- 
gested to them by the evil spirit, reply, either that he will recover or the 
contrary. If the decision be that he cannot, the relations then call in 
certain men, whose peculiar duty it is, and who perform their business 
with dexterity, to close the mouth of the patient, until he be suffocated. 
This being done, they cut the body in pieces, in order to pi-epare it as 
victuals, and when it has been so dressed, the relations assemble, and in 
a convivial manner eat the whole of it, not leaving so much as the mar- 
row in the bones. Should any particle of the body be suffered to 
remain, it would breed vermin, as they observe j these vermin for want 
of further sustenance would perish ; and their death would prove the 
occasion of grievous punishment to the soul of the deceased.^^^^ They 
afterwards proceed to collect the bones, and having deposited them in a 
small, neat box, carry them to some cavern in the mountains, where they 
may be safe against the disturbance of wild animals. If they have it in their 
power tosejze any person who does not belong to their own district, and 
who capMjwt pay for his ransom, they put him to death and devour him. 


NOTES-. 
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NOTES. 

1222. Dragoian^ wliich is the same in the Basle and older Latin editionsy in 
the manubcripis Dago^am^ and m the Italian epitomes Deragola^ is supposed by 
Valentyn and other Dntcli writers to be int-nded for Indragiri^ or, as it is more 
commonly written, Andragiriy a considerable river on the eastern side of the 
island, which, although far to the southward, and consequently distant from the 
place where the fleet anchored, might have been visited by our adventurous 
traveller, during its five months detention. 

1323. I am not aware of any authority for the existence of the peculiarly bar- 
barous custom here described, and presume our author may have been misled by 
one of the wonderful tales to the invention of which these people are so much 
addicted, A modern specimen of their talent in this way I shall here venture to 
give. Having requested a person who resided in the country of the Battas^ to 
obtain for me some explanation of the contents of one of their books of necro- 
mancy, I was furnished with the following memorandum ; Account given by a 
Batta chief of the subject of a book in the language of that country.” ^ It 
^ related, he said, to their art of war, and among others, to the following mode 
^ of destroying their enemies. The guru or priest procures a boy or girl, either 
^ by stealing one or by purchase, and cai ries it into the woods, accompanied by 
^ other men of his own order. They employ some time in instructing the young 
^ person to their purpose, and when they have brought it to declare that it will 
^ not hesitate to commit murder or to perform any other inhuman act, they then 
^ pour melted lead down its throat, and consider the body as their demon or 
^ baggu. It is laid out upon a piece of thick bark, and from the flesh is extracted 
^ an oil, which they put up in bottles or small white jars. The remains of the 
^ body they burn to ashes, which they mix with the oil, as also with other oils 
^ procured from poisonous herbs, snakes, vermin, &c. This composition they 
^ tie up in sundry forms prescribed in these books, and put some of it into the 
^ wells of their enemies, or administer it to persons with whom they are at 
^ variance.’ Upon my expressing to the raja my doubts of the truth of such a 
story, he offered to verify it by an oath. Others of the people gave much the 
same account.” W. S. The process followed in the manufacture of diarms 
seems to have been nearly the same in all parts of the world, and the above 
cannot be read without bringing to our minds the ingredients thrown into the 
cnuldron by Shakspeare’s witches in the play of Macbeth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the fifth Mngdom, named LambrL 

Lambri, in like manner, has its own king and its peculiar lan- 
guage : the people also worship idols, and call themselves vassals of 

the Grand khan. The country produces verzino (brezil or sappan wood) 
in great abundance, and also camphor, with a variety of other 
drugs.^^^^ They sow a vegetable which resembles the sappan, and when 
it springs up and begins to throw out shoots, they transplant it to another 
spot, where it is suffered to remain for three years. It is then taken up by 
the i-oots, and used as a dye-stuff.^^^z Marco Polo brought some of 
the seeds of this plant with him to Venice, and sowed them there j but 
the climate not being sufficiently warm none of them came up. In this 
kingdom are found men with tails, a spaa in length, like those of the 
dog, but not covered with hair. The greater number of them are 
formed in this manner, but they dw'ell in the mountains, and do not 
inhabit towns ^^28 ^phe rhinoceros is a common inhabitant of the woods, 
and there is abundance of all sorts of game, both beasts and birds. 


NOTES. 

1224. The name of JLamhri appears without any variation in the several edi- 
tions, excepting that at olie place where it recurs in the early Latin, it is printed 
Jamhri. If the last mentioned district was Indragiri, this would seem to be 
J amhi, another large river, lying still more to the southward : but it must be 
confessed that its distance from the place of rendezvous, as well as some circum- 
stances noted of its produce, occasion no inconsiderable difficulty. 

1225. This is the casalpinia sappan o'f L. well known as a dye-stuff by the 
name of Brezil wood, which it is generally supposed to have acquired from the 
country so called ; but the reverse appears to be the fact. The wovds ’ terzvfo in 
Italian and barcino in Spanish, of which hersin and herzil are corruptions, existed 
long before the discovery of the New world, and the name was given to that 

part 
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part of South America ia consequence of its abounding with the tree which yields ROOK IIL 
this useful dye. I observe that Pinkerton in his Geography properly notices the 
derivation of the name of the country from that of the wood. 

Notes. 

1226* Our author might have seen camphor at the town of Jamhl^ but it must 
' have been carried thither^ for sale, from the inland country lying far to the north* 
west of it, as the tree does not grow any where to the south of the Line, 

1227. What is here said of a second kind of dye-stuiF, distinct from the terzmOy 
is in the Latin editions confounded with it and to both the name of herd is applied, 
which is € \ idently connected with berzm and hardno. Excepting the Indigo plant 
(indigofera tmciona) I do not know of any vegetable used for dying, of which 
the leaves, stalk, and root are indiscriminately employed. The same plant is 
more particularly described in Chap, xx of this Book, by the name of endigo. 

1228. This is another example of the stories with which the natives amuse 
inquirers, whilst from the frequent repetition, many of themselves believe them 
to be facts. The notion of the mountaineers with tails seems to have its origin ia 
the name of orang utan or wild men,” given to certain apes that more particu- 
larly resemble the human species. It is somewhat remarkable that the class of 
people, real or imaginary, to whom the following passage refers, belong to the 
same country, of Jamhi^ wdiere our traveller heard of his satyrs. “ In the course 

of my inquiries amongst the natives concerning the aborigines of the island” 
says the author of the Hist, of Sumatra, who at the time of making the note w^as 
ignorant of the existence of Marco Polo’s work, I have been informed of two 
diflPerent species of people dispersed in the woods and avoiding all communica- 
tion with the other inhabitants These aie called Orang Kubu and Orang Gu^ 
gu. The former are said to be pretty numerous, especially in that part of the 
country which lies between Palemhang and . . . They have a language 

quite peculiar to themselves, and they eat promiscuously whatever the woods 
aiford, as deer, elephants, rhinoceros, wild hog, snakes, or ftionkies. The- 
Gttgu are much scarcer than these, differing in little but the use of speech, froiw 
the orang utan of Borneo ; their bodies being covered with long hair. There 
have not been above two or three instances of their being met with by the* 
people of Lahun^ from whom my information is derived, and one of these was 
entrapped many years ago, in much the same manner as the carpenter in Pil- 
pay’s fables caught the monkey. lie had children by ain&ww woman, which also 
were more hairy than the common race ; but the third generation are not to be 
distinguished from others. The reader will bestow what measure of faith he- 
thinks due to this relation, the veracity of which I do not pretend to vouch, 
for,” Ed> 3, p. 41. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Of tfie sis!th kingdomt named Farfur, where meal is procured from a 

certain tree. 

Fanfvr is a kingdom of the same island, ^229 governed by its own 
prince, where the people likewise worship idols, and profess obedience 
to the Grand khan. In this part of the country, a species of camphor 
much superior in quality to any other, is produced. It is named the 
camphor of Fanfur, and is sold for its weight in gold.^^^® There is not 
any wheat nor other corn, but the food of the inhabitants is rice, with 
milk, and the wine extracted fiom trees in the manner that has been 
desci’ibed in the chapter respecting Samara. They have also a tree 
from which, by a singular process, they obtain a kind of meal.^^si 
stem is lofty and as thick as can be grasped by two men. When from 
this the outei bark is stripped, the ligneous substance is found to be about 
three inches in thickness, and the central pai*t is filled with pith which 
yields a meal or flour, resembling that procured from the acorn.^^^^ The 
pith is put into vessels filled with water, and is stirred about with a stick, 
in order that the fibres and other impurities may liseto the top, and the 
pure farinaceous part subside to the bottom. When this has been done, 
the water is poured off, and the flour which remains, divested of all 
extraneous matter, is applied to use, by making it into cakes and vari- 
ous kinds of pastry .^233 Qf which resembles barley bread in appear- 

ance and taste, Marco Polo has frequently eaten, and some of it he 
brought home with him to Venice.'^^^ The wood of the tree, in thick- 
ness about three inches, as has been mentioned, may be compared to 
iron in this respect, that when thrown into water, it immediately sinks. 
It admits of being split in an even direction from one end to the other, 
like the bamboo cane. Of this the natives make short lances : were 
they to be of any considerable length, their weight would render it 
impossible to carry or to use them. They are sharpened at one end, 
and rendered so hard by fire, that they are capable of penetrating any 
sort of armour, a'nd in many respects are preferable to iron.^235 What 
we have said on the subject of this kingdom, one of the divisions of 

the 
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the island, is sufficient Of the other knudoms, composing the re- BOOK IIL 
maining part, we shall not speak, because Marco Polo did not visit oH^rxvi. 
them. Proceeding further, we shall next describe a small island named 
Nocueran^ 


NOTES. 

1S29, Fanfur^ which in the Basle edition is Fansur^ in the earlier Latin, Farfur^ 
and in the Italian epitomes, as well as in Ramusio, FanfuVy has been supposed to 
mean the island of P anchor^ separated from the eastern coast of Sumatra by a 
narrow strait ; but although not warranted b) analogy of sound, I incline to think 
it intended for Kampar (which the Arabian pilots would pronounce Kanfar) on 
a river opening into the same strait, which, at the period when Pase flourished!, 
was likewise a place of some consequence, and is frequently mentioned by J. de 
Barros and other early writers. In modern times its importance appears to have 
been lost in tliat of Siak its immediate neighbour. 


1230. The superiority of the native camphor, in the opinion of the Chinese, 
who are the principal purchasers, over that prepared in their own country and 
in Japan, has already been noticed. Camphoram naturalem et cristallinam 

perquam pretiosam ac larara ” sajs Kaempfer impertitur arbor in Sumatra et 

Borneo insulis Sed hmc arbor ex Dapbneo sanguine non est.” Arncen. exot. 
p. 773. See also Hist, of Sumatra, p. 149, and Asiat. Res, vol. xii, p. 535. Its 
price, in modern times, although by no means equal to its weight in gold, is more 
than double its weight in silver. According to a price-current of goods at Bata- 
via, for the year 1814, the finest sort of Camphor-barus is stated at 50 rupees or 
.^6-5 per lb, whilst in the market, the China or Japan camphor is less than one 
rupee or about 2 shillings per lb. By the Persians the latter is named kaf4r^ 
from the Sanskrit karpura^ and the former is distinguished by the appellation of 
Tcaf&r kanfuri* 

1231. By this is meant the sago tree, called rwmiiya and by theMalays- 

1232. The expression in the text is, come quella del caroolo^'* a word not to 
be found in the Italian dictionaries, as applied to any vegetable. In Portuguese^ 
mroalho is the oak. 

1233. The method of preparing the sago from the ferinaceous and glutinous 
pith of the tree, has been fully described by Rumpluus> Poivrf^ and otiiers, but 
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BOOK III. more succinctly in the Asiat. Researches. The principal article of theif food 
CHAP xvr late estimable friend Mr. John Crisp, speaking of the inhabitants of the 

Foggy islands, lying off the coast of Sumatra is sago, which is found in plenty 
^ on these islands. The tree, when ripe, is cut down, and the pith, which forms 

the sago, taken out, and the mealy part separated from the fibrous by macera- 
« tion and treading it in a large trough, continually supplied with fresh water ; 
the mealy part subsides, and is kept in bags made of a kind of rush, and in this 
state it may be preserved for a considerable time. When they take it from 
their store for immediate use some further preparation of washing is i^eces&ary ; 
but they do not granulate it. One tree will sometimes yield two hundred 
« pounds of sago ; when they cook it, it is put into the hollow joints of a thin 
bamboo and roasted over the fire.” Vol. \i, p. 83. 

1234. Captain Tliomas Forrest brought to England in 1778, and exhibited at 
Sir Joseph Banks’s, cakes of sago-bread, prepared by the natives of New Guinea, 
as well as the earthen oven used for baking them, of which there is an engraving 
in the account of his voyage to that country, p. 388. 

1235. It is evident that our author has fallen into an error, in supposing that 
this hard and heavy wood, which admits of being split longitudinally into lath**, 
like the bamboo cane, is the ligneous part of the sago-tree, the texture of which 
is very different. What he describes as fit for making lances, is the stem of 
another palm growing in the same parts of the country, called b} the natives of 
Sumatra and Java, nibong^ and by naturalists, caryota urens^ which he has con- 
founded with its neighbouring tree. Botanists of great celebrity, however, have 
not shewn more discrimination with regard to some of the genera of which the 
order of palms is composed. The proper sago-palm abovementioned {the rumbiya 
of the Malays) is, for example, named by Rumphlus palma farinaria^ whilst he 
gives the name of saguerus (sago-tree) to the borassus gomnius of Loureiro or amu 
of the Sumatrans, which, although it yields some quantity of the gelatinous sub- 
stance, is not the true sago-tree, but chiefly prized for the liquor drawn from 
it, and the gomuto^ a stuff like horse-hair, that envelops its stem ; and to increase 
the confusion of names and qualities, he terms the caryota or nibong of which the 
ligneous part and the cabbage only are applicable to use (tlie pith being* but in 
a very small degree farinaceous) saguaster major. With still greater impropriety 
the true sago-tree is by another high authority termed cycas cirdnalis^ although 
the specific name implies a character not belonging to it, but to the olus calap’- 
poides of Rumphius or sayur halapa of the Malays, commonly though improperly, 
considered as a dwarf palm. These instances of a want of accurate distinction in 
the writings of modern naturalists^ may procure indulgence for the mistakes of 
11 ^ who made no pretensions to science. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the Island of Nocueran. 

Upon leaving Java (minor) and the kingdom of svad. sail- BOOKIII. 

ing about one hundred and fifty miles, you fall in with two islands, one 
of which IS named N ociiera7i^'^‘^'^ and the other Angaman. Nocueran is 
not under the government of a king, and the people are little removed 
from the conditions of beasts, all of them, both males and females, 
going naked, without a covering to any part of the body.^^^^ They are 
idolaters. Their woods abound with the noblest and most valuable trees, 
such as the white and the red sandal, those which bear the Indian (coco) 
nuts, cloves, and sappan ; besides which they have a variety of drugs.^^^ 
Proceeding further we shall speak of Angaman, 


NOTES. 

I2S6. It appears from hence that upon finally leaving Sumatra, in order 
to proceed to the northward, they took their departure (in the nautical sense) 
from the district of Lambri^ and not from Samara {Samar-langa) where the 
fleet was said to have anchored ; a circumstance dijfficult to reconcile with its 
southern situation, if the name be in fact meant for Jambiy as has been supposed, 
but of which I have already ventured to hint some doubt. We should rather 
expect to have found their departure taken from .dfcAm-head, the northernmost 
point of the island ; and under this impression I am disposed to allow some 
weight to the account of places in Sumatra known to the Portuguese, given by 
J. de Barros, a welbinformed historian, who wrote about the middle of the six»- 
teenth century. He commences with Dai/a (in Lat. 5. 10. N,), and then mentions 
successively, Lambriy Acheniy BiaVy Pedir^ Lidcy PiradUy PacerUy BarUy &c. 
with Jambi and Palimham in their proper situations, returning by the western 
coast to l)a^a and LambrL Decad. iii, fol. 114. It is true that neither this last, 
nor some others that compose the list, are to be found in our maps ; but it 
have happened that since the period when the Portuguese acquired their infor- 
mation, many places which then had a name, may have become insignificant ABd 
ceased to be frequented ; especially in that quarter, where the rising power of 

4 K Achin 
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BOOK III. Achin overwhelmed all the petty states in its neighbourhood, and obliterated the 

traces of their importance. If therefore the authority of De Barros can be relied 

CHAP XVU ^ ^ • 

upon for a geographical factj Lambri must have been situated not far from the 

north-western extremity of Sumatra, and consequently a final departure might 

have been taken from thence. 

1237. The island here called Nocueran^ in the Basle edition, Necumniy in the 
older Latin, Necuran^ and in the Italian epitome, Necunera^ is evidently one of 
the Nicobar islands, named in our maps Noncoury, Nancowrie, Noncavery, and, 
in that of D’Anville, Nicavery, which, although not the largest of them, is, on 
account of its harbour, the best known. Its distance from the extreme point of 
Sumatra is about two degrees and a half or one hundred and fifty nautical miles* 
These islands are mentioned by the Arabian travellers of the ninth century, by 
the appellation of Negebalous. Se Anciennes Relat. p. 5. Odoardo Barbosa? 
in 1516, speaks distinctly of the island of Nauacar. The position of three 

of those islands ” says Mi% N. Fontana forms one of the safest liar- 
bours in India, where ships of all sizes may ride with the greatest security, 
sheltered from all winds. . .In one of the bays formed within these islands, we 
moored in twelve fathoms, and there remained until the S.W. monsoon was 
“ quite over, which was in the beginning of September.” Asiat. Res. vol. iii, 
p. 149. 

1238. A long, narrow cloth ” adds the last mentioned writer made of the 
bark of a tree, round their waist and between their thighs, with one extremity 
hanging down behind, is all their dress.” A bit of cloth made with the 
threads of the bark of the coco-nut tree fastened to the middle and reaching 
half way down the thigh, forms all the covering of the women. Both sexes 
are, however, very fond of dress ; and when the men go into the presence of 
strangers, they put on hats and old clothes that had been given them hy 
Europeans; but among themselves they are almost naked.” A traveller called 
Keeping, a Swede, who went to the East Indies on board a Dutch ship in the 
year 1647, which anchored oflT the Nicobar islands, relates that they discovered 

“ men with tails, like those of cats, and which they moved in the same manner*’^ 
Asiat. Res. vol. iii, p. 151. 

1239. Trees of great height and size ” says the same ^ are to be seen in theit* 
woods, of a compact texture, well calculated for naval construction.” Note- 

^ One of these our people cut down, that measured nine fathoms in circumference 
or fifty-four feet.” Noble trees indeed. But the productions of which they 
are more particularly careful, are the coco and arem (betel-nut) trees. * .Wild 
^ cimnaipon and sassafras grow there also.” P. 160. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

Of the island of Angainan. 

Angjman is a very large island, not governed by a king.^^^® Tbe BOOK III. 
inhabitants are idolaters, and are a most brutish and savage race, having chapTxviii 
heads, eyes, and teeth resembling those of the canine species.^^^^ 

Their dispositions are cruel, and every person, not being of their own 
nation, whom they can lay their hands upon, they kill and eat.^^'^ 

They have abundance and variety of drugs. Their food is rice and milk, 
and flesh of every description. They have Indian nuts, apples of para- 
dise, and many other fruits different from those which grow in our 
country. 


NOTES. . 

J240. No doubts will be entertained of the Angaman of Ramusio’s and the 
older Latin texts, the Angania of the Basle, and the Ncmgama of the Italian 
epitomes, being intended for those islands on the eastern side of the bay of Bengal 
which we term the Greater and Lesser Andaman. 

1241. “ The Andaman islands ” says Mr. R. H. Colebrooke “ are inhabited by 
^ a race of men the least civilized perhaps in the world ; being nearer to a state 
“ of nature than any other we read of. Their colour is of the darkest hue, their 
stature in general small, and their aspect uncouth. Their limbs are ill-formed 
and slender, their bellies prominent, and like the Africans they have woolly 
“ heads, thick lips, and flat noses. They go quite naked.” Asiat. Res. vol. iv, 
p. S89. Ils sent noirs, ” say the Arabian travellers, “ ils ontles cheveux crespus, 
“ le visage et les yeux affreux, les pieds fort grands et presqne longs d’une 
“ coudee, et ils vont tout nuds.” Anciennes Relat. p. 5. This early description 
sufficiently confutes the ill-founded tale of the islands having been originally 
peopled by a cargo of African slaves preserved from the wreck of a Portuguese 
ship ; invented and credited by persons who were ignorant of the circumstance of 
many of the eastern islands being equally peopled with a race of negroes. The 
inhabitants of the Andamans appear to be in every respect sinailar to the PapAu 
or natives of New Guinea ; and as the lower part of their feces project much 
"more beyond the line of the forehead than those 'of the Africans, with little 

4 K 2 appearance 
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certain animals* See plate of a Papua boy in Raffles’ Hist, of J avaj, of whom it 
CH \P XVIII* r r •> 

is but justice to add that his disposition is perfectly the reverse of that ascribed to 

his congeners of the former island* 

1242. The opinion, whether well-founded or otherwise, that the natives of the 
Andamans were addicted to cannibalism, has been prevalent from the earliest 
period* The work of Ptolemy speaks of islands inhabited by anthropophagi in 
this part of the Indian sea, but his account of them wants precision. The Arabian 
travellers notice the custom in the following terms. An de-la de ces deux isles 
(appellees Negebalous) on trouve la mer appellee Andaman, Les peoples qui 
habitent sur la coste mangent de la chair hurnaine, toute crue.” P*5. Nicolo di 
Conti, who travelled in the earlier part of the fifteenth century, says; Lasciando 
a man dritta uiia isola nominata Amdramania . . . gli habitatori dellaquale man- 
giano came humana, et a questa isola nessuno \i capita, se non buttato dalla 
fortune, perche giunto che e Thuomo nel poter loro, immediate vien preso da 
queste genti crudeli et inhumane, e fatto lo in pezzi, se lo mangiano*’^ Kamu- 
sio, voL i, viaggio di N. di. C. fol. 339, 

Authorities of this kind could be multiplied, but it is from Mr. R. H* Cole* 
brooke, who visited the islands about the year 1787, that we have the first 
circumstantial detail of the manners and character of their inhabitants. The 
wild appearance of the country, and the untractable and ferocious disposition of 
the native<5,” says this intelligent officer, have been the causes, probably, 
which have deterred navigators from frequenting them, and they have justly 
dreaded a shipwreck at the AndurnanSy more than the danger of foundering in 
the ocean ; for although it is highly probable that, in the course of time, 
raapy vessels have been wrecked upon their coasts, an instance does not occur 
of any of the crews being saved, or of a single person returning to give any 
account of such a disaster.”* That they are cannibals has never been fully 
proved, although from their cruel and sanguinary disposition, great voracity, 
and cunning modes of lying in ambush, there is reason to suspect that in 
attacking strangers, they are frequently impelled by hunger; as they invariably 
put to death the unfortunate victims who fall into their hands. No positive 
instance, however, has been known, of their eating the flesh of their enemies; 
although the bodies of some whom they have killed, have been found mangled 
and torn.” Asiat. Res. vol. iv, p. 385-389. 

1243. By the pomi paradisi are meant plantains, the of the 

Malays, unimusa paradisiaca o{ Linnaeus. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Of the island of Zeilan. 


Taking a departure from the island of Angaman, and steering a BOOK III. 
course something to the southward of west, for a thousand miles, the cmv7*xix 
island of Zeilan presents itself.^^^^ This, for its actual size, is better 
circumstanced than any other island in. the world. It is in circuit two 
thousand four hundred miles, but in ancient times it was still larger, its 
circumference then measuring full three thousand six hundred miles, 
according to what we find in maps possessed by the navigators of 


these seas. But the northern gales which blow with prodigious violence, 
have in a manner corroded the mountains, so that they have in some 
parts fallen and sunk in the sea, and the island, from that cause, no 
longer retains its original size.i245 jg governed by a king whose name 
is Sender The people worship idols, and are independent of 
every other state. Both men and women go nearly in a state of nudity, 
only wrapping a cloth round the middle part of their bodies.^^’^^ They 
have no grain besides rice and sesame, of which latter they make oil. 
Their food is milk, rice, and flesh, and they drink the wine drawn from 
trees, which has already been described.''^® There is here the best sap- 
pan-wood that can any where be met with. The island produces more 
beautiful and valuable rubies than are found in any other part of the 
world, and likewise sapphires, topazes, amethysts, garnets, and many 
other precious and costly stones .1249 -phe king is reported to possess the 
grandest ruby that ever was seen, being a span in length, and the 
thickness of a man’s arm, brilliant beyond description, and without a 
single flaw. It has the appearance of a glowing and upon the 

whole is so valuable that no estimation can be made of its worth in money. 
The Grand Man, Kublat, sent ambassadors to this monarch, with a re- 


quest that he would yield to him the possession of this ruby ; in return 
for which he should receive the value of a city. The answer he made 
was to this effect: that he would not sell it for all the treasure of the 
universe ; nor could he on any terms suffer it to go out of his dominions 

being 
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being a jewel handed down to him bj his predecessors on the throne.^^^^ 
The Grand khan failed therefore to acquire it.^^^^ The people of this 
island are by no means of a military habit, but, on the contrary, are ab- 
ject and timid and when there is occasion to employ soldiers, they 
are procured from other countries, in the vicinity of the Mahome- 
tans.^2^^ Nothing else of a remai'kable nature presenting itself, we shall 
proceed to speak of Maahar. 


NOTES. 

1244. The name of this important island, which is pronounced Selan by the 
Persians and people of Hindustan (who also call it Serendih)^ has been preserved, 
through the several versions, more free from corruption than almost any other in 
the work. In Ramusio’s text it is written Zeilan^ in that of the Basle edition, 
Seilam^ in the older Latin, Seylam^ and in the Italian epitomes Silan ; all of 
which are preferable to the orthography of Ceylon, as we (from the Dutch I pre- 
sume) are accustomed to WTite the word. The course to the soutliermost part of 
it, from the Andamans, is iieaily w^est-south-west, and the distance, by measure- 
ment on the map, something more than nine hundred geographical miles. 

1245. The navigators here mentioned were probably those Arabians and other 
Mahometans who traded from the ports of the gulf of Persia to India and China, 
and were provided with maps constructed on the principles of those which 
accompany the work of Ptolemy, wherein the island of Taprobane is laid down 
of an inordinate magnitude. When their experience proved to them that its 
dimensions were inconsistent with their charts, instead of questioning the autho- 
rity of the great geographer, they seem to have reconciled the difficulty by sup- 
posing that the island had been reduced to its actual size by some convulsions of 
nature or by the corroding effects of time. See the Maps prefixed to Dr. Robert- 
son’s Historical Disquisition concerning Ancient India. Mr. Cordiner, in his 
Description of Ceylon, published in 1807, states it to be a tradition of the 

natives (supported, as it is said, by astronomical observations) that the island is 
much diminished in size from w^hat it was formerly; which tradition is particu- 
larly mentioned by Marco Paolo a Venetian, who visited the east in the thir- 
teenth century.’^ Vol. i, p. 2. 

1246. Indian proper names are always significant. That of Sandemm appears 
to be intended for Chandra-ms^ implying the wane or disappearance of the moon* 
Although not perhaps the king of Candy, or of the whole island, he may have 

reigned 
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reigned over a district on the western coast, and probably that which is inhabited 
bj a race of people from the opposite continent. 

1247. The dress of the common people” says Mr. Cordiner nothing 
more than a piece of calico or muslin wrapped round the waist ; the size and 
quality of which correspond to the circumstances of the wearer. The more indi- 
gent are very sparingly covered.” VoL i, p. 94. The dresses in which the 

natives of rank are figured in the plates of Knox’s account of Ceylon, as well as 
in those of more modern publications, have evidently been adopted from the 
ancient Portuguese or other Europeans. The manners indeed of the Singalese 
appear to have been more sophisticated by foreign intercourse than those of any 
other people of India. 

1248. Fruit ” says the same writer is the principal article of their food. 
Rice is a luxury of which many of them seldom partake : fish and flesh come 
nearly under the same description.” They occasionally drink the sweet limpid 
water which is found within the coco-nut; and sometimes palm-wine or liquor 

^ drawn from the top of the tree, before it attains an inebriating quality.” P. 104. 
Of rice ” says Knox they have several sorts.” Tolla is a seed used to make 
oil.” P. 7-12. This is the til or sesara6 seed of Gladwin’s Materia Medica. 

1249. In this island” says Knox are several sorts of precious stones, which 
^ the king, for his part, has enough of, and so careth not to have more discovery 

made. . .Also there are certain rivers out of which it is generally reported they 
do take rubies and sapphires, for the king’s use, and cats-eyes.” P. 31. Mr. 
Cordiner enumerates, as the production of Ceylon, the ruby, emerald, topaz, 
amethyst, sapphire, cats-eye or opal, cinnamon stone or garnet, agate, sardonix, 
and some others. Vol. i, p. 14. 

1250. This description seems to be intended for what is vaguely termed the 
carbuncle, which Woodward defines to be a stone of the ruby kind, of a rich 

blood-red colour,” and is believed to have the quality of shining in the dark. It 
is a frequent subject of aljusion in oriental poetry and romance, but not confineiJ 
to them, for our Shakspeare says : 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 

Were not so rich a jewel.” 

1251. If this extraordinary stone had any real existence, it may have been a 
lump of coloured crystal ; but it is not uncommon with eastern princes in the pre- 
ambles of their letters and warrants, to boast the possession of imaginary and 
improbable curiosities; and in this instance, the fellacy of the pretensicm will 
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BOOK III. account for tlie king’s rejecting tke magnificent 
of itj by the emperor of China. 


CHAP. XIX. 


terms held out for the purchase 


1252, The belief of such a negociation, even though our author should have 
been deceived with regard to the fact, serves to shew that the intercourse between 
China and Ceylon was not considered at that time as any thing extraordinary or 
incredible. The circumstances however are consistent with the character of 
Kuhldi^ which was not more strongly marked with ambition^ vanityj and rapacity, 
than it was with credulity. 


1253, Ce sont gens ” says Pyrard fort addonnez a leurs plaisirs et delices, 
au restej fort poltrons et couarts ” Voyage, Seconde Partie, p. 88. The Cin- 
galese” says M. Cordiner are indigent, harmless, indolent, and unwarlike, 
« remarkable for equanimity, mildness, bashfulness, and timidity.” An attempt 
was made some years ago to train a body of them as soldiers, but, after great 
perseverance, it completely failed of success.” P. 92, Gli habitanti suoi non 
sono raolto bellicosi.” Hanno alcune lancie e spade, lequali lancie sono 
di canna, e con quelle combattono fra loro, raa non se ne ammazzano troppo di 
essi, perche sono vili.” Itiner. di Lodovico Bartheraa. Ramubio, vol. i. fol. 
163-2. 


1254. It is uncertain to what country this expression alludes. If the people 
whose assistance was obtained were Mahometans, they were probably the Moplas 
of the Malabar coast, the descendants of Arabs who settled there at an early 
period. The Arabs themselves were also much employed as mercenaries. 


CHAPTER XX. 

SECTIOK T. 

Of the province of Maahar. 

CHAP. XX, Leaving the island of Zeilan and sailing in a westerly direction, sixty 
sechh miles, ^255 yo^ reach the great province of which is not an 

island, but a part of the continent of the greater India, as it is termed, 
being the noblest and richest country in the world. It is governed by 
four kings, of whom the principal is named Sender^handi?^^^ Within 

his 
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his dominions is a fishery for pearls, in the gulf of a bay that lies BOOK III. 
between Maabar and the island of Zeilan,^^®® where the water is not chapTxx. 
more than from ten to twelve fathoms in depth, and in some places not sat. i. 
more than two fathomsd^®® The business of the fishery is conducted in 
the following manner. A number of merchants form themselves into sepa- 
rate companies, and employ many vessels and boats of different sizes, well 
provided with ground-tackle, by which to ride safely at anchor. They 
engage and carry with them persons who are skilled in the art of diving 
for the oysters in which the pearls are enclosed. These they bring up in 
bags made of netting that are fastened about their bodies, and then re- 
peat the operation, rising to the surface when they can no longer keep 
their breath, and after a short interval diving again. operation 
they persevere during the whole of the day, and by their exertions accu- 
mulate (in the course of the season) a quantity of oysters sufficient to 
supply the demands of all countries.^^®^ The greater proportion of the 
pearls obtained from the fisheries in this gulf, are round and of a good 
lustre.^^®^ The spot were the oysters are taken in the greatest number is 
called Betala, on the shore of the mainland ; and from thence the fish- 
ery extends sixty miles to the southward.^264 

In consequence of the gulf being infested with a kind of large fish, 
which often prove destructive to the divers, the merchants take the pre- 
caution of being accompanied by certain enchanters belonging to a class 
of Brahmans, who, by means of their diabolical art, have the power of 
constraining and stupifying these fish so as to prevent them from doing 
mischief 5^265 and as the fishing takes place in the day time only, they 
discontinue the effect of the charm in the evening ; in order that dis- 
honest persons who might be inclined to take the opportunity of diving 
at night and stealing the oysters, may be deterred by the apprehension 
they feel of the unrestrained ravages of these animals.^^ee The enchant- 
ers are likewise profound adepts in the art of fascinating all kinds of 
beasts and birds. The fishery commences in the month of April, and 
lasts till the middle of May.i267 The privilege of engaging in it is 
farmed of the king, to whom a tenth part only of the produce is allowed : 
to the magicians they allow a twentieth part; and consequently they 
reserve to^themselves a considerable profit. ^ 268 By the time the period 

L above- 
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BOOK III. abovementioHed is completed, the stock of oysters is exhausted ; and 
the vessels are then taken to another place, distant full three hundred 
miles from this gulf, where they establish themselves in the month of 
September, and continue till the middle of October.^^^^ Independently 
jof the tenth of the pearls to which the king is entitled, he requires to 
have the choice of all such as are large and well-shaped 5 and as he pays 
liberally for them, the merchants are not disinclined to carry them to 
him for that purposed^^^ 


NOTES. 

1255. The distance between Aripo on Cejlon and the nearest part of the con- 
tinent, is exactly sixlj geographical miles ; but such precision n 't being uniform 
in our author’s work, is not here to be insisted on; and it is probable that the port 
in which the fleet laj, was Columho rather than Aiipo, 

1256. The name of this country, which both in the Basle edition and the older 
Latin is Maahar^ and Moahar in the epitomes, is Malabar in the text of Ramusio, 
of which the former has been supposed a corruption ; but the reverse is the case, 
for circnmbtcinces unequivocally point to the southern part of the coast of Coro- 
mandel as the place where the fleet arrived after leaving Ceylon, and what puts 
the matter beyond all doubt is, that the province of Malabar is afterwards dis- 
tinctly mentioned in its proper place. It is well known indeed that the Tamid 
language, spoken in the southern part of the peninsula, on both sides, is called 
the Malabars,” but this is generally acknowledged to be a vulgar European 
misapplication of terras, and no argument is necessary to shew that the name has 
no proper connexion whatever with the eastern coast. 

Madbar signifying a passage, ferry, ford, trajectus,” (see the dictiona- 
ries of Meiiinski and Richardson), was an appellation given by the Mahometans 
to what we ,call the Tinetellj/^ Madura^ and, perhaps, Tanjore countries, from 
tl^eir vicinity, as it would seem, to the celebrated chain of sand-banks and coral 
reefs named Rama's or Adam’s bridge. It has now fallen into disuse, but is to be 
found in the works of all tlie oriental geographers and historians who have treated 
of this portion of India. Commemorat ol Canura ” says Abuifeda, as trans- 
lated by Reiske urbem Indicam, nomine Mandari, et ait esse urbem inter 
emporium et trajectiim (al Mabar) ad insulam Sarandib:" and again : Ter- 
^^-tiara Indim provinciam recensebat aZ Mabar (sen trajectum), cujus initium inci- 
dat in locum? tribus aut quatuor diebus ab al Caulam in orientem remotiim.” 

Magazin 
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Magazin fur die neue Hist, und Geogr. von Biisching, Th. iv. p. 270. It is curi- BOOK III. 

ous to find the very learned translator of Abulfeda asking, in a note to these ' 

CHAP. XX* 

passages^ Quare Arabes Malabarera, Mabar appellant ? ” and then explaining 
the supposed error by an orthographical correction ; when a moderate degree of * 

attention to his subject would have discovered to him that the countries are differ- 
eiitj and the resemblance of sound accidental. 

For historical instances of the appropriation of this name, we may refer to the 
work of Ferishta^ as translated (imperfectly) by Dow. In the year 710’^ 

(A. D. 1310, being about eighteen years after the period of our author’s visit) 
the king (of Delhi, Alla L) sent Cafoor and Chaja, with a great army, to 
reduce Dhoor, Sumniund, and Maher ^ in the Decan, where he had heard 
there were temples very rich in gold and jewels.” Mahommed ” (IIL king of 
Delhi) turned his thoughts to war (725-1323), and the regulation of his army. 

He subdued, by different generals, many distant countries, such as Door, 

Summudir, Maher ^ Conipila, Arinkil, some of which provinces had revolted, 
and others had never been subjected by the arms of the Islamites. He soon 
after reduced the Carnatic to the extremities of the Decan, and from sea to 
sea, obliging all the rajahs to pay him tribute.” History of Hindostan, vol. i, 


p. S05-3S8. 

The subject of this distinction between the names and countries of Madbar and 
Malabar^ has been fully discussed by S. De Sacy, who observes : Marc-Pol dis- 
tingue bien evidemment le Malabar, qu’il nomme Afe?z6nr, du Mabar;” and 
again : Quant au mot Mabar^ on a doute si c’etoit un mot Arabe, ou une 

alteration du nom Indien Maramr ; mais comme ce mot renferme un din et a 
d’ailleurs une forme purement Arabe, je regarde comme certain qu’il appar* 
tient a cette langue.” Relation de I’Egypte, Notes, p. 112, 113. 


1257. The princes of India were supposed to belong to the kshetri or military 
tribe, and to be descended from one or other of two illustrious races, termed the 
surya i^angsa or race of the sun, and chandra mngsa or race of the moon. The 
king here spoken of appears to have belonged to the latter, and his name of 
Chandra bandi may be understood to signify the slave or servant of the !hot)n.” 

A ciandra vel ut alii corrupte scribunt chandra vel sJiandra paritei* multi Indici 
reges fuere denominiti.” Paolino, Syst. Brahm. p. 7. 

1258. The banks on which the fishery for pearls takes place, appear to occupy, 
to a considerable extent, the coasts on both sides of the gulf that separates the 
island of Ceylon from the continent of India, or, more strictly, of that portion of 
the gulf which lies to the southward of Adam’s bridge. On the eastern side the 
banks most commonly fished are near the small island of Mmar^ and on the 
western or continental side, near the bay of Ttdakork. This latter or some place 

4 L 2 in 
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BOOK III. its vicinityj may be presumed to have been the scene of our author’s observa^- 
tions ; but as the operations on the Ceylon side have been more circumstantially 
j ’ and correctly described than those at Tutakorzn^ the elucidations of his text will 
be chiefly derived from the accounts given of the former^ in two recent publications. 
The comparison will be found to establish the interesting fact, that the fishery has 
continued in nearly the same state during* a period of five centuries, and conse- 
quently that, with careful management, it is likely to prove a permanent source of 
advantage to this country. Its existence is noticed by Ptolemy. 

1259 The depth of water over the different banks” says Cordiner varies 
from three to fifteen fathoms; but the best fishing is found in from six to eight 
fiitboms.” Description of Ceylon, vol. ii, p. 41. A paper in the Asiatic Res. 
vol. v, p. 401, states the depth at from five to ten fathoms. At Sooloo the pearl-^ 
oysters are taken from the depth of from three to four fathoms only. 

1260. It is probable that the privilege of fishing for the pearl-oysters was then, 
farmed, as at the present day, to one or more merchant-adventurers. Some-* 

times the government ” says Cordiner fishes the banks entirely at its own risk 
sometimes the boats are let to many speculators : but most frequently the right 
of fishing is sold to one individual, w^ho sub-rents boats to others.” The 
fishery for the season of the year 1801 was let to a native of Jaffnapatam, who 
had resided for some years previous to it on the coast of Coromandel.” Al- 
though it would occasion more trouble to the servants of government, it is 
probable that a greater revenue might be gained by renting the boats indivi- 
dually to a multitude of adventurers.” Vol. ii, p. 40-46. “ They (the boats) 
arrive completely equipped, and furnished with every thing necessary to conduct 
the b usiness of the fishing. They are open boats of one ton burden, about 
forty-five feet in length, from seven to eight in breadth, three feet deep, have 
«« but one mast and one sail, and, unless when heavily laden, do not draw more 
than eight or ten inches water.” P. 41. Almost all of them used differently 
formed, clumsy, heavy wooden anchors, large stones, &c.” As. Res. voL v,. 
p. 395. 

1261. The crew consists of twenty-three persons, ten of whom are divers.” 
“ Each boat is supplied with five diving stones, and five netted baskets.” Descr. 
of Ceylon, p. 41. These Indians, accustomed to dive from their earliest 

infancy, fearlesly descend to the bottom in a depth of from five to ten fathoms^ 
in search of treasures. By two cords a diving .stone and a net are connected 
with the boat. The diver putting the toes of his right foot on the hair rope of 
the diving stone, and those of his left on the net, seizes the two cords with one^ 
hand, ajnd shutting his npstrils with the other, plunges into the water. On, 

reaching^ 
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reaching the bottom he hangs the net round his neck, and collects into it the BOOK IIL 
pearl shells as fast as possible during the time he finds himself able to remain ' 

under water, which usually is about two minutes. He then resumes his former 
posture, and making a signal by pulling the cords, he is immediately lifted into 
the boat.” When the first five divers come up and are respiring, the other 
five are going down with the same stones. Each brings up about one hundi-ed 
oysters in his net, and if not interrupted by any accident, may make fifty trips- 
in a forenoon,” Asiat. Res. voL v, p. 401. The account of these operations, 
as given by Mr. Cordiner, is still more circumstantial; but what has been stated 
is sufficient to shew the correctness of our author’s relation. 


1262. One boat has been known to bring to land, in one day, thirty-three 
thousand oysters, and in another not more than three hundred.” At many 
fihheries upwards of two millions of oysters have been brought on shore at one 
time.” Descr. of Ceylon, p. 57, 

1263. Tavernier after speaking of the pearls of the Bahrein fishery in the gulf 

of Persia, says : L’autre endroit de POrient ou il y a une pescherie de perles, 

est dans la mer qui vient battre un gros bourg appelle Manar en Visle de Ceylan. 
Ce sont les plus belles pour I Vau et pour la rondeur de toutes les autres pesche-^ 

^ ries, mais rarement en trouve-t’on qui passent 3 ou 4 carats.” Voyages, t. ii,. 
p. 362. 

1264. In the map of the peninsula of India given by Valentyn in his fifth 
volume, we find a place named Wedale or Vedale^ situated at the northern ex- 
tremity of the bay of Tuialiorin and immediately within the island of Ramiseram, 
This may be the Betala t f Raniusio’s text, which is not mentioned in any other 
version ; nor will the substitution of B for F and of t for d be thought a violence 
committed against orthography, by those who know that the xMs or vidas are in 
the common dialects of India pronounced bids^ and that the language commonly 
named Tamul (spoken in the part of the country of which we are now treating) 
is, in the grammar and other works of Ziegenbalg, termed lingua DamulkaJ^ 
The banks extend in a south-western direction from that place, and at the distance 
of about sixty miles lies the bank on wliich the modern fishery is established. 

1265. The superstition of the divers renders the shark-charmers a necessary 
part of the establishment of the pearl fishery. All these impostors belong to 
one family, and no person who does not form a branch of it, can aspire to that 
office. The natives have firm confidence in their power over the monsters of' 
the sea; nor would they descend to the bottom of the deep without knowing 

that one of ti^ose enchanters were present in the fleet. Two of them are con- 

«« stantlyi 
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BOOK III. “ stantly employed. One of them goes out regularly in the head pilot’s boat; 

“ The other performs certain ceremonies on shore.” “ The shark-charmer is 

CHAP XX ^ 

Sect I * called in the Malabar language Cadal-cuiti^ and in the Hindostanee Hybanda^ 
Notes. each of which signifies a binder of sharks.’’ Descript, of Ceylon^ voL ii^ p. 5L 

1266. Their superstition in this particular is favourable to the interests of 
government^ asj from their terror at diving without the protection of the 
charms^ it prevents any attempt being made to plunder the oyster banks.” P. 53. 

It may have been invented or encouragedj with that view. 

1267. Our author is correct as to the duration of the fisheryj being commonly 
thirty days, although that period is sometimes exceeded, when interruptions have 
taken place ; but he has stated the commencement later by at least one month 
than is the established rule. On the 20th of February,” sajs M. Cordiner, 

the day advertised for the fishery to commence, not one boat appeared. On 
the 27tli eightv had anivecl, and with that number, fishing began on the 28th. 
On the 3d of March the boats were nearly completed to one hundred and fifty : 
on the 8th two hundred and fifty were permitted to fish ; and soon after, the 
number employed was increased to three hundred.” P. 48. On the I7th of 
March,” he adds, the boats were stopped after setting out, by a contrary 
viiod, which obliged them to anchor.” After this the weather prevented fish- 
ingfora fortnight. Notwithstanding these interruptions, the season permitted 
“ the fishery to be carried on for several days after the time of agreement with 
the renter was completed.” This would carry the operations bejond the middle 
of April, which may be occasionally possible ; but the author of the Account of 
the fishery in the Asiatic Researches observes that it cannot well be continued 
after the setting in of the southern monsoon, which usually happens about the 
15th of April, as, after that time, the boats would not he able to reach the 
pearl banks, and the water being then so troubled by heavy seas, diving would 
be impracticable.” P. 394. If, as some suppose, there is a slow progressive 
variation of seasons, the monsoons might formerly have changed somewhat later 
than they do at present ; or, there might, in the year 1292, have been something 
particular in the weather to retard the commencement and to favour the pro-^ 
traction of the fishery. It is, however, the most probable that, in his notes, our 
author wrote April and May by mistake for March and April. 

1268. Instead of taking, as the royalty, a proportion of the produce, which is 
the more equitable, though less convenient mode, modern governments have been 
in the practice of selling the exclusive privilege, for the season, to the highest 
responsible bidder ; but the divers and other agents employed in the fishery are 
remunerated in kind. The oysters of each stone, when landed,” says Oordiner, 


are 
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are counted by tlie divers into four heaps, and a person employed on the part of 
the renter points out to them one of these, which they carry away as their own 
wages.” The mmducs (persons who raise the baskets) receive one-sixth of 
the divers’ share, each of the other persons belonging to the boat is allowed 
« twenty oysters per diem, and the renter’s peon (officer) is allowed ten.” The 
two shark-binders are allowed, between them, ten oysters.” P. 55. These con- 
jurors, it would seem, are now less liberally rewarded for their useful labours 
than they were in ancient times. 


BOOK IIL 

CHAP. XX 
Sect* I. 

Notes. 


1269. It does not appear to what place it was, at the distance of three hundred 
miles, to which the vessels were accustomed to retire, upon quitting the fishery 
on this coast. According to Cordiner, ‘‘ the boats with their creus and divers 

come from Manaar, JatFna, Ramisseram, Nagore, Tutahoreen, Tiavancore, 
“ Kilkerry, and other parts on the coast of Coromandel ; ” but in the Asiatic 
Researches it is said that “ the domes (boats) appointed for the fishery are not all 
“ procured at Ceylon ; many come from the coasts of Coromandel and Muhthar." 
Vol. V, p. 400. On the latter, it may be observed, the seasons are the reverse of 
what they are on the eastern side of the peninsula. 

1270. At some periods the kings have required that all pearls exceeding a stated 
size should be considered as royal property, and I'eserved for their use. 


SECTION II. 

The natives of this part of the country always go naked, excepting Sict.n. 
that they cover those parts of the body which modesty dictatesA^?! 

The king is no more clothed than the rest, but is honourably dis- 
tinguished by various kinds of ornaments, such as a collar set with 
jewels, sapphires, emeralds, and rubies, of immense value. He also 
.wears suspended from the rteqk and reaching to the breast, a fine silken 
string containing one hundred and four large and handsome pearls and 
rubies. The reason for this particular number is, that he is required 
by the rules of his religion to repeat a prayer or invocation so many 
times, daily, in honour of his gods } and this his ancestors never failed 
to perform.^^^^ The daily prayer consists of these words* “ pacaucay 
“ pacamay pacauca” which they repeat one hundred and four times.^^^^ 

On each arm he wears threq gold bracelets, adorned with pearls n^d 
jewels j on three dififerenf: parts of the leg, golden bands ornamented in 
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BOOK in. the same manner, and on the toes of his feet, as well as on his fingers, 
CHAP. XX. rings of inestimable value. To this king it is, indeed, a matter of 
Sect. 11 . facility to display such splendid regalia, as the precious stones and the 
pearls ai’e all the produce of his own dominions.^^^^ He has at the least 
one thousand wives and concubines, and when he sees a women whose 
beauty pleases him, he immediately signifies his desire to possess her.i276 
In this manner he appropriated the wife of his brother, who being a 
discreet and sensible man, was prevailed upon not to make it the subject 
of a broil, although repeatedly on the point of having recourse to 
arras. On these occasions their mother remonstrated with them, and 
exposing her breasts, said: “ If you, my children, disgrace yourselves 
“ by acts of hostility against each other, I shall instantly sever from my 
“ body, these breasts from which you drew your nourishment : ” and 
thus the irritation was allowed to subside. 

The king retains about his peison many knights, who are distinguish- 
ed by an apellation signifying “ the devoted servants of his majesty, in 
“ this world and the next ” These attend upon his person at court, 
lide by his side in processions, and accompany him on all occasions. 
They exercise considerable authority in every part of the realm. Upon 
the death of the king, and when the ceremony of burning his body 
takes place, all these devoted servants throw themselves into the same 
fire, and are consumed with the royal corpse ; intending by this act, to 
'bear him company in another life.^^^^ The following custom likewise 
prevails. When a king dies, the eon who succeeds him does not meddle 
with the treasure which the former had amassed ; under the impression 
'that it would reflect upon his own ability to govern, if being left in full 
•possession of the territory, he did not shew himself as capable of enrich- 
ing the treasury as his father was. In consequence of this prejudice it 
is supposed that immense wealth is accumulated by successive genera- 
tion 


No horses being bred in this country, the king and his three royal ‘ 
i)rothers expend large sums of money annually in the purchase of them 
from merchants of Ormus, Diufar, Pecher, and Adem,i279 who carry 
^them thither for sale, and become rich by the traffick, as they import ta 

the 
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the number of five thousand, and for each of them obtain five hundred BOOK III, 
saggi of gold, being equal to one hundred marks of silver. At the end cha^xx 
of the year, in consequence, as it is supposed, of their not having per- secu ii. 
sons properly qualified to take care of them or to administer the requi- 
site medicines, perhaps not three hundred of these remain alive, and 
thus the necessity is occasioned for replacing them annually.^^®” But it 
is my opinion that the climate of the province is unfavourable to the 
race of horses, and that from hence arises the difficulty in breeding or 
preserving them. For food they give them flesh dressed with rice, and 
other prepared meats the country not producing any grain besides 
rice. A mare although of a large size, and covered by a handsome 
horse, produces only a small ill-made colt, with distorted legs, and un- 
fit to be trained for riding. 

The following extraordinary custom prevails at this place. When a 
man who has committed a crime, for which he has been tried and con- 
demned to suffer death, upon being led to execution, declares fiis wil- 
lingness to sacrifice himself in honour of some particular idol, his 
relations and friends immediately place him in a kind of chair, and 
deliver to him twelve knives of good temper and well sharpened. In 
this manner they carry him about the city, proclaiming with a loud voice, 
that this brave man is about to devote himself to a voluntary death, 
from motives of zeal for the worship of the idol. Upon I'eaching the place 
where the sentence of the law would have been executed, he snatches 
up two of the knives, and crying out, “ I devote myself to death in 
“ honour of such an idol,” hastily strikes one of them into each thigh, 
then one into each arm, two into the belly, and two into the breast. 

Having in this manner thrust all the knives but one into different part? 
of his body, repeating at every wound the words that have been men- 
tioned, he plunges the last of them into his heart, and immediately 
expires.^2®^ As soon as this scene has been acted, his relations proceed 
with great triumph and rejoicing, to burn the body, and his wife, from 
motives of pious regard for her husband, throws herself upon the pile 
and is consumed with him. Women who display this resolution are 
much applauded by the community, as, on the other hand, those who 
shrink from it are despised and reviled.^^®^^ 

4 M 
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NOTES. 

1271. Quelquefois leur habillement ” says Sonnerat est encore plus simple ; 
il n’est pas rare de voir des Indiens dont tout le vetement n’est qu’un morceau 

“ de toile qui sert a caclier les parties naturelles.’’ Toy. aax IndeSj &c. T, ij 
p. 29. L’habito di queste genti e qiie vanno tutte nude, salvo que portano un 
pauno intorno alia parte inhoneste.’^ Itin. di Lodovico Barthema, foL 158-2. 

1272. Rosaries or chaplets, the use of which is to assist the memory in count- 
ing the repetition of prayers, are employed for this purpose by the followers of 
Brahma, Buddha or Fo, and Mahomet, as well as by a part of the Christian 
church. The number of beads in the chaplets borne by the natives of Hindustan, 
as well as by the worshippers of Fo, is said to be one hundred and eight. Les 

devots de cette secte ” says a missionary ont continuellement pendu au col ou 
autour du bras une sorte de chapelet de prix compose de cent grains rnediocres 
et de huit plus gros - , . L’usage de ces chapelets dans la secte de jPo, est de 
beaucoup de si^cles plus anclen que celui du saint rosaire parmi les Chretiens.’’ 
Lett. 6dif. t. x\iii, p. S81. It is therefore probable that the number of one 
hundred and four, mentioned in the text, is an error, to which the mode of 
notation in the old manuscripts, by Roman figures, is extremely liable ; but at the 
same time I must avow that 1 have not been able to ascertain with precision the 
divisions of the rosary used either by a Hind'h or a Mahometan. 

1273. The specimens of prayers and invocations in the Tamul language, with 
which we have been furnished by Paolino and others, do not enable us to trace 
the word pacauca ; nor can we be confident that the orthography has not been 
corrupted. It is not found in the Basle edition nor in the epitomes. 

1274. The description of the ornaments worn by this prince is conformable to 
what we read in the voyage of Lodovico Barthema, who says; Non si potria 

stimare le gioie e perle che porta il Re.” Portava tante gioie nelT orrechie, 
e nelle mani, nelle bracchia, ne piedi e nelle gambe, che era cosa mirabile a 
vedere.” Fol, 161. See also Anciennes Relations, parRenaudot, p. 123. 

1275. It would appear that our author does not speak of the raja of a limited 
district contiguous to the coast of the fishery, but of a sovereign whose dominions 
embraced the inland country where diamonds and other precious stones are found. 
The king of ISfarsinga^ whose capital at a subsequent period was Bijmagar or 
Golconda, ruled at this period not only the Telinga and Karnata country, but all 
the coast of Coromandel, as far southward as cape Komm or Comorin. 


1276. It 
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1276. It would be superfluous to cite many authorities for the extent of the 
harams of eastern princes, in former times. The composition of them is thus 
described bj Barbosa, speaking of the king of Narsinga : II re ne tiene seco 
nel suo palazzo molte (donne) che sono figliuole di grans signiori del suo regno, 
et oltre a queste molte altre come donzelle, et altre che sono servitrici, elette 
per tuto il regno per le pin belle. . .Sanno cantare e senate eccelientementej, 
e non pensano mai ad altro, che k dare piacere al re.^’ FoL SOl-2. 
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1277. The authorities for the practice of burning the servants, as well as the 
wives, of Hindoo princes, along with the bodies of their masters, are numerous ; 
but from a passage in the narrative of Barbosa we find also a confirmation of their 
performing the sacrifice in consequence of a previous voluntary engagements 
Quivi ” he saj^s, speaking of the customs of the southern part of India si 
vede una grandissima pressa di molti amici e servitori domestic! del re, che 
Togliono abbruciarsi Pun prima delP altro ; il che e cosa raaravigliosa e che da 
spavento a chi si trova presente.” Fol. 302. Questi nairi quando s’accordano 
di star al soldo col re, si obligano di morire con lui.” Fol. 307-2. Ils 
s’engagent chacun en mangeant ce ris” say the Mahometan travellers likewise 
de se brusler le jour mesme que le roy mourra, ou qu’il sera tue, et ils execu- 
tent sans faiite ce qu’ils ont promis, se jettant dans le feu jusqu’au dernier, de 
sorte qu’il n’en reste pas un seuL” Anc. Relat p. 99. 


1278. Dicono” says Barthema, speaking of the wealth of the king of Calicut, 
che questo thesoro e stato lasciato da dieci o dodici re passati, e hannolo lasciato 
per li bisogni e fortezza della republica e del suo regno.” Ramusio, vol. i, 
fol, 161’<-. 


1279. The ports enumerated in the Latin version are Curmosj Chisi^ Durfar^ 
Ser and Eden. Of Curmos, Hormuz, or Ormuz, as well as of Adem, Eden, or 
Aden, it is unnecessary to speak in this place. Chisi is Kis or an island in 
the Persian gulf, to which the trade of SirafwsLS removed. JDinfar and Pecker, 
which in the Basle edition are Durjar and Ser, appear to be the same places as 
Escier and Dulfar of chap. xH and xlii, and consequently may be supposed the 
towns of Sheher and Durfdr on the Arabian coast, to the eastward of Aden* 

1280. Even at the present day there is no breed of horses in the southern part 
of the peninsula, and all the cavalry employed there are foreign. No horses, 

asses, &c.” says J)r. F. Buchanan are bred in Mda^da:^ Journey from 
Madras, &c. vol. ii, p. 383. The circumstances appear to have been the same in 
the fifteenth and siicteenth centuries. Li cavalli ” says Baitbosa eo^no da 
^ trecento fin a mille ducati. . *Vivono poco tetopo quosK <mvulii, e ncm naseono 
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BOOK III. in questo paese : ma tutti vengono condotti dai regni d’Ornmz e di Cambaia^ 
CHAp”"xx nescessita die hanno di quelli nella guerra vagliono tanti danari.” 

SecL n. FoL SO I -2. This demand for horses is also noticed by Abulfeda, who^ mentioning 
Notes. Mahariy^ says quo pervehuntur undecunque terrarum equi.” Tab. xiv. 

India. Biisching, p. 271. 

1281. However extraordinary it may be thonghtj the fact is certain, that on 
the coast of Coromandel, in addition togmm {dolichos bijloris L.) and the roots of 
grass, the horses are occasionally fed with meat, chiefly of boiled sheeps’ beads^ 
made up into balls. Similar expedients are employed in other places. In 

questo paese ” says Barbosa speaking of the coast of Sind, mangiano li 
peschi secchi et ancho li danno a nxangiare alii cavalli e ad altri bestiaraL”' 
Fol. 295. 

1282. In various modern accounts we have indubitable authority for the prac* 
tice of self-immolation amongst the people of India, at the feasts of Jug arwafAa and 
other idols, where the victims of fanaticism throw themselves before the wheels of 
ponderous machines, to be crushed to death. In the writings of Barbosa (who 
travelled about the commencement of the sixteenth century) we are furnished with 
an^nstance of self-devotion directly in point. ‘‘ In questa provincia di Quilacare 

(the Kilcare of our maps, situated near the banks of the pearl fishery) e una 
casa d’oration di gentili ove sta uno idolo diabolico che essi hanno in grandis- 
siina veneiatione, et ogni dodici anni gii fanno una gran festa , . dove si spen- 
dono gran quantita di denari in dar da inangiare a i bramini, che quivi tutti 
concorrono : il re fa far un palco alto di legnarai tutto coperto di panni di 
seta. . . il che fatto se ne viene all’idolo a far la sua oratione, la qual coinpita 
ascende sopra il palco, e quivi in presenza di tutti il popolo, con un coltello 
tagliente, si coinincia a tagliar il naso, e poi le oiTechie et i labri, e cosi gli 
altri membri, e tutta la came che si leva da dosso, la gitta con gran furia verso 
lo idolo, et uscendo tanto sangue cbe gli comincia k mancar la virtu, all’hora 
egli medesimo si taglia la caima della gola, e fa di se sacrificio all’idolo.” FoL 
314-2. In the Relations also of the Arabian travellers we find a passsage to the 
same effect. “ Dans le royaunie du Balhara et dans tous les autres rojaumes des 
Indes, on trouve des gens qui se bruslent. Cette coustume est fondle sur Topi- 
nion de la metempsycose, qu’ils crojent fermement.” Une personae dit avoir 
tfc veu brusler un de ces Indiens, et que lors qu’il fut pr^s du bucher, il tira un 
«« cangiar dont il se fendit la poitrine jusqu’au bas ventre ; apres cela il tira avec 
sa main gauche un morceau de sonfoye dont il coupa une partie avec le cangiar^ 
et la donna k un de ses fr^res, parlant cependant tousjours, et faisant paroisire 
** un grand mepris de la mort et une patience extraordinaire dans ces tourmens ; 
et enfin il sauta dans le feu, pour aller eu enfer.” Anciennes Relations, p. 99-lOa . 

Of 
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Of these three extraordinary relations it must be allowed that, in point of credi- BOOK IIL 
bility, that of our text is the least exceptionable, inasmuch as the immolation 
there described was the desperate act of a person, already condemned to death, 
and who, at the moment of execution, was urged by fanatics to convert his igno- Notes, 
minious punishment into a triumphant martyrdom. 

l^BS. Every account of the Hindu people and their manners furnishes us with a 
description of the ceremony of wives burning themselves with the bodies of their 
decea<^ed husbands, of the arts that are employed to stimulate their enthusiasm, 
and of the disgrace and abandonment that attends their refusal to comply with 
this horrible custom. Under the Mahometan and European influence it is sup- 
posed to be much less common than it was in former times. Dans les 6tats 
gentils/’ says Sonnerat, ^^elle ne se pratique plus que dans la caste des Brames 
et dans celle des miUtaires.” T. i. p. 93. Major Rennell informs me that 
from his observation whilst residing in Bengal, the custom appeared to be wearing 
out. At Dacca, where there was a population of 120,000 Hindus, only one 
woman had burnt herself in the course of several years; and in all his travels 
across Bengal he never had another opportunity of witnessing the horrid ceremo- 
ny. On the other hand, Mr. Ward, a learned Baptist Missionary at Serampore, 
states in his View of the history, literature, and religion of the Hindoos,” that 
not less than five thousand of these unfortunate women, it is supposed, are im- 
molated every twelve months,” P. liii. 


SECTION nr. 

The greater part of the idolatrous inhabitants of this kingdom shew SeeL iii. 
particular reverence to the ox, and none will from any consideration 
be induced to eat the flesh of oxen.i284 But there is a particular class 
of men termed gaui, who although they may eat of the flesh, yet dare 
not to kill the animal j but when they find a carcase, whether it has 
died a natural death or otherwise, the gaui eat of it j all des- 

criptions of people daub their houses with cow-dung.^^®^ Their mode 
of sitting is upon carpets on the ground ; and when asked why they sit 
in that manner, they reply that a seat on the earth is honourable ; that 
as we are sprung from the earth, so we shall again return to it ; that 
none can do it sufficient honour, and much less should any despise the 
earth. These gmi and all their tribe are the descendants of those who 
slew Saint Thomas the Apostle, and on this account no individual of 
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BOOK III. them can possibly enter the building where the body of the blessed 
CHAP. XX. apostle rests, even were the strength of ten men employed to convey 
sect.ni. him to the spot, being repelled by the supernatural power of the holy 
corpse.^^®^ 

The country produces no other grain than rice and sesame.^^®® The 
people go to battle with lances and shields, but without clothing, and 
are a despicable unwarlike race.^^sQ They do not kill cattle nor any 
kind of animals for food, but when desirous of eating the flesh of sheep 
or other beasts, or of birds, they procure the Saracens, who are not 
under the influence of the same laws and customs, to perform the 
office.^^®® Both men and women wash their whole bodies in water 
twice every day, that is, in the morning and the evening. Until this ablu- 
tion has taken place they neither eat nor drink ; and the person who 
should neglect this observance, would be regarded as a heretic. It 
ought to be noticed, that in eating they make use of the right hand 
only, nor do they ever touch their food with the left. For every clean- 
ly and delicate work they employ the former, and reserve the latter 
for the base uses of personal abstersion and other offices connected with 
the animal functions.^^®^ They drink out of a particular kind of vessel, 
and each individual from his own ; never making use of the drinking pot 
of another person. When they drink they do not apply the vessel to 
the mouth, but hold it above the head, and pour the liquor into the 
mouth 5 not suffering the vessel on any account to touch the lips.’'*®-* 
In giving drink to a stranger, they do not hand their vessel to him, but, 
if he is not provided with one of his own, pour the wine or other liquor 
into his hands, from which he drinks it, as from a cup.^*®* 

Offences in this country are punished with strict and exemplary 
justice, and with regard to debtors the following customs prevail. If 
application for payment shall have been repeatedly made by a creditor, 
and the debtor puts him off from time to time with fallacious promises, 
the former may attach his person by drawing a circle round him, from 
wbence he dares not depart until he has satisfied his creditor, either by 
payment or by giving adequate security. Should he attempt to make 
his escape, he renders himself liable to the punishment of death, as a 
' violator 
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violator of the rules of justice.^^® Messer Marco, when he was in BOOK HI., 
this country on his return homeward, happened to be an eye-witness of cha^xx. 
a remarkable transaction of this nature. The king was indebted in a sea. in, 
sum of money to a certain foreign merchant, and although frequently 
importuned for payment, amused him for a long time with vain assuran- 
ces. One day when the king was riding on horseback, the merchant 
took the opportunity of describing a circle round him and his horse. 

As soon as the king perceived what had been done, he immediately 
ceased to proceed, nor did he move fiom the spot until the demand of 
the merchant was fully satisfied. The by-standers beheld what passed 
with admiration, and pronounced that king to merit the title of most 
just, who himself submitted to the laws of justxce.^^®® 

These people abstain from drinking wine made from grapes, and 
should a person be detected in the practice, so disreputable w’ould it be 
held, that his evidence would not be received in court. ^ similar 
prejudice exists against persons frequenting the sea, who, they observe^ 
can only be people of desperate fortunes, and whose testimony, as such,, 
ought not to be admitted.^^^® They do not bold fornication to be a 
crime.^2^^ The heat of the country is excessive, and the inhabitants on 
that account go naked. There is no rain excepting in the months of 
June, July, and August, and if it was not for the coolness imparted to 
the air during these three months by the rain, it would be impossible to 
support hfc.^o® 

In this country there are many adepts in a science denominated phy- 
siognomy, which teaches the knowledge of the nature and qualities of 
men, and whetlier they tend to good or evil. These qualities are immer 
diately discerned upon the appearance of the man or woman.^®®** They 
also know what events are portended by meeting certain beasts or birds. 

More attention is paid by these people to the flight of birds, than by 
any others in the woild, and from thence they predict good or bad for- 
tune.i®®^ In every day of the week there is one hour which they regard 
as unlucky, and this they name choiach ; thus, for example, on 
Monday the (canonical) hour of mezza terza, on Tuesday the hour of 
terza, on Wednesday the hour of fuma ; and on these hours they do 

not 
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BOOK III. not make purchases, nor transact any kind of business, being persuaded 
CHA^xx. would not be attended with success. In like manner they ascer- 

sect. Ill, tain the qualities of every day throughout the year, which are descri- 
bed and noted in their books.^^®® They judge of the hour of the day by 
the length of a man’s shadow when he stands erect.^^®® When an infant 
is born, be it a boy or a girl, the father or the mother makes a memo- 
randum in writing of the day of the week on which the birth took place ; 
also of the age of the moon, the name of the month, and the hour. 
This is done because every future act of their lives is regulated by 
astrology.^^®^ As soon as a son attains the age of thirteen years, they 
set him at liberty, and no longer suffer him to be an inmate in his father’s 
house j giving him to the amount, in their money, of twenty to twenty- 
four groats. Thus provided, they consider him as capable of gaining 
his own livelihood, by engaging in some kind of trade and thence 
deriving a profit. These boys never cease to run about in all directions 
during the whole course of the day, buying an article in one place and 
selling it in another.!^®® At the season when the pearl fishery is going 
on, they frequent the beach, and make purchases from thefisheimen or 
others, of five, six, or more (small) pearls, according to their means, 
carrying them afterwards to the merchants, who, on account of the heat 
of the sun, remain sitting in their houses, and to whom they say : “ These 
“ pearls have cost us so much ; pray allow such a profit on them as you 
“ may judge reasonable.” The merchants then give something beyond 
the price at which they had been obtained. In this way likewise they 
deal in many other articles, and become excellent and most acute tra- 
ders. When business is over for the day, they carry to their mothers 
the provisions necessary for their dinners, which they prepare and dress 
for them j but these never eat any thing at their fathers’ expense.^®®® 


NOTES. 

1S84. ‘‘ The people in this part of the country,” says Buchanan in the journal 
of his route through the southern Carnatic, consider the ox as a living god, who 
“ gives them their bread ; and in every village there are one or two bulls, to 
" whom weekly or monthly worship is performed.” “ On the north side of the 

“ Cavery 
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Cavery this superstition is not prevalent. The bull is there considered as 
respectable, on account of Iswarcis having chosen one of them for his steed.” 

VoL ii, p. 174. Nel mio ritorno a Puduchi ” says Paolino io osservai uoa 
cosa assai singolare. Vidi passare per le strade pubbliche il dio Afu. Questo 
era tin bue di altezza mezzana, bello, grasso, di color rossicchio. Egli si cus- 
todiva dai Brahmani nelle vicinanze del loro tempio, ed in quel giorno egli fix 
prodotto al pubblico con una grande soiennita.” Viaggio, p. 13. Their 
superstitious veneration for these animals,” says Grose, is too well known to 
insist on here 5 but by all the discourse I have had with Brahmins on that head, 
it appeared very clearly to me, that the spirit of that law of theirs, which forbids 
the slaughter of them, is chiefly gratitude ; from their arguing against the cruelty 
of such a retribution, or killing a creature so serviceable to mankind.” Voy. 

to the East Indies, vol. i, p. 184. 


BOOK IIL 

CHAP. XX. 
Sea, Hi. 
Notts. 


1285. From this account of the manners of the gam^ our author may be sup- 
posed to speak of the out-cast tribe generally named pariah and chandala^ but 
who are known also by other appellations in different parts of India- Le vili 
tribu ” says Paolino sono nisha o ciandala^ cio^, vili, cattivi, immondi . . • che 
sono veri schiavi, miserabili ma utili, perche guardano la campagna, arano, 
custodiscono le bufale colie quali si ara, &c.” P. 248. 


1286. When the dung is recent” says Grose they make a compost of it, 
u with which they smear their houses, pavements, and sides of them, in the stjle 

of a lustration.” P. 185. Les brames et les gens pieux ” says Sonnerat 
enduisent le pave de bouze de vache, et quelquefois meme les murs.” P. 32 . 
Il piano della casa ” says Barthema “ e tutto imbrattato con stereo di vacche 
per honoroficentia.” Ramusio, fol. 161^. 

1287. About this mount” says Fryer live a cast of people, one of whose 
legs is as big as an elephant’s, which gives occasion for the divulging of it to be 
a judgment on them, as the generation of the assassins and murtherers of the 
blessed Apostle St. Thomas, one of whom I saw at Fort St. George.” New 

Account of East India and Persia, p. 43. The circumstances attending the death 
of this personage will be found in a subsequent part of the present chapter. With 
respect to the miracle here stated, it would be unfair to examine it with philosophi- 
cal rigour, and it is sufficient to say, that it stands on the same footing with all 
others that are not sanctioned by the authority of the sacred writings. They 
were not subjects upon which those who report them presumed to exercise any 
jgdgraent or to entertain any doubts. 
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BOOK III* 1S88* The sesmmm indicum^ called til in the Hindustani language^ is extent 
CHA^xx in most parts of India, for the sake of the oil obtained from its 

s^ci.Wh Nell paes0 di Calicut si trova gran quantita di zerzelino del quale ne 

Notes. fanno oglio perfetissimo.” Barthema, foL 162. 

1289. The efteminacy of the natives of India, and particularly of the southern 
provinces, has been in all ages a subject of- observation. Les habitans de la 

c6te de Coromandel” says Sonnerat sont appelles Tamouls ; les Europeens 
les norament improprement Malabars : ils sont noirs, assez grands et bien faits, 
mais mous, laches et efferaines; les Mogols les tiennent assujetis avec une 
• “ facilite qui prouve leurpeu de courage.” P.27. 

1290. In Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory, vol. i, p. 49, we find a list of the 
Hindu castes which are restricted from eating animal food of any kind, and also of 
those which are permitted to eat certain kinds. Amongst the latter are enumerated 

Woriar Brahmine^Sy'* who may eat fish, mutton, and game, but not fowls; 
and also Rajahs None, however, of any caste (as is generally believed) are 
aUowed to eat beef, and to kill a cow is an offence inferior only to the murder of 
a brahman. Upon the subject of this religious abstinence see Moor’s Hindu 
Pantheon, where, under the head of Brahmans ” it is fully discussed. He 
informs us that many Mahratas and other Hindus bring their sheep and fowls 
to Mahoraedans (at Poona) to be hallalled (killed with religious ceremonies), 
^ and then eat them with increased satisfaction.” P. 357. It maybe doubted whe- 
ther the object, in carrying their domestic animals to persons of a difibrent religion, 
was any other than that of avoiding the act of shedding blood by their own hands. 

1291. According to the rules of their religion they ought to pray thrice a 
day * . . They should at the same time perform their ablutions, and when they 
have an opportunity, should prefer a running stream to standing water. But 
it is an indispensible duty to wash themselves before meals.” Hindoo Sketches, 

vol. i, p. 22L Prima che si metta a mangiare” says Barbosa va in uno 
stagno d^acqua, e quivi nudo fa la sua oratione con molte ceremonie . . . e tre 
volte si butta sotto Pacque sommergendosi.” Fol. 306. 

1292. AlPhora il re ” says the same writer “ comincia a mangiare con la 
“ mano dritta, pigliando del riso a man plena senza cucchiaro, e con la manch 
“ sinistra non pud tocca cosa alcuna di quei che ei mangia.” Fol. 306. 

1293. This mode of pouring water into the mouth is represented in a plate^ 
y. 87;^ of Knox’s Account of Ceylon, “ When they drink ” he says, almost in 

. the 
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tlie words of our author they touch not the pot with their mouths, but hold it at BOOK IlL 
a distance and pour it in.” This practice is common, likewise, in other parts ““ 
of the east. In drinking ” says the History of Sumatra, they generalij 
hold the vessel (a Idbu or calahmh) at a distance above their mouths, and catch 
the stream as it falls: the liquid descending to the stomach without the action of ^ 
swallowing.” Ed. 3, p. 61. 

1294:. Sonnerat (t. i, p, 257) mentions the circumstance of boiled rice being 
put into the hands of a mendicant who has no vessel to receive it ; but it is also no 
uncommon practice to pour liquor into the hands of such a person, who for this 
purpose holds them close to his month. 

1295. This legal process is more circumstantially described by Lodovico Bar^ 
thema in the following manner : Poniamo caso che uno mi habbia dare venti- 

cinque ducati, e molte volte mi prometta di darli, e non li dia, non volendo io 
piu aspettare, ne farli termine alcuno, vado al principe delli bramini, che son 
ben cento, qual dapoi che si baveri molto ben informato ch’^ la veritd, che 
colui mi h debitore, mi da una frascha verde in mano, et io vado pian-piano 
dietro al debitore, et con la detta frascha vedo di farli un cerchio in terra circon*- 
dandolo ; e se lo posso giungere nel circolo, li dico tre volte queste parole: Io 
ti commando, &c. Et egli mi contenta, over moriri prima da fame in quel 
luoco, ancor che niuno lo guardi, e s’egli si partisse del detto circolo, e non tni 
pagasse, il re lo faria morire.” FoL 161. They have a good way’* says 
Hamilton of arresting people for debt, viz. There is a proper person sent with 
a small stick from the judge, who is generally a Brahman, and when that 
person finds the debtor, he draws a circle round him with that stick, and charges 
him, in the king’s and judge’s name, not to stir out of it till the creditor is 
satisfied either by payment or surety ; and it is no less than death for the 
debtor to break prison by going out of the circle.” VoL i, p. 316* 

1296. If our author had not told us he was an eye-witness of this scene, we mfg^t 
have been disposed to consider it as hen twDc^a^ for the purpose of exempli%fcg 
the strict impartiality with which the laws were administered in that country* 

it is, it would be difficult to view it in any other light than that of a plan prepared 
by the m/®for the laudable purpose of impressing the bye-standers with an advan* 
tageous idea of his justice- 

1297. In the Latin text the words are : Tini usus apud eos interdictus est; ” 
nor is it by anfy ineans probable that otW author should have spoken of grape wihe^ 

^peclfica%, as being pfoteWfted, in a country whpreii^c^tiM'ms^ireelybai^b^^ 
known. Whet he m^nf & and severiit other pfeotfs wtoe flieterm wtee 
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BOOK III. is used) is any intoxicating liquor, but more especially that made by fermentation 
from the juice of the palm, and by distillation from that juice together with rice- 
No Hindoo of any of the four casts ” says Craufurd allo’s^ed by his religion 
to tabte any intoxicating liquor ; it is only drunk by strangers, dancers, players, 
and chandalahs or outcasts.’’ Sketches, vol. i, p. 140. 


CHAP. XX, 
Sect, in. 

Notes. 


1298. Although there are navigators amongst the Hindus, and particularly in 
vessels from the coast of Coromandel to Achin and the straits of Malacca, yet the 
natural disposition of the people is abhorrent of the sea, nor can persons of any 
respectable caste embark on it without the risk of pollution, both in respect to 
contact and food, whatever precautions may be taken to avoid it. Our author, 
however, attributes their dislike of seafaring people to an opinion that none but 
those of desperate fortunes and relaxed morals, would devote tfiemselves to a 
profession where domestic comfort is sacrificed and life exposed, in the pm*suit of 
precarious advantage. 


1299. In cases of fornication, if the parties differ nauch in degree, the higher 
loses his or her rank: - . . yet, if a Brahmen fornicate with a Naijr woman, he 
shall not thereby lose his cast."” Asiat. Res. vol. v, p. 18. Punishment seems 

to attach only to the disparity of rank in the offenders, and not to the act. In 
some places the temples are chiefly supported by the profits arising from licensed 
courtesans. In the Latin version a different idea appears to be conveyed, where 
it is said : Sunt autem hujis regionis homines tarn immundi, ut nullam luxurim 
speciem putent esse peccatum.” 

1300. The rainy season here described is that which prevails on the Malabar 
coast. L’aria dei Malabar h salubre, calda, umidetta, eccettuato negli ecces* 

sivi caldi, che sogliono essere nell’Aprile e Maggio prinia che entri Tinverno o 
il tempo delle pioggie, le qualL incorainciano verso i quindici di Giugno, o 
“ finiscono dopo i vend di Agosto. In quelli caldi Faria si rarefa alFeccesso, e 
renderebbe questo paese inabitabile se non ci fossero tanti fiumi, e un veoticello 
periodico, che vien ogni giornodall’altomarenelle orelepiucalde, e rinfresca 
e purifica il clima.” Viaggio de Paolino, p. 71. 

1301. The art here dignified with the scientific appellation of 

appears to be no other than that of fortune-telling by observation of the lineaments 
of the face, as in palmistry by inspecting the lines or creases of the hand. 

1302. Les Indiens,” say the Mahometan travellers, ont des religieux . . . 
des astrologues, des philosophes, des devins, et des hommes qui observent le 
vol des oyseaux, des magiciens, des gens qui se meslent de dire Fhoroscope,’^ 

, . Anc. 
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Anc. Relat. p. 107. On coiisulte encore Ta^enir/’ says Soiinerat, par le vol, BOOK IIL 
le cri ou le cliaiit des oiseaux.” Savoir si la rencontre ou la vue de tel objet 
est de bon ou de maiuais augure, &:c. tout cela s'appelie scknce.^^ T.i^ p. 313. 

Notes 

1303. The word Choiach or Koiach (probably much corrupted) is not to be 
recognised amongst the barbarous astrological terms of the south of India. Par- 

mi les natcMirons^ les tidis^ les laquenons^ les careimns^ et les jours 

de la semaine ” as we are informed by Sonnerat il y en a de bons et de niau- 
vais.” Je n’ai jamais pu savoir d’aucun Brame ce que e’etoit qu’un 2 /^gon 
et uii cm^enon.'^'^ Les jours bons ou mauvais^ les heures fiinestes ou heureuses, 
le retour d’un vojagej la gueiison d’un malade, la perte de quelques effetSj 
eniin, tout donne raatiere a recoiirir aux devins.’’ P. 305’-313. 

If this were the proper place, the foregoing terms, disfigured as they are by 
the peculiarities of the Tamul dialect and bad European orthography, might be 
restored to a purer form, and their astronomical significationb explained from the 
original Sanskrit. M. Sonnerat, how^ever, did much, for the period at which he 
wrote, when the study of Hindu literature had but just commenced. His work 
was published in 1782, and the Bhagmt Gita^ the first genuine translation imme- 
diately from the Sanskrit, in 1785. A term in that language for ill-omened’’ 
or unlucky ” is ku4ahhana^ 

1304. Having searched in vain through several learned publications for a 
precise definition of the Canonical hours of the ancient Romish church, I had 
recourse to the unreraifting kindness of ray friend Mr. Grenville to procure me 
information on the subject from living authorities within the scope of his acquain- 
tance, and to him I am indebted for the following communication (amongst others 
to tlie same purport) from Signor Foscolo, a gentleman eminently distinguished 
amongst the literati of his country : Les Italiens du terns de Marco Polo ” he 
observes n’avoient pas pour mesure de la journee civile les deux points fix^s 

dans le midi et dans la minuit. Leur journee etait divisee en 24 heures : la 
'premi^re heure coramen^ait soixante minutes apres les crepuscules du soir, et 
la vingt-qiiatridme finissoit aux dits crepuscules. La vingt-quatri^me heure 
etait par consequence le seul point fixe ; car e’etait le moment de Pobscurite et 
de la fin des travaux de la journee. Mais n’ayant point encore des horloges ; 
et quapd ra^me ils ep eussent eu, n^ayant le point du midi, e’etait par pratique' 
et a pea pres que Ton fixait selon le changement des saisons I’heure vingt- 
quatrieine, et alors on sonnait une cloche pour en avertir le public. A Pheure 
douzieme, e’est k dire au lever du soleil dans Pequinoxe, on sonnait la cloche 
du matin pour avertir que la partie premiere du jour commen^ait, et on Pap- 
pelait Primu* A Pheure quinzidrae, e’est-^-dire un heure apr^s le lever du 
soleil, on sonnait un autre clocbej^ et Pon disait Urm- Six heures apr^s ie lever 

^ dn 
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BOOK IIL du soleilj c’est h dire k midij on sonnait la cloclie de la sesia, Trois henres 
CH^^X on sonnait la nona; enfin^ trois heures apres, ce qui tombait a la fingt-* 

111 * quatrieme heure du jour^ au moment de Pobscurite, Ton sonnait vesper. 

Nofcs Void rhorloge de ce terns la, et je prens pour en fadliter Pintelligence le 
moment de I’equinoxe. L’on verra que terza vent dire trois beures apres ie 
soleil leve ; mezza terza^ une heure et demie ; sesta^ six heures ; mezza sesta^ 
quatre et demie ; noncy neuf heures, &c.” 

1305. The books here spoken of are almanacs, called panjangan in the language 
of the Tamuls. Ce sont les brames du Tanjaour et du temple Canjivaron, qui 

fixent tons les ans les instans ou Tannee et les niois coramencent ; ils font et 
distribuent les pandjangans, que sui vent tons les habitans du Carnate.” Le 
pandjangan qui est ^almanach des Tamouls, annonce les varons ou jours de la 
semaine . . . On y voit s’ils sont heureux.” Sonnerat, voLi, p. 303-312. 

1306. The original Indian method of ascertaining the altitude of the sun and 
latitude of a place, is by measuring the length of the shadow thrown by a perpen- 
dicular gnomon of a determined height, or by tbe absence of that shadow when 
the sun is in the zenith. Upon this principle, in places situated within the tropics, 
and especially near the equator, a man may form a tolerably correct judgment of 
the hour of the day, by observing bis own shadow, which, for example, when 
equal to the height of his person, would shew the altitude to be forty-five degrees, 
and the hour, consequently, about nine in the morning or three in the afternoon, 

1307. Si trovano tra loro ” says Barbosa grandi astrologi (che si chiama 
mniun) che indovinano molte cose che hanno da venire, e fanno giuditij veri 
sopra le nativita de gli huomini/' Fob 309. The cunian ” says Buchanan 
are a cast of Mahyahy whose profession is astrology.” Vol. ii, p. 328. 

1308. Li lor figluioli ” says Barbosa come passano dieci anni, vanno facendo 
il medesimo come li padri, di andar comprando monete piccolo, et imparalre il 
mestiere.” Fob 310-2. 

130f. Sono persone” he adds ^^molto moderate nel viver e spendere, e del 
tut^o tengouo paitkolar conto, e mm molto sottili nel negotiare.” Fob 310-2 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV, 

Not only in this kingdom but throughout India in genefal, all the BOOK III 
beasts and birds are unlike those of our own country j excepting the — 
quails, which perfectly resemble ours. The others are all different. iv^' 
There are bats as large as vultures, and vultures as black as crows, and. 
much larger than ours. Their flight is rapid, and they do not fail to 
seize their bird.^^^^ 

In their temples there are many idols, the forms of which represent 
them of the male and the female sex, and to these, fathers and mothers 
dedicate their daughters. Having been so dedicated, they are expect- 
ed to attend whenever the priests of the convent require them to con- 
tribute to the gratification of the idol ; and on such occasions they 
repair thither, singing and playing on instruments, and adding by their 
presence to the festivity. These young women are very numerous, 
and form large bands.^®^^ Several times in the week they carry an offer- 
ing of victuals to the idol to whose service they are devoted, and of this 
food they say the idol partakes. A table for the purpose is placed be- 
fore it, and upon this the victuals are suffered to remain for the space 
of a full hour, during which the damsels never cease to sing, and play, 
and exhibit wanton gestures. This lasts as long as a person of con- 
dition would require for making a convenient meal. They then declare 
that the spirit of the idol is content with its share of the entertainment 
provided, and ranging themselves around it, they proceed to eat in their 
turn ; after which they repair to their respective homes. The reason 
given for assembling the young women and performing the ceremonies 
that have been described, is this : The priests declare that the male 
divinity is out of humour with and incensed against the female, I'efu- 
fiing to have connexion or even to converse with her j and that if some 
measure were not adopted to restore peace and harmony between them, 
all the concerns of the monastery would go to ruin, as the grace and 
blessing of the divinities would be withheld from them. For this pur- 
pose it is, they expect the votaries to appear in a state of nudity, with 
only a cloth round thw TOists, and in that ^ateto chaunt hymns to the 
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BOOK III. god and goddess. These people believe that the former often solaces 

cHA^xx. himself with the latter.^^is 
Sect. IV. 

The natives make use of a kind of bedstead or cot of very light can e~ 
worlr, so ingeniously contrived that when they repose on them, and are 
inclined to sleep, they can draw close the curtains about them by pulling 
a string. This they do in order to exclude the tarantulas, which bite 
grievously, as well as to prevent their being annoyed by fleas and other 
small vermin ; whilst at the same time, the air, so necessary for mitiga- 
ting the excessive heat, is not excluded.^^^^ Indulgences of this nature, 
however, are enjoyed only by persons of rank and fortune. Others of 
the inferior class lie in the open streets.^^^^ 

. In this province of Maahar is the body of the glorious martyr. 
Saint Thomas the Apostle, who there suffered martyrdom. It rests 
in a small city, not frequented by many merchants, because unsuited 
to the purposes of their commerce ; but from devout motives a vast 
number both of Christians and Saracens resort thither. The latter 
regard him as a great prophet, and name him Ananias, signifying a holy 
personage-^2^® The Christians who perform this pilgrimage collect 
earth from the spot where he was slain, which is of a red colour, and 
reverentially carry it away with them ; often employing it afterwards in 
the performance of miracles, and giving it, when diluted with water, to 
the sick ; by which many disorders are cured.^^^® In the year of our 
Lord 1288, a powerful prince of the country, who at the time of 
gathering the harvest had accumulated (as his proportion) a very great 
quantity of rice, and had not granaries sidBcient wherein to deposit it 
all, thought proper to make use of the religious house belonging to the 
church of Saint Thomas, for that purpose. This being against the will 
of those who had the guardianship of it, they beseeched him not to oc- 
cupy in this manner a building appropriated to the accommodation of 
pilgrims, who came to visit the body of this glorious saint. He, not- 
withstanding, obstinately persisted. On the following night the holy 
Apostle appeared to him in a vision, holding in his hand a small lance, 
which he pointed at the throat of the king, saying to him : If thou 
** dost not immediately evacuate my. house which thou hast occupied, 

“ I shall 
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“ I shall put thee to a miserable death.” Awaking in a violent alarm, BOOK III. 
the prince instantly gave orders for doing what was required of him j ch<p“xx 
declaring publicly that he had seen the Apostle in a vision. A variety 
of miracles are daily performed there, through the interposition of the 
blessed saint.^^^i Thg Christians who have the care of the church pos- 
sess groves of those trees which produce the Indian nuts, and from 
thence derive their means of subsistence paying as a tax to one of 
the royal brothers, a groat, monthly, for each tree.^^^a jg related that 
the death of this most holy apostle took place in the following manner. 

Having retired to a hermitage, where he was engaged in prayer, and 
being surrounded by a number of pea-fowls, with which bird the country 
abounds, an idolater of the tribe of the Gaui, before described, who 
happened to be passing that way and did not perceive the holy man, 
shot an arrow at a peacock, which struck the apostle in the side. Find- 
ing himself wounded, he had time only to thank the Lord for all his 
mercies ; and into His hands he resigned his spirit. ^^^4 

In this province the natives, although black, are not born of so deep 
a dye as they afterwards attain by artificial means ; esteeming blackness 
the perfection of beauty. For this purpose, three times every day, 
they rub the children over with oil of sesam6.^®2“ The images of their 
deities they represent black, but the devil they paint white, and assert 
that all the demons are of that colour.^^^ Those amongst them who 
pay adoration to the ox, take with them when they go to battle, some 
of the hair of a wild bull, which they attach to the manes of their 
horses 5 believing its virtue and efficacy to be such, that every one who 
carries it about with him is secure from all kind of danger. On this 
account the hair of the wild bull sells for a high price in these coun- 

tries.\327 


NOTES. 

1310. This assertion may appear too general, but is in a great measure justi- 
fied by the observations of Dr. F. Buchanan, who informs us that neither horses, 
asses, swine, sheep, nor goats are bred in the southern part of the peninsula, or 
at least that their number is perfectly inconsiderable, and that the original natives 

4 O had 
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BOOK III. had no poultry, even the common fowls, as well as geese, ducks, and turkies, 
having been introduced by Europeans. Vol, ii, p. 383. 


CHAP. XX. 
Sect. IV. 

Notesa 


1311. The former of these is the wspertilio vampyrus of L., the wings of which 
are four feet in extent ; the latter^ le vautour royal de Pondicheri, doiit le dos^ 

le ventre^ les ailes et la queue sont noirs.” Sonnerat^ t. p. 182. 

1312. This account of females attached to the service of the temples^ and con« 
tributing by the prostitution of their persons to the support of the esiablishmeiitj 
will be amply corroborated by the following authorities. II y a dans les Iiides ’’ 
say the Mahometan travellers of the ninth century des femmes publiques^ 

appellees^ femmes de I’idole, et I’origine de cette cousturne est telle. Lots 
qu’une femme a fait im voeii pour avoir des enfans, si elle met au monde uiie 
belle fiile, elle Papporte au bod^ c’est ainsi qu’ils appellent Fidole qu’ils 
adorent, aupres duquel elle lalaisse. Cette fille etant venue en age, prend iin 
logis dans cette place publique . . . Elle s’abandoiine pour un certain prix, et 
elle met tout ce qu’elle peut ainsi amasser entre les mains du prestre de Fidole, 
afin qu’il Femploye au bastiment, et a Fentretien du temple.’’ Anc. Relat. 
p. 109. Elies se consacrent ” says Sonnerat a honorer les dieux, qu’elles 
sui vent dans les processions, en dansant et chantant devant leiirs images. Un 
ouvrier destine ordinairement a cet etat la plus jeune de ses filles, et Fenvoie a 
la pagode avant qu’elle soit nubile. On leur donne des maitres dc danse et de 
musique : les brames cultivent leur jeunesse, dont ils derobent les premices ; 
elles linissent par devenir filles piibliques. Alors elles forment un corps entre 
elles, et s’associent avec des musiciens, pour aller danser et amuser ceux qui 
les font appeller.” Vol. i, p. 41. Their dancing women and their musicians ” 
says Buchanan “ now form a separate kind of cast ; and a certain number of them 
are attached to every temple of any consequence . . • All the handsome girls are 
instructed to dance and sing, and are all prostitutes, at least to the Br&hmans. 
* • . When a dancing girl becomes old, she is turned out from the temple without 
any provision, and is very destitute unless she has a handsome daughter to* 
succeed her.” Vol. ii, p. 267. 

1313. That amongst the idols of Hindu mythology there are representations of 
female as well as male divinities, is well known ; but it may be conjectured that 
what our author alludes to in this place is the lingam or symbol of the generative 
powers of nature, under which combined form Sim or Mahadem is so commonly 
worshipped. The SacH^ or energy of an attribute of any god ” Mr. Colebrooke 
observes is female, and is fabled as the consort of that personified attribute.” 
Asiat. Res. Vol. vii, p, 280. 


1314. What 
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1314. What is here described is the musquito ciirtainj formed of a kind of BOOK IIL 
gauze^ and so contrived as effectually to exclude goats and other living insect^^. 

The tarantulas and fleas mentioned in Ramusio’s (but not in the Latin) text^ must ^ 

have been imagined by some of our author’s ingenious translators. 

1315. In Banares and other ancient cities, where the thoroughfares are narrow 
and the circulation of air confined, it is common for the inhabitants, during the 
hot weather, to bring their beds to the outside of the houses, and to sleep with 
their families in the public streets. 

1316. It appears from this passage that our author considered the kingdom of 
Maabar as extending from the southern extremity of the peninsula, along the 
Coromandel coast, as far as the Tamul language prevails, which is to some dis- 
tance northward of Madras : a tract which the Hindu geographers term Drdvida-desa, 

The Latin versions speak here of a kingdom of Var or Vaar as forming a portion 
of Maabar. If this is a genuine distinction it may refer to the small territory of 
Maramr or Marawar^ near the southern extrenaity of the peninsula. 

1317. The place here spoken of is the small town of San ThomSy situated a few 
miles to the southward of Madras, where, on a mount, as it is termed, or elevated 
rock (the more remarkable from the general flatness of the neighbouring country) 
stands an ancient Christian church. It was formerly a city of some consequence, 
called by the natives Maliapur^ or, perhaps more correctly, Mailapnr*^ By the 
Arabians it is denominated Beit4uma or temple of Thomas. Les vaisseaux’^ 
say the Arabian travellers se rendent ensuite, apres dix jours de navigation k 

un lieu appelle Betouma^ on on fait de I’eau, si Ton veut. Dela ils passent en 
dix jours k KadrengeJ^ Anc.Relat. p. 13-143. Barbosa speaks of the place in 
the following terms : Avanti per la costa, passata la costa di Coromandel, vi si 
trova una citta quasi dishabitata molto anticha, che si cMama Malepur, che nel 
tempo passato fu citta grande del re di Narsinga : quivi e sopolto il corpo dal 
glorioso apostolo San Tommaso, in una piccola chiesa vicina al mare.’’ Li 
Christian! suoi discepoli g!i edificarono quella chiesa, e li gentili Fhebbero in 
somma veneratione.” Questa sepoltura ^ posta in una piccola capella di una 
chiesa, dove risplende d’iirfiniti rairacoli. Li mori e gentili Thanno in gran 
devotiorie, e ciascuno pretendeche ella sia sua. La fabrica della chiesa e molto 
veCchia, e mezza ruinata.” Fob 315. 

It has been, and still is, matter cf controversy with the writers of church Ms-' 
tory and other learned persons, whether the first preacher of the Gospel to the 
people of India, who appears to have fallen a sacrifice to his pious zeal, and 
whosei b6dy is believed to have been buried at this place, was actually St. Thomas 
the Apostle or a Syrian ifliiSjdnajy of the same name. Whatever may be consi- 

4 0 2 dered 
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BOOK IIL dered as authorities tend to support the former opiniouj >>11081 the arguments 

^ against it rest chiefly upou the improbability of the Apostle having performed so 

^ SwV iv^* extraordinary a journeyj and the insufiiciency of popular tradition as proof of 
' the fdctj whilst vanity may have been a motive with these remote ChristiaoSj for 
building, in later times, upon a slight and equivocal foundation (such as the resem- 
blance of names) a legend calculated to give celebrity to the origin of their church 
and a sanction to its particular doctrines, 

The ablest and most zealous opponent of its apostolical claim is V. La Croze, 
in his Histoire du Christianisme des Indes,” whose words I shall here trans- 
cribe; and on the other hand, in support of those pretensions I shall adduce tlie 
authority of the learned and able (however petulant, self-sufficient, and illiberal) 
P. Paolino da S, Bartolomeo. J’entrepronb ici’^ says the former d’ecrire sur 
de bons memoires Thistoire de ces Chretiens des Indes, et je ne saurois mieux 
coramencer que par le temoignage de Cosmas, temoin oculaire d’une partie de 
ce qu’il avance. II y a, dit il, dans File Taprobane (Ceylon), dans Flnde 
^ interieur, dans la raer des Indes, une eglise de Chretiens, avec des clercs et 
^ des fidelles : je ne sai s’il n’y en a point au deU. De ineme dans les pais 
« de Male (Malabar) ou crott le poi\re, et dans la Calliane (Calicut), il y 
^ a un ev^que qui vient de Perse, ou il est ordonne. Nous avons dans ces 
paroles un temoignage certain de ce Christianisme etabli dans les Indes dans 1© 
^ sixieme siecle. Cosmas ecrivoit environ Fan 547 de N. S., et ces Chretiens 
se sont conservez jusqu’a notre terns dans un etat assez florissant.” Ces 
Chretiens se donuent eux-m^mes une antiquite bien plus reculce que celle dont 
je viens de faire mention. Ils pretendent que FApotre Saint Thomas est le 
fbndateur de leur eglise, et cette tradition passe pour si certaine chez eux que 
ce seroit un crime d’autant plus grand de la contredire, que les Portugais, leurs 
oppresseurs, Font appuiee de leur conseutement. Void comment les Chretiens 
Malabares racontent la chose,” 

Dans la repartition de toutes les parties du monde qui se fit entre les Saints 
Apotres, les Indes echurent a Saint Thomas, qui apr6s avoir 6tabli le Christi- 
anisine dans FArabie Heureuse et dans File Dioscoride, appellee aujourd’hui 
Socotora, arriva k Cranganor, ou residoit alors le principal roi de la cote de 
Malabar. Ce fut 1^ que lui arriv^irent les avantures fabuleuses que chacun pent 
lire dans sa Vie ecrite par le priStendu Abdias Babilonien. Le Saint Apotre 
aiant etabli plusieurs eglisc-s a Cranganor, passa k Coulan, ville c^lebre de la 
ineme c6te, ofi il convertit plusieurs personnes au Christianisme. Etant alle 
sur la c&te oppos6e, connue aujourd’hui sous le nom de Coromandel, il s’arreta 
a Meliapour, que les Europeens appellent S. Thomas, ou il convertit le roi et 
tout le people. 11 alia de a la Chine, &c.” Saint Thomas retourna d© 
la Chine h Meliapur, ou les conversions nombreuses qu’il avoit faits exdterent 
centre lui la haine et Fenvie de deux bramines, qui sont les pit^tres de la reli-^ 

gioE 
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CHAP. XX. 
Sict» IV. 

NoI€'^. 


gion paTeniie des Indes. Ces deux per^onnnges firent soulcvcr le prii{3le5 qtii BOOK III, 
8 6tant joint a oux lapida le Saint Apdtre. Aprcs rexecutioii un des bramiiies 
qui reraarqua en Ini quelque reste de vie, le per<^d d’lni coup de lance qni 

I acheva,” Je ne perdrai point le ferns a refuter cette narration de la mort du 
Saint Apdire, qui apparemment n’est pas moins fabuleuse que la venue de Saint 
Thomas dans les Indes. Quelque antiquite qu’on attribue a cette tradition, 
elle ne pent avoir aucune autorite, ne devant, seloii toutes sortes d’apparences, 
son origine qu’aux fables des Manicheens, qui avoient autrefois suppose divers 
Actes sous le nom des Apotres, entre autres ceux deS. Thomas ct riiisloire de 
ses courses dans les Indes. Ces Actes fabuleux subsistent encore aujourd’hui 
dans iin maimscrit de la Biblioth^que du Roi de France. , .11 paroit que c‘’est 
de la que le pretendu Abdias Babilonien a puise toutes les fables qu’il debite 
dans la 'l^ie de ce S. A. ; et il n’est pas surprenant que les Chretiens de Malabar, 
gens exti^inement simples et credules, aient adopte la fable de cette mission, 

“ aussi bien quebeaucoup d’autres narrations apocrj plies, comme iiousle verrons 
autre part.” P. 3741. 

Nel mio ritorno a 3Iailapur^'^ says the learned Carmelite io visitai il 
monte piccolo fuori della citta, ove secondo la tradizione degF Indiani fu ucciso 
S. Tommaso Apostolo.” Tutti glTndiani tanto Christiani quanto Gentili 
affennavano, die quel monte era il site in cui fu aramazzato S. Tommaso Apos- 
tolo, non Tommaso discepolo de ManeiCy^di cui essi giammai intisero parlare. 

II P. Norberto nella sua Storia delle Missioni Indiche, ii Sig. William Hodges, 

Travels in India, il Sig. La Croze, Nain de Tiilemont, Tautore d’ua libretto 
intitolato, Tablettes chronologiques, historiques et ecclesiastiques, stampato 
nel 1705 in Aosta, e molti altri scrittori sono di opinioue, che la predkazione 
e il martirio di S. Tommaso Apostolo nella citta di Mailapuri sia una favola, 
una invenzione de’Portoghesi, una credenza senza criterio e senza esame. 

Vorrei che questi Signori producessero qualche buon argomento, e che dimos- 

«« strassero la falsita di questo fatto. Frottole e eongetture che essi adducono non 
concludono nulla. Gli antici viaggiatori di tutte le nazioni e religione, priraa 
che arrivassero i Portoghesi nellTadia, hanno trovata quella tradizione Indica 
gi^ stabilita. I due Arabi viaggiatori nel secolo ix, appresso Renaudot nelle 
relazioni antiche, Mandeville, Marco Polo, che vide ITndia prima de’Porto- 
ghesi, Ugo Lynscoten, Georgio Spilberg benche Protestante, ed altri viaggiatori 
insigni riferiscono la tradizione deglTndiania Arabi, idolatri e Christiani, ed 
affermano che in Mailapuri fu ucciso S. Tommaso Apostolo, non Tommaso 
discepolo di Maneti, come vanamente congettura il calido cervello de Sig. Dela 
Croze.” La loro fede che S. Tommaso mori a Mailapuri^ h tanto costante 
e viva, quanto quella de’Cattoloci d’Europa, che S. Ketro mori in Roma. I 
breviaii e mes^ali quasi di tutte le chiese orkutali afermano il martirio di 

« Tommaso nellTndia, come benos^rvd H dotto Abate Renaudot, e Marco Polo 
nel suo viaggio noto la tradizione degPIndiani su questo fatto. T utti li 

Christiani 
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CHAP. XK. 

s->it IV. 

Xofes. 


, Cliribtiani dell’orieEte Cattolici ed Ereticij come Nestoriani, Giacobiti Armenia 
“ i Catiolici di Bengala^ di Pegu, Siam, di Ceilanj Malabar, ed’Indostan vi 
i^engono per fare le loro divozioiii ; e questo solo basta per conferraare la tradi- 
zioiie aotica ed universale, die S. Tommaso mori a MaUcipuriJ''^ V^iaggio, p. 59-61 . 
See also an Account of the Si. Thome Christian^^ on the coast of Malabar,” in 
the Asiat. Researches, voL vii, p. S64, and a Memoir of the expediency of an 
ecclesiastical establishment for British India, by the Rev. Claudius Buchanan. 
But we have evidence of a higher nature than any afforded by the arguments of 
modern writers, for the early belief at least, if not for the fact, of an apostolic 
mission to India. We find it adverted to in the works of Saint Jerom, the most 
eminent of the Fathers of the Church, who died in the }ear 420, at the age of 
eighty, not as a point of faith that he wished to establish, but in the way of il- 
lustration, as a matter of history, known and admitted. In one of his epistles, 
addressed to a pious ladj^, he says in his scholastic style : Divina quippe natura, 
et Dei Sermo, in partes secari non potest, nec locis dividi : sed cum ubique sit, 
totus ubique est. Erat igitur uno eodemque et cum Apostolis quadraginta 
diebus, et cum Angclis, et in Patre, et in extremis mans finibus erat; in 
omnibus locis versabatur ; cum Tkoma in India^ cum Petro Romm, cum Paulo 
in Illirico, cum Tito in Creta, cum Andrea in Achaia, cum singulis apostolis 
et apostolicis viris, in singulis cunctisque regionibus.” S. Ilieronymi Opera, 
studio Dominici Vallarsii, Venetiis 1766, 4to. Epistola lixad Marcellam, p. 330. 
Benedictinm editionis, inter Criticas, tom. 4, iv. This curious document serves 
at the same time to shew that the Christians of St. Thomas could not have been 
in their origin Nestorians, as the bishop, from whom that sect or heresy derived its 
appellation, but who was not the effective establisher of it, flourished almost 
half a century later than St, Jerom. 


1318. Admitting the reading of this passage in Rarausio’s text to be correct, it 
must be observed that the name of Ananias has not in Hebrew nor Arabic the 
meaning here given to it; but the internal evidence is strongly in favour of a very 
different readings presented by the Latin of the Basle edition, where it is said ^ 
Incolae regionis illius dielint Apostolura prophetam magnum fuisse, vocantque 
cum Amrijam^ hoc est, sanctum virum.” Here the native Hindus, and not 
the Mahometans, are stated to be thosfe who bestowed upon St. Thomas the appel- 
lation of a holy personage, and in their writings we find the word Anyar to have 
been the appellation of a celebrated Tamul philosopher. 


1319. This pilgrimage is noticed by all who have written on the subject of the 
Malabar or San Thome Christians. Christiani delP India ” says Barbosa 
tutti vi vanno in peregrinaggio, et quande si partono, portano per gran reli- 
quia un poco di quella terra^ che h appresso la sepoltura del detto glorioso 

apostolo 
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apostolo.” FoL 315. Quest! stessi Cristiani beoc^ie Ne^btoriaui/’ observes BOOK III. 

Paolinoj facevano coutinui pellegrinaggi al sepolcro di S. Tommcm in Mmla^ 
pwi^ e riportavaiio pezzetti di quella terra per divozione^ la quale ser\i\a a 
fare Facqua benedetta, colla quale si aspergevano qiiando entravano od uscivano 
dalla chiesa. Queste cose si praticavono nel Malabar dai Nestoriani da tempi 
iramemorabili, e non da una o due persone^ ma da una nazione intera^ consis- 
tente di ceica centomilae pii\ personeF’ Viag, p. 60. 


CHAP. XX. 
Seci. I\. 
Noteb. 


1320. It L cominofiij- understood that the eastern side of the peninsula was at 
this period ruled bj the kings of Narsinga, whose capital was Vijapa'^nagara^ or, 
in the\uigar dialect, Bija-nagar; but we learn from the researches of Dr. F. 
Buchanan, that the celebrated citj so named was not founded until the year 
1335-6, and that the southern pait of the coast {called by Hindu geo- 

graphers) was subject to pniices whose seat of government was Womgulla 
(Warancifl of the Mussulmans and Warangole of oor maps) the chief place in 
Andraj/ or Telingana. The king who reigned from 1268 to 1322, which includes 
the year mentioned in the text, was named Pratdpa Rudruy and it is remarkable^ 
that in 1309, or about sixteen years after our author’s visit to this part of India, 
Telingana was invaded by the arms of Ala^ed-diUy the Mahometan emperor of 
Dehli^ and the Raja of Woragulla obliged to become his tributary. It may be, 
however, that the prince here spoken of was only a rq/a, who governed the 
country under a superior lord. 


1321. It has already been observed that our author cannot in fairness be held 
responsible for the truth or falsehood of miracles which he only reports as they 
were related to him. It is sufficient for his credit that they were believed not 
only upon the spot, but amongst all the Christians of Malabar, and that they 
have been implicitly received as matter of faith, from his time to the present day. 
In the Travels of Barbosa (about 1500) a circumstantial account is given of a 
miracle wrought by this saint, for the purpose of founding a church at a place on 
the Malabar coast. Ramus, vol. i, fol. 312-2. From Negapatan” says Caesar 
Fredericke, who travelled about 1567, following my voyage towards the east 

an hundred and fifty miles, I found the house of blessed St. Thomas, which is 
a church of great devotion, and greatly regarded by the gentiles for the great 
miracles they have heard to have been done by that blessed Apostle.” Asiat. 
Miscel. voL i, p. 421. A Monte grande” says Paolino, in 1796 ultra chiesa, 
ove e un concorso grandissimo di pellegrini, intesi narrare moM miracoli, 
operative da Dio per intercessione di S. Tommaso Apostolo.” Vi 61. 

1322. Nelle vicinanze ” says the same writer, speakii^ of tite church where 
the saint was buried, vidi molti alberi di ccco.” P.59. 


1323. For 
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1323. For groat” it is probable we should re^&famm^ the common currency 
of theplaccj in value about two pence halfpenny. This would make the yearly 
tax, half a crown- In Sumatra the produce of a coconut tree is commonly esti- 
mated at a Spanish dollar or about five shillings. 

1324. The circumstances of his death are thus related by Barbosa : In questa 
citta havendo egli cominciato a predicate del N.S. Giesu Christo, convertiva 

« molti alia fede Christiana, per il che alcuni gentili lo cominciarono a persegui- 
tare, cercandolo far morire, e per questa causa il detto aliontanandosi dalle 
genti se ne andava per li boschi e monti facendo vita solitaiia ; per die on 
giorno un gentile andando alia caccia con un’ arco, vide sopra un monte che 
erano posti insieme molti pavoni, e nel mezzo vi era una cosa alta tutta splen- 
dente, posta supra una pietra piana, ma per lo splendore non poteva discerner 
cio che fosse, qui fatto aniino tiro con una frezza nel mezzo, e li pavoni si 
levarono a volo ; ma egli senti di haver dato come nel corpo di un’ huomo, per 
laqual cosa corse subito, e lo vido cadere in terra morto : e venuto nella citta, 
e raccontato per ordine alii governatori, cio che gli era avvenuto, quelli anda- 
rono a videre, e oonobhero essere il corpo del glorioso apostolo, e che sopra 
la pietra dove ei cadde, era restata la forma delli piedi impressa nel sasso.” 
Fol. 315. 

In giving the etymology of the names of places in this part of the Indian 
peninsula, Paolino writes : Mdilapuri o Mdilapuram^ citta de pavoni, Meliapm^ 
o St. Tomh degli Europaei.” Admitting this explanation to be correct, it may 
be questioned whether the legend, of which the peacocks are so conspicuous a 
feature, may not have been suggested by the name of the place. The bird itself 
is very common in India. We have here” says Mr. Reeder, whose journal is 
given in Cordiner’s Descr. of Ceylon, peacocks and other most beautiful birds, 
crossing us in all directions : I walked with my gun for a quarter of an hour, 
^ and shot two, the tail of one of which measures one yard and a half in lengtfa- 
Had 1 been anxious to destroy them, I might with ease have killed fifty.” 
Vol. ii, p. 147. With respect to the tribe of gaui see Note 1285. 

1325. The original inhabitants of the southern part of the peninsula are in 
general extremely dark, and it is probable that our author was mistaken in his 
supposition that there was any thing artificial in their degree of blackness. The 
practice of rubbing their children ^ith oil may have been for a difierent purpose. 
It is customary indeed in most parts of India, for persons of all ages to anoint 
their bodies frequently, excepting in cases of fasting or mourning. 'Ogni setti- 

mana” says Paolino speaking of the females ungono il loro corpo con olio di 
coco.” P. IIL 
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1326. Tlie 
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1326. The Hiadu idols are most commoaly either of copper^ or, \^heii large^ of BOOK IIL 
a kind of black granite ; but be the material what it may^ they all acquire a 
sooty colour from the smoke of lamps or of incense burnt within the temple «=^3 
as well as from the practice of smearing them with oil. And here we cannot but 
entertain a suspicion that it is the idols^ and not the children^ of which our author 
means to speak, when he sajs that they were rendered blacker by anointing. The 
notion of the Devil being painted white by those of the human race who are them- 
selves black, has been very prevalent, and may be justified by particular instances 
of asw's or demons of the Hindu mythology being represented of that complexion ; 
but there is mo personage in that mythology answering to the description of 
Satan or Eblis. In Persian romances Tve read of the Div Sefed or white demon, 
a celebrated antagonist of Rustam. 


1327. There is no setting bounds to the variety of matter of which charms may 
be composed, and the hair of some animal of the ox kind may have been as 
eificacious heretofore in India, as the old horseshoe in England; but there is 
reason to presume that in this instance our author has mistaken for an amulet 
what was in fact a military ensign or standard carried with them to battle by 
these people, and that the hair of the wild bull here spoken of is no other 
than what is called the cJiamara or chowry^. being the fine tail of that celebrated 
animal, the yalc of Tartary, to which our naturalists have given the appellation 
of has grunniens^ from its peculiar noise, and which had been already described^by 
him in chap. li. of Book i. It is possible at the same time that superstition may 
have had some share in the adoption of this standard, as possessing an imaginary 
virtue in repelling the influence of hostile spirits. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Of the kingdom of Miirphili or Monsul 

The kingdom of Murpkili is that which you enter, upon leaving the chap. xxr. 
kingdom of Maabar, after proceeding five hundred miles in a northerly 
direction.^328 j^g inhabitants worship idols, and are independent of any 
other state. They subsist upon rice, flesh, fish, and fruits. In the 
mountains of this kingdom it is that diamonds are found.*®^® During 
the rainy season the water descends in violent torrents amongst the rocks 
and caverns, and when these have subsided, the people go to search for 

4t p diamonds 
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BOOK III. diamonds in the beds of the rivers, where they find many Messer 
CHAP. XXI. Marco was told that in the summer, when the heat is excessive and 
there is no rain, they ascend the mountains with great fatigue, as well 
as with considerable danger from the number of snakes with which 
they are infested.^®^^ Near the summit it is said there are deep vallies 
full of caverns and surrounded by precipices, amongst which the dia- 
monds are found, and here many eagles and white storks, attracted by 
the snakes on which they feed, are accustomed to make their nests. 
The persons who are in quest of the diamonds take their stand near the 
mouths of the caverns, and from thence cast down several pieces of 
flesh, which the eagles and storks pursue into the vallies, and carry 
off with them to the tops of the rocks. Thither the men immediately 
ascend, drive the birds away, and recovering the pieces of meat, fre- 
quently find diamonds sticking to them. Should the eagles have had 
time to devour the flesh, they watch the place of their roosting at night, 
and in the morning find the stones amongst the dung and filth that drops 
from them.^®22 In this country they manufacture the finest cottons that 
are to be met with in any part of India.^^^^ 


NOTES. 

1328. The kingdom here called Murphili or Monsul (perhaps for Mousul), in 
the Basle edition Murjili, and in the B. M. and Berlin manuscripts, MuthjiM, but 
omitted entirely in the epitomes, is no other than Muchli-patan or, as it is more 
commonly named, MasuU-patam ; the name of a principal town, by a mistake not 
unusual, being substituted for that of the country. ‘‘ This ” says Rennell “ is a 
city and port of trade, near the mouth of the Kistna river ; and appears to be 
“ situated within the district named Mesolia by Ptolemy.” Memoir (1793), p. 210. 
it belongs to what was at one period termed the kingdom of Golconda, more 
anciently named Telingana. 

With respect to Maabar our author is consistent with himself, (whatever may 
be thought of his geographical correctness), as he had already told us that it in- 
cluded the place where St. Thomas was buried, not far from the modern city of 
Madras. It is evident that he considered it to extend as fer to the noi'thward as 
tile Tamul language is spoken, or, in other words, to the line where the Telinga 
commences (near the Pennar river), which we shall find to be little less than 
five hundred miles from cape Komorin. It seems, indeed, not very improbable 

that 
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that tlie application of the name of Maahar to that part of the coast of Coroinaii- 
delj maj have ^iven rise to the piactice amongst Europeans (who coBfouridcd the 
two words) of denominating the i stives on the eastern side of the peninsula, so 
improperly, MalaharSn On the subject Maaber^ as a country distinct from that 
of Malabar (in the A]/in Albm^ written and see Note 12 j6. 

1329. Golconda^ of which MasAipatam is the principal sea port, is celebrated 
for the production of diamonds. In the astronomical observations of Mr. Top- 
ping, printed in Dalryniple's Oriental Repertory, mention is made of the famous 
diamond mines of Golconda, at a place named Blahdlee^ not far from Ellorc. 
voL i, p. 435. Caesar Fredericke, who was at Bijanagar in 1567, mentions that 
the diamond mines were six day’s Journey from that city. 

1330. Tavernier, speaking of the mines of Sumhhulpur^ in another part of the 

country, says: Voicy de quelle maniere on cherche les diamans dans cette 

a riviere. Apres que les grandes pluyes sent passees, ce qui est d’ordinaire au 

mois de Decerabre, on attend encore tout le mois de Janvier que la riviere 
s’eclaircisse, parce qu’en ce teraps^li en plusieurs endroits elle n’a pas plus de 
deux pieds . . . On commence a chercher dans la riviere au bourg de Sourael- 
pour, et on va tonjours en remontant jusques aux montagnes d’ou elle sort.” 
Voy. des Indes, liv, ii, p. 346. Mr. Thomas Motte, who visited this place in 
1766, learned from a person on the spot, that it was his business to search in 
the river, after the rains, for red earth washed down from the mountains, in 
which earth diamonds were always found.” Asiat. Miscellany, vol. ii, p. 58. 

1331. Disons aussi quelque chose” adds Tavernier des chemins qu’il faut 
tenir pour aller aux mines (de Gokonda a Raolconda). Quelques relations 
raodernes un peu fabuleuses les font comme j’ay dit, dangereux et difficiles, et 
nous les remplissent de tygres, de lions et d’hommes cruels, raais je les ai trouv6 
tout autres qu’on ne me les avoit depeints.” P. 351. But whatever may have 

been the case at that particular time and spot, it is certain that the natives do in 
general endeavour to prevent travellers from visiting the mines, and in order to 
deter them without using violence, it is highly probable that they should invent 
stories of imaginary dangers. I requested permission ” says Mr. Motte to go 

to the places where the diamonds were found, but the minister made many 
scruples. He first said that the river was so Ml, there was nothing to be seen ; 
next that the country was unsettled, the manners of the inhabitants were so 
rude and their dispositions so mischievous, they were not to be trusted.” P. 58. 
With regard to this traveller had an opportunity of seeing one that may 

be considered as the dragon stationed to guard the treasure of the mines. On my 
return from this place ” be says I paid a visit to the Haik Buns {nagu mng* 
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sa)^ the great snake worshipped bj the mountainous rajahs^ which they saj is 
coeval with the world, which at his decease will beat an end. His habitation 
was the cavern at the foot of a rock, at the opening of which was a plain of 400 
yards, surrounded by a moat... About nine in the morning his appearance 
was announced to me ... He was unwieldy, thicker in proportion to his length 
than snakes usually are, and seemed of that species the Persians call ajdJia. 
There was a kid and some fowls picquetted for him. He took the kid in his 
mouth, and was some time squeezing his throat to force it down, while he threw 
about his tail with much activity. He then rolled along to the moat, where he 
drank and wallowed in the mud. He returned to his cavern. Mr. Raby and I 
crossed the water in the afternoon, and supposed, from his print in the mud, 
his diameter to be upwards of two feet.” P. 59. 

1332. A more than ordinary degree of ridicule Las attached to this relation of 
the mode of obtaining precious stones from an inaccessible valley ; although per- 
haps not so much on account of its obvious want of probability, as from its resem- 
blance to one of the entertaining adventures of Sinbad the sailor in the Arabian 
Tales. These tales, as appears from the mention of persons and circumstances 
in the course of the narrative, must have been composed chiefly in the thirteenth 
century, and one of them in particular is fixed, by an astronomical observation, 
taken by a singular personage, to the year 1255. Our author, therefore, who 
was born about 1252 might possibly have availed himself of the perusal or recital 
of them, in his returning journey through Asia (although they were unknown in 
Europe for centuries after) to enrich the history of his own travels with a remark- 
able description. It is however much more probable that the story of the valley 
of diamonds was current in India and other parts of the eastern world, long before 
the date of the inimitable compilation referred to, and that the witty collector did 
no more than exaggerate its wonders, and dress up the incidents in his own way, as 
it is evident that he has done with respect to other stories indisputably borrowed 
from the Odyssey of Homer. The antiquity of this tale is indeed satisfactorily 
shewn by Mr. Hole, in his ingenious work, intitled “ Remarks on the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” from which, as an instance of the kind of evidence 
he brings forward, I shall transcribe a part of his quotation from Epiplianius 
de duodecim lapidibus rationali sacerdotis infixis.” Ibi igitur in eremo magnse 
Scy tliim penitiori vallis est quae hinc atque indemontibus lapideis veluti muris 
cincta, hominibus est invia, longeque profundissima : ita ut e subljmi vertice 
montium tanquam ex moenibus despectanti non liceat valiis solum intueri, sed 
ob loci profunditatem dens® adeo sunt tenebr®, ut chaos ibi quoddam esse vi- 
deatur. A regibus qui illuc aliquando sunt profecti, quidam rei ad ilia loca 
damiiantur, qui mactatos agnos in vallem, detracts projiciunt. Adh®- 
rescunt lapilli, seque ad eas carnes agglutinant* Aquil® vero, qu® in illorum 
* ^ « montium 
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“ montiora vertice degont, Bidorem carnium secutae devolantj agnosque qaibos 
lapilli adhseseront exportant. Dum autem carnibus vescuntur, lapilli in cacii- 
mine montium remanent. At ii qui ad ea loca sunt damnatij observantes obi 
carnes aqiiilge depaverint, accurrunt feruntque lapiilos.” In a Note he adds : 
Epipbanius was bishop of Salamis, and died in the year 403. He is spoken of 
ic in terms of great respect by many ecclesiastical writers; and St. Jerom styles 
the little treatise from which I have quoted, ^ egregium volumen, quod si 
^ legere volueris plenissimam scientiam consequeris.’ ” 

Thus it appears incontrov ertiblj, that so early as the fourth century of our era, 
the tale was current, divested, it is true, of the extraordinary incident of the 
adventurous sailor’s escape, but in conformity with what was related to our author ; 
with the exception of the scene being laid in Sc)thia or western Tartary, whete, 
in fact, diamonds are not found. The question of locality is however determined 
by another oriental navigator, Nicolo di Conti, who visited the coast of the 
peninsula in the fifteenth century, and informs us, that, Oltra la citta di 
nagciT per qiiindici giornate di camino verso la parte di settentrione, gli fu deUo 
“ esserviun monte detto Abnigaro, circondato tutto da lagune piene di bestie 
velenose ed il monte di serpi, nel quale si ritrovano i diamanti, e non si 
potendo per questo rispetta accostarvisi persona. L’astutia de gli huomini vi 
ha trovato riraedio, che die essendo un altro monte pin alto, vicino a questo, 
in certo tempo dell’ anno gli huomini del paese pigliano de’ bovi, i qualifatti in 
pezzi, cosi caldi, e pieni di sangue con le balestre fatte a questo effetto, buttano 
sopra quel monte di diamanti, dove cadendo in terra se gli attaccono di detti 
diamanti, e quando Faquile ed avoltori che ivi passano veggono la came, si 
calano ad esso, e la portano ad un altro monte, ove sicuri da i serpi, se la 
possino mangiare ; e dipoi gli huomini che ivi stanno a far la guardsa, ri veggono 
i luoghi, ne i quali detti iiccelli hanno mangiata la came, se ne vanno a pigliare 
“ i diamanti che cadettero da quella,” Ramusio, voL i, p. 314. It is here de- 
serving of remark that this traveller mentions the name of Bisinagar or Bijanagar^ 
which was in his time the Hindu capital, whilst our author, who travelled two 
hundred years earlier, is silent respecting it : but it has been shewn in Note 3320, 
that this celebrated city, so highly spoken of by Caesar Fredericke, and commonly 
supposed from the state of its extensive] ruins to have boasted of considerable 
antiquity, was not built before the year 1335, or about forty years subsequent to 
the period of Marco Polo’s voyage. 
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1333. At all periods the coast of Coromandel has been celebrated for the finest 
and most perfect manufacture of cotton cloths, to which the name of calico 
has been given by Europeans, and MasuMpatara, in particulars for chintz^. 


CHAPTER 
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1334* Amongst the places on the continent of India noticed by our author, there 
is none so little capable of being identified from any resemblance of orthography, 
as that which is the subject of the present chapter ; nor does it appear that it was 
actually visited by him. Lac^ Loac^ or Lar^ as it is variously written in Ra- 
niusio’s text. Lake in the early Italian epitomes, Lae in the Basle, and Lack in 
tlie older Latin, is said to be a province or district Ijing westward from the burial 
place of St. Thomas, and consequently should be that part in which stands the 
city of Arcot (Arrukati) and also the celebrated temples or pagodas of Conjeveram 
{Kanjipuram)^ where there is, at the present day, a considerable establishment 
of Brahmans. See Buchanan’s Journej fiom Madras, &c. \ol. i, p. 12. Whether 
any tradition or record exists of this being the spot from whence the sacred tribe 
dispersed themselves throughout the peninsula, is a point for others to determine; 
but in the map annexed to D’Anville’s Antiquite de ITnde,” we find the word 
Braclme (on the authority of Ptolemy) placed near Aicatis and in the situation 
of Conjeveram ; which is about forty miles westward, inclining to the south, from 
St. Thome. In the text also of that learned geographer we meet with the following 
passage : Les Brachmaiii Magi, et leur ville appelee Brachme, entre Arcate et 
la. mer dans Ptolem^e, fixent notre vue sur Canje-varam^ distante a-peu-pr^s 
egalement et d’^environ dix lieues d’Arcate comrae de la mer; et dans laquelle 
les Brahmenes conservent une desplus fameuses ecoles de leur doctrine.’^ P. 129. 
To the district that forms the subject of this chapter he assigns a more southern 
position. Ptolemee ” he observes fait mention sur cette cote d’une ville sous 
le nom de Coiiiara^ qu’il qualifie du titre de metropole d’une nation, dontle 
nom est Aloi ou Jenefais aucune difficulte de voir reparoitre ce nom 
dans celui de iw, sous lequel Marc Pole parle d’une royaume situe au cou^ 
chant du Maahar^ qu’il ne faut pas croire etre le Malabar^ mais le c6te oriental 
dela presqu’ifale, eny pla^ant, comme il le fait positivement, la ville que le 
nom de S. Thomas a decoree.” P. 115. With due deference to M. D’Anville’s 
judgment, I should yet be [inclined to look rather to the site of Conjeveram and 
Arcot for the iac, Loac^ or Lav of our text. 

1335. Such occupations may seem inconsistent with the sacred character sup- 
posed to belong to this caste ; but we have abundant authority to shew, not only 
that brahmans are not necessarily devoted to the offices of the priesthood, but that 
many of them employ themsehes in worldly pursuits. The greater part of the 

Brahmans in the lower ” says Dr. Buchanan follow secular profes- 

sions.” The proper duty of a Brahman is meditation on things divine, and 
^ the proper manner of his procuring a subsistence is by begging. This mode of 

living 
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living is considered as very agreeable to the gods ; and all indostrj is deemed 
derogatory to the rank of a manj and more especially to that of a Brahman. 
The lower classes of society^ lioweverj in this degenerate age (meaning the 'kdi- 
yugam) not being biifficiently charitable^ nor quite so willing to part with their 
money as the noble cast of Brahmans could wish, many of that sacred order 
ha\e been obliged to betake themselves to what they consider as unworthy 
emplo}mentS 5 such as being governors and judges of cities, collectors of 
revenue, and accomptants ; nay some even condescend to cultivate the earth 
bj means of slaves.” P. 18-20* 
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1336. Man}, perhaps, will not be disposed to subscribe to this iavourable 
character of the brahmanical order, yet our author is not singular in his opinion 
of their virtues : On the whole,” says Moor, the Brahmans are, I think, the 
most moral and best behaved race of men that I ever met with.” Hindu Pan- 
theon, p. 359. Summarily,” observes the liberal author of the Ayin Akbars, 
the Hindoos are religious, affable, courteous to strangers, chearful, enamoured 
“ of knowledge, fond of inflicting austerities upon themselves, lovers of justice, 
given to retirement, able in business, grateful, admirers of truth, and of un- 
bounded fidelity in all their dealings.” VoL iii, p. 2. Impartiality must 
allow,” adds the eame Mahometan writer, that those among them who 
dedicate their lives to the worthip of the deity, exceed men of every other 
religion (he knew little of Christians) in piety and devotion.” P. 81. 


1337. Questi bramini ” says Barbosa e cosi parimente brancani (haniani)^ 
tolgano moglie alF usanza nostra, et ciascuno piglia una sola, et una volta 
solamente.” FoL 295-2. Amongst our modern writings on the subject of the 
order of brahmans, or translations from the Hindu ordinances, I have not been 
successful in discovering any direct assertion that polygamy is forbidden to them, 
and that a brahman should be the husband of one wife,” although it is every- 
where implied, and particularly in the Institutes of MenUy where the propriety of 
abstaining from a second marriage, upon the loss of a first wife, is likewise incul- 
cated. For the first marriage of the twice-born (holy) classes, a woman of the 
same class is recommended; but for such as are impelled by inclination to 
marry again, women in the direct order of the classes are to be preferred.” 
P. 53. That the restriction is not imperative appears, indeed, from a passage in 
La Porte ouverte,” where the writer says : Un jour parlant de cela avec la 
bramine Padmanabay il disoit, qu’il estimoit quo c’estoit mieux feit do n’avoir 
qu’une femme ; et que ceux qui vouloient estre les plus moderez parmy eux, ^ 
contentoient d’une. Que ce n’estoit pourtant pas p6ch6 de prendre plus d’uiie 
femme, veu quo cela n^estoit pas d^fendu dans le Vedm^^^ 68» 
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1338. Some parts of this description seem to apply to a class of people wholly 
ena-aaed in commerce, and there is much reason to believe that in this chapter our 
author treated, not o? brahmans only, but also of the class of traders called banyans, 
or in the Italian, haniani, which his translators, mistaking them for the same 
word, have confounded; a conjecture that is rendered the more probable from 
the striking variation in the orthography of what might be considered a familiar 
term; for although written bramini by Ramusio, and bragmani in the Italian 
epitomes, it is in the Basle edition ahrajamhn, and in the manuscripts, abrajani. 
Paolino speaks of the ‘‘ baniani e cetti, mercanti astuti, dihgenti, laboriosi, sobrj, 
“ frugali, ricchi.’’ P. 79. 

1339. It has already been shewn in Note 1S90, that nearly all classes of 
Hindus do occasionally eat more or less of animal food, with the exception only 
of beef and perhaps domestic pork, and it will be sufficient here to produce the 
authority of Mr. Wilkins, who, in a note to bis translation of the Hitopadesa, 
observes that “ although the brahmans are by no means confined to a vegetable 
“ diet, as is generally supposed, still, like the Jews and Mussulmans, they are 
“ forbidden to taste of many kinds of flesh and fish.” P. 318. This, of course, 
must apply more extensively to the inferior castes. 

1340. “ The zennar or sacred string” says Craufurd “ is hung round the body 

“ from the left shoulder.” Sketches, vol. ii, p. 41. ‘‘ Tous les brames ” says 

Sonnerat “ portent nn cordon en echarpe qui va de gauche k droite, place sur la 
“ chair.” “ La ligne ou cordon des brames est composee d’un nombre ddtermind 
“ de fils de coton, que I’on observe scrupuleuseinent.” T. i, p. 47. 

1341. If this was in fact a separate kingdom, it must still have been dependent 
upon the king of Telingana mentioned in Note 1320, whose dominions, after 
being overrun by the Patan emperor of Dehli, appear to have subsequently 
merged in those of the Hindu king of Narsinga, as he is commonly styled, whose 
capital was Bijanagar or Vijaya-nagara. Hugo Linschoten, whose voyages com- 
menced in 1589, speaks of the regnum Narsingie, cujus rex nunc vulgariter 

rex Bisnagar appellatur, a metropoli et regia urbe.” Navigatio ac Itinera- 
rium, p. 17. 

1342. By the observing their shadows, when about to conclude a bargain or do 
any other act, no more 'is ineant than that they ascertain the hour of the day, from 
the altitude of the sun, in order to judge whether it be propitious or otherwise. 
For the prasctice of makih^ their upright bodies serve the purpose of a gnomon, 
seeNote 1306. In “ La'Porte oaverte” of Abraham Roger (a work of authen- 
ticity and of great merit) the reader will find an enumeration of all the acts to be 

’ ' performed 
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performed or avoided^ in eacli of the thirty Indian hours of the day and nighty BOOK III. 
for every day of the ^eek. CHAP* XXIL 

Notes*v 

1343, The composition called hetel is here meant^ consisting' of the leaf of the 
betel plant^ the areca nutj and lime of calcined shells, which is too generally known 
to require anj further description. As to the eifects attributed to the practice of 
chewing it, Grose observes : They pretend that this use of betel sweetens the 

breath, fortifies the stomach, though the juice is rarely swallowed, and pre- 
4c serves the teeth, though it reddens them ; but I am apt to believe that there is 
more of a vicious habit than any medicinal virtue in it,” Vol. i, p- 238. The 
Areca-nut ” says Cordiner corrects the bitterness of the betel-leaf^ and the 
chunmn prevents it from hurting the stomach. United together they possess an 
extremely wholesome, nutritious, and enlivening quality.” VoLI, p. 98. The 
Latin version after mentioning the custom adds: Nunquam per phlebotomiam 
sanguinem minuunt,” 

1344. This name oltingui^ which in the early Venice epitome is cuigni^ but does 
not appear in the Latin versions, is certainly intended for those ascetic philoso- 
phers or, as others would term them, religious mendicants, one class of whom are 
called jogi oi\yogi^ and another sannymL They are often termed also/aMr^^, but 
improperly, as that word should apply only to mendicants of the Mahometan 
religion. 

1345. From this state of absolute nudity they were by the ancients denominated 
gymnosophists. Calanus ” as Craufurd observes who burnt himself in the 
presence of Alexander, has by some been called a brahman ; but it is evident 
that he was one of those devotees who travel about the country. He is said to 
have gone naked ; but the brahmans never go naked, nor commit any acts of 
extravagance,” VoL i, p. 247. At present indeed ” says Grose when they 
occasionally travel into Christian or Moorish (Mahometan) jurisdictions, they 
dispense with this last, and wear, out of deference to their customs, a scant rag 
that covers their parts, to which their own opinions annex no idea of shame or 
turpitude.” VoL i, p. 196, 

1346. The ox is held in veneration chiefly by the Saims or sect who are wor- 
shippers of Sim and Bhawaniy whose mhmay monturey or vehicle that animal is ; 
but what they most generally wear appended to their necks, is not the figure of 
the ox, but of the linga and yoniy which, from delicacy, our author or Ms 
translators may have been unwilling to describe. Asiat, Res. voL vU, p, ^1- 
Lingam o fallo del dio SMm says Paolino « simbolo della virtfi generativa 
^ j. rv Q del 
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BOOK III. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Notes. 


1338. Some parts of this description seem to apply to a class of people wholly 
enaaaed in commerce, and there is much reason to believe that in this chapter our 

author treated, not brahmans only, but also of the class of traders called banyans^ 
or in the Italian, haniani^ which his translators, mistaking them for the same 
word, have confounded; a conjecture that is rendered the more probable from 
the striking variation in the orthography of what might be considered a familiar 
term; for although written bramini by Ramubio, and hragmani in the Italian 
epitomes, it is in the Basle edition ahrajamim^ and in the manuscripts, abrajanL 
Paolino speaks of the haniani e cetti^ mercanti astoti, diligenti, laboriosi, sobrj, 
frugali, riccM/’ P. 79, 

1339. It has already been shewn in Note 1§903 that nearly all classes of 
Hindus do occasionally eat more or less of animal food, with the exception only 
of beef and perhaps domestic pork, and it will be sufBcient here to produce the 
authority of Mr. Wilkins, W'ho, in a note to his translation of the Hitopadesa^ 
observes that although the brahmans are by no means confined to a vegetable 

diet, as is generally supposed, still, like the Jews and Mussulmans, they are 
forbidden to taste of many kinds of flesh and fish.” P. 318. This, of course, 
must apply more extensively to the inferior castes. 

1340. The zennar or sacred string” says Craufurd is hung round the body 
from the left shoulder.” Sketches, vol. ii, p. 41. Tous les brames ” says 

Sonnerat portent un cordon en echarpe qui \a de gauche k droite, place sur la 
chair.” La ligne ou cordon des brames est coniposee d’uii norabre determind 
de fils de coton, que Ton observe scrupuleusement.” T. i, p. 47. 

1341. If this was in fact a separate kingdom, it must still have been dependent 
upon the king of Telingana mentioned in Note 1320, whose dominions, after 
being overrun by the Paian emperor of Dehliy appear to have subsequently 
merged in those of the Hindu king of Narsinga^ as he is commonly styled, whose 
capital was Bijanagar or Vijaya^nagara. Hugo Linschoten, whose voyages com- 
menced in 1689, speaks of the regniim Narsing^^ cujus rex nunc vulgariter 

rex Bisnagar appellatur, a metropoli et regia urbe.” Navigatio ac Itinera- 
rium, p. 17. 

1342. By the observing their shadows, when about to conclude a bargain or do 
any other act, no morels Ineant than that they ascertain the hour of the day, from 
the altitude of the sun, in order to judge whether it be propitious or otherwise. 
Pot the practice of makihg tkmt upright bodies serve the purpose of a gnomon, 
see Note 1306. 1 b La’ Porte ouverte” of Abraham Roger (a work of authen- 
ticity and of great merit) the reader will find an enumeration of all the acts to be 

* ^ ® ^ performed 
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performed or avoided^ in eacli of the thirty Indian hours of the day and nighty BOOK III* 
for every day of the ^eek. CHAP* XXlL 

1343, The composition called beiel is here meant, consisting of the ieai of the 
betel plant, the ureea nut, and lime of calcined shells, which is too generally known 
to require anj further description. As to the effects attributed to the practice of 
chewing it, Grose observes : They pretend that this use of betel sweetens the 

breath, fortifies the stomach, though the juice is rarely swallowed, and pre- 
cc sefY 0 g the teeth, though it reddens them ; but I am apt to believe that there is 
more of a vicious habit than any medicinal virtue in it,” Vol. i, p. 238, The 
Areca-nut ” says Cordiner corrects the bitterness of the betel-leaf^ and the 
chimmn prevents it from hurting the stomach. United together they possess an 
extremely wholesome, nutritious, and enlivening quality.” VoLi, p. 98. The 
Latin version after mentioning the custom adds: Nunquam per phlebotomiam 
sanguinem minuunt,” 

1344. This name ottingui^ which in the early Venice epitome is cuigni^ but does 
not appear in the Latin versions, is certainly intended for those ascetic philoso- 
phers or, as others would term them, religious mendicants, one class of whom are 
called jogi oi\yogi^ and another sann^asu They are often termed nho faMrs, but 
improperly, as that word should apply only to mendicants of the Mahometan 
religion. 

1345. From this state of absolute nudity they were by the ancients denominated 
gymnosophists. Calanus ” as Craufurd observes “ who burnt himself in the 

presence of Alexander, has by some been called a brahman ; but it is evident 
that he was one of those devotees who travel about the country. He is said to 
« have gone naked ; but the brahmans never go naked, nor commit any acts of 
extravagance.” VoL i, p. 247. At present indeed ’ says Grose when they 
occasionally travel into Christian or Moorish (Mahometan) jurisdictions, they 
dispense with this last, and wear, out of deference to their customs, a scant rag 
that covers their parts, to which their own opinions annex no idea of shame or 
turpitude.” VoL i, p. 196. 

1346. The ox is held in veneration chiefly by the Saims or sect who are wor- 
shippers of Sim and Bhawmiy whose mhanuy moniurey or vehicle that animal is ; 
but what they most generally wear appended to their necks, is not the figure of 
the ox, but of the linga and which, from delicacy, our author or Ms 

translators may have been unwilling to describe. Asiat. Res. voL vii, p. 281* 
Lingamo fallo deldio SMm'' says Paolino simbolo- della virtfi generativa 

4 a g 
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" * author treated, not of brahmans only, but also of the class of ti-aders called banyans^ 

or in the Italian, baniani, which his translators, niistahing them for the same 
word, have confounded; a conjecture that is rendered the more probable from 
the striking variation in the orthography of what might be considered a familiar 
term; for although written bramird by Ramusio, and bragmam in the Italian 
epitomes, it is in the Basle edition abrajamim, and in the manuscripts, abrajani. 
Paolino speaks of the “ bantam e cetti, mercanti astuti, cfiligenti, laboriosi, sobrj, 
‘‘ frugali, ricchi."’ P. 79. 

1339. It has already been shewn in Note 1290, that nearly all classes of 
Hindus do occasionally eat more or less of animal food, with the exception only 
of beef and perhaps domestic pork, and it will be sufficient here to produce the 
authority of Mr. Wilkins, who, in a note to bis translation of the Hitopadesa, 
observes that “ although the brahmans are by no means confined to a vegetable 
“ diet, as is generally supposed, still, like the Jews and Mussulmans, they are 
“ forbidden to taste of many kinds of flesh and fish.” P. 318. This, of course, 
must apply more extensively to the inferior castes. 

1340. “ The zennar or sacred string” says Craufurd “ is hung round the body 
“ from the left shoulder.” Sketches, vol. ii, p. 41. “ Tous les brames ” says 
Sonnerat “ portent un cordon en echarpe qui va de gauche k droite, place sur la 

chair.” “ La ligne ou cordon des brames est coniposee d’un nombre determine 
“ de fils de coton, que Ton observe scrupuleuseinent.” T. i, p. 47. 

1341. If this was in fact a separate kingdom, it must still have been dependent 
upon the king of Telingana mentioned in Note 1320, whose dominions, after 
being overrun by the Patan emperor of Dehli, appear to have subsequently 
merged in those of the Hindu king of Narsinga, as he is commonly styled, whose 
capital was Bijanagar or Vijaya-nagara. Hugo Linschoten, whose voyages com- 
menced in 1689, speaks of the regnum Narsinga, cujus rex nunc vulgariter 
“ rex Bisnagar appellatur, a metropoli et regia urbe.” Navigatio ac Itinera- 
rium, p. 17. 

4342. By the observing their shadows, when about to conclude a bargain or do 
any other act, no more is meant than that they ascertain the hour of the day, from 
the altitude of the sun, in order to judge whether it he propitious or otherwise. 
For the prafctice of makibg theif uptight bodies serve the purpose of a gnomon, 
seeNote 1306. In “ La’Porte ouverte” of Abraham Roger (a work of authen- 
ticity and of great merit) the reader will find an enumeration of all the acts to be 

* *^' ' ' * ^ performed 
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performed or avoided^ in each of the thirty Indian hours of the day and nighty BOOK III* 
for every day of the week. CHAP. XXlL 

Notes. 

1343. The composition called Mel is here meant, consisting of the leal ot the 
betel plant, the areca nut, and lime of calcined shells, vrhich is too generally known 
to require anj further description. As to the effects attributed to the practice of 
chewing it, Grose observes : They pretend that this use of betel sweetens the 

breath, fortifies the stomach, though the juice is rarelj swallowed, and pre-* 
serves the teeth, though it reddens them ; but I am apt to believe that there is 
more of a vicious habit than any medicinal virtue in it.” VoL i, p. 238. The 
Areca-out” says Cordiner corrects the bitterness of the betel-leaf, and the 
chimam prevents it from hurting the stomach. United together they possess an 
extremely wholesome, nutritious, and enlivening quality.” VoL i, p. 98. The 
Latin version after mentioning the custom adds: Nunquam per phlebotomiam 
sanguinem minuunt.” 

1344. This name oitingui^ which in the early Venice epitome is cuigni^ but does 
not appear in the Latin versions, is certainly intended for those ascetic philoso- 
phers or, as others would term them, religious mendicants, one class ot whom are 
called jogi oi\yogi, and another sannyasL They are often termed ^Isofakirsy but 
improperlj, as that word should apply only to mendicants of the Mahometan 
religion. 

1345. From this state of absolute nudity they were by the ancients denominated 
gymnosophists. Calanus ” as Craufurd observes '' who burnt himself in the 
presence of Alexander, has by some been called a brahman ; but it is evident 
that he was one of those devotees who travel about the country. He is said to 
have gone naked ; but the brahmans never go naked, nor commit any acts of 
« extravagance.” VoL i, p. 247. « At present indeed ” says Grose when they 
occasionally travel into Christian or Moorish (Mahometan) jurisdictions, they 
dispense with this last, and wear, out of deference to their customs, a scant rag 
that covers their parts, to which their own opinions annex no idea of shame or 
“ turpitude.” VoL i, p. 196. 

1346. The ox is held in veneration chiefly by the Saims or sect who are wor- 
shippers of Sim and Bhawdni^ whose mhana^ monture^ or vehicle that animal is ; 
but what they most generally wear appended to their necks, is not the figure of 
the ox, but of the tinga and yoni^ which, from delicacy, our author or his 
translators may have been unwilling to describe. Asiat. Res. voL vii, p. 

Lingam o fallo del dio SMm ” says Paolino « simbolo della virtfi generativa 
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BOOK ilL del Sole. Alcmi lo portano al collo, alter! al braccio, altri dipinto sulk 

fronte.” P. 300. 

CHAP xxn. 

Notes different sects of Hindus are distinguished by peculiar marks worn 

on the forehead and breast. Una buona parte della religione e superstkione 
degP Indian! consiste in certi segni geroglifici, che esse portano dipinti sulk 
« fronte e sul petto^ con i quali essi profe&sano la loro divozione verso certi dei, 
o la setta di filosofia e di religione a cui sono addetti.’^ P.297. The ashes 
used in the composition employed for this purpose are most commonly of cow-- 
dung, or of whatever is burnt upon the sacrificial hearth, which they mix, or 
vary, with the dust of sandal-wood and other ingredients. As well as the fore- 
«« head says Moor «« it will have been observed that Hindus paint their arras and 
breasts also, and sometimes their throats : sandal powder, turmeric, chuna or 
lime, ashes from a consecrated fire, cow-dung, and other holy combustibles, 
made adhesive by a size of rice-water, or sometimes rubbed on dry, are the 
ingredients and usages on this occasion- Several lines of white, ashen, or 
yellow hue, are commonly seen drawn across the arms and breasts ; and I 
understand that yogis and sannyasis^ and other pious persons, frequently 
carry about them a little packet of these holy pigments, with which they mark 
those who show them respect in repayment of their attentions.” Hindu Pan- 
theon, p. 409. 

1348. Les mesmes raisons qui ont incite Pytagoras a defendre de manger de 
“ la chair ” says Abraham Roger “ sont les mesmes aussi que lebramine Padma^ 
naha apportoit, et disoit qu’il n’estoit pas permis de manger de k chair, a cause 
que cela ne se pouvoit pas faire, sans chasser les ames dehors leurs corps, ce 
qu’il estimoit peche ; et que comme c’estoit peche de tuer un homme, a cause 
que celuy que tuoit un homme estoit cause de la separation de Fame avec le 
corps, que, pour la mesrae raison, c’estoit peche de tuer une beste, a cause 
qu’en tuant une beste, on separoit aussi I’ame du corps, et que par ce nioyen 
elle estoit obligee d’aller dans un autre. . . car ils estoient d’opinion que les 
ames des hommes n’estoient pas seuleraent dans les bestes, mais aussi dans les 
arbres, et dans les herbes, et pensoient que les hommes, les bestes, les arbres, 
et les herbes ont tons une mesme ame, et qu’il n’y a point de diiGKrence entre 
eux tons, qu’aii regard des corps,” Porte ouverte, p. 107. 

1349. The plantain, musa paradisiaca of L., formerly named pomum paradisia- 
cy,m^ is remarkable for the size of ik k^f? n part of which is commonly used by 
the natives, as a diisb, for holding thjpir boiled rice. 


1350. The 
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1350. The sandy shores of the great rivers are much frequented, for the same 
purpose by those who live at a distance fron the sea, and in such numbers, at the 
same hour, as to render it remarkable. 


BOOK III. 

CHAP. XXII. 
Notes. 


1351. Strong proofs are mentioned by various w'riters, as well of the general 
austerity of their lives, as of their chastity in paiticular, or of the degree to 
which the sensual feelings of these ^ogis or sann^asis are subdued. See Thevenot, 
Voyages des Indes, iiv. in, chap. vi. Grose, Voy . to the East Indies, vol. i, p. 196. 
With respect to their longevity, it is difficult to find any direct evidence, but it is 
strongly implied in the A^in Akbari, where, in describing the char asherum or four 
Hindu degrees, and the sererities of ascetic discipline, generally confined to the 
fourth or last stage, it is said : “ Some perform all these austerities in the first and 
“ second degrees ; some allow twenty five years for each of these states.” Vol. iii, 
p. 222-225 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of the island of Zeilan. 

I AM unwilling to pass over certain particulars which I omitted when ch-^p. xxm. 
before speaking of the island of Zeilan, and which I learned when I 
visited that country in my homeward voyage. In this island there is 
a very high mountain, so rocky and precipitous that the ascent to the 
top is impracticable, as it is said, excepting by the assistance of iron 
chains employed for that purpose. By means of these some persons 
attain the summit, where the tomb of Adxm, our first parent, is reported 
to be found. Such is the account given by the Saracens.^^s 
the idolaters assert that it contains the body of Sogomon-barchan, the 
founder of their religious system, and whom they revere as a holy person- 
age.i-154 He was the son of a king of the island, who devoted himself 
to an ascetic life ; refusing to accept of kingdoms or any other worldly 
possession, although his father endeavoured, by the allurements of 
beauty and every other imaginable gratification, to divert him from the 
resolution he had adopted.^^ss Every attempt to dissuade him was in 
vain, and the young man fled privately to this lofty mountain, where, 
in the observance of celibacy and strict abstinence, he at length 

terminated 
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Notes. 
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is m irapressioB like a foot, which they say is his.” Relation of Ceylon^ p. 72. 
Ils ont des idoles de differentes figures,” says Ribeyro, mais il y en a une 
qui est an dessns de toutes les antres, quails appelleiit Budu^ pour laqnelle ils 
out une tres-grande veneration, Ils la representent sous la figure d’un homme, 
mais d’une taille gigantesque. Ils tiennent par tradition que cette homme a 
demeure long-tems dans File de Ceylan, et qu’il a mene une vie tres«peiiitente 
et tres-sainte.” Histoire de File de Cej Ian, p. 112. It is generally believed,” 
says Cordiner, that there exists upon the top of it (Adam’s Peak) a carved 
stone, called an impression of the foot of Buddha, in some respects similar to 
those in the kingdoms of Ava and Siam.” Description of Cejlon, vol.i, p. 8, 
Hence it appears that what the Mahometans believe respecting Adam^ is by the 
Indians attributed to Buddha. 

1355. According to some accounts, and those entitled to the most consideration, 
his birth-place was Gaya in the province of Bahdr; according to others, Kashmir / 
but authorities (if such they can be termed) are not wanting for his being a native 
of Ceylon. Le pere de Sommonocodom ” (says M. La Loubere, speaking of the 
object of worship in Siam, who is unquestionably the Buddha or SakytMnuni 
of other parts of the East) “ etoit, selon ce mdme livre, Bali, un roy de Tbc 
« Lancd^ c’est a dire un roy de la celebre Cejlan.” Du Rojaume de Siam, t. i, 
p. 525. Pour ce qui concerne la personne de Xaca^'* says la Croze dont 

Fidole a ete nommee Foe apres son apotheose, il est originaire des Indes, et, 
selon le s-ntirnent le mieux etabli, il est ne dans File de Ceylan.” Hist, du 
Christianisme des Indes, p. 505. 

1356. There is a degree of minute correctness in this account of the father’s 
endeavours to allure his son from the life of retirement to which he had devoted 
himself, that will not a little surprise the reader, when he compares it with a passage 
in the Account of the Incarnation of Boodhu ” translated from the Burman 
language by Mr. F. Carey, and recently given to the world, at Serarapore in 
Bengal, by Mr, W. Ward, of the Baptist Mission, in his View of the history, 

literature, and religion of the Hindoos.” The king, reflecting &c. said, 
^ O Son I I will bestow upon thee the elephant-drivers, the charioteers, the 
^ horsemen, and arrayed footmen, with delightful horses : I will also give thee 
^ the maidens adorned with all sorts of ornaments ; raise up progeny by them, 
^ and thou shalt become our sovereign. Virgins well versed in dancing and 
^ singing, and perfected in the four accomplishments, shall delight thee with 
« their attractions. What dost thou in this wilderness ? ” ’ To shew his dis- 
regard of the kingdom, MUhmutwu {Mahorsatwa^ the great saint) replied, 
« O Sire ! why temptest thou me with perishing wealth, dying (mortal) beauty, 
and youthful bloom ? O king ! what is love, the pleasant look, present delight, 

^ anxiety 
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^anxiety in pursuit of wealth, sons, and daughters, and wives, to me who am 
“ ‘ released from the bonds of iniquity ? I know that death will not forget me ; 

‘ therefore of what use are pleasures and riches ? . . . Return, return, O king * 
‘‘ ‘ I have no desire for the kingdom.’ ” P. 407-109. “ In the manner and 
“ precisely at the time predicted by the astrologers ” says the Ayin Albari it 
came to pass that he turned his mind from the affairs of the world, and made 
“ choice of a life of retirement.” “ He died at the age of one hundred and 
“ twenty years.” Yol. lii, p. 157. 


BOOK III. 

CHAP. XXIII 
Notes. 


1357. These pilgrimages have been noticed by many travellers. “ Nel mezzo 
“ di questa insula,” says Barbosa, “ vi 6 un’ altissima montagna, in cima della 
“ quale si vede uii sasso assai alto, ed ivi vicino un stagno d’acqua chiara che di 
“ continue risorge : nel detto sasso 6 fatta la forma delli piedi d’un’ huomo che 
“ gl’Indiani dicono esser la pedata del nostro primo padre Adam, che essi 
“ chiamano Adam Baba, et de tutte quelle parti et regni vengono i Mori in 

peregrinnaggio, dicendo che di li ascese in cielo il padre Adam ; e vanno vestiti 
« in habito di peregrini.” P. 314. Mr. Duncan, in his historical remarks on the 
coast of Malabar, speaking of the conversion of a king of that country (during 
the life time of Mahomet) says, on the authority of a native historian, “ that it 
“ was effected by a company of dervises from Arabia, who touched at Crungloor 
“ or Cranganore (then the seat of government in Malabar) on their voyage to 
“ visit the Footstep of Adam, on that mountain in Ceylon which mariners distin- 
« guish by the name of Adam’s Peak.” In a Note he adds : “ This Footstep of 
‘‘ Adam is, under the name of Sreepud or the “ holy foot,” equally reverenced and 

resorted to by the Hindus.'"' Asiat. Res. vol. v, p. 9. With regard to the arti- 
cles shewn, it is matter of course, that where there is a popular shrine there must 
be relics to gratify, by imposing on, ignorant credulity. 

1358. It is not stated that this extraordinary embassy proceeded to India by sea. 
Its route must therefore have been either through the province of YuTMim to Ben- 
gal, or by the way of Tibet, to Hindustan and the peninsula. So extensive at 
that time were the dominions of the Moghul Tartar family, that even in the ordi- 
nary transaction of political business, their people were accustomed to the per- 
formance of journies of great distance and duration. In regard to its object it 
is not without its parallel in the histories of other countries. 

It appears that one at least of these sacred teeth escaped the cupidity of EMhldi, 
or was subsequently restored to the king of Ceylon, from whose descendant it was 
wrested at so late a period as the Portuguese conquest of the island : but as a 
relic of Buddha (or perhaps of Hanumdn) and not of Adam. “Ad insulae 
“ Ceilani regem ” says P. Couplet “ dens unus done misa® (he does not mention 
“ from what quarter) ; quern deinde Constantinus Bri^antiai ducis frater, dum res 

4 R “ et 
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BOOK ni. et arma Lusitanorum in India procurat, caetera inter spolia fort^ captum flammis 

“ tradi jussit, ac redactum in cineres in profluentem dispergi, immensa vi auri, 

CHAP. xxm. gi redemendo per legatum suum rex barbarus offerebat, Christiano regi- 

Notes, aninio contempts. Quod antem dicatur a Maifeo caeterisque nostratibus 

“ historicis, simise cnjusdam, qnse magna superstitione coleretur, eum dentem 
“ fuisse, non errori tribuendum est; sed quod nefarius ille d^mon, cum aliis 
“ atque aliis formis ac nominibus alibi colatur, turn in eis terris, unde Lusitani 
“ dentem sustulerunt simiae figura in veneratione sit.” Confucius Sinarum philos. 
Proem. Declar. p. xxix. 

1S59. This ceremonious introduction of a relic to the palace of the emperor, is 
likewise not a new circumstance in the Chinese annals. L’annee qualorziSme 
“ de son regne (says Du Halde, speaking of the seventeenth prince of the dynasty 
of the Tang) il fit porter avec pompe dans son palais, un os de I’idole Foe.*’ 
T. i, p. 456. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of the city of Kael. 

CHAP. XXIV. Kael is a considerable city,*®®® governed by Astiar, one of the four 
brothers, kings of the country of Maabar, who is rich in gold and jewels, 
and preserves his country in a state of profound peace.*®®* On this ac- 
count it is a favourite place of resort for foreign merchants, who are 
well received and treated by the king. Accordingly all the ships 
coming from the west, as from Ormus; CMsti, Adem, and various parts 
of Arabia, laden with merchandise and horses, make this port, which 
is besides well situated for commerce.*®®^ The prince maintains in the 
most splendid manner not fewer than three hundred women. 

All the people of this city, as well as the natives of India in general, 
are addicted to the custom of having continually in their mouths the 
leaf called tembul; which they do, partly from habit and partly from 
the gratification it affords.*®®® Upon chewing it they spit out the saliva 
to which it gives occasion. Persons of rank have the leaf prepared 

with 
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with camphor and other aromatic drugs, and also with a mixture of BO^ III 
qmck lime.i'5®i i have been told that it is extremely conducive to chap, xxiv 
health. If it is an object with any man to affront another in the gross- 
est and most contemptuous manner, he spits the juice of this masti- 
cated leaf in his face. Thus insulted, the injured party hastens to the 
presence of the king, states the circumstances of his grievance, and 
declares his willingness to decide the quarrel by combat. The king 
thereupon furnishes them with arms, consisting of a sword and small 
shield ; and all the people assemble to be spectators of the conflict, 
which lasts till one of them remains dead on the field. They are, how- 
ever, forbidden to wound with the point of the sword.^^®^ 


NOTES. 

1360. In the Tamul language the word Kael or Koil signifies a temple, and 
forms the terminating syllable in the names of several places in the southern part 
of the peninsula. It was also, preeminenUy, the name of a considerable town 
and port of trade, in what we now term the Tinevell^ country, not many mil^ 
from Tuiacorin. Its situation may be seen in the map prefixed to Valentyn’s 
Beschryving van Choromandel (vol. v.), where its ancient consequence is denoted 
by the addition of the word patmm ; but having disappeared m modern maps, we 
may conclude that Kaelrpalnmi no longer exists, even as a town; yet in Dal- 
rvmple’s collection of Plans of Ports we find one (from Van Keulen) which lys 
down the situation not only of Caylpatmm, but also of Porto Capl, and of a 
place termed old CayL 

1361 . It would seem that the king of Narsinga or Telingam placed the southern 
provinces of his extensive dominions under the immediate rule of his several 
Mothers, who exercised the full authority of kings within their respective terri- 
tories The name of Jstiar is probably a corruption, hut the imperfect remains 
of Hindu annals that have come to our knowledge, afford little chance of ^cer- 
taining the genuine orthography. It will appear that at a subsequent period ttis 
part of the country was wrested from the kings of Narsinga by those of Koviam 
or Kolam, on the Malabar coast. 

1362. Barbosa, who visited this place about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, speaks of it in the following terms. “ Lasciando questa ifiola di Zeilam, 
« e tornando sopra terra ferma, dove volta capo Cumeri si trova subito la teiro 
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del re di Coiilam e di altri signori che gli sono soggetti, e vivono in quella la 
qnal si chiama Quilacare (the Kilkare of Rennell and Kilherry of Cordiner). 
a Vi sono niolti gran luochi habitati da gentilij con molti porti di mare ... A questi 
porti vengono li Mori di Malabar a contrattarej e portar mercantie da Cambaia^^ 
che quivi vagliono molto, ed aleuni cavalli, e caricano gran qnantita di riso, e 
pannij per Malabar.” Passata laprovincia di Quilacare, avanti per la costa 
verso il veiito di greco vi e un altra citta che si chiama Gael, quale e del re di 
Coulam, popolata da Gentili e Mori gran mercatanti, ed e porto di mare, dove 
ogni anno capitano raolte navi di Malabar, di Coromandel, di Bengala . . . Le 
genti di questa citta sono valenti gioiellieri, e che attendono alia mercantia di 
perle minute, perche quivi se ne pigliano gran qnantita, e questa pescagione 
e del re di Coulam.” Molte volte detto re suole haver giierra col re di Nar- 

singa, che gli vuol torre lo state, ma si difende molto bene.” Fol. 314-2, 315. 
It has been already observed that by Chisti or Chisi is meant the island of Kis or 
Keisky in the Persian gulf, to which the commerce of Siraflmd been transferred, 

1363. On the subject of masticating hetely see Note 1343, where it will appear 
that the opinion of Grose with respect to the motive for the practice (gratification 
of the palate, accompanied with a slight exhilaration of spirits) nearly corresponds 
with that of our author. We here find the leaf called by its true Persian name, 
temhul . 

1364. Besides the ordinary ingredients it is not unusual to mix in the compo- 
sition, cardamoms, gutta gambiTy and other articles of a pungent and aromatic 
flavour, but I am not aware, nor is it probable from the qualities of the drug, 
that camphor is ever employed in this manner. It may therefore be suspected 
that there has been a substitution of the name of one article of the composition 
for another, and it is to be observed that in the Malayan language (which was 
more familiar to the traders of the coast of Coromandel, in c-arly times, than it 
is at present) the word kaput (the kafur^^\^ of the Arabs) is applied not only to 
camphor, but also to lime (cate tma)y which is an essential ingredient in the pre- 
paration of heid. 

1365. The circumstances of this juridical practice of duelling are particularly 
detailed by Barbosa, in speaking of Batacala, a place on the opposite coast of 
Malabar, near Onore. In questo regno ” he says costumano molto lo sfidarsi 

a combattere, e per ogni minima cosa che accade tra loro : e subito ii re da lor 
il campo, Parmi, ed assegna il tempo, ed anco gli da i padrini, che favorisca 
ciascuno il suo campione. • -Le loro armi sono spada e targa d’una medesiraa 
misura, che gli da il re, e con grande allegrezza entrano in campo che 6 serrato, 
havendo prima fatte le loro orationi, e cominciano a menar con gran destra^am 

i colpi,. 
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i colpi, ma non di punta, perche ^ prohibito : dura questo lor combattere sin BOOK III. 
tanto ch’un di loro, 6 tutti duoi rimanghino morti in presentia del re, e di tutto „ , 

“ il popolo.” Fol. 300. The only reason for prohibiting the striking with the 
point, seems to have been, that the combat might be protracted, and the greater 
amusement afforded to the spectators. 


Notes, 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Of the kingdom of Koulam. 

Upon leaving Maabar and proceeding five hundred miles towards the chap. xxv. 
south-west, you arrive at the kingdom of Koulam.^^^^ It is the resi- 
dence of many Christians and Jews, who retain their proper language.^^®^ 

The king is not tributary to any other. Much good sappan-wood grows 
there, ^368 ^nd pepper in great abundance, being found both in the woody 
and the open parts of the country. It is gathered in the months of 
May, June, and July; and the vines which produce it are cultivated in 
plantations. Indigo also, of excellent quality and in large quantities, 
is made here. They procure it from an herbaceous plant, which is 
taken up by the roots and put into tubs of water, where it is suifered to 
remain till it rots : when they press out the juice. This upon being ex- 
posed to the sun, and evaporated, leaves a kind of paste, which is cut 
into small pieces of the form in which we see it brought to us.^^ro 

The heat during some months is so violent as to be scarcely sup- 
portable,^®’'^ yet the merchants resort thither from various parts of 
the world, such, for instance, as the kingdom of Manji and Arabia,’'®’'^ 
attracted by the great profits they obtain both upon the merchandise 
they import and upon their returning cargoes. Many of the animals 
found here are difierent from those of other parts. There are tigers 
entirely black, and various birds of the parrot kind, some of them 
as white as snow with the feet and the beak red, otherswhose colours 
are a mixture of red and azure, and others of a diminutive size. The 
peacocks also are handsomer and larger than ours, as well as of a 

different 
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BOOK III. different form, and even the domestic fowls have a peculiar appear- 
CHAP.xxv. ance.*®^^ The same observation will apply to the fruits. The cause of 
such diversity, it is said, is the intense heat that prevails in these regions. 
Wine is made from the sugar yielded by a species of palm. It is ex- 
tremely good, and inebriates faster than the wine made from grapes.^®’’® 
The inhabitants possess abundance of every thing necessary for the 
food of man excepting grain, of which there is no other kind than rice ; 
but of this the quantity is very great. Among them are many astrolo- 
gers and physicians, well versed in their art. All the people, both 
male and female, are black, and with the exception of a small piece of 
cloth attached to the front of their bodies, they go quite naked. 
Their manners are extremely sensual, and they take as wives their rela- 
tions by blood, their mothers-in-law, upon the death of their fathers, 
and the widows of their deceased brothers.^^^^ But this, as I have 
been informed, is the state of morals in every part of India. 


NOTES. 

1366. Koulam or Kolani^ the Couktn of our maps, was a place of much 
celebrity when India was first visited by the Portuguese, who received assistance 
from its princes against the king of Calicut, or the Samorin as he was styled. In 
modern times its importance, as a place of trade, seems to be lost in that of 
Anjengo, in its neighbourhood. The name signifies a tank, pool, or bason, in 
the Tamul language. “ Caulam est, ut ait Saidi filius, in extremis terris pipepis 
“ in orientem, unde navi eatur Adanam.” Abilfedse Geographia, p. 274. « Col^ 
“ lam,” saysPaolino, “ malamente seritto Coelan, Coilone Coulan dagli Europei, 
“ giace sotto il grado nono di latitudine, citt^ celebre nei tempi passati, fondata 

neir 825 dell’ era Christiana, dalla di cui fondazione i Malabaresi Gentili e 
“ Christiani fissano la loro era civile.” P. 75. The distance from Kael, however, 
is more nearly two hundred than five hundred miles. 

1367, ‘‘ Andando avanti sopra la medesimo costa verso mezzo di,” says Barbosa 
“ vi e un porto principal di mare con una citt^, che si chiama Coulan, nel qual 
“ vivono molti Mori, Gentili, e Christiani, che sono grandissimi mercatanti, e 
“ hanno molte navi.” Fol. 312-2. No mention is here made of Jews, but it is 
well known that colonies of that nation have been settled, from an early period, on 
the Malabar coast, principally in the city of Cochin, « Gli Ebrei, i Baniani e li 

“ Cettes 
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« Cetles o Canarini, i Muliamedani,” sajs Paoliao, speaking of the latter place BOOK III. 
“ vi harnio molti magazeni.” P. S3. Barbosa also, in his account of Crangalor, 
near Cochin, sajs, « Ilabitano in qnello Gentili, Mori, Indian., Giudei, Chns- 
“ tiani della dottrina di San Tomaso.” Fol. 311-2. 


CHAP. XXV, 

Note^ , 


1368. “ Narravit mihi aliquis qui eo suscepit iter. . .ibi esse arborein ol ]^kkarai 
“ (sen Brasillam) cujus lignum simile sit ligno granati mali.”^ Abiifedae Geogra- 
phia, p. 274. Sandal-w ood is more frequently mentioned as the produce of the 
mountains in the interior of the country. 

1369. “ Nasce in que=to luogo ” says Barbosa, speaking of Koulani « molto 
pepe, del quale se ne caricano molte navi.” Fol. 312-2. It would be super- 

fluLs to multiply authorities for the purpose of shewing Unit pepper is cultivated 
in the Travancore country, within which Koulam is situated. Our author is 
mistaken, however, in regard to the seasons, as on the Malabar coast the pepper- 
vine flowers about the month of June, and the berries ripen in December. 

1370. A tolerably correct account is here given of the rude process of manu- 
facturing indigo. The plant itself grows, and is made use of as a dye-stuff in 
almost every part of India. The word is endigo in Ramusio and the epitomes, 

and eudici (for endici) in the Busle edition. 

1371. The nature of the climate is well described bj Paolino in the following 
words • “ L’aria dei Malabar e salubre, calda, umidetta, eccetuato negli ecces- 
» sivi caldi, che sogliono essere nell’ Aprile e Maggio prima che entri I’inverno, o 
« il tempo delle pioggic, le quali incominciano verso i quindici di Giugno, e 
« finiscono dopo i venti di Agosto. In quelli caldi I’ana si rarefh all eccesso e 
« renderebbe questo paese inabitabile se non ci fossero tanti fiurai, e un venticello 
« periodico, che vien ogni giorno dall’ alto mare nelle ore le pifi calde, e rinfresca 
«« e purifica il clima.” P.71. 

1372. At the present day, and since the period of modern acquaintance mth 
the seas of India, it has rarely happened that vessels from southern China (the 

andLnda; yet there are strong grounds for believing that in earlier Lraes the 
Chinese did (reciprocally with the Arabians) t^de, not only ^ 

India, but also to the Persian gulf. This was the deliberate opinion of »>■. Robert 
son who had studied the subject: see Historical Disquisitions, &c. p. 95. m 
Ariian travellers of the pinth century leave it in some measure doubtful wh^er 
the ships smplo,.d in the tnnl. between Ste/nnd Canton,^ net 
wholly ArabiL, although called in Renaudot’s translation vaisseaux Claaois,^ 
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as we terra those employed in the same trade^ China ships : bat the authority 
of Edrisij who wrote in the twelfth century, is direct to the point. Ex ipsa ” he 
says of a port in Yemen solvuntur navigia Sindae, Indige, et Sinarunij et ad 
ipsam deferuntur vasa Sinica.’’ Geographia, p. 25. Of the fact we have a 
corroboration on the part of the Chinese themselves. Nous trouvons ” says 
the elder De Guignes dans ies annales Chinoises des vii^ et viii\ siecles, une 
route par met depuis la Chine jusqu’a Femboucliure de FEuphrate. Les 
vaisseaux partoient de Kuang-tcheou^ aujourd’hui Canton, ou les Arabes aioient 
un comptoir tres-considerable : cette route est tres-bien suivie jusqu’a File de 
Ceylan ; le temps qiie Fon emploie pour aller d’uii lieu a Fautre est ioclique. 
Ceylan, dit on, est situe au midi du Tien4go meridional, c’est-a-dire de FInde ; 
de^la en suivant la c6te occidentale on passoit devant le pays de Molai ou de 
Malabar, ensuite vers le nord-ouest on cotoyoit dix petits rojaumes, qui con» 
duisoient aux fronti^res occidentales du pays des Brahmes, &c.” Mem. de 
Litterat. t xxxii, p. 367. 

To these authorities I may add the assertion of a respectable friend that he 
has himself seen a Chinese vessel, navigated by Chinese, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and has often met them in the China sea (fully as perilous as that of 
India) quite out of sight of, and at a great distance from land. It appears 
indeed that the spirit of commercial enterprise, as well of the Chinese as of the 
other eastern people, was materially checked by the domineering conduct of the 
Portuguese, who, whilst their influence prevailed, seem to have been engaged in 
a state of general warfare with infidels of all descriptions, whether Moors or 
Gentiles, whose ships they stopped and plundered, without any regard to the law 
of nations. 

1373. It has already been noticed that our author on all occasions applies the 
name of lion to the tiger or the ?eo-pard, and of such, although the word is leoni 
in the text, he means to speak on this occasion. Of the existence of black tigers 
or leopards, there is no doubt, as one, lately brought from Bengal, is now (1817) 
exhibiting in London i but whether a distinct species, or accidental variety, I 
cannot determine. Paolino, in Ms chapter on the animals of Malabar, says; 

ll puli o la tigre commune Malabarese ha la pelle gialletta tendente alFoscuro 
sulla schiena con varie tacche negre. La pantera Malabarica dei monti di 
Ghattes h qual tigre reale, ma di pelo negro tendente al color di castagne.’^ 
Viaggio, p. 152. 

1374. The birds here described may perhaps be intended for the Icokatua^ lur^^ 
and paroquet; although the former are not natives of the place at which he saw 
them. Peacocks have been already mentioned (in Note 1324) as a common bird 

in 
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in India. Of domestic fowls there are some species of a much larger size than BOOK IIL 
those bred in Europe. See Hist, of Sumatra, ed. 3, p. 125. „ 


1375. What our author terms wine in this place is properly an ardent spirit^ 
distilled from the coarse^ imperfectly granulated sugar called jaggri or jugory^ 
which is itself an inspissation of the juice {tari or toddy) drawn from the boras- 
sus flabelliforipis, vulgarly called the brab palm in the peninsula of India. In 
questa terra ” says Barbosa si fanno vini in diverse manierej e prijacipal- 
mente del zucchero di palma, e d’alcune altre cose che nascono nel paese. 
Questi tali vini piacciono marabilmente alle donne, e sono infra loro molto 
usati.” Fol. 316. 


1376. II popolo minuto” says Lodovico Barthema, speaking of the subjects 
of the king of Narsinga vanno tutti nudij salvo che intorno le parti inhonestej 

portano un panno.’* FoL 159-2 “ These higher ranks of people in Malay ala 
(Malabar) use very little clothing, but they are remarkably clean in their 
persons.” Buchanan, vol. ii, p. 353. “ The women of these countries” says 

Grose are not allowed to cover any part of their breasts, to the naked display 
of which they annex no idea of immodesty.” Vol. i, p. 244. 

1377. However sensual the manners in general of these people may be, I find 
no direct proof of incestuous marriages amongst them ; but it is probable that 
some confusion and mistake on this subject may have arisen from certain extraor* 
dinary customs peculiar to them, and especially to the class of nairs^ who follow, 
for the most part, the profession of arms. According to these, it is the nephew by 
the eldest sister, and not the son, who succeeds to the property of the father, or, 
in the royal family, to the crown : a practice connected with another of a licentious 
character, that will be best explained in the words of Dr. F. Buchanan. Having 

assembled the most respectable of the Nairs in this neighbourhood,” says this 
intelligent observer, they gave me the following account of their customs. 
The iVhfr, or in the plural the Naimar^ are the pure Sudras of Mcdayala^ and 
all pretend to be born soldiers; but they are of various ranks and professions.” 
The Nairs marry before they are ten years of age . * . ; but the husband never 
afterwards cohabits with his wife. Such a circumstance indeed would be con- 
sidered as very indecent. He allows her oil, clothing, ornaments, and food; 
but she lives in her mother’s house, or after her parents’ death, with her bro- 
thers, and cohabits with any person that she chooses of an equal or higher rank 
than her own. If detected in bestowing her favours on any low man, she 
becomes an outcast. It is no kind of reflection on a woman’s character to say, 
that she has formed the closest intimacy with many persons ; on the contrary, 
the Nair women are proud of reckoning among their favoured lovers many 

4 S 
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BOOK III. « Bmkmam, Rdjds, and other persons of high birth.” « In consequence of this 

stiange manner of propagating the species, no Nair knows his father; an 

CBAP.XXV. ^^jljren as his heirs. He, indeed looks 

» upon them with thi same fondness that fathers in other parts of the world have 
» for their own children.” “ A man’s mother manages his family ; and after her 
w death his eldest sister assumes the direction. Brothers almost alwavs live under 
the same loof; but, if one of the family separates from the rest, he is alvvays 
‘‘ accompanied by his favourite sister.” Journej from Madras, &c. vol. ii,p. 40S 
412. In such a domestic arrangement it is not surprising thar a traveller, who 
had not the means of close investigation, should suspect an incestuous inter- 
course. 

Although it is not necessary that Dr. Buchanan’s authority should be corro- 
borated by any other, yet, for the credit of an early writer whom 1 have frequently 
had occasion to quote, I shall observe that Barbosa gives circumstantially the 
same account, but seems to confine the custom to the royal line. Gli heredi di 
“ detto re ” he says sono suoi nepoti, figliuoli di sue sorelle, perche questi 
“ tengono per loro successori, sapendo che nascono del ventre di lor sorelle, le 
“ quali non si maritano, nh hanno mariti certi, per esser molto libere, ed essenti 
“ di poter far del corpo loro cid che vogliono.” Fol. SOi-2. Grose, on the other 
hand, makes it general to the whole class of nairs, and concludes his remarks with 
saying : “ It is owing however to the doubtful paternity, which such a practice 
« must necessarily create, that inheritances descend by the females, and that the 
« nepotism by the sister’s side constantly takes place, in quality of the surest 

proximity of blood.” VoL ij p. 243. 

If I may hazard a conjecture on a subject to which many others are more com- 
petent, I should say that this extraordinary custom has its source in the peculiar 
situation of the nairs with respect to caste. Standing as they do in the place of 
the ksMn^as, orrajaputras who affect to be ksheiriyas^ they are yet avowedly no 
other than sudras or persons of the third grand division of Hindus, and such, in 
point of estimation they must have remained had their marriages been contracted, 
in the regular way, with equals or inferiors ; but by this mode of succession in the 
line of their nephews, whose fathers are generally brahmans (for the women may 
chuse a connexion from amongst Their superiors, although the men cannot) the 
race is progressively meliorated, and each individual, at the present day, ^ must 
have in his veins much more of brahmanical than of baser blood, lhat this im- 
provement can elevate them to a higher caste, is not presumed, as it would be 
contrary to the original principle of separation, but it must be allowed to have 
a tendency to increase the popular respect for their persons, and to establish them 
as the virtual representatives of the ancient, exterminated Ihsetriyas, for whom 
they have been commonly mistaken by Europeans. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Of Kumar'u 

KmiARi is a province where a part of our northern constellation, BOOK III. 
invisible at J((va and to within about thirty miles of this place, may „ , ~ 

CHAP. XXVI. 

be just seen, and where it appears to be the height of a cubit above the 
horizon.^^^® The country is not much cultivated being chiefly covered 
with forests, which are the abode of a variety of beasts, especially apes, 
so formed and of such a size as to have the appearance of men.^®*® 

There are also long-tailed monkie.-', very different from the former in 
respect to magnitude. Tigers, leopards, and lynxes abound. 


I^OTES. 

1378. Kumari or, as it appears in the Latin version, Cotmri, is the correct 
name of the extreme southern promontory of India, mentioned by Ptolemy as the 
Koiiapict promontarium Komarise, and called by modern Europeans Cape 
Comorin. In the course of our author’s route from the eastern to the western 
coast of the peninsula, this place ought to have been noticed before the city of 
Koulam, an uiacuracy that may have arisen from the transposition of detached 
materials. 

1379. In some parts of the work la tramontana., or nostra iramonltma^ appears 
to denote, as it properly should, the north polar star, but in others, the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear. Being here described as partly visible, the latter must 
of course be understood, and our author’s unscientific remark can be explained 
only on the supposition that ursa major was below the horizon, at night, during 
most part of the time employed in his navigation of these seas ; which is the case 
in low latitudes, for about six months of the year. This solution may be efjually 
applied to a passage in Pliny (lib. vi, cap, 24), where it is said that a navigator 
who had been driven into the Indian ocean and landed at Hippuii in the island of 
Taprobane, reported on his retnrn to Rome, that the septemtrid or Great Bear 
was not visible on the island. But if, on the other hand, his observation was 
meant to apply to the polar star itael:| the expression mi^t be ^Isen in this 
sense ; that although invisible from Jam minor, yet wlmn within a few miles of 

4 S 2 Cape 
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BOOK III. Cape Comorin (in latitude 8°), it was occasionally distinguishable at a small height 

above the horizon ; where a star of the third magnitude is not readily seen, 

CHAP. XXVI. atmosphere in that part be more clear than it is in common. The 

Notes. mode of estimating its altitude by cubits or fathoms, instead of degrees, however 
rude, appears, from the travels of Cada Mosto in the fifteenth century, to have 
been then still in use. “ Nelli giorni che noi stemmo sopra la bocca di questo 
flume ” speaking of a place on the coast of Africa, “ non vedemmo piu che 
“ una volta la tramontana, e ne pareva molto bassa sopra il mare : e perd la 
“ convenivamo vedere con tempo molto chiaro, e ne pareva sopra il mare I’altezza 
“ di una lanciaP Ramusio, vol. i, p. 107. 

1380. The worship of Manuman^ a rational and very amusing ape, of the 
Hindu mythology, who, with an army of his own species, assisted Rama in the 
conquest of Ceylon, after having rescued his wife Sita from the power of Ravana, 
its tyrant, by whom she had been carried oflF, has produced a feeling of venera- 
tion for the whole race, but particularly for those of the larger class, whose form 
approaches nearest to the human. The consequence of this superstition is, that 
the breed, being unmolested, multiply exceedingly, to the great annoyance of 
the inhabitants of villages. It has been conjectured with much plausibility, that 
the monkies of Rama's army were in fact the halfisavage mountaineers of the 
country near Cape Comorin. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Of the kingdom of JOely, 

CHAP.xxvn. Leaving the province of Kumari and proceeding westward three 
hundred miles, you reach the kingdom of Delyt which has its proper 
king and peculiar language.^^^^ It does not pay tribute to any other 
state. The people worship idols. There is no harbour for shipping, 
but a large river with a safe entrance.^*®^ The strength of the country 
does not consist in the multitude of its inhabitants, nor in their bravery, 
but in the difficulty of the passes by which it must be approached, and 
which render its invasion by an enemy nearly impossible. It pro- 
duces large quantities of pepper and ginger, with many other articles 
of spicery.^3®* Should a vessel be accidentally driven within the mouth 

of 
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of its river, not having intended to make that port, they seize and con- BOOK III. 

fiscate all the goods she may have on board, saying : “ It was your chap xxvii. 

“ intention to have gone elsewhere, but our gods have conducted you 

“ to us, in order that we may possess your property.” The ships 

from Manji arrive here before the expiration of the fine*weather season, 

and endeavour to get their cargoes shipped in the course of a week, or 

a shorter time if possible ; the roadsted being unsafe in consequence 

of sand banks along the coast, which often prove dangerous, however 

well provided they may be with large wooden anchors, calculated for 

riding out hard gales of wind.^^®® The country is infested with tigers 

and many other ferocious animals. 


NOTES. 

1381. The Dely of Ramusio’s text, which in the Basle edition is jEK, in the 
older Latin, Hely, and in the early Venice epitome, EUi, is the Mount DUla of 
the English, and Delli of the Dutch maps, in the latitude of about 12® N ., 
where, according to Paolino, who names it Monte D'llli, the country of Malabar 
or Malayala terminates, and that of Kanara commences. Buchanan, however, 
extends the boundary of the former to the Chandra-giri river, about half a degree 
further north than M. Dilla, which he describes as “ a hill separated from the 
“ continent by salt water creeks, and forming on the coast a remarkable promon- 
“ tory, the native name of which ” he observes “ is extremely harsh, and can 
“ hardly be pronounced by an European, or expressed in our characters. It is 
“ somewhat like Yesay Malay.'' V ol. ii, p. 569. 

1382. The river here noticed is one that discharges itself immediately to the 
southward of M. Dilla, not far from Cananore, after running through the country 
of the Chaical or Colastry rajas, whose kingdom flourished at the period of which 
our author speaks. “ It derives its name ” says Buchanan “ from a town called 
“ Valya-patiamm." “ At the mouth it is very wide, and immediately within 
“ the bar divides into two branches, both navigable in boats to a considerable 
“ distance.” P. 555. “ Sigue Baliapatnam o Valiapatnam ” says Paolino ‘‘ Valia 
“ grande, patnam citt^i, cosichd Valiapatnam gran citta, oggidi un borgo oscuro, 
“ anticamente insigne mercato, citta e porto, che vi fu formate da un flume che 
“ vi sbocca in mare, ma oggidi mezzo chiuso. Questa dtt4 e porto h il Bakpatna 

di Tolemeo, e Palepatna di Arriano.” P. 90, 


1^. “ La 
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BOOK III. 1383. “ La montagna,” sajs Barbosa, speaking of the Ghats, “ e molto aspera 
“ e difficile, che pare che ^ada fin al cielo ; e non vi si puo montare, se non per 

Notes alcEBe parti j e cob difficult che h causa di gran fortezza alii Malabarij coa- 

ciosia cosa che se non vi fosse questa difficulta d’entrar nel lor paese, gia il re 
di Narsinga gli haveria soggiogati,” FoL SOO-2. The opinion of our author is 
still more particularly confirmed by that of Paoliiio, who says : Questo paese 
^ quasi inespugnabile, essendo coperto da alte montagncj e tutto tagiiato 
da’fiumij che impediscono la ca\alleria 5 il passo delle truppe, ii tragitto veloce 
d’un esercitoj, e la permanenza sicura d’un inimico che non e pratico del paese, 
Questo e il vero motive per cui giammai fu conquistato.” P. 71 The rajas of 
Malabar ” observes Buchanan do not seem to have ever trusted to fortifica- 
tions for the defence of their country.’’ P. 462. 

1384. After a circumstantial account of the mode of cultivating pepper in these 
districts^ Dr. Buchanan proceeds to say : In the gardens of this neighbourhood 

much ginger and turmeric are cultivated.” The ginger intended for sale is 
scraped with a knife to remove the outer skin ; and having been sprinkled with 
the ashes of cow-dung, is spread out on mats, and dried eight or ten days; when 
it is fit for sale.” P. 469. Cardamoms are also an article of produce. 

1385. Although this particular species of plunder is not ascribed to him, it is 
consistent with the principles and conduct of a formidable prince ” mentioned 
by Hamilton, whose dominions lay on the part of the coast of which we are now 
speaking. He was visited by that active navigator, but not very scrupulous 
merchant, about the year 1720, and by his hospitality on the occasion, gained an 
apologist. This prince and his predecessors ” says the Captain have been 

lords of the seas, time out of mind, and all trading vessels between Cape 
Comorin and Damaan were obliged to carry his passes.” He keeps some 
light gallies, that row and sail very well, which cruize along the coast, from 
October to May, to make prize of all who have not his pass.” Vol. i, p. 299. 
He styles him the Ballanore Burgarie (from the place which is named Barragmiy 
or Vadacurray) and observes that his country produces pepper and the best 
cardamoms in the world. 

1386. The circumstances of the anchorage here described are the same at 
Tellkherry^ Mahcj and Anjengo^ from whence the pepper for Europe is put on 
board the East India Company’s ships, in the open road, where they not 
unfreqiiently part their cables. With respect to the trade from Manjiy see Note 
1372. 


CHAPTER. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of Malabar. 

Malabar is an extensive kingdom of the Greater India, situated BOOK III. 
towards the west ; concerning which I must not omit to relate some c.iap. 
particulars.^^®^ The people are governed by their own king, who is xxviri. 
independent of every other state, and they have their proper language. 

In this country the north star is seen about two fathoms above the 
horizon.^-^®® As well here, as in the kingdom of Guzzerat, which is 
not far distant, there are numerous pirates, who yearly scour these seas 
with more than one hundred small vessels, seizing and plundering all 
the merchant ships that pass that way.^^®^ They take with them to sea 
their wives and children of all ages, who continue to accompany them 
during the whole of the summer’s cruise. In order that no ships may 
escape them, they anchor their vessels at the distance of five miles 
from each other ; twenty ships thereby occupying a space of an hundred 
miles. Upon a trader’s appearing in sight of one of them, a signal is 
made by fire or by smoke ; when they all draw closer together, and 
capture the vessel as she attempts to pass.^®^^ No injury is done to the 
persons of the crew ; but as soon as they have made prize of the ship, 
they turn them on shore, recommending to them to provide themselves 
with another cargo, which, in case of their passing that way again, 
may be the means of enriching their captors a second time.^®®^ 

In this kingdom there is vast abundance of pepper, ginger, cubebs, 
and Indian nuts ; artd the finest and most beautiful cottons are manu- 
factured, that can be found in any part of the world.^^®^ The ships 
from Manji bring copper as ballast, and besides this, gold brocades, 
silks, gauzes, gold and silver bullion, together with many kinds of 
drugs not produced in Malabar 5 and these they barter for the com- 
modities of the province. There are merchants on the spot who 
ship the former for Aden, from whence are transported to Alex- 
andria.^®®* 


Having 
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BOOK HL 

CHAP. 

XXVHL 


Having now spoken of the kingdom of Malahar^ we shall proceed 
to describe that of Guzzerat which borders on it. Should we attempt 
to treat of all the cities of India, the account would be prolix and prove 
tiresome. We shall therefore touch only upon those respecting which 
we have particular information*^^^^ 


NOTES. 

IS87. The name of Malabar (in the other versions Melilar) though commonly 
applied to the whole western coast of the peninsula, properly belongs only to that 
part of it which lies to the southward of M. Della^ called by the natives Malayala 
and Malat/alam^ Our author is guilty, therefore, of no small inaccuracy, in 
giving the name, on the contrary, to the portion of the coast that extends north- 
ward from that promontory, which is in fact what we terra the province of Canara 
and the Concan^ instead of the tract extending northward from Cape Comorin^ 
estimated by him, correctly, at about three hundred miles. It is not probable 
that he made a long stay in any place on this coast, and he may have misappre- 
hended some geographical points, but as we find him well informed in regard to 
the productions of the soil and habits of the people, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the misapplication of names may be imputable to his transcribers. 
At all events it is not for those who are in the practice of calling the Tamul lan- 
guage and the people by whom it is spoken on the coast of Coromandel, Mda^ 
to find fault with a traveller, who only misplaces the name in respect to 
the particular portion of that coast to which, in a general sense, it actually 
belongs. It should be observed also, in his justification, that Abulfeda considers 
the coast of Manibar (for Malibar or Malabar) as commencing at Gmzerat^ and 
particularly speaks of Mangarur (for Mangalore) as one of its principal cities. 

1388. See Note 1379, on the subject of this rude method of estimating the 
elevation of the pole and the progress of the observer towards the north. Even 
at the present day it is not an uncommon expression amongst seamen, that the sun 
was about a hand-spike’s or boat-hook’s length above the water. 

1389. This multitude of small ports, uninterrupted view along shore, and 
elevated coast, favourable to distant vision, have fitted this coast ” says Ren- 

nell for the seat of piracy ; and the alternate land and sea-breezes that prevail 
during a great part of the year, oblige vessels to navigate very near the shore. 
a wonder then, that Pliny should notice the depredations committed on the 
Roman East India trade in his time ; and although a temporary check has been 

, given 
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^iFen to them by the destruction of Angria’s fleets, &c- yet we may expect the BOOK III 
practice will be continued 'I’ihile commerce lasfs. The pirates are protected by 
the shallowness of their ports, and the strength of the comitrj witliin.” xxvni 

Memoir, ed. 1793, p. 30, It appears from the earliest antiquity ” sajs Grose Hoto. 

that the inhabitants had the strongest propensity to piracy ; and at this day all 
the different principalities on the coast employ vessels to cruize upon those of 
all other nations which they can overpower.’’ Voi. ii, p. 211. 

1390. With the introduction of artillery the mode of attack must have varied 
considerably, but iC will appear from the following account that the nature of the 
force and the operations of these piratical states were essentially the same io the 
last centurj as in the dajs of our author; Eight or ten grabs (square-rigged 

vessels, with long prows) and forty or fifty gallivats (large boats of about 
seventy tons, rowing forty or more stout oars, and) crowded with men, generally 
composed Angria^s principal fleet destined to attack ships of force or burthen, 
a When the vessel came in sight of the port or bay where the fleet was l}ing, they 
slipped their cables and put to sea. If the wind blew, their construction enabled 
them to sail swiftlj ; if it was calm, the gallivats rowed and towed the grabs. 

As soon as they came within gun-shot of the chace, thej generally assembled 
in her stern, and the grabs attacked her at a distance with their prow-guns. . . 

If the chace was dismasted, they came nearer, and battered her on all sides till 
she struck : but if the defence was obstinate, they sent a number of gallivats 
“ with two or three hundred men in each, who boarded from all quarters sword 
“ in hand.” Grose’s Vojage, vol. ii, p. 214. 

1391. It does not appear that Angrtd^s people treated their captives with any se- 
verity, and when his forts at Gheriah were taken by Admiral Watson and Colonel 
Clive, in 1756, only eleven European prisoners were found. The reader will feel 
an interest in comparing (in Grose’s work, voL ii, p. 224) the circumstances of this 
spirited and successful enterprize, with those of Lord Exmonth’s brilliant achieve- 
ment before Algiers, in 1816. 

1392. In speaking of Rajapore^ a place near Gheriah^ and consequently on 
what is termed the pirate-coast, Hamilton observes that the country thereabouts 
produced the finest muslins and betillas in India. P. 243. 

1393. This was probably Japan copper, which has always been in high request. 

The other articles enumerated are well known to be the produce of the respective 
countries. 


im. It 
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BOOK III. 1394. It appears from a passage in Barbosa’s travels that these merchants were 
partly at leasts if not chiefly, Parsisy as we have been accustomed to call those 
Mvni. natives of Persia and their descendants, who, on account of their adherence to 
jqotes. religion of their ancestors, which was that of JZerdusht or Zoroaster and 

termed fire-worship, were driven from their own country by the Mahometans. 
He, however, ignorantly calls them Moors, and seems to confound them with 
Arabian and other traders whose commercial operations he describes in the follow- 
ing manner. Caricano raolto pepe, gengevo, garofani, cannella, sandolo, 
verzino, lacca, cardamomo, mirabolani, tamarindi, cassia fistola, e tiitte le sorti 
di gioie, perle, muschio, ambracan, riobarbaro, legno di aloe, molti panni di 
bambagio finissimi, e molte porcellane, e cosi caricate si partivano ogni anno 
dieci d dodici navi del mese di Febraro, et facevano il lor viaggio verso il mar 
rosso, et alcime per la citta di Adem, et anche al porto del Zidern (Jiddah or 
Juddah) dove vendevano le lor mercantie ad altri, che le portavano poi in 
navili piu piccoli al Sues, e di li per terra al Cairo, e dal Cairo in Alesaiidria.” 
Fol. 310-2. The returning cargo is then circumstantially described, with which 
they make the port of Calicut in the month of August, or from that time to the 
middle of October, of the same year. 

1395. In passing up the coast, and stopping occasionally to procure refresh- 
ments for the ships, he would naturally acquire more information respecting 
maritime places, than of others in the interior of the country. It is possible at 
the same time, that the names of many towns may have been entered in his notes, 
which were subsequently omitted in the composition of the work, in order to 
avoid what the readers of his day might consider as an uninteresting detail. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of the kingdom of Guzzerat. 

CHAP. XXIX. The kingdom of Guzzerat, which is bounded on the western side by 
the Indian sea, is governed by its own king and has its peculiar 
language.^^^^ The north-star appears from hence to have six fathoms 
of altitude.^^^^ This country affords harbour to pirates of the most 

desperate character,'* who, when in their cruises they seize upon a 
travdiing merchant, immediately oblige him to drink a dose of sea 

water 
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water, which by its operation on his bowels discovers whether he may 

not have swallowed pearls or jewels, upon the approach of an enemy, in chap. xxix. 

order to conceal themd^^^ 

Here there is great abundance of ginger, pepper, and indigo^^^®® 

Cotton is produced in large quantities from a tree that is about six yards 
in height, and bears during twenty years ; but the cotton taken from 
trees of that age is not adapted for spinning, but only for quilting- Such, 
on the contrary, as is taken from trees of twelve years old, is suitable for 
muslins and other manufactures of extraordinary fineness. Great 
numbers of skins of goats, buffaloes, wild oxen, rhinoceroses, and 
other beasts are dressed here ; and vessels are loaded with them, bound 
to different parts of Arabia. Coverlets for beds are made of red and 
blue leather, extremely delicate and soft, and stitched with gold and 
silver thread.i^®^ Upon these the Mahometans are accustomed to 
repose. Cushions also, ornamented with gold wire, in the form of birds 
and beasts, are the manufacture of this place j and in some instances 
their value is so high as six marks of silver. Embroidery is here per- 
formed with more delicacy than in any other part of the world.^^®^ 
Proceeding further we shall now speak of the kingdom named Kanan* 


NOTES. 

1396. The name of Gu%zerat, as it appears in Ramusio’s text, as well as in our 

modern maps, has suffered less by transcription than most others, being Gozurath 
in the Basle and also the older Latin editions, Gu%urw:h in the B. M. and Berlin 
manuscripts, afid Gestirach in the early epitomes. In the Persian and Arabic 
writings it is cyl J ov Gujurdt. It seems doubtful whether what is now 

termed the penii^ula of Guzerat, was anciently an integral part of the kingdom 
so named, of which Nekmaleh or Puttan was the capital. 

1397. See Notes 1379 and 1388. 

1398. The territory of Guzerat having fallen under the dominion of the Moghul 
emperors of DeMi, who adopted active measures for restra,ining the intobitents oT 
that part of the coast from their piratical habits, the navigators of the fifteent 

4 T 2 
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BOOK IIL and sixteenth centuries do not speak of depredations further to the north than 

Tamil, on the island of Salsette. Yet we learn from Maior Rennell that, within 
CHAP XXIX * •' 

’ our own time, Capt. Joseph Price had the misfortune to be carried up to the 

Notes. u |j0ad of the gulf of Cutcli (on the north side of Guzerat) by pirates ; who 
captured his ship, after a most gallant and obstinate defence of two days : 
but he was afterwards treated with great respect and tenderness, and permitted 
to depart by land, for Bombay.” Memoir, ed. 1793, p. 229. 

1399. It is not pirates alone who practise this mode of detecting jewels that 
have been swallowed for the purposes of concealment. 

1400. On the subject of Indigo see Note 1370. and chap. xxxi. of this 
Book. 

1401. According to the words of the text our author may be thought to have 
mistaken the bombax or silk-cotton tree, which grows commonly to the height of 
from fifteen to twenty feet, for the gossipium arhoreum^ a shrub, or the gosstpium 
herbaceum^ an annual plant; but with these latter, being the produce of the 
Levant and probably cultivated in some parts of Italy, both he and his country- 
men must have been well acquainted, and his object could only have been to des- 
cribe a species of cotton-bearing tree that was new to them. Such was probably 
the case with respect to the bombax. He proceeds, however, to inform them that 
its cotton is not adapted to the purposes of the loom, and is only used for quilting, 
or, he might have added, for stuffing pillows. When, in the sequel, he is made 
to say, that if taken from the tree at the age of only twelve years, it was fit to be 
employed in the manufacture of fine muslins, which is contrary to the fact, there 
is the strongest reason to believe that bis sense has been perverted. No expression 
to that purport is found in any other version of the work, and it is evident that he 
here means to speak of the common annual or shrub cotton, as contrasted with 
the beautiful but almost useless sort he had just been describing. The passage in 
the Basle edition is simply as follows : Sunt etiain ibi arbores de quibus bombyx 

(bambacium in the manuscripts) in magna colligitur copia. Haec arbor crescit 
sex passibus in altum, et fructum producit per viginti annos ; deinde ad nihilum 
valet ultra.” In the early epitome, the subject of cotton is omitted altogether. 

1402. This may be thought an extraordinary traffic for an Indian port, but 
Linschoten (whose voyages commenced in the year 1583), speaking of the country 
between Guzerat and the Indus, notices the manufecture of leathern articles in 
the following terms : “ Ex corio itemperite quaedaro facta, floribusque ex bjsso 

(silk, in the Dutch copy) variis coloribus ornata. Hisque utuntur in tapetorum 
vicem, et lectis mensisque imponunt.” Navig. ac Itiner. cap. vii, p. 12. No 

mention 
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mention is made of tlie preparation of the skins; but Dr. F. Buchanan, in the 
coarse of his journey through the central parts of the peninsula, describes 
minutely the process used by the natives in dres'ing, tanning, and d\ing, not only 
the skins of goats and sheep, but also the hides of oxen and buffaloes. Vol. i, 
p. 227. 


1403. “ Eadeni arte ” Linschoten adds “ stragula faciunt serico filo exornata, 
et acu picta. . , lectica Indica, mulierum sellas, aliaque minuta.” Cap. ix, p. 13. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the kingdom of Kanan. 

Kanan is a lai-ge and noble kingdom situated towards the west.^^®* 
We say towards the west, because Messer Marco’s journey being 
from the eastern side, he speaks of the countries in the direction in 
which he found them. It is governed by a prince who does not pay 
tribute to any other. The people are idolaters, and have a peculiar 
language- Neither pepper nor ginger grows here, but the country 
produces a sort of incense, in large quantities, which is not white, but 
on the contrary of a dark colour. Many ships frequent the place in. 
order to load this drug, as well as a variety of other articles.^"*®® They 
likewise take on board a number of horses to be carried for sale to 
different parts of India.^'^''® 


NOTES. 

1404. A more than ordinary want of conformity appears in the modes of writing 
the name of this place, which in Ramusio’s text is Canam or Kanan, in the Basle 
edition Tana, in the older Latin Chme and Ghana, in the B. M. and Berlin manu- 
scripts, Curia, and in the early epitomes Toma. It is probable that among these, 
Tana is the true reading, and such it is considered by D’Anville, who after 
noticing that a place of that name appears in the Tables of Nasr-edMn and Ulugh- 
Jbeg, observes that “ Marc-Pol en parle comme d’un rojaome, qu’il joint k ceux 

de 
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“ de Camfaaetli et de Seme^at.” P. 101. “ Per lungo la delta costa ’ sajs Bar- 

bosa andando avanti vi trova una fortezza del detto re (di Guzzerati) cbe si 
« chiama Tana Maiamhu (probably for Mumbaia)” Fol. 298. Some dilBculty in 
regard to the relative situation presents itself, as the place spoken of by our 
author ought, according to the course of his description, to be in the vicinity of 
Guzerat ; whereas Tam or Tanah is much to the southward of any part of the 
peninsula so named. Bombay, Salsette, and the neighbouring shores of the 
“ continent ” says Rennell “ form a large sound, in which are several other 
“ islands, particularly Caranjah and Elephanta” “ On the east side of Salsette, 

‘‘ and on the borders of the sound just mentioned, stands the fort of TannaV^ 
Memoir (ed. 1793), p. 31. To explain this it must be understood that the name 
of Guzerat was not confined to that peninsula (if it belonged to it) but extended 
to a considerable distance along the coast; and accordingly Abulfeda says: 

“ Tanah est in al Guzurat, ipsi ab oriente, ab occidente I’Maibadzi. Filius 
Saidi dicit earn esse ultimam urbem provinciae 'ILar (an ancient name of that 
‘‘ kingdom) celebratam sermonibus mercatorum.” Tab. xiv, p. 271. Had D’An- 
ville been aware that Caria was one of the names attributed to this place, he 
would not have omitted to avail himself of the coincidence of sounds, in proof of 
its being the Callkna or Calliana of the Periplus. There is however, a place 
named Callian on the coast opposite to Tanah. 

1405. Pepper is not produced so far to the northward as Bombay, nor is there 
any considerable cultivation of it, beyond the province of Kanara. The incense 
here spoken of is evidently gum benzoin ; which, indeed, is not the growth of 
any part of the continent of India, but would be seen in large quantities in the 
warehouses of the merchants, by whom it is imported from Sumatra, in order to 
supply the markets of Arabia, Persia, Syria, and Asia minor. It is generally 
of a dark brown colour, the finest sort only being mixed with veins of white. 

1406. Horses were carried from the Red sea, Persian gulf, and places in their 
vicinity, to the northern ports of India, from whence their breed was exported to 
the southern provinces. Such at least appears to have been the course of the 
traffic before it was disturbed by European influence. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXL 
Of the Jiingdom of Kamhaia. 

This also is an extensive kingdom situated towards the west, govern- BOOK III, 
ed by its own king, who pays no tribute to any other, and having its chap. xxsi. 
proper language.^"^®^ The people are idolaters. In this countiy the 
north-star is seen still higher than in any of the preceding, in conse- 
quence of its lying further to the north-west. The trade carried on is 
very considerable, and a great quantity of indigo is manufactured.^^®® 

There is abundance of cotton cloth, as well as of cotton in the wool.*'^®® 

Many skins well dressed are exported from hence,^^^® and the returns 
are received in gold, silver, copper, and tutty.^^^i There not being 
any thing else deserving of notice, I shall proceed to speak of the 
kingdom of Servenath. 


NOTES. 

1407. In Notes 1396 and 1404 it was observed that where mention was made of 
Gu%er^, the account seemed to apply, not to the peninsula of that name, but to 
the more southern part of the kingdom, which includes the city of Surat, and ex- 
tended along the coast as far as Tanah or Bombay. Consistently with this idea, 
and with our author’s progress towards the north, he now treats, in order, of 
Kardbaia, a celebrated port of trade, situated at the bottom of the gulf to which 
it gives name. This place is enumerated in the Afn Akban, fay the name of 
Kambavet, amongst the principal cities of Gujerat, of which Nehrwctfth, comiwiiily 
termed (as shewn by Rennell) wps anciently the rapital. Barbosa, who 

crimes a lively description of the magnificence of Kambaia and of the luxurious 
habits of its population, appears to consider the names as nearly synonymous, an 
accordingly intitles one of his chapters, “ Del Re di Mori di Cxuzzerat che A del 
re-xno di “ Cambaia.” Fol. 296. It will be noticed, indeed, that what our author 
says of this place is little else than a repetition of what he had said of tte former. 
In the Basle edition the name is written Cambaetk, in the older Latin, Ca^aech, 
and in the early epitomes, which are more than commonly defective in this part, 

Sebelech. 


1408 . AmU 
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BOOK III. 1408. “ Annit sive indigo ” says Linschoten “ in Cambaia prsparatur, ac per 
“ universas orbis partes distrahitur.” Navig. ac Itiner. p. 13. The Ayin Akbari, 

' describing a place in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, the modern capital, which 
stands not far from the port of Kambaia, says : “ Here grows verj fine indigo, 
“ which is exported to Room, and other distant places.” Vol. ii, p. 77. 

1409. “ Qui si lavorano assai tele ” says Bai’bosa “ e panni di gotton bianchi, 
“ sottili e grossi, e di varie sorte, tessuti e dipinti.” Fol. 297-2. Cotton-wool is 
exported in large quantities, at the present day, from Surat and Bombay to China. 

1410. See Note 1402. 

1411. Tutty has been already mentioned, in Booki, Chap, xix. Note 231, as a 
preparation from a mineral fzink or antimony) found in the eastern part of Persia. 
It is carried to India chiefly for the purpose of making the collyrium named surmek 
and anjan, much used by the women of Hindustan. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
Of the kingdom of Seroenaih. 

CHAP.xxxii. SsnrMNATS likewise is a kingdom lying towards the west,^^^^ the 
inhabitants of which are idolaters, are governed by a king who pays no 
tribute, have their peculiar language, and are a well-disposed people. 
They gain their living by commerce and manufactures^ and the place is 
frequented by a number of merchants who carry thither their articles of 
merchandise, and take away those of the country in return I was 
informed, however, that the priests who serve in the temples of the idols 
are the most perfidious and cruel that the world contains.^^^^ We shall 
now proceed to speak of the kingdom named Kesmacoran. 


NOTES. 

1412. Servenatk, which in the Basle edition is more correctly named Semencdh, 
and in the older Latin, Semenack, but is omitted in the early epitomes, (unless 
Sebekch be intended for it and not for Cambaeth), is obviously the place called 

Sumendt, 
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Sumendty celebrated for tbe ravages committed there (in the year 1025) by Mah^ BO OK JJL 

mudoiGhhni^ a Mahometan bigot, who destroyed a famous Hindu temple, broke xxXH, 

in pieces its gigantic idol, and carried away the precious stones with which it was 
adorned. Sumenat ” says Abulfeda est in litore maris, in solo 1 Bawazig, 
urbis Indicse.” Est ea inter urbes et regiones quas Mahmud filius Sobokte- 
kini expugnavit, et cujus fregit idolum, quemadmodum in Annalibus exposni* * 

Oeographia, tab. xvi, p. 272. Annales, tom. iii, p. 67* See also Malcolm s 
Hist, of Persia, voL ii, p. 331. 

I had been accustomed to consider the temple of §umendt as having stood at 
the north-western extremity of the peninsula of Guzcratj upon or near what is 
named Jigat or Giant’s point, and that its merit, as a place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
consisted in its being the most remote part of Hindustan, in a western direction ; 
but Major Rennell (Memoir, p. 226) has urged strong arguments, from the 
authority of Ferishta’s history and the Ayin Akbari, to prove that its situation 
was at the place called Puitan Sumenat^ further towards the south, on the same 
-coast, and not many miles north-west of Diuy which might have been its port. 


1413. Abulfeda adds : ^ Celebratam earn ait Saida filius mercatorum sermoni- 
bus. S^pius ad earn appellunt naves Adanenses, quoniam non est in sinu. 
Habet portum cujus m«tteria descendit ex monte magno, qui est in ejus septen- 

^ trione orientali.” 

1414. The cruelties exercised by the mussulraans upon the Hindu inhabitants 
of this place, who, according to Abulfeda, were slaughtered in great numbers 

(Ea in urbe, Sumenat, ingentem Indorum nuraerum necabat Mahmud, omnes 
auferebat divitias, et super idolo rogum accendebat) ” might have produced a 
violent spirit of retaliation, especially amongst the priests, and occasioned their 
seizing opportunities of revenging the injuries they had sustained ; and it is not 
improbable that our author may have received his information respecting their 
it^aracter, from his Mahometan shipmates. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Of the Mngdom of Kesmacoran. 

This is an extensive country, having its proper Icing and its peculiar chap.xxxiii 
language. Some c£ the inhabitants are idolaters, but the greatOT 
part are Saracens.^^s They subsist by trade and manufactures. Their 

4 U 
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food is rice and wheat, together with flesh and milk, which they have in 
abundance. Many merchants resort thither both by sea and an . 
This is the last province of the Greater India, as you proceed to the 
north-west, for as it begins at Maahar, so it terminates here. In 
describing it we have noticed only the provinces and cities that he 
upon the sea-coast; for were we to particularise those sfluated in the 
interior of the land, it would render our work too prolix. We shall 
now speak of certain islands, one of which is termed t e is an o 
males, and the other, the island of females. 


NOTES. 


1415. The name of this place, which is Ckesmacoran or Kesmacoran in Rarau- 
sio’stext, Resmacoram in the Basle edition, Resmacoronm the older Latin, and 
Resmaceran in the early epitomes, seemed to present great difficulties, as no 
obvious resemblance to it was discovered in the name of any district contiguous 
to the northern side of Guzerat. Upon stating this to my friend Major Rennell, his 
reply convinced me that my researches had been conhned within too limited a space. 

« I have no doubt whatever” he writes « but that the of Kidg-Makran 

‘‘ is intended, which might have been classed at that time as belonging to India ; 

“ as Kandahar and other Persian provinces have, in latter times. It happens that 
“ I had previously exercised my judgment on this place, and I now find by a note 
“ in Astley, that the editor thought the same. In India they always join Kidg 
and JfaAra/i together ; as is very commonly done with regard to other places. 

“ Kidg or Kedge may have been the former capital. It is, I doubt not, the (?e- 
« drosia of the ancients.” Kedge is spoken of by Pottinger as the modern capital 
of Makran, an extensive province, near the sea, on the western side of the Indus. 
The places in the vicinity of this river had been the bounds of our author’s previous 
description, oil which occasion he says (Book i, chap, xxvii) : “ If I were to pro- 
« ceed in the same direction it would lead me to India ; but I have judged it proper 
« to reserve the description of that country for a Third Book ; ” and he is therefore 
consistent in terminating his account of the coast of India, upon his reaching, in 
an opposite course, the province which connects it with Persia, and which has 
been considered, at different periods, as politically dependent on the one or the 
other. According to the system of the ancient geographers, Makran belonged to 
Sind as distinguished from Hind, but both were included in their definition of 
‘India, in its extensive acceptation. 

In 
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In the Basle edition, what relates to “ Tana, Cambaeth, Semenaih, and Res- BOOK m» 
“ macoram," is comprised in a single chapter of only six lines. chap.xxxui. 

Notts. 

1416. “ Many of the inhabitants of Mahran ’’ says Ebn Haukal “ resemble 
“ the Arabs ; they eat fowl and fish ; others of them are like the Curds. Here 
« is the extreme boundary of the land of Islavi in this direction. Now we shall 
« turn back, and begin to describe Armenia, &c.” P. 155. It is remarkable ttet 
our author should have adopted nearly the same grand Une of division as tbm 
Arabian geographer, who preceded him by about three centuries ; but it may be 
accounted for by his intercourse with Arabian pilots. 

1417. ByMaahar (as distinguished from AWfliur) is meant the eastern coast of 

the peninsula, from near the Kistnah, or perhaps more strictly, from the Pc««ar 
river, to Cape Comorin, or that tract in which the Tamul language prevails. 

See Note 1256. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Of the islands of Maks and of Females. 

Distant from Kesmacoran about five hundred miles towards the chap.xxxiv. 
south, in the ocean, there are two islands within about thirty miles 
from each other, one of which is inhabited by men, without the com- 
pany of women, and is called the island of males, and the other by 
women, without men, which is called the island of females.^^*® The 
inhabitants of both are of the same race, and are Christians regularly 
baptized. The men visit the island of females, and remain with them 
for three successive months, namely March, Aprfi, and May, each 
man occupying a separate habitation along with his wife. They then 
return to the island of males, where they continue all the rest of the 
year, without the society of any female. The wives retain their sons 
^th them until they are of the age of twelve years, when they are 
aent to join their fathers. The daughters they keep at home until they 
become marriageable, and then they bestow them upon some of 
men of the other island. This mode of living is occasioned by the 

4 U g peculiar 
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peculiar nature of the climate, which does not allow of their remaining 
all the year with their wives, unless at the risk of falling a sacrifice.^"^^® 
They have their bishop, who is subordinate to the See of the island of 
Soccotera}^’^^ The men provide for the subsistence of their wives by 
sowing the grain, but the latter prepare the soil and gather in the har- 
vest. The island likewise produce's a variety of fruits. The men live 
upon milk, flesh, rice, and fish. Of these they catch an immense 
quantity, being expert fishermen. Both when fresh taken and when 
salted the fish are sold to the traders resorting to the islandj^^^i but 
whose principal object is to purchase ambergris, of which a quantity is 
collected there.^^^^ 


NOTES. 

1418. Of what particular islands this tale of wonder was related to our authory 
would be difficult to ascertain with any degree of precision ; but notwithstanding- 
the objections that present themselves with regard to distances, there is reason to. 
lielieve them intended for those which lie near the island of Socotra, called Ahd- 
al-curia and “ Les deux soeurs,” in some maps, or “ Lesdeux fr^res ” in others. 
Authorities indeed are not wanting for Socotra itself being regarded as the island 
of females. “ Diconi i Mori ” says Barbosa, “ die questa fu gia isolo delle fe- 
« mine dette Amazon!, lequali poi per ispatio di tempo si mescolarono con gh 
“ huomini.” Fol. 292. But this was not the idea of our author, who treats dis- 
tinctly of that island. 

1419. The manner of relating these oircumstanees is calculated to give the idea 
of an extraordinary phenomenon in population, but the facts may be accounted 
for in a way that brings them entirely within the bounds of credibility. We have 
only to presume that the natives were professional fishermen, whose families were 
established upon an island capable of affording them sustenance, and with whom 
they resided during three months of the year, the least adapted to their ordinary 
business. Upon the expiration of this season, or change of the monsoon, they 
embark for another island at some distance, in the neighbourhood of which iS 
their fishing ground ; and here they are occupied in catching, curing,, and dispc^ 
sing of their fish, during the remaining nine months, when they return to their 
femilies; in the same manner as the English fishermen were accustomed to do 
from the banks and coasts of Newfoundland, and as is still done by those belong- 
ing to Waterford in Ireland. What is said of the mode of bringmg up and pro- 
viding; 
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Tiding for their male and female children, is matter of course, and what must BO OK III. 
naturally have taken place, under the circumstances of their situation. It should (.fjAP-XXXlv. 
be observed that the Basle edition makes no mention of the names of the months j^otes. 
during which the fishery was suspended, and the early epitomes state them to be 
August, September, and October. The whole was merely hearsay on the part of 
our author. 


1420. It will be seen in the Notes to the following chapter, that Christianity 
was established in this quarter (as well as in Abyssinia) at a very early period* 
The ecclesiastical subordination to Socotra argues a contiguity, although it does 
not amount to proof. 

1421. Salt-fish is well known to be an important article of trade in these regions, 
where from the excessive heat and arid quality of the soil, vegetation is rare, and 
the food of men and cattle procured with difficulty. On this account it was that 
the natives of the coast were termed by the Greeks Ichthyophap, or persons whose 
chief sustenance was fish. 

1422. ‘‘ Appresso di questaisola di Zocotora,” says Barbosa, “ sono due altrc 
« isole di huomini olivastri, e negri come Canarii. - .In queste due isole si trom 
« molto buono ambracan, e in quantity, e molte pietre dette niccoli di quelle, che 

vagliono, e sono stimate in la Mecca.” Fol. 292. See Note 1424. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Of the island of Soccotera, 

Upon leaving these islands and proceeding five hundred miles in a chap.xxxy. 
southerly direction, you reach the island of Soccotera, which is very 
large and abounds with the necessaries of The inhabitants find 

much ambergris upon their coasts, which is voided from the entrails of 
whales.1^24 Being an article of merchandise in great demand, they 
make it a business to take these fish ; and this they do by means of a 
barbed iron which they strike into the whale so firmly that it cannot be 
drawn out. To the iron (harpoon) a long line is fastened, with a buoy 

at the end, for the purpose of discovering the place where the fish, 

whea 
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BOOK III. when dead, is to be found. They then drag it to the shore, and pro- 
to extract the ambergris from its belly, whilst from its head they 
procui'e several casks of (spermaceti) oil.^^^® 

All the people, both male and female, go nearly naked, having only a 
scanty covering before and behind, like the idolaters who have been 
described. They have no other grain than rice, upon which, with flesh 
and milk, they subsist. Their religion is Christianity, being duly 
baptized,^'*^® and are under the government as well temporal as spiri- 
tual, of an archbishop, who is not in subjection to the Pope of Rome, 
but to a patriarch who resides in the city of Baghdad, by whom he is 
appointed, or if elected by the people themselves, by whom their 
choice is confirmed.****^ Many pirates resort to this island with the 
goods they have captured, and which the natives purchase of them with- 
out any scruple j justifying themselves on the ground of their being 
plundered from idolaters and saracens.^^^s ships bound to the pro- 
vince of Aden touch hei-e, and make large purchases of fish and of 
ambergris ; as well as of various kinds of cotton goods manufactured on 
the spot.^^29 

The inhabitants deal more in sorcery and witchcraft than any other 
people, although forbidden by their archbishop, who excommunicates 
and anathematises them for the sin. Of this, however, they make little 
account, and if any vessel belonging to a pirate should injure one of 
theirs, they do not fail to lay him under a spell, so that he cannot pro- 
ceed on his cruise, until he has made satisfaction for the damage ; and 
even although he should have had a fair and leading wind, they have 
the power of causing it to change, and thereby of obliging him, in 
spite of himself, to return to the island. They can, in like manner, 
cause the sea to become calm, and at their will can raise tempests, oc- 
casion shipwrecks, and produce many other extraordinary effects that 
need not be particularised. now speak of the island of 

Magastar. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

1423. This considerable island, the Socotora of D’Anville and Socotra of BO^IH. 
Eno'lish geographers, is situated near Cape Guardafui, the north-eastern P CHAP. XXXV. 

the continent of Africa. In Ramusio’s text it is correctly named Soccoiera, « ^ 
the Basle edition Scoira, in the older Latin Scoj/>an, and in the earlj Italian 
epitomes Scorsia: so inattentive have the copyists been m transcribing proper 
names even of well-hnown places. With respect to its distance from the obscure 
islands last mentioned, wbich is roundly stated at five Imndie ^ 

exact repetition of what had just been said of the distance from the coast ot 
Makrm to those islands, we are obliged to consider it as quite f ^ 

circumstances stated, of produce, manners, religion, andjunsdic ion, . , 

the contrary, to shew their vicinity to each other. 

« Insula Socotra” says Edrisi “ est ampla limitibus, ®ensura prmstans, nitxd 
« tenure, ferax arborum, et pleraque ipsius germina sunt arbores aloes. Sexta 
oars tlimatis primi, p 23. It should not pass unobserved that this drug, foi which 
the island is chiefly celebrated, is not here alluded to amongst the artic ^ 

trade For such an omission it is difficult to account, and it can on y be said that 
the mention of what was matter of notoriety from the days 

Pliny, and to be found in every treatise of the materia medtca, would have added 
litt J to the authenticity of a work of the thirteenth century. With those writings 
our author was probably unacquainted, and as there is no reason ^ 

he visited Socotra himself, he could do no more than note down the P 
information he acquired from navigators whom he chanced to meet, respecting this 
and some other places to the southward of his course. 

There is no substance respecting whose nature ana » 
r;r. Imeretr™. .lU a«,uoa. .. 

» aebaia’a.. 

Paper, however, i the vear 1791, confirm the assertion of our author, 

another in vol. Ixx , ^Keins- faces contained in or discharged from the 

Zla, afd chiefly from sacba, appear «e be ia . 

•nteetmee of the speriaaceu 

torpid and sickly sta ^ in Natural History, seems to 

« who has given us so'mawy other teitnrai uwnm ^ 
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« come nearer the truth (than others who had treated of the ^^^ect) -Hh ^ 

« totheoriginof amhergnse, 

« but^tMsStioI%hough founded on observation, has ne^er obtained credit, 

« Ld has been considered rather as a fabulous story, with which the 
« imposed upon him, who had himself no direct observation to ^ ' 

P 234 If the fact should still be doubted or disproved, our author has at least 
L“;dU Xng -aBCioned i„ hi. error hy .he opUoo of very e^neo. 

naturalists. 

1425. This mention of oil taken from the head of the fish, shews it to be the 
f act stated in the Paper referred to in the preceding Note, and 

r."tX "t. of o^r nnthor. The mode of harpooning .1.0 

is correctlj described. 

1426 The existence of Christianity, at an early period, in the island of Soco- 
.„ir;ro,X ample testimony. “ Dan. oe.te mer,- say. the latter of the two 
totllL of the ninth centnry, « on tronve PUle de S<m„.ra on crotst 
« Valoes socotrin. Elle est situee prfes da pais des Ztnge et du pais des Ara , 
et la pluspart des habitaus de cette isle sont Chrestieus, dont on ^ 

« raisom” He then proceeds to relate the circumstance ® 

established on the island, by Alexander the Great, after the conquest of Persia, 
for the purpose of attending to the cultivation of that important drug, an co 
iTudes by saying: « Us demeur^rent occupez Ua garde de cette isle, jusqu a e 
« qu Dieueus“t envoye Jesu^Christ au monde. Alorsles Grecsde la mesme is^ 

« ayant este informez de ce qui regardoit son advenement, 

« tianisme dela mesmemani^re que tousles autres Grecs lavoien em , 

« ils sont demeurez dans la profession du Christianisme . 

« mesme que tous les habitans des autres isles.” Anciennes Relat. p. llo. Edrisi, 
.hrcompiled his work about the middle of the twelfth century, adopts the 
authority Ld employs ueaily the terms of the Mahometan traveller. Barbosa, 
>yhose voyages were performed about the end of the fifteenth, speaks contemptu- 
ously of the species of Christianity found there by his countrymen, the Portuguese, 
upon their first visits to the island ; hut as the inhabitants were schematics at best, 
eome allowance should he made for a feeling of intolerance. « Questa e isola, 
he observes, “ habitata da gente olivastra norainati Christiani, ma manca loro 
“ il battesimo e la dottrina Christiana, che non hanno se non il nome di Christia- 
« ni- e maned quivi la legge Christiana gia molti anni et avanti che vi na- 
« ligasseroPortoghesi.” Fol. 292. J. de Barros gives a circumstantial account 
-of Soccotora, and says of the natives, Todos sad Cbristiios Jacohitas da casta d^ 
Abexijs (Habeshis or Abyssinians), perd que mqitas cousas nao guar^ o ^ 
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sens costumes.” Sua adora^ao he a Cruz, e sao tao devotos della, que per BOOK III. 

« habito todos trazem hija ao pescoco.” Dec. ii, 1. i, cap. iii. 

^ > > l- CHAP. XXXV , 

N'oti.s* 

1427. It is evident that onr author supposed the inhabitants to be NestorianS;^ 

ZatoUa being a typographical mistake for Zatohc^ which is itself a Venetian cor- 
ruption of KathoUcosy the title given to the head of the Nestorian churchy whose 
seat was at Baghdad. More probably, however, they were Jacobites (as asserted 
by the Portuguese) and subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of a Patiiarch w^ho 
resided, in early times, at Antioch and at Alexandria, and afterwards at Maredin 
in Mesopotamia. 

1428. That this island, before the period of its occupation by the Portuguese, 
should have been made a dep6( for goods plundered by piratical vessels, is highly 
probable, and the conscientious salvo of the native Christians, much in charac- 
ter ; but Abulfeda appears to have considered the latter as principals in the depre- 
dations, when he says; Incolae ejus sunt Christiani, piiatse.’"’ Geographia, 
t^b. xvi, p. 278. 

1429. All the journals of voyages performed in these seas take notice of the 
number of ships that make either the island of Socotra or cape Guardafui, near 
to which it lies, in their way to Aden and the Red Sea. Tutte le na%i” says 
Barbosa che vengono dell’ India, cio^ del regno di Cambaia, e di Chaurl e 

Dabul, di Batticala e Malabar, e di Zeilam, Choromandel, di Bengala, Suma- 
tra, di Pegu, Tarnasseri, di Malacha e China, tutte vengono a coraparire al 
detto capo ; e di qui entrano nel mar Rosso le lor mercantie per Aden, &c 
Fol. 290. Next day,’^ says the writer of a voyage performed in 1608, stand- 
ing off to sea (from Socotra), they met with a Guzerat ship, laden with cotton, 
calicoes, and pentathoes (chintzes), bound for AdenJ^ Astley^s Collect. Vol. i, 
p. 342. 

1430. The belief in witchcraft and the efficacy of spells to disturb the ordinary 
course of nature and particularly to controul the winds, was prevalent at this 
time, and to a much later period, even in the most civilised parts of the world. 

We are not, therefore, to he surprised at finding the art imputed by navigatcura 
to the inhabitants of a remote island, which, like the stilWext Bermudas,*^ fe 
described as being subject to violent tempests. Be Barros, a grave histmw of 
tb# sixteenth century, speaks of the sorcery practised by the females €§ Soeotora, 
of whom Ixe says ; For hoje serem ainda tao grandes feitieeiw, que faaem 

cousas maravilhosas.” Dec. ii, liv. i, cap. iii. The compler of Astl^^s 
Voyages gives some ourious instances of -the extreme of tibe Portiigiie» 

with resp^t to this suppled praeternatuml " ¥ci* % 63, Note# 

4 X QJIAPTKR 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Of the great island of Magastar, no’w called San Lorenzo. 

Leaving the island of Soccotera and steering a course between south 
and south-west for a thousand miles, you arrive at the great island of 
Magastar, which is one of the largest and most fertile in the world.^^3i 
In circuit it is three thousand miles.^^^^ The inhabitants are Saracens, 
or follower's of the law of Mahometd'*^^ They have four Sheihhs, which 
in our language may be expressed by “ elders,” who divide the 
government amongst thera.^'^^^ The people subsist by trade and manu- 
facture, and sell a vast number of elephants’ teeth, as those animals 
abound in the country, as they do also in that of Zenzibar, from whence 
the exportation is equally greatd^^® The principal food eaten at all sea- 
sons of the year is the flesh of camels. That of the other cattle serves 
them also for food, but the former is preferred, as being both the most 
wholesome and the most palatable of any to be found in this part of the 
worldd^^® The woods contain many trees of red sandal, and in pro- 
portion to the plenty in which it is found, the price of it is low. There 
is also much ambergris from the whales, and as the tide throws it on the 
coast, it is collected forsale.^^^^ The natives catch lynxes, tigers, and 
a variety of other animals, such as stags, antelopes, and fallow deer, 
which afford mush sport j as do also the birds, which are different from, 
those of our climates. 

The island is visited by many ships from various parts of the world,, 
bringing assortments of goods consisting of brocades and silks of various 
patterns, which are sold to the merchants of the island, or bartered for 
goods in return j upon all of which they make large profits. There is 
no resort of ships to the other numerous islands lying further south j 
this and the island of Zenzibar alone being frequented. This is the con- 
sequence of the sea running with such prodigious velocity in that direc- 
tion, as to render their return impossible. The vessels that sail from the 
coast of iftl^abar for this island, perform the voyage in twenty, or twenty- 

five 
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five days, but in tbeir returning voyage are obliged to struggle for Otree BOOK III 
months : so strong is the ™rrent of water, which constantly runs to the cnar.xxxv,. 
southward.*^^ 


The people of the island report that at a certain season of the year, 
an extraordinary kind of bird, which they call a ruUi, makes its appear- 
ance from the southern region. In form it is said to resemble the eag e, 
but it is incomparably greater in size; being so large and strong as to 
seize an elephant with its talons, and to lift it into the air ; from whence 
it lets it fall to the ground, in order that when dead, it may piey upon 
the carcase. Persons who have seen this bird assert that when the 
wings are spread they measure sixteen paces m extent, from pom o 
poift i and that the fathers are eight paces in length, and thick in pro- 
portion. Messer Maaco Polo conceiting that . 

L griffins, such as are represented in paintings, ha f birds 
lions, particularly questioned those who reported their having ’ 

as to this point /but they maintained that their shape was altopther 
r/Zf b^: o’r, as it m^gbt be said, of the eagle, 
having heard thi§ extraordinary relation, sent messengers to the island, 

. Z pmtext of demanding the release of one of his servants who had 
"tainedthere, but inreaUty to examine into the 
the country and the truth of the wonderful things told of it. When 
they returned to the presence of his majesty, they brought with them 
fjl n heard) a feather of the ruUH, positively affirmed to have 
LeaLed ninety spans, and the quill part to have been two 
^rclference tL surprising exhibition afforded his majesty extreme 

Siftb“ They were also the bearers of the tusk of a wild bo^, 

t anfmi that grows there to the sire of a bul61o. audit was found to 

• I fourteen nounds.*^^‘ The island contains likewise camelopaids, 

ud other wild animals very different from these of our country, 
asses, and othei wiia aniiucus t shall now proceed 

Having said what was necessary on this subject, P 

to ^eak of Z&nMhw^ 
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NOTES,__ 

1431. Of the identity of this island^ (justly said to be one of the largest in the 
world) there can be no doubt. In Ramusio’s text it is named Magastar^ in the 
Basle edition, Madaigascar^ in the older Latin, Mandaj/gaster^ and in the epi- 
tomes, Mandeigascar^ Our navigators appear to have adopted nearly the ortho- 
graphy of the Basle, in writing the word, Madagascar. The natives pronounce 
it Malagask or Madagash. 1 found it difficult to distinguish between the sound of 
the I and the d ; but my ear inclined rather to the former. The French travellers 
have remarked the same uncertainty. The name is not found in the work of 
Edrisi, nor of Abulfeda, and there is reason to believe that our author was the 
first who made it known to Europe. That of San Lorenzo, which it bears in 
the title to this chapter, was given to it by the Portuguese, upon its discovery in 
1506, and could not, therefore, have been in the original manuscript, but must 
have been added by Rarausio, or by some earlier transcriber, for the purpose of 
elucidation, as the words hara delta ’’ imply, 

1432. Its actual circuit is about two, not three, thousand miles. Had our 
author visited the island himself, which he indirectly gives us to understand was 
not the case, he was by no means the more likely, on that account, to have 
acquired a more correct idea of its extent. His information must have been ob- 
tained either from the Arabian traders by whom it was frequented, or from those 
messengers (afterwards mentioned) whom Kublal had sent to examine the state^ 
of the country. 

1433. The natives in general are not Mahometans, but it will appear not only 
that the Arabs had established themselves and spread their religion in many dis- 
tricts along the coast, but that by mixture with the aborigines, there are several 
races of people who make profession of that faith, however imperfectly they may 
observe its ordinances. In essa says Barbosa, speaking of the island of Sau 
Lorenzo vi sono alcune terre de Mori, ha raolti re cosi Mori, come Gentili.^ 
Fol, 289-2. L’art de Fecriture’’ says Rocfaon sans doute, et6 apporte 

dans cette ile par les Arabes, qui en ont fait la conqu^te, il y a trois cents ansF’ 
Lalangue Arabe a fait quelque progr^s dans la partie du nord-ouest.” Dans 
la province d’Anqssi et de Carcanossi, les Zafferamini se croient originaires 
des bords sablonneux de la Mecque.” Enfin il y a une troisieme espcce de 
blancs (olivatres), qui se disent envoyes a Madagascar par le Calife de la 
Mecque, pour instruire les Malegaches dans les secrets de la nature et dans la 
religion mahom6tane. Ces fourbeSjSe sont empar6 de la province de Matalanes,. 
aprfe avoir chasse et massacre les Zafferamini.” Voyage, p. 26 — SO. 

1434. The 
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1434. The Arabic word sheikh has the double signification of an elder 
(as noticed in the text) and a chief or head of a tribe. In this latter sense it is 
that we commoolj find it used, and it is probable that the tribes mentioned in the 
preceding Note were go\erned b} chiefs with the title of sheikh^ as those on the 
opposite coast of Africa, where the Arabs established themsei\es, are known to 
have been. In the account given by J. de Barros of Tristano d’Acunba’s trails* 
actions at the island of Sam Lourenqo^ in 1308, the chief person of the district 
where his ships anchored, is styled the Xeque^ as is likewise the chief of Oja near 
Melinda j to which place he afterwards proceeded. Decad. ii, liv. i, cap. ii. 


BOOR IlL 

CHAP.XXXVL 

Nc^tesi* 


1435. It has already been observed that Madagascar was not amongst the places 
visited by our author; neither was any part of Africa. His information respect- 
ing them was derived from the report of others; and not only was he deceived, 
in many instances, by their misrepresentations, but he appears himself to have 
sometimes confounded the circumstances related of one country with those belong- 
ing to another in its vicinity. This is obviously tlie case with regard to elephants 
and ivory, which abound on the African shore (as noticed in the succeeding chap- 
ter) but certainly not upon the island of Madagascar- 


1436. Some have supposed that by the camel should here be understood the 
Madagascar ox, or bison, which is remarkable for the protuberance or hump on 
its shoulder. “ Les chameaux ” says Flacourt “ que quelques autheurs ont des- 
“ crit, ne sont autre chose que les bcenfs du pais, qui ont tons une bosse degraiss& 
« sur le chignon du col.” Hist, de I’isle Madagascar, Avant-propos. It is certain, 
however, that the Arabs, and probably the Mahometans in general, prefer the 
flesh of camels, where they can procure it, to every other meat. “ The inha- 
« bitants of Muscatt ” says Ovington “ feed promiscuously upon either fish or 
“ flesh . . . The flesh of camels is admired by them, and is in repute as a healthful 
« sort of meat.” Voyage to Suratt, p. 426. “ I shall only add ” says Park 

« that his (the camel’s) flesh, though to my own taste dry and unsavoury, is pre- 
ferred by the Moors to any other.” Travels in Africa, p. 158. 


1437. “ L’ambre-gris” says Flacourt «se trouve sur le rivage de cette mer, 
« et particuli^rement k Fisle Sainte Marie, aprfes qu’il y a eu en mer grande 
« tourmente ; c’est un bitume qui provient du fond de la mer, se coagule par 
« succession de temps, et devient ferme, ainsi que I’onle trouve.” ^ch 

is the hypothesis of this writer (expressed nearly in the words of the Nubian 
geographer, p. 29), which differs entirely from that of our author, who, on the 
other hand is supported by the opinion of Kmmpfer and most of the modern natu- 
ralists. See Note 1424. 


1438. Il» 
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BOOK III. 1438. It is here again apparent that the circumstances mentionedj upplj to the 

CHA^^XVI of Africa, and not to the island 5 where no lions, nor animals of the 

tiger kind, are known to exist. 

1439. The currents which set to the southward through the Mosambique cliaii- 
ne], and then taking a westerly direction, sweep round the Cape of Good Hope, 
are matter of notoriety to all our East Indian navigators. From hence it nas 
that a point of the main land of Africa, situated opposite to St. Augustin’s bay in 
Madagascar, and nearly under the tropic, was named by the Portuguese discover- 
ers, Cabo das Correntes. Our author’s notice of this remarkable circumstance, 
in a part of the globe which at that period had not been visited by Europeans, is 
repeatedly adverted to, in terms of admiration, by my late excellent friend the 
Dean of Westminster, who on every occasion has done justice to the intelligence 
and fidelity of Marco Polo. ^^His mention of the current between Madagascar 

and the continent ” says Dr. Vincent illustrious truths the more reinark- 

able as M. Polo was never on this coast himself, but must have derived liis> 
knowledge of the fact from the Mala vs or Arabs, who were the only navigators 
of the Indian Ocean in his age.” Periplus of the Brythrean sea, Azania, p. 
200. The circumstances of the current are particularly described by J. de Barros, 
Dec. i, liv. vii, cap. iv. 

1440. All who have read the stories of the Thousand and one Nights, must be 
acquainted with the size and powers of this extraordinary bird, there called the 

roc : but its celebrity is not confined to that work. Ruhh ” says the Arabic 

and Persian dictionary is the name of a monstrous bird, which is said to have 
powers sufficient to carry off a live rhinoceros.” Its existence seems, indeed, 
to have been universally credited in the East, and those Arabian navigators with 
whom our author conversed, would not hesitate to attest a fact of such notoriety ; 
but they might find it convenient, at the same time, to lay the scene of its appear- 
ance at a place so little frequented as the southern extremity of Madagascar, be- 
cause the chances were small of any contradiction from local knowledge. The 
circumstance, however, of its resorting thither from the southern ocean, gives 
room to a conjiccture that the tale, although exaggerated, may not be altogether 
imaginary, and that it may have taken its rise from the occasional sight of a real 
bird of vast, although not miraculous dimensions. This maybe either the albatross 
(diomedea esulam} which, although the inhabitant of more southern latitudes, may 
accidentally visit the shores of Madagascar, or the condor of southern Africa. 
Some of the former are knowm to measure no less than fifteen feet between the 
extremities of the wings, and must appear to those who see them for the first 
time, an extraordinary phenomenon. Of the bulk and powers of the latter bird 

we 
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Notes* 


we are enabled to form an idea from tlie account given of it by Barrow in liis BOOK III. 
Tavelsio Sontb Africa. Crows^ kites, and vultures” hesajs are almost the 
only kinds ot birds that are met with (in the Roggeveld) Of the last I broke 
the wing of one of that species called by ornithologists the of an aiiiaz- 

ingiy large size. The spread of its wings Tvas fen feet and one inch. It kept 
three dogs for some time completely at bay, and having at length seized one of 
them with its claws, and torn away a large piece of flesh from its thigh, they all 
immediately retreated.” VoLi, p. 358, ed. 9. 

If thepassi of the text are intended for the ordinary steps of two feet and a half, 
the measure given to the wings of the roc would be forty feet. In the description of 
the quill-feathers the exaggeration is still greater, and those of the albatross or the 
condor would be diminutive in comparison ; but it must be observed that with res^ 
pect to the specimen said to have been produced by the messengers whom the Grand 
Ji/ian had sent to examine into the natural curiosities, as well as the political state 
of the country, our author expresses himself with caution, and employs the qualify- 
ing terms, si come intesi ” and la qual U fu affermaio as wishing it to be un- 
derstood that he did not pretend to have seen the thing himself : but that he 
believed in the existence of the bird cannot be doubted. 


144L The African wild boar or sus j3Bthiopicus ” says the History of Qua- 
drupeds has four tusks : two very large ones proceed from the upper jaw, and 
turn upwards like a horn 5 they are nine inches long, and full five inches round 
at the base 5 the two other tusks, which come from the lower jaw, project but 
three inches from the mouth. These tusks the animal makes use of as the 
dreadful instruments of his vengeance.” The tusks of boars, as well as of 
elephants, must differ considerably in size, according to age and other circum- 
stances : that which was carried to China, and said to weigh fourteen pounds, may 
have belonged to an uncommon animal of the species. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Of the ishnd of Zemibar^ 

Beyond the island of Magastar lies that (£ Zmsdhm 'which is 
reported to be in circuit two thousand miles.^^^ The inhabitants wor- 
idols, have their own peculiar language, and do not pay tribute to 

any 
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BOOK III, any foreign power. In their persons they are large, but their height is 
CH^ not proportioned to the bulk of their bodies. Were it otherwise they 
xxxvit. ^ould appear gigantic. They aie, however, strongly made, and one of 
them is capable of carrying what would be a load for four of our people. 
At the same time he would require as much food as five. They are 
black and go naked ; covering only the private parts of the body, with 
a cloth. Their hair is so crisp, that even when dipped in water it can 
with difficulty be drawn out. They have large mouths, their noses 
turn up towards the forehead, their ears are long, and their eyes so 
lai'ge and frightful, that they have the aspect of demons. The women 
are equally ill-favoured, having wide mouths, thick noses, and large 
eyes. Their hands, and also their heads, are out of proportion large.^'^^3 
They feed on flesh, milk, rice, and dates.^^^^ They have no grape 
vines, but make a sort of wine from rice and sugar, with the addition 
of some spicy drugs, very pleasant to the taste, and having the intoxi- 
cating quality of the other. In this island elephants are foiwd in vast 
numbers, and their teeth form an important article of trade.^^‘*5 With 
respect to these quadrupeds it should be observed, that their mode of 
copulating is the reverse of that of the brute creation in general, in 
consequence of the position of the female organ, and follows that of 
the human species.^^^G 

In this country is found also the giraffe or camelopard, which is a 
handsome beast. The body is well-proportioned, the forelegs long and 
high, the hind-legs short, the neck very long, the head small, and in 
its manners it is gentle. Its prevailing colour is light, with circular 
reddish spots. Its height (or length of the neck) including the head, 
is three paces.^^^^ The sheep of the country are different from ours, 
being all white excepting their heads, which are black and this 
also is the colour of the dogs. The animals in general have a different 
appearance from ours. Many trading ships visit the place, which bar- 
ter the goods they bring for elephants teeth and ambergris, of which 
much is found on the coasts of the island, in consequence of the sea 
abounding with whales.1^9 


The 
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The chiefs of the island are sometimes engaged in warfare with each 
other and their people display much bravery in battle and contempt of 
death.1450 They have no horses, but fight upon elephants and camels. 
Upon the backs of the former they place castles, capable of containing 
fi'oin fifteen to twenty men, armed with swords, lances, and stones, 
with which weapons they fight.^'^^* Previously to the combat they give 
draughts of wine to their elephants, supposing that it renders them more 
spirited and more furious in the assault.^^®® 


NOTES. 

1442. The name which in Ramusio’s text is Zenzibar, in both of the Latin 
version',, Zanzibar, and in the early epitomes Tangibar, is the Zanguebar of 
modern geography. This is applied particularly to a small island near the 
African Shore, and also to a tract of coast within that island, bounded by Melinda 
on the north, and Cape Dalgada on the south ; but it seems probable that those 
persons from whom our author acquired his information were in the habit ©fusing 
the term in a more vague sense (like that of Ethiopia), and perhaps of applying it 
to the whole of the southern coast of Africa, inhabited, generally, by the people 
whom the Arabs denominate Zengi ? and we, negroes or caffrees. It may 
be further conjectured that as the Arabic word jezireh signifies equally an 

island and a peninsula, they may have intended, by what our author has termed 
the island of Zenzibar, to denote the whole southern extremity, or peninsula, of 
Africa, the extent of which, from the northern part of what may be called Zan- 
guebar-proper, is just thirty degrees of latitude, or about two thousand miles. 
Such appears to have been also the idea of Dr. Vincent, when he says : « Zan- 

guebar is a native appellation given to the coast, from the island of the same 
“ name. It is noticed so early as the two ‘Arabian voyagers and Marco Polo. 
“ M. Polo calls the coast the isle of Zarazibar, and gives it a circumferpuce of 
» two thousand miles, evidently appljing it to the then undiscovered country of 
“ Lower Africa. In the two Arabians and other oriental writers we read the 
« same name given to this tract, with the title of Zingis or Zingues applied 
« generally to all the inhabitants of the eastern coast of Africa.” Periplus, 
Azania, p. 142. “ Le pais des Zinges ou Negres,” say the travellers above 

referred to, “ est d’une grande estendue.” Anc. Relat. p. 111. Oe BarrcM 
also gives the name of Zanguebar an extensive application ; nor is it likely, from 
its import (“ the country of the Ethiopians ”) to have been originally confined 
to a small spot. 
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1443* The reader will judge for himself how far this description of the negTo 
racej which seems to be distorted in passing through the medium of Mahometan 
prejudice, is conformable to his own observation. He must bear in mind, at the 
same time, that although with respect to the breadth and flatness of the nose, the 
thickness of the lips, and the woolly texture of the hair, there is a general unifor-^ 
mity, yet in size, figure, intensity of colour, and ferocity of aspect, the natives of 
one part of Africa differ materially from those of another* La terra babitata da 
gen till,” says Barbosa, in his account of Mozambique, sono huomini brutti, 
i quali vanno igniidi, e tutti imbratati di terra colorita, e le lor parti vergognose 
involte in una braca di drappo di bambagio azurro senza altro comprimento, e 
hanno le labbra foratte.” Fol. §89. 

1444. The dates here spoken of were, probably, not those of the genuine kind, 
produced by the phoenix or palma dactylifera, unless imported as an article of 
food, De Barros, it is true, speaking of the countrj about Quiloa, says, Ella 

he mui fertilde palmeiras;’^ but these, although the word palmeira is translated 
in the dictionaries, the date or palm-tree,” seems to mean only the palma 
sylvestris of Kaempfer, dactylos ferens minores, rubros, quodammodo edules,” 
or, palma dactylifera minor, humilis, sylvestris, fructu minore,” ofBurraannus. 
This species being named by the Portuguese brciva^ the wild palm, or, as 

pronounced in the corrupt dialect of their eastern colonies, braba^ has acquired 
amongst other Europeans, the vulgar appellation of the tree. 

1445. It may be thought superfluous to bring proofs of the elephant being a 
native of this part of Africa, and ivory an article of trade ; but the following 
passages are too directly in point to be overlooked. Nella terra d’intorno a 

Cefala” says Barbosa sono raolti elefanti, e molto grand! e salvatichi, e le 
genti della terra non sanno di domarli.” Questi Mori raccolgono ancM raolta 
quantita di avorio, che medesimamente lo vendono per il gran regno di Cam- 
baia.” And again, speaking of Mozambique : Nella terra ferma all’ incontro 
di questa isola vi sono molti elefanti niolto grandi, e bestie salvatiche.” Fob 
288-§, 289. 

1446. All that can be urged in excuse for this unfounded story respecting the 
mode of copulating amongst these animals, is, that the error was ancient and very 
general, and remained uncontroverted in consequence of the opportunities for 
disproving it being rare. By Tavernier (liv. i, ch. xviii, p, 196, ed. 1679) it is 
expressly asserted. Mr. Gorse, however, in a paper printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions (vol. Ixxxix, for the year 1799) has shewn that elephants are some- 
times found to breed in the domestic state, and that the operation of covering 
takes place as with other quadrupeds ; but his experiments prove at the same 

time, 
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time, that much management was required, and that even to the professional 
keepers the sight was a noveltj. Formerlj ” says the A^m AkbMri it was 
thought unlucky to allow tame elephants to breed ; but his majesty has sur- 
mounted this scruple.” VoL i, p. 148. 

1447. In the History of Quadrupeds we find the following account of the 

giraffe or cervus Camelopardalis of Linnaeus : This animal (the existence of 

which has frequently been called in question) is a native of the wild and uiifre- 
quented desarts of Ethiopia, and other interior parts of Africa. . .The height, 
from the crown of the head to the ground, is seventeen feet, while at the rump 
it measures only nine ; the neck alone is seven feet long ; and the length from 
the extremitj of the tail to the end of the nose, is twentj^two feet ; the fore 
and hind legs are nearly of an equal height, but the shoulders rise so high, that 
its back inclines like the roof of a house: its neck is slender and elegant. . .The 
colour of the male is light grey, interspersed with large dark brown spots over 
the whole body ; the spots on the female are of a pale yellow colour. It is a 
timid and gentle creature, but not swift ; from the great length of its fore legs 
it is obliged to divide them to a distance when it grazes, &c.” His skin” 
says Grose is reddish, spotted with white, or white with spots of red.” Vol. i, 
p. ?74. Specimens of this extraordinary animal have not of late years been un- 
common in England. 

1448. Their sheep ” says Hamilton, speaking of the coast of Zcyla^ near 
Cape Guardafui are all white, with jet black heads and small ears, their bodies 

large, and their flesh delicate, their tails as broad as their buttocks.” VoLi, 
p. 15. 

1449. See Notes 1423 and 1424. 

1450. They have large strong bodies and limbs^” says Hamilton, and are 
very bold in war.” Vol.i, p. 8. 

1451. It is correctly stated th^ the coa^ of Africa does not furnish any breed 
of horses ; but although wild elepliants abound in the country, there is no reason 
to believe that the natives are any where accustomed, at the present day, to 
domesticate or employ them in their wars ; but that it must formerly have been 
the case, is argued with much ingenuity, in the Travels of the meritorious and 
unfortunate Park. It has been said ” he observes “ that the African elephant 

is of a less docile nature than the Asiatic, and incapable of being tamed. The 
Negroes certainly do not at present tame them ; but whm we consider that the 
Cartbaginians had always tame el^hante in their arinie% and actually trans- 
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BOOK III. ported some of tliem to Italy in the course of the Pimic wars ; it seems more 

likely that they should have possessed the art of tamhig their own elephants, 

xx^n. than have submitted to the expense of bringing such vast animals from Asia* 

Notes. Perhaps the barbarous practice of hunting the African elephants for the sake of 

their teeth, has rendered them more untractable and savage, than they were 
found to be in former times.” P. 307. Notwithstanding this, I am disposed to 
think that either our author was misinformed as to the fact, or that his remark on 
the employment of elephants may have been intended to apply to some other 
country than Zanzibar y Abyssinia perhaps, or Ceylon. 

In regard to the number of fighting men that could be placed, with any effect, 
on the back of an elephant, I am assured by competent judges that it does not 
exceed eight, and that in modern Indian warfare even that number would be 
extraordinary. Turres dorso imponunt,” says Linscholen, in the sixteenth 
century, ex quibus quinque vel sex viri balistis tormentis ac igneis patinis 
instructi depugnant, et in hostes conjiciunt.” Cap. xlvi, p* 55. By comparison, 
on the other hand, with the accounts furnished by ancient historians, our author’s 
computation will appear moderate. Sometimes,” says Grose, describing the 
use made of elephants by the Persians, Syrians, and Romans, they built upon 
the backs of those monstrous creatures great wooden towers of several stories, 
upon which the archers mounted, and shot in safety, having almost their whole 
body under covert. In the battle which Antiochus Eupator gave to Judas 
Maccabeus, that king of Syria had more than thirty elephants of this kind, on 
each whereof were thirtj-two archers, who shot arrows from all sides, and an 
Indian who guided them.” VoL i, p. 270. In our version of the apocryphal 
books the words are : And upon the beasts there were strong towers of wood, 
which covered every one of them, and were girt fast unto them with devices : 
there were also upon every one, two and thirty strong men, that fought upon 
them, besides the Indian that ruled him.” 1. Maccabees, chap, vi, v. 37. 

1452. Bang\ an intoxicating juice, expressed from the leaves of hemp, is 
said to be sometimes given to Indian elepaants, for the purpose of rendering them 
furious and insensible to danger : an expedient that must be attended with no 
small risk to the party employing it. The Syro-Macedonians appear to have used 
a different stimulus to produce the same effect : To the end they might provoke 
the elephants to fight, they shewed them the blood of grapes and mulberries.” 
Verse 34. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Of the multitude of islands in the Indian sea. 

In treating of the provinces of India, I have described only the BOOK HI. 
principal and most celebrated ; and the same has been done with re- 
spect to the islands, the number of which is quite incredible. I have xxxviii. 
heard indeed from mariners and eminent pilots of these countries, and 
have seen in the writings of those who have navigated the Indian seas, 
that they amount to no fewer than twelve thousand seven hundred ; 
including the uninhabited with the inhabited islands.^^^^ The division 
termed the greater India extends from Maabar to Kesmacoran, and 
comprehends thirteen large kingdoms, of which we have enumerated 
ten. The Lesser India commences at Ziampa and extends to Murflit 
comprehending eight kingdoms, exclusive of those in the islands, which 
are very numerous. We shall now speak of the Second or Middle 
India, which is called Abascia.^'^ 


NOTES. 

1453. Bj this multitude of islands ” in the Indian sea, is plainly meant the 
extensiTO cluster called the Maldives, with the addition of the less numerous 
cluster called the Laccadives. Should there be an exaggeration m stating their 
total number at twelve thousand six hundred, not only our author, but also those 
experienced pilots to whose authority he refers, must stand excused, as it will be 
shewn to have been the general belief throughout India, and in the islands them- 
selves, that the former alone consisted of eleven or twelve thousand, of all des- 
criptions. Quidam harum insularum numerura ” says Linschoten ad 1 1,000 
ferunt ; sed non est certa ratio. Innumerabiles enim sunt. ” Cap. xiii, p. 16. 
A more circumstantial account of this extraordinary assemblage of coral islands, 
surrounded by reefs, of which a part only are covered with a scanty lujer of 
vegetable mould, is given by Pyrard de Laval, who was shipwrecked upon them 
in 1602, and detained five years a prisoner. “ Elies sont divisdes ” he says “ en 
« treize provinces, qu’ils nomment atollons, qui est une division naturelle, selon 
la situation des lieux : d’autant que chacun atdbm estsdpard des autres, et con- 
« tient en soy une grande multitude de petites isles.” « Au dedans de chacun 
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BOOK IIL de ces enclos, sent les isles tant grandes que petiteSj eo nombre presque infiny* 

Ceux du pays me disoient qu’ii y en avoit jasques a dou%e mille, J’estime quant 

XXXVHL a moy, qu’ii n’y a pas appareiice d’y en avoir tant, et qu’ils disent douze 
Notes* pour designer un nombre incroyable, etqui ne se pent center. Bien est ii vray 

qu’ii y a mie infinite de petites, qui ne sont quasi que des mottes de sable toutes 
inhabitees. Davantage ie roy des Maldives met ce nombre en ses litres, car i! 
s’appelloit ^ Sultan Ibrahim roy de treize provinces et de daiize miile isles. ’ ” 
Voyage, p. 71. 

In chap. viii. of this book,;^ on the subject of Loch^c^ supposed to be Kamhoja^ 
the following sentence appeared: From hence are exported all those porcelain 
shells, which, being carried to other countries, are there circulated for money.’ ^ 
This assertion is strictly and almost exclusively applicable to the Maldme islands, 
and was intended by our author (as I am fully persuaded) to be introduced at this 
place. See Note 1186. Similar instances of transposition have been already 
pointed out. 

1454. This division of India into the Greater, the Lesser, and the Middle, 
does not appear to have reference either to geographical position or relative 
importance. By the Lesser is here understood what was termed India extra 
Gangera, or, more strictly, the space included between the eastern coast of the 
peninsula of India, and that of Kochinchina or Tsiarapa. The Greater is made 
to comprehend the whole of Hindustan proper and the peninsula, as far westward 
as the province of Makran, or the country extending from the Ganges to the 
Indus, inclusive. The appellation of Middle or second India, our author applies 
expressly to Abyssinia, but seems to intend that the coast of Arabia also, as far 
as the Persian gulf, should be comprised in this division. 

It is difficult to account for such a distribution, as more correct notions might 
have been obtained from Ptolemy, through the medium of the Arabian navigators ; 
but it may have been occasioned by an ambiguity, in the first instance, respect- 
ing the name of Ethiopians, which was not uncommonly given by the ancients to 
the natives of India, particularly those of the Malabar coast, whom Pomponius 
Mela terms atrse gentes et quodammodo JEthiopes ; ” and, in the next, by a 
custom of the Persians to apply to the people of Abyssinia the terra of Mack 
Indians.” Habasch et Habaschi” says D’Herbelot signifie un Abissin ou 
Ethiopien, le plurier de ce nom est Hobousch et Hobschan, les Ethiopiens, 
que les Persans appellent Siah Hindou^ les Indiens noirs,” Herodotus also 
speaks of ^Ethiopians of Asia, but appears to Rennell to mean the people of 
Makran and other provinces in the sonth-eastern angle of Persia, and not the 
southern Indians. In the early part of the fifteenth century we find the definition 
of India made to comprehend nearly the same portion of the globe as that on 
mrHch we so vaguely bestow the appellation of the East Indies.” « L’lndia 

tutta ” 
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tutta says Nicolo di Conti “ e divisa in tre parti : la prima si distende dalla BOOK III. 

Parsia, sino al fiunie Indo : la seconda da questo fiume sino al Gangca : la terza 

« e quella clie e oltra al detto fiuuic, e qiiesta e la migliorc, la pin ritca, ot piu \S\ ni. 

“ civile.” Ramusio, vol. i, fol. 342. In this division he evidently means to in- 
elude China, although he does not mention it by name. “ Fra il fiume Eufrate et 
il Gange says Barbosa e la prima e seconda India. , .Passato questo fiunie 
verso Malacha, e la terza India; e questo e secondo Topinione de Mori.” 

Fol, 315-2. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Of the Second or Middle India, named Abascia ( or Abyssinia J. 

Abascia is an extensive country termed the Middle or Second India. 
Its principal king is a Christian. Of the others, who are six in number 
and tributary to the first, three are Christians and three are Saracens.^*^^ 
I was informed that the Christians of these parts, in order to be dis- 
tinguished as such, make three signs or marks (on the face), namely one 
on the forehead, and one on each cheek ; which latter are imprinted 
■with a hot iron, and this may be considered as a second baptism, with 
fire, after the baptism with water- The Saracens have only one mark, 
which is on the forehead and reaches to the middle of the nose. The 
Jews, who are likewise numerous here, have two marks, and these upon 
the cheeks.^^®® 


CHAP. 

XXXIX. 


The capital of the principal Christian king is in the interior of the 
country.i^^^ 'Phe dominions of the Saracen princes lie towards' the 
province of Adenl^^ The conversion of these people to the Christian 
faith was the work of the glorious Apostle, St. Thomas, who having 
preached the Gospel in the kingdom of Nubia and converted its inhabi- 
tants, afterwards visited Abascia, and tliere by the influence of his 
discourses and the performance of miracles, produced the same effect 
He subsequently went to abide in the province of Mmb&r, where, after 
converting an infinite number of persons, he recqive^ as we have Steady 
mentioned, the cromr of martyrdom, ,e«d was* b*iried« on the si»t- 

Thesfi 
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BOOK III. These people of Abascia are brave and good warriors, being constantly 
engaged in hostility with the soldan of Aden, the people of Nubia, and 
XXXIX. many others whose countlies border upon theirs. Inconsequence oi this 
unceasing practice in arms, they are accounted the best soldiers in this 
part of the world. 

In the year 1288, as I was informed, this great Abyssinian prince 
adopted the resolution of visiting in person the holy sepulchre of Christ, 
in Jerusalem j a pilgrimage that is eveiy year performed by vast num- 
bers of his subjects j but he was dissuaded from it by the officers of bis 
government, who represented to him the dangers to which he would be 
exposed, in passing through so many places belonging to the Saracens 
his enemies. He then determined upon sending thither a bishop as his 
representative, a man of high reputation for sanctity, who upon his arrival 
at Jerusalem recited the prayers and made the offerings which the king 
had directed. Returning however, from that city, through the domi- 
nions of the soldan of Aden, the latter caused him to be brought into 
his presence, and endeavoured to persuade him to become a Mahometan. 
Upon his refusing with becoming firmness to abandon the Christian faith, 
the soldan, making light of the resentment of the Abyssinian monarch, 
had him circumcised, and then suffered him to depart. Upon his arri- 
val and making a report of the indignity and violence to which he had 
been subjected, the king immediately gave orders for assembling an 
army, at the head of which he marched, for the purpose of exter- 
minating the soldan ; who on his part, called to his assistance two 
Mahometan princes his neighbours, by whom he was joined with a very 
large force. In the conflict that ensued, the Abyssinian king was vic- 
torious, and having taken the city of Aden, he gave it up to pillage, 
in revenge for the insult he had sustained in the person of his 
bishop.i^®^ 

The inhabitants of this kingdom live upon wheat, rice, flesh, and 
milk. They extract oil from sesam^, and have abundance of all sorts 
of provisions.^^^^ In the country there are elephants, lions, camelo- 
pards, and a variety of other animals, such as wild asses, and monkies 
that have the figure of men j together with many birds, wild and do- 

mestic.^'*®^ 
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mestic.^^®® It is extremely ricli in gold,^^®* and much frequented by BOOK 111. 
merchants, who obtain large profits. We shall now speak of the chap.xxxix, 
province of Aden. 


NOTES. 

1455, “ Unitamenregi” says Ludolfas “ Habessinia paret ; qui ob subjectos 
“ quosdam regulos, regem regum .^ithiopiae semet vocat.” Hist ^tbiop. Procem. 
« Christianity ” says Gibbon “ had raised that nation above the level of African 
» barbarism: their intercourse with Egypt, and the successors of Constantine, 
“ had communicated the rudiments of the arts and sciences ; their vessels traded 
« to the island of Ceylon, and seaen kingdoms obeyed the Negus or supreme 
« prince of Abyssinia.” Vol. iv, p.267. This number must have fluctuated at 
diferent periods, and accordingly we find in B. Tellez, Ludolfus, and other 
writers, enumerations of from fourteen to thirty provinces, which the latter how- 
ever, in his History, reduces to nine principal; and in his Commentary he observes 

« Quicquidsit; regnorum numerus incertus manet, quia provincim seu regiones, 

« quffi regni nomen non habent, cum regnis confunduntur.” P.87. Dapper gives 
the names of seven kingdoms which he considers as forming the dominions of the 
.Abyssinian monarch of his day. P. 820. 

1456. « Abyssini Christiani” says Linschoten « notabili Baptisraatis genere 
« faciem notis quatuor in formam crucis inurunt. Crux prima supra nasum ad 

mediam usque frontem cutem notat, secunda et tertia adlatera oculorum tractu 
« fere usque ad aures, quarta ab inferiore labro ad mentum usque perducitur. 

Ista nota illis pro Baptismo est et suppletaqum vicem ignis. Cap. xl, p. 49. 
« Secondo Che dicono,” says Barbosa, «il lor battesimo ^ in tre modi, cio^ di 
« sangue, di fuoco, e d’acqua: perche si circoncidono 

« fronte ancora col fuoco, e nell’ acqua si battezzano come Chnstiani Catholia. 

Fol 290-2. This general belief of an ancient Abyssinian practice is sufficient to 

•.ictifv our author, whether the fact be true or false, as he only professes to relate 

wha/had been told to him. The ceremony of cauterising after baptism ^low- 

Tver on the authority of his native priest, denied by Ludolfus who says : « Cre- 

« didere et scripsere plerique (Leonh. Rauchwolf m Itmerar. Orient. I'- “b c. 7. 

‘c Paulus Joviu!, Hist. L. 18. Linschott, et alii plurimi) sttgmaie notari .^thiop^ 

« !^ rai^smum, implendis verbis Johannis Baptists : me ^nturus est, 

« post oaprismu u, y Grefforius negavit : nec mcntio- 

« ille ws haptkahit Spmtu Sancto et igne. Sed G t, „ ° 

« nem ejusLi faciunt Patres Societatis in sms epistoUs. Constat 
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BOOK III. popEloSj tam gentiles, quam muliamraedanos, pueris recensnatis venas tempo- 
CHAp"^CXlX cauterio innrere contra catarrhos ; id ab Habessinis nonnullis factum y ab 

Notes * exteris imperitis, pro more religiose habitum fuit/' Hist. iEtfiiop. L. iii, c. 6. 

Notwithstanding this negative authority, it may be doubted whether the practice 
might not have existed at an earlier period, although fallen into disuse or perhaps 
become opprobrious. 

It should be remarked that the orthography of the name, which is Abascia in 
Ramusio’s text and that of the older Latin, Abasia in the Basle edition, and 
Abasaia in the early V enice, approaches much nearer to that of Habesh or Habsh 
as written and pronounced by the Arabians, Persians, and other eastern 
people, than does the latinised name of Abyssinia. 


1457. The central situation here alluded to is that of Axuma or Alshmna^ the 
ancient capital of Abyssinia and seat of the prince who, by Alvarez, Barbosa, 
and other early Portuguese writers, is styled Prete Joao or Prester John, of 
Ethiopia^ Dentro questo regno ” says the latter, in Ramusio’s Italian trans- 
lation vi h la gran citta di Caxumo, appresso la quale il Prete Janni il pin del 
tempo dimor, astando sempre alia compagna, il quale li Mori e Gentili chia- 
maiio il gran re Neguz. E Christiano, signore di moite gran provincie.” FoL 
290-2. It may, by some, be thought extraordinaiy that an appellation of so much 
note, however absurdly bestowed, should not have been adverted to in our 
author’s writings ; but this is readily explained by observing that the king of 
Abyssinia had not yet been so designated by the people of Europe, in his days, 
and that it was, in fact, his own account of Prester John of Tartar}/^ that gave 
occasion, at a period long subsequent, to its being applied to another Christian 
prince. This is clearly shewn by J * de Barros, Dec. iii, 1. iv, c. i, em que se 
escrevem as cousas d’el rey da Abassia ou Ethiopia sobre Egypto, a que vul- 
garmente chamamos Preste Joao: etas causes do error deste nome.” It is 
also, more succinctly, explained by Ludolfus, who says : Rex Habessinorum 
vix alio quam Presbyteri J ohannis titulo notus hucusque fuit Europaeis, quem 
illi Lusitani imposuere, Occasio talis fuit. Petrus, Petri filius Lusitanise pr%- 
ceps, M. Pauli Veneti librum (qui de Indorum rebus multa, speciatim verb de 
Presbytero Johanne aliqua magnified scripsit) Venetiis secum in patriam detu- 
lerat; qui (chronologicis Lusitanorum testantibus) prmcipuam Johanni regi 
ansam dedit Indicas navigationis, quam Henricus Johannis I. filius, patruus 
ejus, tentaverat, prosequendm. . .Cujus vestigiis insistens Johannes II. quo 
rebus omnibus bene cognitis ccepta perficeret, Lusitanos duos, Arabicm linguae 
gnaros, Petrum Covillianum et Alfonsum Payvam exploratum misit ; iisque 
inter alia in mandatis dedit, ut decantissimum ilium Presbyterum J ohannem, 
Asiae vel Indiae, ut quidam ferehant, regem opulentissimum, investigarent, 
sc^ietatem et foedus cum illo, ceu principe Christiano facile sperans. . .Petrus ex 

India, 
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Indian ubi Presbytenim Johannem frustra quaesierat, rediix^ in partibus Maris 
Rubri multa aadivit de Christiano Habessinorura rege potentissimoj cracem 
manii gestare solito, et populis illi sobjectis Christianae religioai addiclis. Parum 
igitur referre putans, in Africa, an in Asia reperiretur famosiis ille monarcba^ 
huBc ipsura esse qui qn^reretur, historiarimi ac geograpbiac rndis, pland per- 
suasnm sibi liabnit, idemque iteratis vicibus regi suo perscripsit ; ipse verd in 
“ iEtHopiam se contulit, celebratissimura istum imperatorem Presbjternm, quasi 
alium Pontificem Maximum, oculis usurpaturus. Lusitani autem Imta ilia 
nova, ut fieri solet, prius crediderunt, quam ponderarunt, et ceu indubitata 
per universam Europam sparserunt, credulis ad ea plerisque externarum rerum 
et regionumignaris.’’ Hist. iEtbiop. L ii, c.i. For what relates to the original 
Prester John of the North, see Notes 365, 455, and 456. 

1458. It will appear hereafter more probable that the country here spoLen of 
is intended for Adely a kingdom adjoining to Abyssinia on the southern side, than 
for Adem or Aden^ which is divided from it by the Red sea or Arabian gulf. The 
Basle edition says, more precisely : ContingU hanc regionem (Abasiam) alia 

quaedam provincia Aden dicta.” But certainly Abyssinia and the coast of 
Arabia, where Aden stands, do not touch nor in any sense confine upon each other. 
The latter is, however, the subject of the succeeding chapter. 

1459. Sono Christian!” says Barbosa della dottrina del beato S, Tomaso e 
S. Filippo Apostoli.” FoL S90-2. On the subject of opinions respecting the 

preaching of the Gospel in the East, by St. Thomas, and the circumstances of 
his martyrdom, see Note 1317. 

1460. For the existence of inveterate enmity and perpetual warfare between 
the sovereigns of Abyssinia and of Adel (whose principal port is Zeila^ on the 
south-western coast of the Red sea) we have ample authority, and particularly in 
the writings of Andrea Corsali, a Florentine, and Francisco Alvarez, a Portu- 
guese, which are to be found in Ramusio, vol. i, fol. 176-260. Capitale odium 

inter Habessinos et Adelenses ” says Ludolfus a multis secuUs viguit.” 
Patres Soc. in relat. ann. 1697 et 1608. p. 60. dare scrifaunt : Adelenses semper 
habuerunt et etiamnum habent bella cum imperatore jEthiopiae.” Comraentar. 
p. 256. Questo re ” says Alvarez, speaking of the king of Adel^ h molto 
« stiraato fra Mori, e tenuto come per santo, perche continuamente fa guerra a 
Christiani, et ^ proveduto dalli re di Arabia e signori della Mecca, et da altri 
re Mori di arme e cavalli, e di tutto do che vuole, et egli alF incontro gli 
manda k donare infiniti schiavi Abissini, che piglia Bella gueiTa.” Fol. 242. 
The reader will apply these historical fact^ to the conjecture offered in Note 
1458, that Adely not Aden^ was meant as the neighbouring stete to Abyssiida* 

4 Z 2 1461. Res- 
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BOOK III. 1461. Respecting this conquest made by the king of Abyssinia, whether of the 

capital of the soldan of Adel, on the African shore, or of Aden, on the Arabian 

CHAP.XXXIX. there might have been hopes of obtaining some light from 

Notes. Bruce’s Annals of that country, and particularly as the second chapter professes 
to relate transactions from the year 1283 to 1312, embracing the period of which 
our author speaks ; but the information contained in it is of a general nature, and 
although it corroborates the accounts of interminable dissentions with Adel, does 
not record any specific operation. “ I am inclined to think,” says the celebrated 
traveller, “ that a civil war among the brothers was the occasion of the quick 
“ succession of so many princes ; and that in the time when the kingdom was 
“ weakened by this calamity, the states of Adel, grown rich and powerful, had 
“ improved the occasion, and seized upon all that territory from Azab to Me- 
“ linda, and cut off the Abyssinians entirely from the sea-coast, and from an 
“ opportunity of trading directly with India from the ports situated upon the 
“ ocean. And my reason is, that, in a reign which speedily follows, we find the 
“ kingdom of Adel increased greatly in power, and Moorish princes from Arabia 
“ established in little principalities, exactly corresponding with the southern 
“ limits of Abyssinia, and placed betwixt them and the ocean ; and we see at the 
‘‘ same time a rancour and hatred firmly rooted in the breasts of both nations, 
“ one of the causes of which is constantly alleged by the Abyssinian princes to 
“ be, that the Moors of Adel were anciently their subjects and vassals, had with- 
“ drawn themselves from their allegiance, and owed their present independence 
“ to rebellion only.” VoL ii, p. 4. No mention is here made of hostilities with 
the princes of Aden, nor is a fleet, for the embarkation of an array, which in that 
case would have been indispensable, any where spoken of. 

1462. “ Le loro vettovaglie ” says Barbosa ‘‘ sono carni di tutte le sorti, latte, 
“ butiro, e mele, pan di formento e di miglio, e di queste cose ve n’^ grande 
“ abbondanza.” Fol. 290-2. “ The Abysssinians ” says Bruce “ have plenty of 
“ wheat, and some of it of an excellent quality ; they likewise make as fine 
d wheat-bread as any in the world, both for colour and for taste ; but the us® of 
‘‘ wheat-bread is chiefly confined to people of the first rank.” Vol. v. Appendix, 
p.76. 

1463. “ The elephant, rhinoceros, giraffa or Camelopardalis, are inhabitants of 
“ the low flat country ; nor is the lion or leopard, faadh, which is the panther, 
“ seen in the high and cultivated country. There are no tigers in Abyssinia, nor,- 
“ as far as I know, in Africa . . . Innumerable flocks of apes and baboons of 
“ different kinds, destroy the fields of millet every where.” Vol. v. Appendix, 
p. 84. “ The number of birds in Abyssinia exceeds that of other animals beyond 
‘‘ proportion.” P. 149. 


1464. Although 
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Notes. 


1464. Although gold is enumerated amongst the articles of export from Abyssinia, BOOK III. 
and said to be found in its rivers, it is not spoken of by modern writers as abound- vpxxxtx 
ing in the country ; yet as the adjoining coasts of Africa have at all periods been 
celebrated for the production of gold, it is reasonable to suppose that during the 
flourishing days of the empire, it may have been collected there from the south- 
ward, in large quantities and at a price to afford considerable profit nhen disposed 
of to the merchants of Arabia. On trouve ” says Niebuhr, in his description 
of the latter country “ beaucoup d’or de Habbesch 5ans les villes bien commer- 
“ §antes.” P. 124. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Of the province of Aden.^^^^ 

The province of Aden is governed by a king, who bears the title of chap. xl. 
soldan.1466 xhe inhabitants are all Saracens, and utterly detest the Chris- 
tians.^^®^ In this kingdom there are many towns and castles, and it has 
the advantage of an excellent port, frequented by ships arriving from 
India with spices and drugs. The merchants who purchase them 
with the intention of conveying them to Alexandria, unlade them from 
the ships in which they were imported, and distribute the cargoes on 
board of other smaller vessels, with which they navigate a gulf of the 
sea for twenty days, or more or less, according to the weather they 
experience. Having reached their port, they then load their goods 
upon the backs of camels, and transport them overland thirty days 
journey, to the river Nile, where they are again put into small vessels, 
called jerms, in which they are conveyed by the stream of that river to 
Kairo, and from thence, by an artificial canal, named Kalizene, at 
length to Alexandria.^^®® This is the least difficult and the shortest 
route the merchants can take with their goods, the produce of India, 
from Aden to that city. In this port of Aden likewise the merchants 
ship a great number of Arabian horses, which they carry for sale to all 
the kingdoms and islands of India, obtaining high prices for them, and 
snaking large profits.^^^o 


The 
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BOOK III. The soldan of Aden possesses immense treasures, arising from the im- 
CHAP. XL. posts he lays, as well upon the merchandise that comes from India, as 
upon that which is shipped in his port as the returning cargo ; this being 
the most considerable mart in all that quarter for the exchange of 
commodities, and the place to which all the trading vessels resort. I 
was informed that when the soldan of Babylon, in the year 1200, led 
his army, the first time, against the city of Acre, and took it, this city 
of Aden furnished him with thirty thousand horses and forty thousand 
camels 5 stimulated by the rancour borne against the Christians.'^'^^^ 
We shall now speak of the city of Escier. 


NOTES. 

1465. Whatever place it may have been, against which the hostility of the king 
of Abyssinia was directed (as mentioned in the preceding chapter), there can be 
no donbt of the Adem here described being the famous city and port of Aden, in 
the south-eastern extremity of Yemen or Arabia felix, and not far from the 
entrance of the Red sea. It is not, indeed, surprising that two places so nearly 
resembling each other in name (as Adel and Aden}, and spoken of in successive 
chapters, should have been confounded by the translators of the work, and mis- 
taken for the same ; nor is it impossible that our author himself might have misap- 
prehended the information he received from the Arabian pilots. 

1466. De Guignes, speaking of the princes of the family of Saladin who reigned 
at Aden from the year 1180, says ; “ Apres la mort de ce prince, qui a dfi arriver 
“ vers Fan 637 de I’Hegire, de J. C. i239, un Turkoman, appell6 Noureddin 

Omar qui s’etoit erapare de ce pays, envoya demander au khalif Mostanser 
“ une patente et I’investiture en qualite de suUhan de I’Yemen, ce qui Ini hit 
“ accorde.” “ Cette famille a possed6 I’Yemen jusqu’apr^s Tan 8(K) de I’H^gire, 
“ de J. C. 1397.” Tab. Chronol. liv. vii, p. 426. Consequently it was one 
of these sultans or soldans who reigned at the period of which our author treats. 

1467. Independently of the general hatred borne by orthodox Mahometans 
against Christians, the antipathy was heightened in this instance, amongst the peo- 
ple of Yemen, by the circumstance of the country having been governed for sixty 
years by the family of Saladin, the celebrated hero of the crusades, who had long 
struggled for his existence against a romantic confederacy of Christian states. 


1468. We 
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1468. We have iwany descriptions of the city of Aden^ the earliest of which is BOOK III. 
that of Sherff Edrisi : Est autem Aden nrbs parva he says Celebris 
tamen^ quia est portiis ntriusque niaris^ et ex ipsa solvuntor iiavigia Sindaej 


Indae, et Sinarum, et ad ipsam deferuntur vasa Sinica . • • Haec civitas est em- 
poretica.’’ Geographia Nubiensisj p. 25. By Abulfeda it is spoken of in less 
favourable terms ; Adan^^ he says appellator Adan Abian ; sita super litus 
maris : urbs exonerationis et velificationis navium AUHend (Iiidise), urbsque 
mercatorum^ sicca et squalida.” Descr. penins. Arabum, p. 41. It would seem 
from the account given of it by Barbosa^ who wrote soon after the period when 
the Indian and African seas began to be frequented by his countrymen, that its 
importance had increased since the days of the Arabian geographers. Passate 
queste terre,’^ sa}s the Portuguese traveller, arrivasi alia citta di A dera, che 
h di Mori, e ha re da per se, et e molto bella citta, con molto belle e gran 
case : et e di molto traffico, et h molto ben murata di buone muraglie airusao- 
zja di qua.” Vi vengono molte navi grande e piccole da diverse parti, cioe 
dal Zidem (Judda) . . . Anchora arrivano quivi molte nave de Zeila e Barbora . . 
fitf e vi vengono le navi della citta d’Ormuz a trafficare, e simiimente di Cambaia 
. Et anchora a questo porto d’Adem vengono molte navi di Chaul, e Dabul, 
e Baticala, e del paese di Calicut ... Vengonovi anche le navi di Bengala, e 
Sumatra, e Malacha.” Fol. 291-2. He then proceeds to mention an attack 
made upon the place by the Portuguese (under Affonso d’Alboquerque) who, 
after burning the shipping in the harbour^ were repulsed with great loss in their 
attempt to scale the walls of the city* 


Cli\P.XL. 

Notes. 


1469. A correct account is here given of the progress of what we term the over- 
land trade from India. The merchandise collected at the port of Aden^ just 
without the Red sea, (as, in modern times, at Mokka^ just within it) was from 
thence transported in vessels of an easy draft of water (on account of the nume- 
rous shoals) to Koseir^ a place on the western coast of that sea, to the northward 
of the ancient station of Berenice. Here it was laden on the backs of camels, 
and in that manner conveyed across the desert to Kds^ and latterly to Keni^, on 
the Nile, within the territory of Egypt, where it was put into boats correctly 
called jerms^ in order to its being carried down the stream of the river to Cairo, 
and thence, by means of the khalij or grand canal, to Alexandria, the emporium 
of eastern commodities for supplying the markets of Europe. 

1470. The exportation of horses from Arabia and the gulf of Persia, to India, 
and particularly the southern provinces, has been already spoken of, in Notes 
1279 and 1280* See also Note 1473. 


1471. The 
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BOOK III. 1471. The date of 1200 assigned to this event must be erroneous. Acre or 
Akka was taken from the Franks by Saladin, in the year 1187, and as the govern- 
ment of Yemen, in which Aden is situated, was at the time held by his brother, 
be might naturally derive assistance from that quarter. The place was retaken 
by the Christians in 1191, and again wrested from them in 1291. It is evident, 
however, from the expression of prima volta" in Ramusio’s text, that our 
author, who returned to Venice in 1295, must refer to the capture of 1187, as 
the latter siege was too recent and of too great notoriety to admit of any uncer- 
tainty with regard to the date. It is not unlikely that a blank may have been 
left for the year of the former event (no longer a subject of common recollection), 
which was afterwards filled up by conjecture with a round number. Saladin or 
Salah-eddin is improperly termed the Sultan of Babylon. His capital was Kdhirah 
or Cairo. See Notes 38 and 1104; and in the latter, substitute Caiiofor 
Baghdad, 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Of the city of Escier, 

CHAP. XLI. The ruler of this city is a Mahometan, who governs it with exem- 
plary justice, under the superior authority of the sultan of Aden. Its 
distance from thence is about forty miles to the south-east 
Subordinate to it there are many towns and castles. Its poit is good, 
and it is visited by many trading ships from India, which carry back a 
number of excellent horses, highly esteemed in that country, and sold 
there at considerable prices. 

This district produces a large quantity of white frankincense of the 
first quality, which distils, drop by drop, from a certain small tree 
that resembles the fir. The people occasionally tap the tree or pare 
away the bark, and from the incision the frankincense gradually exsudes, 
which afterwards becomes hard.^'*^^ Even when an incision is not made, 
an exsudation is perceived to take place, in consequence of the excessive 
heat of the climate. There are also many palm trees, which produce 
good dates in abundance. No grain excepting riee and millet is culti- 
vated 
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vated in this country, and it becomes necessary to obtain supplies from 
other parts.^'*^® There is no wine made from grapes, but they prepare a 
liquor from rice, sugar and dates, that is a delicious beverage.^^^^ 
They have a small breed of sheep, the ears of which are not situated 
like those in others of the species ; two small horns growing in the 
place of them, and lower down, towards the nose, there are two ori- 
fices that serve the purpose of ears.^^^® 

These people are great fishermen, and catch the tunny in such num- 
bers, that two maybe purchased for a Venetian groat. They dry them 
in the sun and as, by reason of the extreme heat, the country is in 
a manner burnt up, and no sort of vegetable is to be seen, they accus- 
tom their cattle, cows, sheep, camels, and horses, to feed upon dried 
fish, which being regularly served to them, they eat without any signs 
of dislike.^^®® The fish used for this purpose are of a small kind, which 
they take in vast quantities during the months of March, April, and 
May, and when dried, they lay up in their houses for the food of their 
cattle. These will also feed upon the fresh fish, but are more accustom- 
ed to eat them in the dried state. In consequence also of the scarcity 
of grain, the natives make a kind of biscuit of the substance of the 
larger fish, in the following manner : they chop it into very small par- 
ticles, and moisten the preparation with a liquor rendered thick and 
adhesive by a mixture of flour, which gives to the whole the consistence 
of paste. This they form into a kind of bread, which they dry and, 
harden by exposure to a burning sun. A stock of this biscuit is laid up 
to serve them for the year’s consumption.^^®^ The frankincense before 
mentioned is so cheap in the country as to be purchased by the gover- 
nor at the rate of ten besants (gold ducats) the quintal, who sells it 
again to the merchants at forty besants. This he does under the direc- 
tion of the soldan of Aden,^^®^ who monopolises all that is produced in 
the district at the above price, and derives a large profit from the re-sale. 
Nothing ftjrther presenting itself at this place, we shall now speak of the 
city of Dulfar, 
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BOOK IIL 

CHAP. XLI. 

Notes 


NOTES. 

14:72« Altliougli with respect to the bearings of this place from Aden, we must 
necessarily read north-east for south-eastj and the distance is considerably more 
than forty miles, there is little room for doubt that Esder must be the ScMhhr 
of Niebtihr, (or Sheher in our orthography), the ScihuT of D’Anville, and the Seef' 
of Ovington’s voyage. If pronounced with the Arabic article, Ahsheher^ or, more 
correctly, As-sheher^ it would approach still more nearly to the Italian pronun- 
ciation of Escier, A place next to this, (says Ovington, who had been speaking 
of CmstYiy the KescMn of Niebuhr) much moi e noted for the civil deportment 
of the natives, and for the convenience of a port, for a greater concourse of 
people, and for trafBck, is Seer, which is much frequented by ships from several 
ports, viz. Muscatt, Gombron, Suratt, and Gella, and some other places on 
the Abbasseen shore, from whence they bring butter, myrrh, and slaves ; and 
those from Muscatt and Suratt ti^ansport with them olibanum, aloes, and what 
the port affords.” Voyage to Suratt, &c. p. 456. Mention is made of it by the 
Arabian travellers of the ninth century, in whose Relations it is said : “ Dans 
cette mer qui estcomme k la droite des Indes en partant de Homan (Oman) on 
trouve le pais cje Sihar^ oil croist Fencens.” P. 115. 

1473. Barbosa may be presumed to speak of this place and its trade in horses, 
where he says : Nella medesima costa k un altra terra e porto di mare, detta 

Pecher, che k del regno di Fartas; et k molto grande, e quivi k un mol to gran 
traffico di mercantie, che li Mori di Cambaia, e di Chaul, e Dabol, Batticola, 
e di terre di Malabari portano con le lor navi.” Le quali vendono quivi alii 
mercatanti della terra, che le portano di li in Adem, e per tutta quell’ Arabia ; 
i danari gli investono poi costoro in cavalli per ITndia, li quali son molto 
grandi e molto buoni, et ogn’uno d’essi vale in India cinquecento d seicento 
ducati.” Fol. 29§. Hamilton mentions that the horses are purchased on the 
spot at the price of fifty or sixty pounds sterling. 

1474 . Schahhry ville oil il y a un port d’ou Ton exporte encore quelque peu 
d^encens (oUbdn)J^ Description de I’Arabie, p. 244. The product of the 
country ” says Hamilton is myrrh and olibanum or frankincense, which they 
barter for coarse calicoes from India • but they have no great commerce with 
strangers.” Vol. i, p. 65. The native trade of that part of the world had much 

declined in his days, from what it was at the period when Barbosa Wrote, soon 
after the Portuguese discovery. Les choses out change,” Niebuhr observes 5 
FYemen et PHadramaut ne sont plus Pentrepdt des marchandises qui sortent 
de PEgypte et des Indes.” Descript. de FArabie, p. 246. Anciennement ” 

says 
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n • Tilace “ r Arable n’etoit pas moms BOOK III. 

^ays the same mtelhgent I’encens que les pays septen- XL!. 

“ celfebre par son encens q p > , du cnl de cette province .. 

« trionaux tiroient de I’Arabie sud.est d’ Arable, dans les environs 

.. Actudlemertonnaoalt.v.q-iesat lacote a Ar ^ 

» ieKeschtTi, Dafdrf Meihat, Uast 'yj oar les Arabes; incense on 

- resp^ce senle d’encens 

« franhincense par les Anglois , e P Sumatra, Siam, 

« tivent beanconp 4’“*'“ appellenl 6«Mr-j«na '« 1“ 

« Java, &c. et parmi celles-la *J I, VolihAn. On en exporte en 

les Anglois norament Imtoin, est Arable et de Perse, et la moindre 

« grande quantity en T-quie par ..t es’tlmde mellleure 

« des trois esp^ces de ^ annellation of « Incenso bianco” appears 

« que lW«6flW d’ Arable. ’ P. 1-6. t J properly signifying “ milk;” 

wen fr..n d.. Arabic nnn.e of 1 W 1-P; ^ ® 

and by this it is distinguished from the benzoin, 

colour. 

« OUb.nn„. 

» Constat hffic gummi-resina ex grams g utraque, un- 

« vel rufa, pellucida, fragihs, ^ ’in il-yptum transfertur.” Hasselquist, 

« deGieddam et inde per Mare Rubrum, m ili^yp 

Resa, p- 452. One whose eyes 

“ Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

“ Drop tears as fast as the Arabian 

» Their medicinal gum,”- SAoitsp. OtheUo. 

U76. This will be found to 

thongh Went may be nn^d in „a„ eontrde. Wlonnene^ 

Hiebubr “ consiBte en pUines, on , ® babitam ne maminent ni de 

netddeerte.. AW ni deffivee, ni d-.utre.ftnite 

; =■» ™ * 

u^^. The mode of obtaining a 

“plat gtS of -1 Note m A epMti...no dinUlled ta. 

them. 
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BOOK IIL 1478. The varieties of the sheep Lind are Dumerousj aad some of them Bill 
be perceivedj in oof books of zoology^ to differ froai others by extraordinary pe- 
. XLL This small breeds however, with diminutive horns, and without 

exterior ears, does not appear amongst them. The following words from the 
Latin version do not mark the singularity so strongly as the Italian text : Ver- 
voces qui in hac regione mveniuntur sunt statura parvi, auribus omnino caren* 
tes| sed loco eorum cornua parva habent.” 

1479. This part of the coast of Aiabia not having been visited by Niebuhr, our 
information i especting it is not so direct or cii cumstantial as it would otherwise 
have been ; but the practice of drying fish in the sun (by no means an uncommon 
one), although unnoticed by him under the head of Nourriture des Arabes, 
is sufficiently proved from other authouties. II n’y a point au monde, comme 

je croi,” says Chardin, de iner si poissonneuse que le golphe de Perse.” On 
apporte sur les c6tes de ce golphe d’un poisson dont la chair est rouge, et qui 
p^zedeuxa trois cens livres, qu’on prend sur la cote d’Arabie, etqu’onsale 
comme le boeuf. On ne le sauroit garder long-terns, parce que le sel de ce 
lieu-la est corrosif, et rouge fort. C’est qui fait qu’on seiche seulement au 
soleil, ou a la fumee, le poisson qu’on veut garder : et qu’on ne le sale pas.” 
Tom. ii, p. 33, 

1480. La mer” says Niebuhr, speaking of the coast of Oman est si pois- 
sonneuse que non seulement Ton nournt de poisson les vaches, les anes, et 
d’autres animaux ; mais qu’on s’en sert m6me pour engraisser les champs.” 

P. 255. In Vincent’s excellent translation of Arrian’s Voyage of Nearchus, we 
find the following passages respecting the Ichthyophagi or Fish-eaters, who 
inhabit the coast between the Indus and the Gulf of Persia, where the physical 
circumstances bear a strong resemblance to those between that gulf and the Red 
sea. The inhabitants, however, were hospitable ; they brought down tish and 
sheep; but the very mutton was fishy, like the flesh of sea-fowl, and the sheep 
were fed upon fish : for grass there was none in the country.” P. 40. Their 
a very cattle likewise are fed with dried fish, for they have neither grass nor 
« pasture.” P. 46. 

148L The small (fish) and those of the softer kind they eat raw, as they 
take them out of the water. The large and hard they dry in the sun, and, 
when dry, reduce them to powder like meal, which they knead up into loaves, 
or mix up in a liquid form like frumenty.” P. 46. The thunny fish is 
repeatedly mentioned. 


1482. The 
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1482, The importance of Aden with re«;pect to the neighbouring countries has 
changed considerably, at different periods. In our author’s time, and afterwards 
under the Turkish government, its influence extended to Skeher^ Ke^cMnj and 
other places on the southern coast of Yemen and that ot Hadraraaut. In the 
seventeenth century Aden fias subordinate to the Itndni ot Yemen or ot Mokha, 
In later times it has been independent and insignificant. Les habitans ” says 
Niebuhr se choisirent un ScAerA, et ren^ojerent le Dola (gouverneur) et ses 
sol dais.’’ P. 221. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

Of the city of Dulfar. 

DxTLFAn is a large and respectable city or town, at the distance of 
twenty miles from Escier, m a south-easterly direction.^®^ Its inhabi- 
tants are Mahometans, and its ruler also is a subject of the soldan of 
Aden This place lies near the sea, and has a good port, frequented 
by many ships. Numbers of Arabian horses are collected here from 
the inland country, which the merchants buy up and carry to India, 
where they gam considerably by disposing of them. Frankincense is 
likewise produced here and purchased by the merchants.^'^®® JDi^ar has 
other towns and castles under its jurisdiction. We shall now speak of 
the gulf of Kalayati. 


NOTES. 

1483. The Dulfar of our text is the Do/dr of Niebuhr and of our charts. Its 
direction frotn the last mentioned place, conformably to that of the coast in 
general, is about north-east, and its distance consideiably greater than what is 
here stated. “ Upon this coast of Arabia ” says Ovington “ are variety of pla^s 
« for traffick, the first of which that I shall here take notice of is Do/ar, which 
« is situated towards the eastern part of this sea.” Voyage, p. 452 

1484. This town has in like manner shaken off the yoke of successive masters. 

“ Dafdr,” says the former writer, « a son ScAccA imtependant.” P. 248. “ The 
■’ « king 
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BOO_K^m. king of this place” Ovington adds « engages now and then in skirmishes and 
CHAP.XLil. o{ Seer (Escier 


Notes. 


“ Sheher) and Casseen (KescMn J.” P. 452. 


OF 


1485. Dgar, Tille connue et port de mer, d’ou Ton exporte le meilleur 
^ encens {ohban ou MdnV P- 248. « The country of ” says Ovington 

produces only some olibanum, &c.’' P.453. With respect to the export of 
horses, see Notes 1279 and 1473. P 


CHAf. xun. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Of the (ity of Kalayati. 

Kjj^rjTiis a large town situated near a gulf which has the name of 
^^tu, distant from Bufar about fifty miles towards the south-east^^es 

J I the law of Mahomet,i487 ^nd are subjects 

to the MeM of Ormus,H88 attacked and hard pressed by 

another power, has recourse to the protection afforded by this city 
which IS so strong in itself, and so advantageously situated, that it has 
never yet been taken by an enemy.i489 xhe country around it not 
yie ding any kind of gram, it is imported from other districts. Its 
harbour IS good, and many trading ships arrive there from India, which 
sell their piece goods and spiceries to great advantage, the demand 
being considerable for the supply of towns and castles lying at a distance 

rom the coast. These likewise carry away freights of horses, which 

they sell aidvantageously in India, 

The fortress is so situated at the entrance of the gulf ot Kalaiu, that 
no vessel ran come m or depart without its permission. Occasionally it 
happens that the Mehk of this city, who is under certain engagemeL 
with, and IS tnbu^ to the king of Kerm^in, throws off his allegiance 

Upon h.s refusing to pay the demand, and an army being sent to com- 
pel Inm, he departs from Ormus, and makes his stand at 

where 
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■where he has it in his power to prevent any ship from entering or sailing. BOOK III. 
By this obstruction of the trade the king of Kermain is deprived of his cHApTxLni. 
duties, and being thereby much injured in his revenue, is constrained 
to accommodate the dispute with the Melik. The strong castle at this 
place constitutes, as it were, the key, not only of the gulf, but also of 
the sea itself, as from thence the ships that pass can at all times be dis- 
covered.^^®^ The inhabitants in general of this country subsist upon 
daces and upon fish, either fresh or salted, having constantly a large 
supply of both jjjjt persons of rank, and those who can afford it, 
obtain corn for their use from other parts. Upon leaving Kahyati and 
proceeding three hundred miles towards the north-east, you reach the 
island of Ormus. 


NOTES. 

1486. Kalayati is obviously Kalhdt on the coast of Omdn, not far to the south- 
ward of Maskat or Muscat. In D’Anviile’s map the name is written “ Kalhdt ou 
“ Kalajaie.” Niebuhr {p. 257) speaks of it as one of the most ancient towns on 
that coast. The distance and bearings in the text are, as too often happens, 
quite incorrect. 

1487. It is almost superfluous to say, with Niebuhr: ‘‘ Les habitans de cetfe 
“ province sont des Mahometans. L’alcoran est par consequent leur code, ou 
“ leur livre de religion et de loix.” Voyage, t. ii, p. 66. Ovington also speaks of 
the people in this part of Arabia as affecting to be “ the only true professors of 
“ the Mussulman law, and genuine followers of the Prophet.” Voyage, p. 428. 

1488. The title of melik properly signifies “ king,” but is often applied 
to tributary princes and governors of provinces. The sultan or melik of Onntli: 
(noticed in B. i, ch. xv, and Notes 210 and 211) acknowledged himself to be tribu- 
tary to, although he was often at war with, the king of Kirman. “ Texeira ” 
says De Guignes “ a rapportd une liste de ces princes ; nous ne la croyons pas 

des plus exactes.” Tab. Cbronol. p. 345. 

1489. The name of JKalluA, by Niebuhr written in the Arabic character, , 
has so near an aflSinity to cudi kaJdt a casUe or fortress, especially on the top of 
a rods, that we may consider this place as having derived its appellation from the 
cirenrastaDce, and to havb hien called (like many others in different parts) the 

castle. 
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Notes. 


BOOT m, « ““‘loned b;- De B.rr.s (Dec. i, liv. riii, fol. m-9) 

nuAn of Calayate. ^ 

(an advantage that 

ICalkat Itself is not supposed to possess), we may conjecture that the description 
was meant to include the celebrated port of Muskat, in its neighbourhood, and 
probably at that time under its dependence; which, being situated at the bottom 
of a baj or cove, our author terms the gulf of Kalatu. - 3IasIM ” say s Niebuhr 
„ Sn 7 . P considerable de VOman et la plus connue aux Europeens. 

Ella est situee . au bout meridional d’un golfe . . . horde de rochers escarped. 
« ans l^enceinte desquels les plus grands vaisseaux sont a Fabri de tons les 

«« -1 villequ’^niCT nomine Mosca. 

« A. A I nnjourd’hui, Fentrepot des marchandises qui viennent 

d Arable, de Perse et des Indes.” Description, &c. p. 256. 

M91. By this must be understood that its prominent situation, afFordino- shelter 
o vesse s equipped for cruizing, and enabling its garrison to discern those which 
approached the coast, whilst it was itself secure from attack, gave the prince who 
possessed It the command of those seas, as well as of the great commercial port 
m Its vicmity. That it is usual for ships to make this Joint is evident from 
Niebuhrs journal of his voyage from Bombay to in which he says • «A 

ce dernier jour (22 Decembre 1764) nous aper^umes un cap ou 

promontoire, sur la c6te d'Oman, une province d’Arabie.” « Le 28^Jous 
etions encore pres du promontoire de KalMt.^’ Voyage, t ii p 65 
The kind of petty warfare spoken of in the text has always Subsisted and still 
subsists, in this quarter. It is particularly described by Niebuhr (as well as by 
De Barros), and the circumstances which relate to the restraint on commerce wiU 
^ found to bear a striking analogy to what our author mentions of its influence on 

« Niebuhr’s account 

« g?iTe^”oufrl''nombr ” d’ vaisseaux de 

« fxceoS XLr? 1 * ? ' Sultan ben Munched qui, 

« charges, et les dr ^rd^nfr L^Tde 

Qt.it ■* j. a>r . laisoient seuls un revenu considera- 
ble. Sultan hen Murscked ne pouvant na <5 r ‘-onsiaera- 

« ennemi ri^snlnt e.: i i reduire son 

ennemi, r^solut de faire de la petite ville de Mattrahh, une ville commerrante 

etderuiner par-la le commerce deilfa^to.” Description de FA rabie, p. 259 . ’ 

y ; P- H. The staple commodity of the country ” 

says 
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says Ovington “ is dates, of which there are whole orchards for some miles toge- 
“ ther.” The dates are so plentiful, so pleasant and admired, that they mix 
them with all their other food, and eat them instead of bread, through all these 
parts of Arabia, both with their fish and jdesh.” Voyage to Surat, p. 423-i27. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Of Ormus. 

Upon the island of Ormus there is a handsome and large city, built 
close to the sea.^^^^ It is governed by a MeliJc^ which is a title equiva- 
lent to that of Lord of the Marches, with us, and he has many towns 
and castles under his authority.^'*®'* The inhabitants are Saracens, all 
of them professing the faith of Mahomet. The heat that reigns here is 
extreme, but in every house they are provided with ventilators, by 
means of which they introduce air to the different floors and into every 
apartment, at pleasure. Without this resource it would be impossible 
to live in the place. We shall not now say more of this city, as in 
a former Book, we have given an account of (it, together with) Kisi 
and Kermain?-^^^ 

Having thus treated sufficiently at length of those provinces and cities 
of the Greater India, which are situated near the sea-coast, as well as 
of some of the countries of Ethiopia, termed the Middlelndia,^'*®^ I 
shall now, before I bring the work to a conclusion, step back, in order to 
notice some regions lying towards the north, which I omitted to speak 
of in the preceding Books.^^®® 

It should be known, therefore, that in the northern parts of the world 
there dwell many Tartars, under a chief of the name of Kaidu, who is 
of the race of Jengiz-khan, and nearly related to Kubldi, the Grand 
khanM^ He is not the subject of any other prince.^^ The people ob- 
serve the usages and manners of their ancestors, and are regarded as 
genuine Tartars.^®®^ Their king and his armies do not shut themsel'^es 
up in castles or strong places, nor even in towns, but at all times remain 
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BOOK III. in the open plains, the vallies, or the woods, with which this region 

cn ^iTxLrv. abounds. They have no corn of any kind, but subsist upon flesh and milk, 
and live amongst each other in perfect harmony j their king, to whom they 
all pay implicit obedience, having no object dearer to him than that of 
preserving peace and union amongst his subjects, which is the essential 
duty of a sovereign.^®®^ They possess vast herds of horses, cows, sheep, 
and other domestic animals.^®®® In these northern districts are found 
bears of a white colour and of prodigious size, being for the most part 
about twenty spans in length.^®®^ There are foxes also whose furs are 
entirely black,^®®® wild asses in great numbers, and certain small ani- 
mals named rondes, which have most delicate furs, and by our people 
are called Zibelines or sables.^®®® Besides these there are various small 
beasts pf the marten or weasel kind, and those which bear the name 
of Pharaoh’s mice. The swarms of the latter are incredible, but the 
Tartars employ such ingenious contrivances for catching them, that none 
can escape their hands.^®®’' 

In order to reach the country inhabited by these people, it is neces- 
sary to perform a journey of fourteen days across a wide plain, entirely 
uUinhabited and desert j a state that is occasioned by innumerable col- 
lections of water and springs, that render it an entire marsh.^®®® This, 
in consequence of the long duration of the cold season, is frozen over, 
excepting for a few months of the year, when the sun dissolves the ice, 
and turns the soil to mud, over which it is more difficult and fatiguing 
to travel, than when the whole is frozen. For the purpose, however, of 
enabling the merchants to frequent their country, and purchase their 
furs, in which all their trade consists, these people have exerted them- 
selves to render the marshy desert passable for travellers, by erecting at 
the end of each day’s stage a wooden house, raised some height above 
the ground, where persons are stationed, whose business it is to receive 
and accommodate the merchants, and on the following day to conduct 
them to the next station of this kind 5 and thus they proceed from stage 
to stage, until they have effected the passage of the desert.^®®® In order 
to travel over the frozen surface of the ground, they construct a sort of 
vehicle not unlike that made use of by the natives of the steep and al- 
most, inaccessible mountains in the vicinity of our own country, and 

which 
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which is termed a tragula or sledge. It is without wheels, is flat at BOOK III. 
bottom, but rises with a semicircular curve in front j by which con- cHAiniLiv\ 
struction it is fitted for running easily upon the ice.^^^® For drawing 
these small carriages they keep in readiness certain animals resembling 
dogs, and which may be called such, although they approach to tiie size 
of asses. They are very strong and inured to the draught. Six of 
them, in couples, are harnessed to each carriage, which contains only 
the driver who manages the dogs, and one merchant, with his package 
of goods.^®i2 When the day’s journey has been performed, he quits it, 
together with that set of dogs, and thus changing both, from day to day, 
he at length accomplishes his journey across the desert,^®^^ and after- 
wards carries with him (in his return) the furs that find their way, for 
sale, to our part of the world. 


NOTES. 

1493. The city of Orttitrz having been already described in Book i, ch. xv, 
what is here said of it is little more than a repetition ; but although this may be 
regarded as exposing a want of method or a confusion in the plan of the work, 
it is on the other hand a proof of its genuineness, and even of its consistency ; for it 
may be perceived that this distinguished city, at which our author seems to have 
made some stay, constitutes a sort of resting-place in his description, from whence 
he had proceeded to trace the several inland countries and principal towns, inter- 
mediate between the shores of the Persian gulf and the empire of China, and to 
which, in a circuit through the Chinese, Indian, Ethiopic, and Arabian seas, he 
finally conducts his readers. In this view of the subject, the circumstance of his 
adding a few particulars to his former account of Ormuz, or even his repeating 
some that were already noticed, will not be thought extraordinary, nor very 
objectionable, but, on the contrary, will serve to shew that more attention was 
paid to the conveyance of the information he had accumulated, than to the regu- 
larity of composition. See Note 208. 

1494. It is stated in Note 1488, that the title of metik, which originally implied 
a king, was often bestowed on p^sons who posseted only a delegated authority. 
It might therefore belong, ia some instances, as here explained, to powerful vas- 
sals who had the charge of fwotectingthe borders. By all the family of the great 
Saladm it seems to have faeert j^icnlarly affected. 


5B2 


1495. “ Comme 
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1495. Comme pendant le solstice d’Ete, le soleil est presqne perpendicn^ 
lairement an dessus de 1’ Arabic, il y fait eii general si cbaud en Juillet et en 
Aotit, que sans on cas de n&essite pressante, personne ne se met en route 
depuis les 11 heures do matin jasques a 3 heures de Fapres-midi. Les Arabes 
traYaillent rarement pendant ce temps-la; pour Tordmaire ils Femployent a 

«« dormir dans on souterrain ou le zent tient d'enhaut par un iuyau pour faire 
circuler Vair : ce que se pratique a Bagdad^ dans Fisle de Charedy^ et peut-etre 
en d’autres villes de ce pajs.” Descript, de FArabie, p. 6. Mr. Callander ’’ 
says Major Rennell described to me the ventilators used at Tatta in Sindi^ 
u which were pipes or tubes fixed in the walls, and open to somei^hat cooler air ; 

answering the same purpose as wind-sails in ships.” The notice of this pecu- 
liar mode of introducing fresh air to the lower apartments of the houses, will be 
deemed no common proof of our author^s fidelity of observation. 

1496. Respecting Kisi or Kzs^ an island of the Persian gulf, to which the 
commerce of Sirqf was transferred, see Note 136, and on the subject of the 
kingdom or province of Kermain or Kirmdn^ Notes 180 and 211. 

1497. It is proper to remark here, that neither in the Latin editions, in which 
the text appears to have been compressed and abbreviated, nor in the early Italian, 
which are mere epitomes, do we find any mention of places on the Arabian coast, 
to the eastward of Aden^ where the description of what our author has termed 
Middle India, is made to terminate ; and it is in the edition of Ramusio alone 
that we meet with the names of Escier^ Dulfar^ Kalayati^ and the second notice 
of Ormuz. 

1498. To persons who have been used to composition, or to consider the 
operation of the mind in any literary performance, it will be evident that this 
necessity for gleaning what had been accidentally neglected in its proper place, 
and subsequently adding it to the stock, does not belong to the character of a 
factitious work. In such, the degree of art which suggested, and was requisite 
to accomplish the undertaking, would enable the compiler to avoid so defective an 
arrangement, and whatever might be the ignorance of the subject or the contra- 
dictions displayed, the piece would have the appearance at least of regularity in 
its commencement and conclusion. In the case before us it is plain that this 
arrear of matter respecting the northern Tartars, of whom so much had already 
been related, must have arisen from the number and probably the undigested state 
of our author’s original notes, from which, with the aid of his memory, the book 
was composed, under circumstances of peculiar disadvantage. When the multi- 
farious information they contained had been distributed under the several heads, 
and formed into chapters, it was found that some memorandums, on a favourite 

topic, 
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topic, had still been overlooked, and that they might not be lost, it was thought BOOK ni. 
expedient to subjoin them as a kind of postscript to the work. chap. XLIV. 

1499. In the first chapter of Book ii, we were furnished with a detailed account 
of the formidable rebellion which Nayan, in concert with Kmdtt, another 
powerful Tartar prince, raised against Kublai, their kinsman as well as t eir 
paramount Lord ; and of its suppression by the defeat of the combined princes 
and the death of the former. To that chapter, together with rsotes 19o and 
504, the reader is referred. It appear^, however, from the Chinese historians, 
that Kaidu (bv them named Haitu, consistent!} with the usual change of li era 
sounds) was not driven to submission by this failure, but continue iii a s a e 
of hostilit>, more or less active, during the remainder of Kublai ^ 

part of that of his grandson and successor Thnur-kaan, when his (Katdu s) army 
Ling entirelv routed on the banks of the Irtish, he relinquished the straggle and 
died soon after of vexation and despair. The circumstances are thus related in 
L’Hibt. g6n. des Huns: “La revolte, cependant, n’etoit pas encore appaisee 
« (1289); apres le depart de Timour, Caidou fit soulever les hordes qui sent au 
» Lrdetau nord-ouest de Caracorom.” Litre xvi, p. 183 “ La T-tane tou- 

« jours exposee aux incursions de Caidou, attira dans e meme ems ( - O 
« I’attention de ce prince (Timour-kban). . .Tchohangour obligea les rebelles de 
« se retirer plus avant dans le nord (1298), et I’ann^e suivante .1 remporta une 
« "a Le V uLire aupr^s de la riviere Irtisch.” P. 191. “ PendaiR tout e regne 

« de ce prince il n’y eut presque d’autre guerre que celle de l artarie, oik le prmce 
“ Caidou disputoit depuis trente ans I’empire qu’il pretendoit que Kublai avoi 
“ usurpe. Timour etoit oblige d’avoir toujours dans ce pays de nombreuses 
“ armies. Son neveu Caichan. . .livra plusieur.s sanglans combats aux rebelles 
“ Ltre Caracorom et la riviere de Tamir (1301). Caidou, apr^s avoir perdu toute 

“ son armee, mourut de chagrin, et Tou^ma (son frere) blesse dangercnsement, 

“ prit le parti de se soumettre, et mit fin par-lii a cette longue guerre ^ P. 194. 

See also TOist. gen. de la Chine, where it is, in like manner, said, Let echec 
r. L » .e.=ible i dan. les a.o„tognes ,1 en 

“ mourut de chagrin.” T. ix, p. 469-479. 

1500 When our author leR the court of Peking, about tbe year 1291, Kaidu, 

however nominally tbe vassal of Kublai, was actually independent, and notw.th- 
Lnding some checks, was still a powerful prince. It would s^m hat from the 
oeriod L the latter’s effecting the entire conquest of China, and instead of 
^ > ns -1 orovince placing himself on the throne, and identifying himself with 

Sne of Lnarchs, the other princes of the family o( JengiMan comiAm^d 
Wmas having virtually abandoned the Mungal-Tartar empire, founded by them 
common ancestor, and assumed, or attempted to assume, as «>vere.gnt.es, toe 
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BOOK III. vast cioiBinioBs wiixli tliej Iield only as fiefs. Such will appear to have been the 

' ~ state of iMaE'siE Persia, and in Western as well as in Northern Tartary. 

€H«\P.XLIV. ^ ^ 

1501. By this description it is meant to contrast the northern Tartars, whose 
iBanners had cortiiiiied unchanged, with those of the same race, who, under 
different princes of the house of Jengiz-khan^ having conquered Khorasmia, 
Persia, and China, had intermixed with the polished natives of those countries, 
and lost the genuineness of their own character. 

1502. This remarkable sentence, which describes in few but expressh e terms, 
the fii'bt duty of a good king, and at the same time applies the character to one 
who was in a state of constant hostility to the emperor of China, is highly to the 
credit of our author’s moral feeling and liberalitj of sentiment ; but which, indeed, 
we may observe to pervade the whole of his work. 

1503. The wandering and pastoral habits of the Tartar tribes are generally 
known, and have already been adverted to in the Notes to the forty-sixth and 
following chapters of Book i. 

1504f. The polar or great white bear, nrsusalbus^ Lin., differs greatly” says 
the History of Quadrupeds from the common bear, in the length of the head and 
neck, and grows to above twice the size. Some of them are thirteen feet long.” 
The Italian dictionaries leave us in an uncertainty with regard to the measure 
expressed by the word some of them rendering it by the French em* 

pm ” a span, and others, by a foot. According to the former acceptation, 

which is more consistent with propriety, and reckoning the span of a middle-sized 
man at eight inches, the two measurements would coincide within a trifle, twenty 
spans being equal to thirteen feet and four inches. 

1505. “ The black fox ” says the same work is most valuable for its fur, which 
is esteemed in Russia superior to that of the finest sable. A single skin will sell 
for four hundred rubles.” Their fur” says Bell is reckoned the most 
beautiful of any kind ; it is even preferred to the sable, with respect to lightness 
and warraness.” Vol. i, p. 222. 

1506. The sable, mmf^la zihellma^ Lin. so highly esteemed for its skin, is a 
native of the snowy regions of the north ; it is found chiefly in Siberia. . .The 
darkest furs are the most valuable. A single skin, though not above four inches 
broad, is sometimes valued as high as fifteen pounds. The sable differs from 
all other furs in this, that the hair turns with equal ease to either side.” Hist. 

of Qua|3rupeds. The name of rondes^ tupposed to be a Mungal word, had 

already 
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already occurred in B. eliap. but not there explained to mean the BOOK. Ill* 
sable. See Note 659- CHAP. XLIV« 

Notes. 

1507. ft will be seen in Note 3S% that what is said in the text regarding the 
animals termed sorzi di Farmn^ answers best to Bell’s description of the marmotj 
mas marmoia of Lin. or iael*pi of the Chinese, as described by Du Halde. The 

mariBot ’’ says the Hist, of Quadrupeds has been placed by naturalists in the* 
same class with the hare and the rat; and on examining its part*^. find a 
partial agreement with both those animals.” The raarniot inhabits the 
highest regions of the Alps; and is likewise found in Poland, Ukraine, and 
Chinese Tartar).” Niebuhr, it is true, identifier them with the jerboa or mus 
jamlatiis of Lin. where he says : On trouve le jarbod on ml de Pharmn^ en 
Eg}pte, dans le Ntdyed^ aux deux c6tes du golfe persique, dans le desert 
“ eiitre Basra et Haleb et en d’autres lieux.” Descript, de FArabie, p. 147. It 
is evident, however, that the Tartarian animal, in the account of which both Du 
Halde and Bell entirely agree with our author, is not the jerboa^ so particularly 
described and well figured by Bruce (Appendix, p. 121), who asserts it not to be 
gregarious. 

1508. It will be seen by inspection of the map, that a number of great rivers 
which discharge themselves towards the north and the east, have their sources in 
the high plains between the latitudes of 45° and 55°, the original haunts of these 
wandering hordes, and where, consequently, we may look for a country of 
waters, such as our text describes. Baraba (between the Irtish and the Oby) 

is really what its name signifies, an extensive matbhy plain. It is generally 
full of lakes and marshy grounds, overgrown with tall woods of aspin, alder, 
willows, and other aquatics.” Bell’s Travels, \ol. i, p. 205. 

1509. These halting places, however insignificant in respect to buildings or 
inhabitants, are such as in the language oS the Russians, whose empire embraces 
the country here described, would be termed ostrogs or villages, and the bouges 
answer to those which travellers to and from Kamchatka name balagm^ rather 
than to the isba or log-house. The balagans ” says Lesseps are elevated 

above the ground upon a number of posts, placed at equal distances, and about 
twelve or thirteen feet high. This rough sort of colonnade supports a platform 
* * .overspread with clay^ This platform serves as a floor to the whole building, 
which consits of a roof in the shape of a cone, covered with a kind of thatch or 
dried grass, placed upon long poles fastened together at the top. . » This is at 
once the first and last story ; for it forms the whole apartment or rather ebam- 
ber.” The isbm are built of wood ; that is to say, the walls are formed by 
placing long trees hori^ntally upon ene amrther, and filling up the interstices 

with 
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with clay. The roof stands like our thatched houses^ and is covered with 
coarse grass or rushesy and frequently with planks.” Travels in Kamtschatka 
(transL) vol. iy p. 25-29. 


1510. The body of the sledges ” says Captain King is about four feet and a 
half longy and a foot widcj made in the form of a crescent, of light tough 
wood, strongly bound together with wicker-work. . . It is supported by four 
legs, about two feet high, which rest on two long flat pieces of wood, five or 
six inches broad, extending a foot at each end beyond the body of the sledge. 
These are turned up before^ in the manner of a skate, and shod with the bone 
of some sea animal.” Cook’s third Voyage, Continuation, vol. iii, p. 202. 


1511. It is now well known that dogs are employed for the purposes of draught 
in the north-eastern parts of Tartary, although Purchas, in a note to this part of 
his translation or abridgement, shews that he doubted the fact, by saying: 

Perhaps these are a kind of deer.” In respect to their size, indeed, there 
appears to be some exaggeration ; although it is possible that in the course of five 
hundred years the breed may have degenerated. These dogs ” says Capt. King 
are, in shape, somewhat like the Pomeranian breed, but considerably larger.” 
P. 204. They make use of them ” says Lesseps when they travel, when they 
go to the forests to cut wood, and for the conveyance of their effects and 
provisions, as well as their persons. In short, these dogs conduct travellers 
from place to place, and horses could not in reality be more serviceable.” P. 116. 

1512. The sledges ” says the Captain are seldom used to carry more than 
one person at a time, who sits aside, resting his feet on the lower part of the 
sledge, and carrying his provisions and other necessaries, wrapped up in a 
bundle behind him. The dogs are usually five in number, yoked two and two, 
with a leader.” The accounts that were given us of the speed of these dogs, 
and of their extraordinary patience of hunger and fatigue, were scarcely 
credible, it they had not been supported by the best authority.” As we 
did not choose to trust to our own skill, we had each of us a man to drive and 
guide the sledge, which, from the state the roads were now in, proved a very 
laborious business ... as the thaw had advanced very considerably.” P. 203 — 

205. The number of dogs that it is necessary to harness” says Lesseps 
depends upon the load ; when it is little more than the weight of the person 
who mounts the sledge. . . the team consists of four or five dogs. . . The sledges 
for baggage are drawn by ten dogs. P. 118. 

1513. The change of dogs at the end of the stage is matter of course, hut in 
some instances the feilure of a relay is experienced. The distance from 

Apatchin” 
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Apatctia says Lesseps is sixty-four worsts, and having no change of dogs, BOOK III. 
a were obliged to stop, to give them time to resV* P. 159. I left Ouch- ^-UY 

koff early in the iBorning, and at noon had travelled forty-four wersts. . . The 
first village I came to was Krestoff. It was a little larger than the preceding 
ostrog. . . I only stayed to change my dogs.” P. 197. It should be observed 
that the sledge was his own property. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Of those countries which are termed the region of Darkness. 

<■ Beyond the most distant part of the territory of those Tartars from chap, xlv 
whence the skins that have been spoken of are procured, there is 
another region which extends to the utmost bounds of the north, and is 
called the region of Darkness, because during most part of the winter 
months the sun is invisible, and the atmosphere is obscured to the same 
degree as that in which we find it, just about the dawn of day, when 
we may be said to see and not to The men of this country are 

well made and tall, but of a very pallid complexion. They are not 
united under the government of a king or prince, and they live with- 
out any established laws or usages, in the manner of the brute crYtion. 

Their intellects also are dull, and they have an air of stupidity .^5^® 

The Tartars often proceed on plundering expeditions against these 
people, to rob them of their cattle and goods. For this purpose they 
avail themselves of those months in which the darkness prevails, in 
order that their approach may be unobserved ; but being unable to 
ascertain the direction in which they should return homeward, with 
their booty, they provide against the chance of going astray, by riding 
mares that have young foals at the time, which latter they suffer to ac- 
company the dams, as far as the confines of their own territory, but 
leave them, under proper care, at the commencement of the gloomy 
region. When their works of darkness have been accomplished, and 
they are desirous of revisiting the region of lights th^ lay the bridl^ 
on the necks of their mares, and suffer them freely to take their 

5 C own 
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book HI. own course. Guided by maternal instinct, they make their way 
CHA^LV. directly to the spot where they had quitted their foals ; and by 
these means the riders are enabled to regain, in safety, the places of 
their residence 

The inhabitants of this (polar) region take advantage of the summer- 
season, when they enjoy continual daylight, to catch vast multitudes of 
ermines, martens, arcolini,^®^^ foxes, and other animals of that kind, 
the furs of which are more delicate, and consequently more valuable, 
than those found in the districts inhabited by the Tartars, who, on that 
account, are induced to undertake the plundering expeditions that have 
been described.^®!® During the summer also, these people carry their 
furs to the neighbouring countries, where they dispose of them in 
a manner highly advantageous ; and according to what I have been 
told, some of them are transported even as far as to the country of 
Russia of which we shall proceed to speak, in this the concluding 
part of our work. 


NOTES. 

1514. This is a correct description of the phenomena observed about the arctic 
circle and polar regions, where, during the winter, or season when the sun is 
below the horizon during the whole of the earth’s diurnal revolution, the strength 
of the twilight prevents, notwithstanding, an entire darkness. 

1515. The people here mentioned appear to be the Tongusi, or their neighbours- 

the Samoyeds, on the one side, or, on the other, the YaMts, who inhabit the 
country near the river Lena. « The Tongus^ ” says Bell “ so called from the 
“ name of the river (Tonguska), who live along its banks, are the posterity of 
" the ancient inhabitants of Siberia, and differ in language, manners, and dress^ 
‘‘ and even in their persons and stature, from all the other tribes of these people 
« I have had occasion to see. They have no houses, where they remain for any 
“ time, but range through the woods or along rivers at pleasure.” “ The men 
“ are tall and able-bodied, brave, and very honest.” Vol. i, p. 225. ‘‘ It is to 

be observed, that, from this river northward to the frozen ocean, there are no 
“ inhabitants, except a few Tongusians on the banks of the great rivers ; the 
“ whole of this most extensive country being overgrown with dark impenetrable 
woods.” P, 2S1. Before I leave Elimsky,” says the same traveller, ‘‘ I shall 

“ give 
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« give a short account of some of the places adjacent; particularly those to the BOOK 111 
« north-east, towards the river Lena, and Yakutshy, according as I have been 
“ informed by travellers, on whose veracity I could entirely depend. The people 
« who travel in winter from hence to these places, generally do it in January or 
“ February. It is a very long and difficult journey ; and ^which none but 
Tongusians, or such hardy people, have abilities to perform. P- ~.31. 

“ Yakuty differ little from the Tongusians, either in their persons or way « li e. 

“ Their occupation, like that of the other natives, is fishing and hunting.” P. 210. 

1516. With this story our author may be thought to have been amused by his 
Tartar friends at the court of Peking, who were not unlikely to boast of the pre- 
datory exploits of their countrymen, nor to embellish their narrative with uncom- 
mon circumstances; but at the same time it will not be questioned, that mares 
separated from their foals (as well as the females of some other animals) would 
find the shortest way homeward, whether across an unfrequented plain, or throug 
*a cultivated and inclosed country. This faculty, which we term instinct, may 
perhaps be only the result of an acute perception or strong excercise of the senses 
of sight and smell, aided by a sort of memory, common to them wdh the human 
race, that I should denominate the memory of sense, as distinguished from the 

inemorv' of intellect* ,,, _ , j.,. 

Ai. objKlion ma, be raised to the probabiUt, of these tnUight expeditions. 

from » doubt whether horses could trarerse so cold a repon, where dogs uu 
rein-deer are the common beasts of draught; to which it 
there is a difference between the habitual emplnjment of certain catUe, 
being made to serve for occamonal, short irruptions ; but it happens not to 
SsTryto insist upon this distinction, as it appeam from the joomal of M 
horses land in the connfr, of die Vnlto. « ota ^mf o 
1 ^ 1 TnA^nendentlv of various other cattle, he had a stud oi 

W UZiind horsed in ver, good condition, fto^h he had lost a constoaUe 
« number by the conveyances occasioned by M. Billing » expedition. • j 

1 Z Ld alin: 4hey pretend to ride better than any other nation in 

t forid.” P. 313. From this account of the Y<Mts, near Yakutski, «i the 
Lena we are led to conclude that they must have been the invading peo^e, an 
that those on whom the depredations were committed, lay further to qo . 

U may be suspected, indeed, that the modern inhabitants are a colony of Mui^, 

KaTli or Manchfia; and especially as ha says : » They resemble Tartars 

« in the ’cast of their features, and there is said also to he a great smulanty m the 
“ idioms of these two people.” P.S62. 

1617 The names of the animals which, in Ramurio’stext, Wk)w«owarfW”or 

n,min«,nm.“«i,««W-” 'niefcnneroflh«n.Ktt.“'.i.r«i«uTOm 

5 C 2 
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Latia glossaries, and the French “ vairs,” denoting a species of marten or weasel, 
of a whitish grey colour. The latter, which in the Basle edition are “ herculini ” 
and “ erculini,” I am unable to trace either in dictionaries or books of natural 
history; but in the copious list of furs enumerated by Professor Pallas, as consti- 
tuting a principal part of the Chinese trade with the Russians on the borders, 
mention is made of the skin of a small animal named by the Germans, tielJrasSf 
by the French, goulu or glouton, and by the Italians, arcigolosos which latter 
word may perhaps have been corrupted to arcolino. Bell notices the same animal 
in the Mungal country. 

1518. It is well known to those who deal in furs, that the richest are procured 
from the coldest climates ; agreeably to the usual economy of nature. 

1519. It is probable that at the period when Siberia was independent, the furs 
intended for the European market were all conveyed to a place named Verchaturia^ 
on the Russian side of Tobolsky, and near the chain of mountains called V ercha- 
tursky-gori. “ These mountains” says Bell divide Russia from Siberia. They 
“ run in a ridge from north to south.” “ What makes Verchaturia considerable, 
“ is its being a frontier town, and commanding the only entry from Russia into 
“ Siberia.” Vol. i, p. 172. It did not enter into our author’s contemplation that 
this latter region was one day to become a province of the former, and that China 
should be supplied with its finest furs by the subjects of the Russian empire^ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Of the ’Province of 

CHAT. XLvr. Xhe province of Russia is of vast extent, is divided into many 
parts,^^ 2 i and borders upon that northern tract which has been described 
as the region of Darkness.^®^ Its inhabitants are Christians, and follow 
the Greek ritual in the oflSces of their Church.^^s xhe men are ex- 
tremely well-favoured, tall, and of fair complexions; the women are 
also fair and of a good size, with light hair, which they are accustomed 
to wear long.^®24 xhe country pays tribute to the king of the Western 
Tartars, with whose dominions it comes in contact on its eastern bor- 
der.^®*^ Within it are collected in great abundance the furs of erminesj^, 

arcolini. 


BOOK III. 

CHAP.XIiV. 

Notes. 
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arcolini, sables, martens, foxes, and other animals of that tribe; to- BO^III. 
gether with much wax.i 526 it contains several mines, from whence a chap, xlvi 
large quantity of silver is procured.*^^^ Russia is an exceedingly cold 
region, and I have been assured that it extends even as far as the North- 
ern ocean, where, as has been mentioned in a preceding part of the 
work, jerfalcons and peregrine falcons are taken in vast numbers, and 
from thence are carried to various parts of the worldd®^® 


NOTES. 

1520. Russia is here termed a province, because it had been overrm and sub 
dued, together with a considerable p'^rtion of the kingdoms of Poland anU 
Hungary, by the Tartars, under the command of Batu, the grandson o eng 
Mm, about the year 1240, and continued till the time when our author wro e, 
and for many years after, to groan under the yoke of these bar anans. 

1521. “ Russia proper” says Strahlenbcrg “ consists of dve parts, the Greater, 

« iss;r, White,%ed, and Black Russia, the three first of which are under 

« the subjection of the Russian, and the two latter under that of 
« tre. They are divided into principalities, and these subdivided m o districts. 

P. 187. But whether these were the distinctions that actually existe m e ir 
teenth century is uncertain; for, as Pinkerton remarks, “ No 
« has undergone so many alterations in regard to its politico^eographical dms 
u L Russia ” Modern Geogr. vol.i, p. 208. The division of the empire mto 
governments took place in the reign of Peter I. 

1522. This applies directly to the country of the Samo^eds, who, 
observes « first appear beyond the river Mezen, about three hundred mile 
..St of A^ogol, .od extend to the straits of Wsygatz. 6r mthm to 

« polar circle. 

wSttnlo of Rusr“Zlr toTi^^^^^ to « a^io^ 

NotP 19 11. wLre it is said that « the geographical d®tmcLons of Baropey 

Note 19, p. 11 . wnere i ^averted to bv him; whereas the name of 

“ Asia, or Africa have not been adveriea lo oy mm, Europe 
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BOOK III. Europe occurs iu p. 29^ and that of Asia in p. 4L But the observation, however 
' exceptionable, is not so wrong as it appears to be ; for with respect to the former, 
CHAP. XLVL expression inadvertentlj translated Europe,” is in Ramusio, terra di Chris« 
iiani ” or Christendom ; and although the word Asia ” does actually stand in his 
text, it is peculiar to that version, and not found either in the Latin editions or the 
Italian epitomes : from whence we might venture to infer (incidental as it is) that 
it was not originally employed. 

1524. So extensive and various is the population of Russia, that almost every 
difference of complexion and physical quality is to be met with amongst its in- 
habitants. The Slavonic Russians, who constitute the chief mass and soul of 

this empire,” as remarked by Pinkerton, are generally middle-sized and 
« vigorous : the tallness and grace of the Polish Slavons seem to arise from supe- 
rior climate and soil. The general physiognomy consists of a small mouth, 
thin lips, white teeth, small eyes, a low forehead, the nose commonly small 
and turned upwards, beard very busby, hair generally reddish.” Modern 
Geography, vol i. p. 219. It is supposed by Strahleiiberg, and with some pro- 
bability, although he is for the most part but a fanciful etymologist, that their 
name of Russ ” is derived from the word which in many languages signifies 
red.” 

1525. By Western Tartars are here meant the subjects of Batu and his descend- 
ants, who inherited as his portion of the dominions of Jengh-hhan^ the countries 
of Kapchak, Allan, Russ, and Bulgar.” As distinguished from these, the de- 
nomination of Eastern Tartars is elsewhere applied to the followers of Hulagu 
and his descendants, who settled in Khorasan and Persia. 

Of the subjugation of Russia and the countries bordering on it, we have a 
detailed account, collected by the learned and indefatigable author of I’Hist. gen. 
des Huns, from the historians of Asia and Europe. La paix” he observes 
qui regnoit en apparence dans le fond de POrient depuis la destruction des Niu- 
tcli6 (who ruled in the Northern part of China), devint funeste 4 PEurope; 
c’est de ce c6t6 que les Mogols port^rent leurs plus grandes forces. Oktai 
ordonna a Baton, fils aine de Tuschi, a Mangou, fils de Touli, a Baidar, fils 
de Zagatai, a son propre fils Gaiouk et a Sudai-bahadour, d’aller porter le 
ravage dans les pays qui sont au nord et au nord-ouest de la mer Caspienne ; 
leur donna une armee de trois cens mille hommes. Ces Mogols penetr^rent 
cette fois jusques dans la Rnssie qu’ils desol^rent. Ils soumirent d’abord les 
Circasses &c. . . De-li les Mogols passerent dans le pays des Baschkirs, ensuite 
dans les royaumes de Cazan et de Bulgarie ; et parvinrent jusqu’^ Moscou qui 
se rendit par eapitulation... Ils defirent et tu^rentle Grand-Duc Georges, 

et 
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et emmen^rent prisonnier Basile. Depuis ce tems-la les Grands-Ducs de Rus- BO OK I II. 
“ sie out ete tributaires des Mogols.” Liv. xv. p. 95. CHAP. XL\i. 

N'o'tcs* 

1526. The number of wild animals whose furs constitute articles of trade, was 
of course much greater in Russia, when the country was less populous and culti- 
vated than it is at present. The most numerous, as well as tlm most valuable of 
the furs now exported, are the produce of her Siberian territories, and are partly 
collected as tribute or revenue; but even before the discovery and conquest of 
that country, they were procured at a moderate price, by barter on the frontier. 

Wax is exported in large quantities, and chiefly to England. 

1527. It does not appear in any modern account of the country, that silver 
mines are now worked in European Russia ; but such may have formerly existed 
and been exhausted. In the Siberian provinces both gold and silver are found. 

1528. In this information he was not deceived, as the White sea, upon which 
Archangel and other Russian ports are situated, is no other than a part of the 

Arctic ocean. 

1529. Occasions have frequently presented themselves for remarking that a 
love of field-sports, and especially of falconry, was the predominant passion of 
our author, and we here find it the subject of the concluding sentence of his 
work. A taste for the pleasures of the chase he naturally imbibed with his Tartar 
education, and it is not unlikely that his excelling in this manly exercise may have 
contributed to recommend him to the favour he experienced from his royal master. 


ADDITIONS TO NOTES. 

Note 38, p. 21 (end of first paragraph).— « On the 4th July 1274. . . arrived at 
« Lions ambassadors (to (he Pope) from king of the Eastern Tartars. 

« They were not sent about matters of religion, but only to conclude an alliance 
« with the Christians. . . During their stay at Lions one of them, with two of his 
attendants, embraced the Christian religion, and was on the 16th July baptized 
« with great solemnity.” Bower’s Hist, of the Popes, vol. vi. p. 236. (End of 
second paragraph).— In the Nurnburg ed. of 1477 it is said, that our traveUers 
obtained letters (of safe conduct) from the Soldan. 

39, p. 22. Gerhard M^cator mentions William of Tripoli M on© of the Domi“ 

nicans who travelled into Armenia witk the uncle aaifeflier of Marco Pono, and 

gave 
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Addieioiig 

Notes. 


gave some account of the affairs of Tartary. Valentjn also (iv. deel, p. 68) speaks 
of Hieronymus of St Stephen, who accompanied Nicolaus Panlus, Venetus, 
father of Marcus Paulus, in his journey of the }ear 1269.” This being the year 
in which the two brothers arrived at Acre from their first expedition it is difficult to 
say to which journey it is intended to refer. What Valentyn mentions of his travels 
is to little purpose. 

IIS, p. 56. — The Niirnberg ed. says only, that in former times a certain king 
bore an eagle on his right arm, as a mark of dignity. 

156, p, 76 (end of first paragraph). — This account of the origin of fireworship 
in Persia is found also in the Niirnberg edition. 

181, p. 83. — In these mountains” says Malcolm, speaking of Nishapore^ the 
“ Ferouzah or Turquoise stone is found.” Hist, of Persia, vol. ii, p. 220, note. 

202, p. 92. — Should it be urged that the place here spoken of is not meant for 
the capital of Hindustan, but for the place called Dely or Dilla^ on the coast of 
the peninsula, it may be answered that the latter is not the name of a city, and 
that the circumstance of passing through BadalJishan and Kashnir is quite incon- 
sistent with any operations towards the coast of Malabar. 

294, p. 144 .~A person who lately ascended Adam’s peak, in Ceylon, observes, 
that on its summit (about six thousand feet) water boils at 194^, or 18^ below the 
boiling point. 

S04, p. 151. — Within the last three years ” says Moorcroft “ their value 
(that of coral beads) has fallen greatly (at Latdh)^ from the great numbers 
which have come through Yarlcund, These have been brought by the (Ooroos) 
Russians {R&s)^ who have long been in the habit of trading with that country, 
and in the course of the last three years have pushed on a lively traffic into 
CmhmiT through agents.” Asiat. Res. vol. xii, p. 449. 

313, p, 157. — In the German version of 1477 also it is Cathay. 

341.^ — It may be doubted whether Ckinchitalas is not the Cialzs or Chialis of 
B. Goez, which he describes as a place dependent upon the king of Kashgar and 
not far distant from Turfanvoadi KamuL 

“ 360, p. 188. — The wild asS or onager is the equus asinus of Linn, and the animal 
denominated the wild mule is the equus hemionm. 


563 , 
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363, p. 190. — According to Klaproth the name by which the Manehu peo- Additions u 
pie fwhom he considers to be the same race with the Tungun) are hnown to 
the Tartars, is CImrchur or Jurjur, by Abu’lghazi written Jurjil. These seem 
to be the Jorza tribes of onr author ; and the island of Zorza (to which criminals 
were banished) mentioned at p. 571, note 1143, maj be that which lies off the 
moutli of tlic Sagalicn^tdaov river Amur* 


4S0j p* 223. The words of the German edition of 1477 su«^gest a different ex- 

planation of this obscure passage. It is there said, in speaking of the northern 
ocean ; « At its extremity the star of our Italian navigators, which we term the 


ocean : At its extremixy loe biar ux um 

« tramontana or North star, is lost.” This may mean that when you approach the 
pole, and consequently have that star over your head, it is lost for the purposes 
of navigation, and can be no longer the seaman’s guide. At the pole every bear- 

ing is south. 

471 p. 256.— It will not admit of a doubt that the eminent Tartar family here 
named Bomi, is that of which Malcolm speaks in his Histwy of Persia, where he 
.avs • » The powerful tilbe of Bydt came originally from Tartary with Chtnghz- 
« Jimn They were long settled in Asia-minor ; and a number of them fought m 
« aih*. Ti^r.” Vol. », p. 218, note. TI--on™..on »f 

Inpness arising from these minute coincidences is more forcible than that 
pld by arguLte d«„n from tets ofgroaler importocc and noloriely. 

5 gQ 305.— An idea of the ancient magnitude of Chinese cities may be formed 
^ fnilnwin- passage in Mr. Ellis’s Journal : « NankmKnow called Ktan-mng- 

throughUich we entered.” P. 300. Twenty# are about eeven Englieh miles. 

7,0 „ 374 .-_lt is stated that the discovery of pit or fossil coals at Newcastle, 

tolpiaceiul2S4, and that the use of them was forbidden in London, by Edward 

I, in 1306. 

t( aatino- their victuals with particular cleanliness” 
JSS; *d?ne Cblte custom o, ueing instead of lilUng tbo 

with tbeir Sngere, as In commonly praeUeed throughout Asm. 


799. p. «6.-The word “ ciuaTan ” will be fouud to hure occurred iup. 3M. 

HB u 418 -In the Germuu version the divisiou into eight kingdoms is here, 
„ia. eiwent impropriety, applied to Ma»Ji instead of TOet. 


842 . 
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Additions to 8i2, p. 432. — In the German version it is observed that the gold found in the 
Notes. rivers was of inferior quality or touch to that obtained from mines in the high ground. 

857, (end of first paragraph) p. 439 . — “ The houses of both Puan-he-qua and 
“ How-qua, contained halls of their ancestors with tablets dedicated 'to their im- 
‘‘ mediate progenitors.” Journal of Embassy, p. 417. 

866, p. 445. — The number of men upon each elephant is said in the German 
version of 1477, to be seven only. 

896, p. 460. — In the German edition the names mentioned in succession at this 
place, after Tkolo’man,B.re Ginghm, Chatausu,Zianglu of Kataia, Chaam, and Tan* 
d^a, elsewhere called Sin-di-fUj and supposed to be Cking-tu-fu, the capital of 
Se-chuen. 


923, p. 470. — “ This junction ” says Mr. Ellis “ is said to be the most eleva* 
“ ted point of the canal, the stream taking opposite directions. . .The banks of 
“ the Wun, near the junction, bore e\ ident marks of being artificially formed, 
“ and I have no doubt that its course had been altered. The opposite bank of 
“ the canal was strongly faced with stone, to resist the force of the waters; in 
“ the middle the current was scarcely to be perceived, but near both banks it 
“ was to be seen in contrary directions.” P. 256. 

924, p. 471.-— “ I should say, that next to the exuberance of population” 
says Mr. Ellis “ the amount of vessels employed on the rivers is the most striking 
« circumstance hitherto observed, belonging to the Chinese empire.” Journal 
of an Embassy, &c. p. 109. 

980, p. 497.— ‘‘ Even the ropes ” says Mr. Ellis “ by which the buckets were 

attached to the wherf, were of bamboo.” Journal &c. p. 383. 

998, p. 507. — It is evident that a mistake has here been made, not im- 
putable to translators or transcribers, but in the arrangement of our author’s 
original notes. What is said of the growth of rhubarb in the neighbourhood of 
this Sirhgui or Su-cheu, in the eastern province of Kiang-nan, was undoubtedly 
meant to apply to another Singui or Si~ning, a well known place of trade in 
the western province of Shen-si, and on the road to Tibet. The commerce in 
that article particularly belongs to the latter place, and the Russians, as Pallas in- 
forms us, make their contracts for it with Bucharian merchants settled there. It is 
not only in itself improbable that two places of the same name, in opposite extremes 
of China, should boast of this production, but the fact of its being found in any 
one of the eastern provinces is entirely unsupported. See also Notes 347 and 433. 

1017, 
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1017> p. 517.— Mr. Henry Browne, who for many years filled the situation Addjtiouj tt* 
of Chief of the Company’s Factory at Canton, assures me that be has ^en pears, 
supposed to have been produced in the province of Fo-Men, the bulk of which 
equalled that of a moderate sized wine decanter. 


1053, p. 536.— The name of Manji or Mangi is asserted by P. Magalhanes, 
but with very little probability, to be a vicious pronunciaton of the word Mantxu 
or Manchu, which he says the northern people or Kataians apply in derision to 
those of the southern provinces. Nouv. Relat. de la Chine, p. 7- If it be a coi- 
rupted word, although it appears without variation in all the editions, it may have 
been originally intended for 3fachU, which is well known to be, as well as Chtn, 
a Persian appellatian of China. 

1074 P 544.— The practice is adverted to by Mr. Ellis, who says: “ The 
municipal regulation existing throughout China, which requires that every 

householder should affix on the outside of his house a list of the 

« description of persons dwelling under his roof, ought to afford most accurate 

« data in forming a census of the population.” P. 4o2. 

1082 P 548— The here mmtioned, a city of the f as®* 

Lubrated for its msnufiictures and ’™<MSu''rcity ”of thn 

Ka roufounded with the Ecxhom noticed by Mr. Ellis, p. 309.311, a ® 

^ the provinee of only a few mile, front ra..pn.*/oo, 

on the opposite or northern side of the river Kiang. 

1091 , p.552.-The production of ginser in a sonthern prorince of China is 

noticed by Mr. Ellis, p. 323. 

1 104 p 557 It was reasonable to suppose that by Babylonia should be 

a L clrtry of which B^hdad ha. bean the modem capital; bnt 

m litter was so much celebrated for its manufecture of su^r that the word 
misri, Egyptian, signifies sugar alp^throughout a great par o 

1106 o 668.-lt is evident that the of our anlhor is the Gmwn 

desSd by the Arabian trayenera, and t» latter is proved by theh.stor.c.1 

events to have been Kumg-cheu ctt Canton. 

1155 n 582 — It is remarkable that this name, althoj^h here given 
cZ LI “ - omnr in the worh a. applied fo the country. Thrs ar»e. 

5 D 2 
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appellation being a foreign one, fanaiiiar to the Indian and Malayan navio-a 

torS; but unknown to the natives or the Tartars, ^ 


1224, p. 6I2.-In the German (Niirnberg) ed. of 1477 this kingdom or dis- 
trict IS named Jambti, which approaches nearly to the name of Jambi. 


1353, p. 671.— This remarkable mountain has lately been ascended by Dr 
John Davy, an eminent naturalist, who describes the appearance of what is 
termed the impression of a fooi on its summit, the great number of pilgrims by 

whom It is visited, and the difficulties of the ascent, which require the assistance 
of iron chains. His letter on the subject, addressed to his brother, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, was read at a meeting of the Royal Society on the 18th December 1817, 
and will probably appear in the Philosoph. Transactions for the year 1818. 


1404, p OS^It may be doubted whether the place which is the subject of this 
Note ^lled Tam m ihe Basle ediUoa and Tcm in the epitomes, „a, not meant 
for a celebrated commercial city at the head of the delta of the Indus 

rather than for Tanah of Salsette, so much to the south of Guzerat. ’ 


1415, 




P- “ J'aimeroismieux cioire=- says siivestre de Sacy ^ que ces 
peuples (les Boloutches) descendroient des Jrabil^ de Nearque, dontL pays 

• ^ provinces de mdg et Mecrm,” Notice de l’ouvra«e 

intitule ; The oriental geography of S[bn-Haukal, p. 104. 

1418, p. 700.— In Fra. Mauro’s map these islands are named ifefawg/a and iVeii'fe. 

1438, p. 710.-Nearly the whole of what is said of Magastar is plainly infor- 
nmhon gteen ,o one author h, Arabian narigator. rt»pec/„* the s^uther^etlt 
of Africa, and introduced, from his notes, in the wrong place. 

nar^fLw ventilators see also Relation de I’Egypte 

par Ab&allaiif^ traduit par Silvestre de Sacy, p, g95^ 301. 
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Abaku or Bakiiy name of the sea of KJiozar 
or Caspian sea^ page 52? 54>, 

Abascia ( Abyssinia } the middle or second 
India. Its principal king a Christian — who 
rules over six subordinate princes— Chris- 
tian? Saracen? and Jew inhabitants distin- 
guished by particular marks—- Former con- 
verted by St. Thomas the Apostle? p,. 719, 
People brave and good warriors — ^King 
insulted in the person of his ambassador by 
the soldan of Aden (or Adel), whom he 
conquers — Food of the inhabitants— Oil 
expressed from sesame — Animals of the 
country, 720. Rich in gold, 721. 

Ablutions, 638. 

Absolution, given by Mahometan priests, 71. 

Abyssinia, see Abascia 

Achbaluch, city on the confines of Manji^ 
392? 407. 

Achmac, Ahama, or Ahmed, a Saracen? his 
unbounded influence, as minister? over the 
Gr.khari? 309. His tyranny and lust? SIO. 
Conspiracy amongst the Kataians to rid 
themselves of his oppression, 311. He is 
killed, but the conspirators are seized and 
punished, 312. His body thrown to the 
dogs? 313. 

Acre, Akka, or Accon, a city of Palestine? 
the residence of a Papal Legate, IS? 18? 
726. 

Adam, tomb of? on a high mountain m Zd- 
lan or Ceylon? 669. His relics? accord- 
ing to the Saracens? preserved there — 
Embassy from the Gr. khan for obtain^- 
ing possession of them? 670. 

Adam's apple, species of citrus, 86. ^ Con- 
founded with the apple of paradise or 
musa, 663- 

Adam's peak, a mountain of Ceylon or Seren- 
dih, n- 1353 p. 67 1 ? 756. 

Adel, hostilities between> and Jba&cm or 
Abyssinia? 720? n. 1458,^ 1460 p.72S* 


Aden, city of, governed by a king with the 
title of soldan — Inhabited by Saracens 
who hate the Christians — Its port excellent 
and much frequented by ships from India 
— Goods eomeyed from thence to a port 
of the Rtd sea? then to the Nile? and after- 
wards to Kairo and Alexandria— Horses 
shipped for India, 725. Soldan possesses 
immense treasures arising from the customs 

- Assisted the soldan of Babylonia (Egypt) 
in first siege of Acre, 726. Monopolises 
the frankincense of Escier, 729. 

Adoration, of a tviblet containing the name 
of the divinity? 381. Of ancestors in 
Kataia? 435. Of ox in Maabar, 637- Of 
first objects seen in the morning, 601. 

Alamut, castle of? n 211 p. 1 19, n. 243 p. 120. 

Alanmn Christians, massacre of? 503. 

Ainu, Vlau, or Hulagu, chief of the eastern 
Tartars, defeats Barka-- Sends an ambas- 
sador to the Gr. khan, 2. Takes Bal» 
dach or Baghdad, and puts the khalif to 
death? 67. Besieges in his castle and puts 
to death the chief called the old man of 
the mountain? 112. 

Alemnder the Great? fortifies the pass called 
the Gate of iron? 53. His last battle with 
Darius? 109. His marriage with the daugh- 
ter of that king, 121. His descendants con- 
tinue to rule in Balashan or Badakhshan, 129. 

Alexandria, city of? 559, 725. 

Alhgator, n. 844 p. 432. 

Almanacs, called takumi, published in city of 
Kanbalu, 378. Called panjangan by peo- 
ple of Mauhar, n- 1305 p. 646. 

Almonds and pistachio nuts, 125- 

Alo-eddm, name of chief of the Ismaelians? 
112. His fate? 114. 

AMs’-wood, see Lignum-aloes. 

Altai mountains? burial-place of CMngis or 
Jengiz-^khm and his family, 196, 199. 
Amhergm, 700, 701? im, 712. ^ 

Amu or Banm, province of— "People idolaters 

— wear rings of gold and silver about their 

wristSj 
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wrists, arms, and lega~Buffaloes and oxen 
found there, 456. 

Amulefs, effect of, 570. 

Ancestors^ veneration for, 435. 

Anchors^ wooden, n. 218 p. 103. 

Ancona^ n. 27 p. 17. n. S3 p. 20. 

Andaman^ island of, n. 1241 p. 619. 

AndanicOf a mineral substance, see Antimony, 
Angaman or Andaman^ islands of, inhabited 
by a brutish race, whose heads resemble 
those of the canine species, 619. 

Ania or Anan, country of, 583. 

Antimony^ 82. 107. 176. 

Apples of paradise (musa)y 619, 663. 

Arabians, inhabit Mosul, 60. 

Ararat, mountain of, n. 101 p. 51. 

Arbor secco{ district so called, 34, 74. — Tree, 
from whence the name, 109. 

Arcolini, kind of animal the fur of which is 
valuable, 746, 749. 

Arghun, a Moghul king of India (Persia), 
sends an embassy to the Gr. khan, to 
demand a wife of the imperial family, 27. 
In consequence of his death, the lady is 
presented to his son Kasau or Ghazan, 34. 
Mention of him, 561. 

Argiron or Arzerrum, a city of Armenia, 47. 
Argon, the name of a class of people in Ten* 
duh, which signifies a mixture, 237. 

Argus pheasant, n. 442 p. 229. 

Arjis, see Darziz* 

Ark of Noah, mountain on which it rested-— 
Fertility of the country at its base, 48. 
Armenia the Gxedi.tQt, 41. The summer sta- 
tion of a Tartar arnjy, on account of the 
excellence of its pasture — Contains the 
mountain on which Noalf s ark rested, 48* 
Armenia the Lesser, 19. Its capital named 
Sebastoz — Air unhealthy — Inhabitants de- 
generate — Its seaport named Giazza, fre- 
quented by much shipping — Its bounda- 
ries, 41. 

Armies of the Tartars, manner of constitut- 
ing, 214. One of three hundred and sixty 
thousand horse and one hundred thousand 
foot collected by Kublai, 263. 

Arms of the Tartars, 210. 

Ari'ows, poisoned, made use of in Karazan,4i$0^ 
Artigbuga, a brother of Kuhla'i, his preten- 
sions, n. 490 p. 265. 

Arzerrum, see Argiron* 

Arzengan, a city of Armenia, the seat of an 
archbishop— Celebrated for its warm baths, 
47. 

Asbestos^ see Salamander, 

Ashhurgan, n. 248 p. 123. 

As4(im ©r Azz^tddin^ sultan, 86, 


Assara, a city belonging to the western Tar- 
tars, i. 

Assassins, n. 240 p. 117, 

Asses, fine breed of, in Persia, 75, wild, 81, 
187. Employed, with camels, in crossing 
the deserts, 158. In 3Iagastar, 707. In 
Ahascia, 720. In northern Tartary, 738. 

Astiar, name of the prince who reigned in Kael 
— His riches and number of his women, 674. 

jdQ't'Vfsl ftps Off 

Astrologers, 195, 252, 297, 329, 372, 377, 
378, 476, 519, 528, 640, 678. 

Accuma or Akshuma, the ancient capital of 
Abyssinia, n. 1457 p. 722. 

(lapis lazuli) found in Balashan^ 130. 
In Tenduk, 237. 


B. 

Babylonia (meant for Egypt) soldan of (Bun* 
dokdari) invades Armenia, p. 19. (Saladin) 
besieges Acre, 726. Manufacturers of su- 
gar, firom, 556. 

Baghdad see Baldach* 

Baiburt, see Paipurth* 

Baksi or Bukhsi, px'iests of Buddha, 252, 299, 
376. 

Baku or Abaku, sea of, 52, 54. 

Balach or Balkh, a magnificent city of Kho-^ 
rasan, where Alexander is said to have mar- 
ried the daughter of Darius, 121. Stands 
at the limits of the Persian empire, 1 22. 

Balashan or Badaklishan, kingdom of^ 86. 
Its princes boast their descent from Alex- 
ander — Balass rubies found there, 129. Also 
lapis lazuli, silver, copper, and lead — 
Horses remarkably fine — The breed from 
Bucephalus had been long preserved there, 
130. Large flocks of sheep — Extraordinary 
fashion of female dress — Marco Polo re- 
sided there twelve months, 131. 

Balass rubies found in Balashan, 129- 

Baldach, Bagadet, or Baghdad, city of, the 
residence of the khalifs, 63. Taken by 
Ulail or Hulagu, 67. Miracle performed 
there, 69. Residence of a (Jacobite) pa- 
triarch, 702. 

Baldwin IJ, emperor of Constantinople, 1. 

Balkh, city of, see Balach* 

Balsara or Basrah, city of, 63. 

Bamboo CBxies, 251, 401, 413. Ropes manu- 
factured of, 495. Of extraordinary size, 
548. 

Bamu or Amu, n. 891 p. 457. 

Bangala, see Bengala, 

Banyans, 
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a taste of Hinim engaged hx com- 
merce, n. i338 p. 666. 

-Baptism, additional,^ with fire, practised in 
Abascia or Abyssinia, 719. 

Barak or Berrac, Tartar chief of Bckhardf 2. 

Bargelakf a bird of the polar regions, 221. 

Bargu, plain of, extends to the Northern 
ocean— Cold there excessive, 220. 

BarkUf Barkah^ or Bereke^ chief of the 
western Tartars— His court visited by 
Nicolo and MafSo Polo, 2. Defeated by 

AlaUf 2 . 

Barley, species of, without husk, 130. 

Barsamo or Banmam, Saint, monastery of, 
73. Monks employ themselves in manu- 
facture, 74. 

Bascia or Paishore, province of— Complexion 
of the inhabitants dark— they are skilled 
in magic— wear pendants in their ears — 
Climate hot, 135. 

Bama, a district of Jam minor— Its inhabi- 
tants profess obedience to the Gr. khan, 603. 

Bastinado, punishment of the, 217, 299. 

Bats, as large as vultures, 647. 

Baths, warm and cold, 47, 104, 5 IS. 

Batta people, of Sumatra, n. 1202 p. 602. 
n. 1223 p.6U. 

Baym or Pe-yen, see CSiiman* 

Bears, white and of great size, in northern 
Tartary, 738. 

Bedsteads or cots used by persons of rank in 
India, 648. 

Bell, for striking the hours, in Tai-du, Ta-tu, 
or Peking, 298. Small, appended to pub- 
lic buildings, in Mien or Ava, 449. 

Behro or Belur, elevated region near Pamer, 
142. 

Bengala, kingdom of, 441. Situated on the 
southern confines of India— Is not under 
the dominion of the Gr. khan, 451. Peo- 
ple worship idols — Have public schools— 
Oxen there of great size— Produces cotton 
—Eunuchs an article of traffic, 452. 

Bentan or Bintan, an island near Sumatra, n. 
1189 p. 597. 

Benzoin, n. 1 198 p. 600. n. 1405 p. 694. 

BercU, a delicious fruit produced in Lochac 
(Kamboja), 594. 

BetcJa or Wedah, a place in Maahar, near to 
which is the best fishing ground for pearl- 
oysters, 625. 

Betel, mastification of, conducive to health, 
663. The leaf named kmhul, 674. Pre- 
pared with aromatic drugs and quick lime 
—Spitting the saliva it produces, upon 
anofiier, a mortal offence, and reaentealiy 
appeal to ann»a <575^ 


Bezant or Besant, a gold coin, 325, 410. 

Bibars Bundokdari, soldaii of Egypt, n. 38. 

p. 21. 

Birds, rare in very elevated regions, 142* 
In India differ from those of other coun- 
tries, 647. Of Zenzibar, 712. 

Birmak, Burmah, or Ava country, n. 864 

p. 445. 

Bhkop, of Sevasta, 45, Archbishop of Soc- 
cotera or Socotra 700. Independent of 
the Pope, but subordinate to the Patri- 
arch of Baghdad, 702. 

Blase, bishop, 45. 

Boar, wild, large tusk of, conveyed to the 
Gr. khan, 707. 

Body-guard of the Gr. khan. 317* 

Bokhara, city of, 2. 

Bolgana or Bolghan-khatun, wife of Arghun, 
king of Persia, 27. 

Bofgar or Bulghar, a city and territory be 
longing to the western Tartars, i. 

Bombazine, boccasini, buchyramis, species 
of cotton clotb, 47, 60. 

Boots or buskins, a part of the Kataian dress 
325, 382. 

Boriat, a Tartar family privileged to drink 
milk from mares of the imperial stud, 251. 
n. 471, ad. 

Bor-tree, prevalent in Georgia, 53. 

Bramins or brahmans, originally from the 
province of Lac or Lot — are most honour- 
able merchants — ^abhor an untruth— re- 
markable for continence — undertake the 
management of the concerns of foreign 
traders (It must here have been intended 
to speak of Banyans) — distinguished by a 
string of cotton thread — are abstemious 
and long-lived, 662. 

Brezil wood, see Sappan, 

Bridge, remarkable one at Pulkangan, S86. 
At Sin-din-fu, 410. Number of, at Kin- 
sai, 509, n. 1008 p. 512. At Kue4m^fu, 554. 

Brim, river so called, 421. 

Bucephalus, his race long preserved in Bala* 
shan, 130. 

Buddha,^ n 352 p. 183, n. 353 p« 184. 

Budsdo idols of Japan, n. 1147 p. 579. 

Buffaloes, in the country of Amu or Bamu, 
456. 

BuiWkfigs at Tai-dw (Peking) style of, 289. 

Bmdokdari, soldan of Egypt, 19. 

Burials not allowed withm the city of Kan- 
balu, 351. 

Burning bodies #f the dead, 164, 351, 457, 
459, 4*64, 488, M9, 569, 6S3. Remarks 
on aaier^ practice, n. ^3 p* 490. 




Camels, 
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C. 

, CameU, employed ia crossing the desert of 
Lopf p* 158. At Ezma, 186. Hair of? 
used in manufacture, S35. Paraded be- 
fore the Gr. khan, 329. Flesh of, eaten at 
Magasiar^ 706. Employed in Egypt, 725. 

Camelopard or giraffe, 707. Description of, 
712. Found in Abascia, 720, 

Camelots^ manufactured in Tangut of camels 
hair and white wool, 235. 

^ Camphor tree, produced in the woods be- 
tween Ko?i-giu and Zai’-tun^ 559. In Java 
minor, 612. Sold there for its weight in 
gold, 614. 

Canaly imperial, account of — A conveyance 
by water from Manji^ through Kataia, to 
Kanbaluy effected by it, 498. 

CaneSy bamboo, 251, 401, 418. Cordage 
made of, 495. Of prodigious size, 548. 

Cannibalism-, n. 4:74} n. 1091 p. 553. n. 

1 149 p. 580. n. 1242 p. 620. 

Canonical hours, 639. n. 1 304 p. 645. 

Caramnsy arrival of, at Kanbalu^Theix mer- 
chandise purchased by the Gr. khan with 
paper-money, 354. In Tebeth, 413. 

Carpets manufactured in Turkomania (of Asia 
minor), 45. 

Carriages used and let to hire in Kin-sai, des- 
cription of, 526. 

Carts or Cars of the Tartars, 204. 

Carvoloy the fruit of a tree yielding a mealy 
substance, 614. 

Caspian sea, or sea of Khozar, see Ahakiu 
Caspian straits, or straits of Khowary n. 
69 p. 37. 

Caitky 83. Those of different Tartar pro- 
prietors distinguished by marks, 218. Wild 
cattle in Tangut, very largo and handsome, 
224. Fed with dried fish on coast of Ara- 
bia, 729. 

Cansema^y a remarkable one near Koi-gan^zu, 
482. On sides of imperial canal, 498. 

Cavalnf, low, marshy country unfit for quar- 
ters of, 535. 

Celestial city, implied by the name of Kin-saiy 
given to Hang-cheU’fu, 508. 

Ceu’-Temur or Timur ^ son of Kublai, gover- 
nor of the province of Karaian, 424, 441. 

Ceremony of prostration, 330. 

Ceylouy Zeilariy or Selan, great island of, n. 
1244 p. 622. n. 1352 p. 670. 

Changanor or white lake— Palace of the Gr. 
khan at this place, which abounds with 
aquatic game, 248. Partridges in great 
numbers fed there— Camel-loads of birds 


sent from thence in winter to the residence 
of the Gr. khan, 249. 

Chang'^chew'fuy city of, n. 989 p. 503. 

Chan-ghian-fu or Chiu-kiang-^fu, a city of 
Manji — ^Inhabitants of, idolaters, use the 
paper-money of the Gr, khan, and carry 
on extensive manufactures, 500. Two 
Christian churches there, 501. 

Changliy a city of Kataia, situated on a wide 
and deep river, 465. 

Changlu, a city of Kataia — ^inhabitants are 
idolaters, burn their dead, and use the 
paper-money of the Gr. khan — Salt (petre) 
procured from the soil — Peaches of a large 
size grown there, 464. 

Chaplet or rosary worn by king of Maabar, 631 . 

Charchany or Ciartiamy a town and district 
near the de<^ert of Lop or Kobiy 156. Jas- 
per found in its stream— Country an entire 
sand, 157. 

Ctoe or field sports, 81, 126, 248, 250, S38, 
339, 342, 343, 345, 414, 434. 

Childreriy exposure of, 475. Sale of, 542. 

Chhiy sea of, contains a vast number of islands, 
580. Is a part of the ocean and not an 
inland sea, 581. 

CJanchUalasy a town near the desert of Lopy 
175. Its inhabitants consist of Nestorians, 
Mahometans, and idolaters — Country pro- 
duces steel and antimony —The salamander 
(asbestos) found there, 176. 

Chinese trade with India, n. 1372 p. 679, p. 
687. 

Ckingis-^kan or Jengiz-‘khany chosen king of the 
(Mungal) Tartars — His progress in acqui- 
ring dominion — ^Demands the daughter of 
Un-khan in marriage — Encamps on the 
plain of Tenduk — Consults his astrolc^ers— 
Fights a battle in which Un-khan is killed, 
194. Is himself slain at the siege of a 
castle named Thaigin — Buried in a moun- 
tain of Altai, 196. 

ChingiSy son of Kuhlai and his intended suc- 
cessor, dies before his father, 286. Situa- 
tion of his palace, 290. His place at pub- 
lic festivals, 318. 

Ching-tu-fuy capital of Se-chueuy n. 786 p* 
411, n- 902 p. 461. 

Chinguly town of, from whence large quanti- 
ties of salt are exported, 484. 

Chm-kiang-keUy town of, n. 985 p, 499, n. 
987 p, 501. 

Chinsan Bay an or Pe-yeuy at the head of Xw- 
hlafs army, invades Manji or southern 
China, 475. Takes the capital and sends 
the queen a prisoner to his master — Sig- 
nification of Ins name, 476w 

Chintigui^y 
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Ckintiguh city of —Inhabitants make cloth of 
the bark of certain trees — Use the stamped 
paper of the Gr, khan, 458. Manufacture 
silk, 459. 

CkivzcM or masters of the chase to the Gr. 
khan— People employed under them wear 
uniforms, 859. 

Choiachi a term used in Maahar to signify 
unlucky hours of the day, 639. 

Christians^ Nestorian and Jacobite, in Arme- 
nia, 47- In Zorzania or Georgia, 53, 54. 
At Mosul, 60. At Baldach or Baghdad, 
67- At Tauris, 71. At Kashcar, 145. At 
Samarkand, 147. At Karkan or Yerken, 
150. At Succuir or So-^cheu^ 178. At 
Kampion or Kan-cheu^ 181. In Erginul 
or Kokondr, 224. In Tenduk, the terri- 
tory of Prester John, 256. Numbers of, 
in the army of Nay an ^ 270- Complain to 
the Gr. khan of being taunted by the Jews 
and Saracens, 271. Offer up prayers for 
prosperity of the Gr. khan, 326. Churches 
of, at Chan-ghian-fu in Manjiy 501 . At Xott- 
lam^ 677- In islands of males and females, 
699. In Socotra, 702, In Abascia or 
Abyssinia, where they have particular 
baptismal marks, 719. D^ested by Sara- 
cens of Aden, 725. Of the Greek church, 
in Russia, 748. 

Churches^ see ChristianSi also n. 988 p- 501. 

Circumcision f performed by force on an Abys- 
sinian bishop, 720. 

Cities of China, distinguished into classes, n. 
757 p. 3^5, n. 1057 p. 557- 

Clemen-fu, city of, 20. 

Clement IV. pope, death of, 13. 

Clepsydra or honulo, used at Kin^sai for divi- 
ding the hours, which are struck by the 
guard, 531. 

Cloth, woollen, 375- Sort of, prepared from 
bark of trees, 458- 

Cloves, description of the tree, 421, 590- Error 
respecting place of their growth, n. 824 p. 
423. 

Coal, found in Kataia and there used for fires 
— retains the heat better than charcoal, 
373. Saves the consumption of wood, 374. 

Coco or Indian nuts, 607, 617, 619, 649, 687- 

Comedians, exhibit before the Gr. khan, 320, 
330. 

Comorin or Kumart, n. 1878 p. 683- 

Conyplexums of people of JTm-mi, fair, 523. 

Computation of time by cycles, 378. 

Condm, uninhabited island of, 594. 

Comtamtinoph, under the emperor Baldwin 
II. — Nicolo and Blaffio Polo take their de- 
parture from thence, 1. 


Conversation, courteous, amohgst the Ka- 
taians, 381- 

Copper, found in Balashan, ISO. In islands 
of China sea, 583. Brought as ballast from 
Manjito Malabar, 687- Imported to Kam- 
baia, 695. 

Coral, high price of, in Kesmur or Kmhmir, 
137. Used as currency in Tebeth, 414. 

Cordage, for towing boats, made of the bam- 
boo cane, 495, 

Cotton, grown in Persia, 75- In Guzzerat— 
Such as is taken from trees of a certain 
age, not fit for spinning, 691 - Produced 
abundantly in Kambaia, 695. 

Cottons, of threads naturally coloured, 554. 
Manufacture of, in MurpMU or Masulipat- 
nam, 658. In Malabar, 687- In Kambaia, 
695. In Soccotera or Socotra, 702. 

Council, see TribunaL 

Couriers, of the Gr. khan, their journies, 364. 
Badge worn by, 365. 

Courtisam, see Public women. 

Cow, see Or. 

Cowdung, houses smeared with, in India, 6S7« 

Cowries or porcelain shells, used as currency 
at Yachi (in YunnanJ, 425. In Karazan, 
whither they are brought from India, 429. 
In Vochangf 434. In Tholoman, 457. In 
Lochac, 594. 

Cranes, various species of, 248- 

Crentessor, see Ormus^ 

Cuhebs, in Java, 590. In Malabar, 687. 

Cumani, people so named, who inhabited 
countries between the Wolga and theEux- 
ine, 53. 

Curcuma, a yellow dye, n. 1093 p. 552. 

Curd of milk, how prepared by Tartars, 214* 

Currents, violent, setting to the south, between 
Magastar and coast of Zemihar, rendering 
the return of vessels to the northward im- 
practicable, 706. 

Cycle of twelve years employed by pe^e of 
Kanhain, 378. 


B- 

UafS^, town of, on coast of Arabia, n. 1483 

p. 733. 

Dawmghan, see Timockcmi, 

JJarkness, produced in the atmosphere by 
magical art, p. 87* Region of, beyond the 
country of the Tar'tars— Sun invisible there 
during part of the winter, wbcia « dusk 
prwaSs— Inhabitants havepaliid ciMplex- 
iims and dull intellects, and do not live un- 
5 E der 
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der a regular government^ 7 1?5. They are 
exposed to plundering expeditions from the 
Tartars, who avail themselves of the dark 
season, and find their way back by the in- 
stinct of their mares — In summer great 
numbers of valuable furs are procured there, 
and conveyed to Russia and other countries, 
746. 

Darziz or Jlrjis^ a city of Armenia, 48. 

JDates^ the collection of — Eaten as food — 
Wine made from, 101, 104,729. Produced 
in Zenzihar, 712. At Escierov Sheher 728. 
And at Kalayati, 735. 

David Melik^ title of the king of Zorzania or 
Georgia, 52. 

Debtors^ peculiar laws respecting, in Maahar^ 
638. 

Dely^ kingdom or province of, on the coast 
of Malabar— Has no harbour, but a large 
river— Passes of the country difficult — Pep- 
per and ginger produced there — ^Vessels 
driven there in distress are confiscated — 
Those from Manji ship their cargoes in the 
road — Country infested with tigers, 684. 

Derbend or gate of iron, n. 115 p. 56. 

Desert of Kierman ovKirmariy 105. Of Kobin- 
am or Khubeis^ 109. Of Sapurgaup 121^ Of 
Zop or Kobi^ 154, 158. Haunted by evil 
spirits, 159. Of northern Tartary — Diffi- 
culty of crossing it in summer, when the ice 
thaws — Wooden huts erected at the end of 
each day’s stage, 738. For travelling over 
the ice, sledges drawn by dogs are used, 739. 

Devils^ painted white by people of India, 649* 

Devotees amongst the idolaters, 137. 

. Diamonds found in the kingdom of Murphzh 
/ or Masulipatam, 657« Extraordinary mode 
of collecting them, 658. 

Divination by rods, 195. 

Divinities^ male and female, 647. 

Dogs used for sport, by the Gr. khan, 339, 
340. A breed of, in Tehethy as large as 
asses, 415. Used in northern Tartary to 
draw sledges over the frozen snow, 739. 

Doge of Venice, his Podesta or bail at Con-^ 
stantinople, 1. 

Dor, a king so named, story respecting, 397. 
Carried as a prisoner to Dn-Maw, who 
after a time restores him to his dominions, 
399. 

Dovesy considered by Mahometans as unclean 
food, 86. 

Dragoian or Tndragiriy a district of Java minor, 
610. 

DrOigon, figure of, employed in ornament, 2BI* 
extraordinary mode of female, in Bala^ 
/ skm^ 181. iDresses given by the Gr^khan 


at festivals, 325. Costly dresses of women 
at Kin-sch 522. 

Drinky poured into the throat, 638. 

Droit d’aubaine, exercised at Ormuz, 95. 

Drugs, 403, 452, 455, 590, 597, 599, 612, 725. 

Duelling juridical, 675. 

Dulfar or Dafar, a town on the coast of Ara- 
bia, subject to sultan of Aden — Its inha- 
bitants Mahometans — Has a good port — 
Exports a number of Arabian horses to 
India — Produces frankincense, 733. 


E. 

Eagles trained to stoop at wolves, 338. Em- 
ployed in the collection of diamonds, 658. 

East^Iudies or Eastern islands, visited by Mar- 
co Polo, 28. See Maahar. 

Ebony y forests of, in Ziamba or Tsiampa, 586. 

Egrigaia or Uguriay a district of Tangut — Inha- 
bitants for the most part idolaters — Tinree 
churches of Nestorian Christians, 235. 

ElephantSy employed to carry a wooden castle, 
269, 343. Exhibited in procession before 
the Gr, khan, 329. In army of king of 
Mieuy 442. Many of them captured by 
Kuhlais forces, 444. Wild, 447^ 449, 455. 
Sent as tribute to the Gr. khan by king of 
Ziamhuy 585. Found in Locliac. In Java 
minor, 603. In Zenzibar — Their mode of 
copulating, 712. Wine given to them to 
render them furious, 713. Found in Abas-- 

day 720. 

Embroidery worked in a superior manner 
Guzzerat, 691. 

BnchantmentSy see Magic, 

Enrolment of men to serve in Kublat^s army, 
and their distribution, 535* 

Entertainmefits ghrenhy the Gr..khan, descrip-^ 
tion of, 319, 329, 350. 

Entrenchments of earth or mud, 86. 

Erginuly Erginur or Koko-novy a district of 
the province of Tawgwf-^Its inhabitants ido- 
laters, with some Christians and Turko- 
mans— South-eastern road from thence 
leads to Singm or Siningy and Kataia, 224* 

Erminsy 344, 746, 748. 

Eseier or Shehevy city of, on coast of Arabia, 
within the jurisdiction of Aden — Port fre- 
quented by ships from India— Exports hor- 
ses — Produces large quantities of white 
frankincense, which distils from a tree-— 
Also dates, hut no grain excepting rice and 
millet, 728. No wine there from grapes, 
but prepared from rice, sugar and dates— 
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The breed of sheep smail and peculiar-— In- 
habitants employed in hshing, and catch 
the tunny in great numbers — Fish not salt- 
ed but dried in the sun, and given as food 
to cattle of all kinds^Also made into bis- 
cuit, and laid up for the year’s consump- 
tion — The frankincense monopolised by 
the soldan of JldeUf 7^* 

Mtel or Herdilf the river Wolga, 54. 

Eunuchs^ employed in court of the Gr. khan, 
281* Are purchased in Bengala, 452. 

Buxine or Black sea, termed the Mar maggi- 
ore or Mar mazor, 1. 

Evil spirits^ desert of iop haunted by, 159* 

Execution of criminals, peculiar modes of, 67, 
570, 571, 653. 

Exposure of infants, 475. 

Ezina, city of, belonging to Tcmgut, and 
near the desert — Iidiabitants of are ido- 
laters— Have camels — Customary to lay in 
provisions for forty days, at this place, 186, 


F. 


^ FairSf held in trestei^a of Kataia, 592* 
In country of Karmndmif where gold is 
exchanged for a proportionate weight of 
silver, ^7- In Java minor, n. 1215 p* 609. 

Falcons, 82, 150, 186, 204, 220, 221, 248, 
250, 542, 343, 415, 605, 749. 

Fanfur or Fagh-fur, title of the sovereign of 
Manji or southern China, 474. His cha- 
racter, 475* Upon the invasion of his ter- 
ritory he abandons his capital, and leaves 
the government to his queen, 476* Des- 
cription of his palace and amusements, 559. 
His loss of empire the consequence of 
enervating habits, 540* 

Fanfur,, a district of Java minor, where the 
finest camphor is produced, and a tree that 
yields a kind of meal, 614- 

Felech, a district of Jat?a minor, 601. 

Femes, 565. 

Festivals, annually celebrated by the Tartars, 
525, 529, 

Field-sports, see Ckase* 

File, observed to burn sluggishly in elevated 
regions, 142, 

Fires, precautions against, at Kin^i, 531, 
552, 

Fvre^worsMp, n. 156 76* 

Fifsi day of the yeaf , m February, when the 
Tartars dress in white, 528. 

jFir-timber, used ship-buildiug, 565* 

Fi$h, abundant in the Caspian, 55* Salted 
for food by people of Ormuz, 101* City 


of Kinsai plentifully supplied mith, 514. 
Many fine sorts on coast of Jma minor, 
607* Caught in large quantities and 
cured by people of the island of Males, 
700. Dried in the sun on coast of Arabia, 
given to the cattle for food, and made into 
biscuit, 729. The food of Inhabitants of 
Kalayati, 755. 

Fishery for pearls, see JPearl-fishery* 

Fo, religion of, n. 1165 p. 587* See Buddfia* 

FootFosts, in dominions of the Gr. khan, S6S. 

Formcaiion, not considered as a crime in Jfoa- 
har, 639* 

Fowls of a peculiar breed, 554- 

Foxes, black, in northern Tartary, 758, 746, 
749. 

FrancoUn partridge, 86* 

Frankincense, white, produced in country of 
Esder or Skeher, where it distils from a 
small tree of the fir-kind, 728* Exported 
also from Dulfar or Uafar, 735* 

Freight of merchandise at Zaiiun, 559. 

Fruits of JChorascm, 121- Of Kamnl or Hd- 
mi, 171. Of Kln-sai, 514. 

Fugiu or Fu-^cheu, principal city of the vice- 
royalty of Kmcha, 551 * Capital of Fo^kkn, 
n. 1089 p- 552. 

Funerals, preparations for, in Tungut, 164. 
Tartar custom of sacrificing human victims 
at, 199* Ceremonies at, in Ktn-sai, where 
pieces of paper representing various arti- 
cles of property are thrown into the flames, 
529. 

Furs of various animals, 544, 758, 759, 746, 
749* 

G. 


Galangal, koempferta gakmga, p. 405, 551, 554. 

Gall, of the alligator, medicinal qualities, 
450* 

GamMkig, to which the Kataians are raoaark- 
ably addicted, prohibited by the Gr* khan, 
582. 

Game, 41, 81, 85, 86, 121, 248, 249, 540, 542, 
545, 592, 407, 485, 488, 501,514,549,559, 
612. 

Gan-pu or Ning^po, fine port of— Frequaated 
by ships from India-— Its coiiaUMmication by 
water with Km^sai, 542* 

Gate of Iron, appelladfn of FJmrhmd, 53* 
Particular gate of reserved for the 

Gr. khan, ^8* 

Gam, tribe fa Mmlm, desoen^d from 

wlto Mew i;honaas--r<»«t the flerii rf the 
ox, but do uot kill it, 657* Apostile Mled 
by an arrow riiot at a pea-fowl by the, 649* 
5 E 2 Gd^ 
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Gelu-kJialaty lake of? 54*. 

Ge7iguip Cheu-'guh or Tchu-ki, town of, 549. 
GenoGy city of, 41. 

George, a descendant of Prester John, a Chris- 
tian and a priest, 236, 237? 242. 

Georgia, see Zorzania. 

Ghazan-kaan, see Kusan^ 

Ghillie, a kind of silk, in Georgia, 54. 

Giazza, or Zyas, in Armenia minor, 13, 18? 
19, 21. 

Gieza, Cu^gul, or Kiu^cheu-fii, city of, 549? 
551. 

Gigantic idols in Tajigut — Some of them in a 
recumbent posture? 181. 

Gilding, 289, 539. 

Ginger, 407, 421 , 505, 551 , 554, 684, 687? 691> 
Gin-gui, town of, 459. 

Girc^e, see Camelopard* 

Glazing of windows? 289. 

Goez, Benjamin, n. 358 p. 186, n. 556 p. 301. 
Goitres or glandular tumours of the throat,151. 
Gold, found in rivers that discharge themselves 
into the Ktang, 414. In Kain^du, formed 
Into rods? and cut into small pieces? for cur- 
rency? 420. Found in rivers there, 421- 
In river Brius, ib. In large quantities in 
province of Karazan, 429. In Kai dandan, 
434. Proportion in value of, to silver, 425, 
429, 434, 447* Found at Kangigu, 455. 
Abundance in Zipangu or Japan, 569. In 
islands of the sea of Chin, 580. In those 
of the gulf of Keinan or Hainan, 583. In 
Java, 590. In Lochac, 594. Imported at 
Kambaia, 695. In Jbascia, 721. 

Gouza or Tso-cheu, city of? has many convents 
of idolaters— At this place the roads through 
Kataia and towards Manji, divide? 391. 
Government, civil? established by Kubldi, 360. 
Goza, name of an ambassador from king ^r- 
ghun to the Gr. khan? 34. 

Granaries, public? in Kataia, 370. 

Grapes, cultivated at Ta-in-fu or Tai-yuen-fu, 
and sent to different parts of Kataia? 394. 
Imported in a dried state at KiU'-sai, 514. 
Greek church, ritual of? followed in Georgia? 
53. In Russia? 748. 

Green mount, name given to an artificial hill 
In the gardens of the Gr. khan at Ta-tu or 
Peking, 290. 

Gregory X. Pope, elected whilst legate in 
Syria, 19. 

Grossly Italian groats? 75? 353. 

Guards, of one thousand men, at each gate of 
the city of Ta-tu or Peking, 298. 
j Guzzerat, a kingdom on the western side of 
^ India— Height of north star as seen from 
--Affords harbour to pirates of des- 


perate character? 690. Produces ginger r 
pepper, indigo? and cotton— ‘Hides of va- 
rious animals dressed there? and sent to 
Arabia — Embroidery w^orked to great per- 
fection, 691. 


H. 

Hdi^nan, island of, n- 1158 p. 583. 

Hair, practice of throwing it loose, p, 551. 

Of wild bull carried to battle, 649. 

Hami or Kamil, n. 334 p. 173. n. 339 p. 174. 
Hang’-cheu^fu, great city of, see Ktn-sai* 
Hawking, see Chase* 

Her dll, Etel, or Wolga river, 54. 

Hia-muen or Amoy, port of? n. 1110, 1111 
p. 561? 562, n. 1157 p.583. 

Hoai-ngan-fu, city of, n. 930 p. 473? n. 947 
p. 481. 

Hoang Jw or Yellow river, see Karamoran* 
Ho^cheu, city of, n. 1001 p. 508. 

Ho-^kien-fu, city of? n. 904 p. 463. 

Horns of the mountain goat? 142. 

Hospitals, in city of Ktn^sai, 531. 

Horses, excellent breed of? in Turkomania^ 
45. In Persia, 74. In Balashan, 130. Effect 
produced by their eating a poisonous plant, 
178. Horses of Tartars fed on grass alone? 
210. Numbers possessed by individuals.. 
Practice of drinking their blood, 214 — 
Numbers employed in service of the post> 
363. Bred in Karazan, 424. And in Kara- 
zan, from whence they are sent to India — 
Deprived of a joint of their tails, 430. 
None bred in Maabar, but imported from 
Arabia? 632. How fed, 633. Exported 
from Kanan or Tana, 693. From Aden, 725. 
From Hulfar, 733. 

Hours, unlucky? 639. Hour or time of day 
judged of by the length of the person's 
shadow, 640? 662. 

Hu-cheu, city of? n* 1082 p. 548. 

Hulagu, see Alau or Ulati* 

Human flesh? practice of eating, 551, 578? 
601, 606, 610, 619. 

Hunting, see Chase* 


L 

Idifa or Idiju, a place in Tenduk, where there 
is a silver mine? p, 242. 

Idols, of a gigantic size? and some in a re- 
cumbent posture? 181. Tartar idol? 209., 
Representing male and female divinities, in 

India 
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India — to which y onng women are dedica- 
ted, 647. Of a dark colour^ 649. 

Idolaters, at Bascia or Faishore^ 135. At Kes-^ 
mur or Kashmir ^ 137. At Sachion or Sha- 
cheu, 166. At Kamul or Hamt^ 171* At 
Chinchztalas, 176. At Succuir or So’-cheu^ 
178. At Kampion or Kan-cheu, 181. At 
JEzina^ 1S6. At Ergmul or Kokonor^ 221. 
At Singui or Si-nmgy ib. In Tebeth or 
Tibet, 252. Offer prayers, along with 
Christians and Mahometans, for prosperity 
of the Gr. khan, 326. Prevail throughout 
Kataia and Manji, 403, et passim* 

Ighurs, people so called, n. 24 p. 16, n. 447 
p. 235, m 527 p. 284. 

Immeision in water, practised by inhabitants 
of Ormuz, duxing the hot winds, 95. 
Incenscy of a dark colour, exported from 
Kanan or Tazia^ 693* 

ludta^ distinguished into the Greater, Les- 
ser, and Middle, 560, 565, 737- Birds and 
beasts of, differ from those in other coun- 
tries, 647- Morals of its inhabitants relaxed, 
678. Kesma coran or Makran the last pro- 
vince of the Greater India beginning at 
Maahar — Places on the sea-coast only, 
described, 69S. Lesser India extends from 
Ziamha or Tsiampa to Mutphili or MoBuli-- 
pataniy 717- Middle or second India, 719- 
Indian nuts, see Coco* 

Indigo, manufactured at Koulam, 677- In 
Guzzerat, 691. In Kambaia, 695- 
Indragiri, a place in Sumatra, n. 1222 p. 61 1 * 
Infants, exposure of by parents, and subse- 
quent care of, by the king of Manji, 475. 
Interment, of Chhigis-kan or Jengiz-khan and 
his family in mountain of Altat, 199. Cus- 
tom of sacrificing human victims on way 
to, ib- Numbers slain by those who ac- 
companied the body of Mongu or Mangu 
kaan, 200- At Kanbalu interments take 
place without the city and suburbs, 35 1- 
Irahatty, Irawaddy, or Nu^kiang river, n. 
868 p- 446. 

Island in northern ocean, famous for breed of 
gerfalcons, 221. One of great beauty 
in the river Kiang, 498- In lake near 
Kin^sai, 525- Number of in Indian sea 
(Maldives) 717- 

Ismaelians, see Old man of the mountain. 
Ispahan, see Spaan* 

X 

JacotU, Jamlich, or Catholicos, the patriarch 
of the NestorianSj who, in our author’s tiine, 
resided at p- 60- 


Jaggri or ungraiiulated sugar, n. 1 lOS p- 557- 
Jambiy a place in Sumatra, ii. 1224 p. 612. 
Japan, see Ztpangu* 

Jasper and chalcedonies, found at Peym in 
Turkistan, 1 54- Also at Charckan, and from 
thence carried to Kaiaia, 157- 
Java, large island of — Inhabitants idolaters 
— Its productions — Gold exported from, 
thence to ZaiAun — Not subdued by the Gr- 
khan, 590- 

Java minor, island of, SS. Two thousand miles 
in circuit and contains eight kingdoms — 
Yields spices and drugs — ^Nortli star Invisi- 
ble there, 599- 
Jengiz-kkan, see Chingis-kan* 

Jerm, a kind of boat used on the Nile, 725. 
Jerun, island of, n. 208 p. 96- 
Jerusaiem, journey to, for providing holy oil, 
18 . 

Jews, at Teflis, 54. In Tartary, 270, 274. At 
JCouiam, 677. In Abascta or Abyssinia, 
where they arc distinguished by a particu- 
lar mark, 719t 
Jorza or Zorza, 190, 571* 

Jugglers and tumblers exhibit before the Gr. 
khan, 320- 

Justiae, rules of, amongst the Tartars, 217* 


K, 


Kaan, import of the title, p. 199, 262. 

Ka-ckanfu, city of, 403. 

Kael, a consideVable city of Maahar — Much 
resorted to by foreign merchants — ^ Horses 
imported there from Arabia- — Number of 
women maintained by its prince, named 
Astiar, 674. 

Kaidu, a powerful chief of Turkistan, enga- 
ged in rebellion with another chief named 
Na^an, against the Gr. khan, 263. His sub- 
jects retain the genuine Tartar manners, 
737. 

Km-khatu, see Ki^akato* 

Kain or Km^yn, town of ~ Inhabitants are 
idolaters — use paper money, 483. 

Kain-'du, city of— Inhabitants invite strangers 
to cohabit with their wives and daughters, 
420- 

Kam-’gui, a town near the Kimg — Com and 
rice collected there for conveyance to Kan^ 
halUf 498. 

Kakariah or Ca^area, city of, 41,45- 

K&imM, town or castle of, in Egrigum, 2S5. 

KmMfmii, m strong town situated near a gulf 
or bay, on coast of Arabia'— People are 
Mahomefcmxs and subjects of the Melik of 

Ormu2i 
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Ormuz, wha retreats thither when hard 
pressed by his enemies— Harbour (MMsArai) 
good, and mrich frequented by shipping 
from India— Horses exported fi’om thence, 
734. Fortress stands near entrance of the 

gulf, pd commands both it and the sea 

Inhabitants subsist upon dates and hsh 
^both fresh and salted or dried, 7S5. 

Kdlh&l, castle of, n. 1486, 1489 p. 735, 
Kalizene, kliahj, or canal of Alexandria, 725- 
Kamandu, town of, near the district of Reo- 
barle, 85. 

Kambtna, ^ an extensive kingdom in the west 
of India — Cotton produced there, and 

cotton cloth and indigo manufactured 

okms dressed and exported — Eeturns re- 
ceived in gold, silver, copper, and tutty, 

Kambalu, see Kanbalu. 

Kamboja, countrjrof, n. 1183 p- 595. 

Kampar, a place in Sumatra, n. 1229 p. 615. 
Jiavipim or Kan-ch^, chief city of Tangut 
Inhabitants chiefly idolaters — Contains 
three Christian churches — Multitude of 
Idols there, some of which are of gigantic 
size Devotees lead moral lives — Almanac 
in use— Laity have several wives, 181. May 
repudiate them — Are incestuous, 182. 
Voices of evil spirits heard in proceeding 
from thence towards the east, 224. 

Kamid, Kamil, or Hami, district and city of 
—Situated between two great deserts — In- 
habitairts idolaters— Addicted to pleasure, 
171. Their peculiar indulgence to their 
guests— The custom forbidden by Mangu- 
kaan, but aftei-wards allowed, 172. 

Kan or khan, title of, 199, 262. 

Kanan, kingdom of, in west of India— Pro- 
duces a sort of incense of a dai-k colour— 
Exports horses, 693. 

Khan-halig, city of, 
263, 274. Winter residence of the^ Gr. 
khan, 287. Eelinquished for the new city 
of Tai-du or Ta-tu, 297. Population of 
the city, 350. Suburbs— Quantity of mer- 
ch^disesold, 351. Number of astrologers, 
377. Corn and rice for supply of, con- 
veyed by the canal, 498. People of, 

W liua’;*670. 

Kcm-che%i, n. 349 p. 182. 

Kan-^-gu, a province bordering on Bmgala 
n maintains three hundred wives 
^old found there-People are tattowed, 

of Kaang-ehm-fic (Canton) a city of 
the viceroyalty of iToscha— The statioJ of 


a large army— a grand port of Indian c6m- 
merce, 557- 

Kao-yu, town of, n. 952 p. 484. 

Karaian, or Yunnan, province of — governed 
by a son of the Gr. khan, named Cen-Temur 
^ — Good horses bred there, 424. 

Kara-koran or Kara - korum, city of, first 
established residence of the Tartars— Its 
castle and palace, 188. 

Karamania, of Asia minor, 41. 

Kara^.rnoran, ddoangdio, or Yellow river- 
does not, from its size and rapidity, admit 
of a solid bridge, 401. Has its source in 
the territory of Un-khan, 472. 

Karaunas, a predatory tribe, 86, 87. 

Karazan or Khorasan, 25. 

Karazan {of Yun-nan), province and city of 
governed by a son of Kubla% named Xoga- 
Much gold found there, 429. Horses 
sent from thence to India — Natives of, 
ride with long stirrups like the French, 430 
•—use poisoned arrows — carry poison about 
their persons— Murder strangers in order 
to possess their valuable qualities, 431. 
Mihtary operations there, 441. 

Kardandan, province of— People expert in 
horsemanship— Have a singular usage with 
respect to lymg-in women, 434. Direct 
their worship to the ancestor of the family 
—instead of writing, cut notches in wood 
— climate of, unhealthy, 435. 

Karkan, Yerken, or Yarkund, a city of Tur- 
kistm— Inhabitants consist of Mahometans 
and Nestorian Christians, 150. Are afflict- 
ed with swollen legs and tumours at the 
throat, 151, 

^orPer^S^T”’ king 

ot Persia, to whom the Tartar princess 

brought from Kanbalu was delivered, 34 
XarW or K<xshgar, a city of Turkistan— Its ^ 
inhabitants chiefly Mahometans, with seve- 
ral Nestorian Christians— who subsist by 
frZ“fr® «ianufacture-Merchants 

trom thence, a sordid race, travel to all 
parts of the world, 145. 

Kashmir, see Kesmur. 

Kadbin or Kazbm, a city of Persia, 74. 

Kataia or Kkatai, country of, being the north- >' 

ern provinces of China, 27, 138. Jaspers 
md chalcedonies carried thither from Peun 

and CWimz, 154, 157. Camelots (prL 

235. Allies 

Stationed in provinces of, to repress sedi- 

9 «R^ o JranAolw at its northern extremity-. 
28& Natives of, prepare a sort of wine 
from, rice and various drugs— Coal found 

' in 
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iii different parts of, 373. Spices carried 
thither from Java minor, 599. 

Kazwin or Kazhin^ see KmiBiUj 

Keinari or Hai-nan^ gwif of, 583. 

KemitiSy Kmmuzy or Kosmos, a preparation 
of mare’s milk, gCM*. 

Ken-zan-fu or SUngan^fu^ ancient city of, 
40S. The former capital of a powerful 
kingdom — governed by Mangaluy a son of 
the Gr. khan — Description of his palace, 
404. 

Kesmacoran or Kej^Mahran^ country of, — In- 
habitants idolaters and Saracens, 697. 
Their food, rice and wheat— Last province 
of the Greater India, beginning at Maabar^ 
698. 

Mesmztr or Kashmir, kingdom of, 86- In- 
habitants adepts in magic— *manufacture 
idols — Communication with the Indian sea 
—Climate moderately warm — Devotees 
there live in communities — do not shed 
blood, 137. ^ 

Khalif or pontif of the Saracens, 63. Last 
of them put to death at Baghdad, by Ulau 
or Hulagti, 67. 

Khan or Kan, title of, 199, 262^, 

Khan^halig, see K<mbalu» 

Khatdi, see Kataia, 

Kheshm, see Scassem. 

Kliogatal, name of an officer of the Gr. Mian^ 

12 . 

Khorasan, desert of, n. 227 p. 106, n. 246 p. 
123. Fruits of, n. 249 p. 123. 

Khaim, n. 307 p. 153. 

Khuheis, town of, n. 225. p. 106. 

Khuristan, a province of Persia, n. 159 p. 77. 

Ki-akato or Kai-^khaiu regent of Persia during 
the minority of Kasan or Ghazan, 34. His 
unpopularity, S5k 

Kiang, a great river so called — Length of its 
course, 410. Its magnitude and import- 
ance, 494. Island in it, with a temple and 
monastery, 498, 

Kien^ning^fa, city of^ n. 1095 p. 554,. 

Kierman or Kivman, Hngdom or Persian pro- 
vince of — Produce of the country, B2. 
Degree of cold in some parts of it, S3, 
Excessive heat in others— City of Gnmiz 
dependent on it, 95. 

Kinshan, island of, on the Kiang^ n. 9B6 p. 
500, 

Kin- ml, or Hmf^--cheu, noble and 

magnificent city of*— Signifimtion of its 
name- — Frequently visited by Marco Polo, 
who made notes of every thing he saw there 
—Its alleged extent# 508. ^tuated between 
a lake of clear water aqd a great river— 
Nqhxber of its bridges, 509. Partly in- 


closed by a great fosse — Its squares or 
market-places — Warehouses on banks ol 
principal canal, 513. Supply of its markets 
— Every kind of fiesh eaten indiscriminately 
by its inhabitants — Pears grown there of 
an extraordinary size, and other fruits — 
Fish abundant' — -Shops and manufactories, 
514. Wine of the country prepared for 
sale — Baths warm and cold, 515. Cour- 
tesans highly accomplished and fascinating 
— Physicians and astrologers — Officers of 
police, 519. Quantity of pepper imported, 
520. People are idolaters — use the Gr. 
khan’s paper-money — have fair complex- 
ions — are clad in silk, 521. The women 
are brought up with delicate and languid 
habits — Houses richly ornamented — Dispo- 
sition of people pacific — Honest in their 
dealings — Shew respect to married women 
— Dislike the sight of soldiery, 522. 
Amuse themselves on the lake, 525. 
Streets of city paved— Description of car- 
riages — Men and women resort to public 
gardens, 526. Astrologers consulted on 
birth of children, 528. Ceremonies at 
funerals — paper burned, exhibiting repre- 
sentations of property — Instruments of mu- 
sic sounded, 529, Precautions against con- 
flagrations Sonorous instruments struck 
by the guard to denote the hours — Guards 
patrol the streets at night, and arrest strag- 
glers- Hospitals founded by antient kings, 
531,532. Garrison consists of thirty thou-^ 
sand men, 536, Palace of the former king 
described, 538. Ten thousand persons ac- 
commodated at his table — Apartments of his 
women — Amusements on the lake, 539* 
Other sports — Palace gone to decay, 540, 
Population of the city — Only one church 
of "Nestorian Christians — Lists of families 
and inmates affixed to doors of houses— 
Communication with the port of Gan^-pu 
or Ningpo, 542- 

Km, island of Kis or in gulf of Persia, 

63, 75, 737, 

Kiu-cheu, city of, n* 1087 p. 550. 

Kiu--kmng, town of, where there is a great re-^ 
sort of vessels, n, 971 p. 495, n* 977 p. 

496. 

Knights, Templars, 19. Devoted attendants 
who bum themselves with flbie body of the 
king of Maahar, 6S2, 

KoM, desert of, n. tif, S19 p, 160, m Sm 

p. 161, 

Kabmmm or town of, 106, IW* 

Kagatm, a 'iWfcar prince» the intended wife v 
of JrgMn king of Persia, 27* Embarks 
for India from Kmimlm, Presented 

to 
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to Kasan or Ghazan^ the son of Arghun^ 
34. Also the name of a son of Kuhlai, 429. 

Kogni or Iconinm, city of, 45. 

Koi'-gan’-zu or Hoai-ngan-fu, city of, near the 
Kara^rnoranj and on tlie noi'thern border 
of Manji:, 472. Taken by Ckinmn Bmjan, 
476. Description of it — Salt manufac- 
tured there, 481. 

Kokonor or Hohonor, n. 431 p. 226. 

Kon-cha^ a viceroyalty of Manji, 549- Its 
principal city named Fu-giu, 551. Its 
limits, 560- 

Kong-'kuan or inns of China, n. 749 p. 393. 

Konsalmi or Khandk-^as-salam^ castle of, 87. 

Koua-Qua^ for Jaoua, account of an expedi- 
tion to, n. 1181, p. 592. 

Korkan or Gurkan^ an easteim province of 
Persia, n. 164 p. 78. 

Kotan or Khoten^ province of, 152. City 
of, inhabited by Mahometans — Cultiva- 
tion of farms and vineyards, 153. 

^ Koulam^ kingdom of, adjoins to Maahar on 
the western side — The residence of many 
Jews and Christians — produces sappan or 
brezil wood in abundance — Indigo manu- 
factured there, and process described^ — 
Heat during some months intolerable — 
The resort of merchants from Manji^ and 
Arabia^ — Black tigers and other uncommon 
animals found there, 677. Wine of the 
country made from sugar — Much rice pro- 
duced — Natives are black, and go nearly 
naked— -their manners sensual, and their 
marriages often incestuous, 678. 

Kuang-cheu or Canton, city of, n. 1106 p. 
558. 

Kublai-kaan, Grand khan of all the Tartars, 
p. 2. Receives Nicolo and MalEo Polo — 
His inquiries respecting the princes of 
Europe, 11. Sends N. and M. Polo as his 
ambassadors to the Pope, and furnishes 
them with a golden tablet or passport, 12. 
His gracious reception of the family on 
their return, 24. Notices young Marco, 
and employs him, 25. Consents to their 
departure and makes them presents, 29. 
Account received of his death, 35. The 
sixth (fifth) in succession from Chingu kan, 
199. His achievements — genealogy, 262. 
His abilities as a commander— Collects an 
army to oppose Nayan and Kaidu^ 263. 
Has recourse to divination before the battle 
—His station in a wooden castle supported 
by four elephants, 269. Defeats Nayan and 
puts him to death, 270. Returns to Kan- 
balus 274. His predilection for Christianity, 
276f His military council, and their insig-^ 


nia, 278. His stature and figure, his wives 
and concubines, 281. Mode of selecting 
the latter, 282. His sons, 286. His win- 
ter residence in Kanhalu, 287- His palace, 
288. Builds the new city of Taidu or 
Ta-tu, 297. His body-guai’d, 317. His 
entertainments and the arrangement of the 
guests, 318. Bestows dresses on the anni- 
versary of his birth-day, 325. Is troubled 
•with the gout, 343. Affords relief to his 
subjects in cases of dearth and other public 
calamities, 370. His attention to the poor, 
375, 376. Silence and decorum observed 
in his presence, 382. Causes the grand 
canal to be dug, 498. Sends embassies to 
king of Zeilany 621, 670.^ 

Kue-lin-fu or Kien-mng-fu^ city of, 554. 
Kumrai^ Kumri^ or Comorin, a province of 
India where the polar constellation may be 
just seen — The country covered with fo- 
rests, the abode of apes having the appear- 
ance of men, 683- 
Kun-kin, province of, 407. 

Kurds, people so named, 60. 

Kurdistan for Khuristan, a province of Persia, 
74. 


L 


Labels attached to the legs of hawks, p. 342. 

Lac, Loac, or Lar, a fprovince of India said 
to be the original seat of the bramins or 
bi'abmans — Riches of its king, and his de- 
light in the possession of pearls and precious 
stones — People gross idolaters and addicted 
to sorcery, 662. Devotees there, who go 
naked and lead austere lives, 663- 

Lahawar or Lahore, n. 197 p. 91, n. 201 p.92.. 

Lajazzo, see Giazza* 

Lake of clear water at Kin-sal or Hang-cheii, 
529. Its islands, to which the inhabitants 
resort in pursuit of amusement — Number 
of pleasure-boats employed on it — Its 
various beauties, 525. 

Lambri, a district of Java minor, 612. 

Lamentations by professional mourners, 102. 

Lances made of a hard and heavy wood, in 
Java minor, 614. 

Language^eoMlinxto each country mentioned, 
passim. General one prevailing throughout 
Manji, with diversify of dialects, 560. 
Languages acquired by Marco Polo, n. 44 
p. 25. 

Languid habits of women of Kin-sai, 522. 

Latmi or natives of Italy, 3. 


Lead, 



Lmd^ mines of, in Balashan^ ISO# 

Leather 9 prep^rition of, 691. 

Leg^ sweliiiii^ , or species of elephantiasis, 
151. 

LeopardSj, small kind of, employed in hunting, 
251, S38. Common sort, 6&S. 

L€071 or Lzvon, king of Armenia minor, n. S6 

p. 21. 

Levant j enterc d by travellers at port of 
Giazza^ 41. 

Li or Chinese mile, about 1900 English feet, 
293. 

Llhatlms of mare’s milk, 252. 

Ltghhnng^ superstition I'egarding its effects, 
370. Produced bj magicians, 415. 

Ligmmi aloes or agila wood, 580, 586, 599- 

Lin-isin-^chLU, towiA of, n. 922 p 470, n. 924 
p 471. 

Liom^ in country of B alack or Balkh, 122. 
Tame lion led into the presence of the 
Gr. khan, S30. Said to be employed in 
hunting deer, 338. Skins of, 343. En- 
graved figure of, 27B. Sculptured, 386- 

Lnts of inhabitants placed on the outside of 
house’^, 542 

Loclac, country of, produces sappan or bre- 
zil wood, gold, and elephants ; also a fruit 
having a delicious flavour, 594. 

iop, desert of, 351. Town of, 158. Halt- 
ing place for travellers, previously to 
journey of thirty days across the desert, 
158 . Haunted by evil spirits which endea- 
vour to mislead the travellers, 159. 

ior, a province of Persia, 74. 

Lucansor, name of a rebel against the Gr. 
khan, who is defeated and slain, 467. 

Lunardo^ St , his’ convent the scene of a 
miracle, 53 

Lynxes found in province of Kurnarl^ 683. 

M. 

Maahar, kingdom of — governed by four prin- 
ces, p 624 Peaid fishery belonging to, 
625 Inhabitants of, go nearly naked, 631 . 
Ornaments worn by the king — Number of 
his women^ — Knights devoted to liis service 
and who burn themselves with his body — 
Custom respecting treasures of the prece- 
ding king - No horses bred in the country, 
but imported from Arabia, 632 Crimi- 
nals there devote, j^themselves to a voluntary 
death— -Wives bum ^ith their husbands, 
633. Ox reverenced^ — Mode of sitting, 
637. Country produces rice and 
People unwarlie-— Do not bill cattle for 


tbod—Wa&h their bodies nvice a day—Jy 
eating use the right hand — Four liquor 
into the nn utlu PtLiilhir law ’With 

regard to debtors’ — Do not dm h vuulo 

of grapes ILu( a priJiicKit a tho-e 
who use ilusea -Do not hold foriutatu ^ to 
bea cnuit Fin aiognonn i egiirded a ‘-f h 
enco— iitld to be or iiiilutkj , 

639. Time of day Judged ot by length oi 
shadows -^Actions regulated by* astrology 
— Youths engaged In business at an early 
age, 610. Idols of the male and female 
sexes - Dedication of young omen to 
them, 647. St Tholna^ the Apostle buf- 
fered mai'tjTdom in this pnninct^ — Pilgrim- 
ages to place uhire the body rests, per- 
formed by ChribtjaiiH and Saracens, 648. 
Miracles ■wrought there — Natives have the 
practice of adding to tlieir natural blackness 
— Blacken the images of their deities, and 
paint devils white— Carry to battle hair of 
the wild bull, 649. 

Machines^ projectile, employed at the siege 
of Sa-^yan-fa or Slang'^yang^fuy 489, n. 970 
p. 192. 

31adaga$€ar^ see 3Iagasiar^ 

Mamsiar or San Lorenzo, great island of— 
timee thousand miles in circuit — Inhabi- 
tants are Saracens and governed by four 
sheikhs — Elephants abound there and at 
Zenzibar — Flebh of the camel eaten in 
preference to that of other cattle— Red 
sandal found there, and also much amber- 
gris— Ships do not venture to the south of 
this place and Zenzibar^ on account of tlie 
strong currents which would prevent their 
return, 706. Natives report the appear- 
ance, at certain seasons, of an extraordi- 
nary bird called a roc or Its dimen- 

sions— Gr. khan sent a person to examine 
the state of the island, who carried back 
with him one of its feathers - The oiinelo- 
pard also found there, 707- 

Magic or sorcery acquired by the Kmamas 
from people of India, 87. Practised by 
those of Kemnur or Kmkmw^ 2 37, 252. By 
die astrologers of the Gr. khan, 252* By 
people of Tebeth, 415. At bm*gmi or &- 
cheUf BOB- In Jam minorji 610. In Lac 
or Lar^ 6B2- In baecoiera ^ Socotra^ 702. 

Magog or Mongu!^ 242. 

MahormimSi see 

Mahrm^ a districl between the Indus and 
Persian gulf, l§5 f* 90, ii. I415ji. 698. 

Mala^f «|;leasivp kingdom of fclie Greater ^ 
Indla^ towards tie west— North star there 
seen above the horaon^-tti coasts as well 
5 F m 
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as tliat of Guzzerat, iafested by pirates — 
Produces abundance of pepper, ginger^ 
cubebs, and Indian nuts — Fine cottons 
manufactured there — Ships from Manji im- 
port copper and other articles, which are 
from thence conveyed to Aden^ and after- 
wards to Alexandria, 687. 

Malaiur or Malmju^ kingdom of — Its chief city 
a place of great trade in spices — People 
have their peculiar language, 597* 

Maldives^ islands in Indian sea, n. 145S p. 
717. 

Males and females, islands of — inhabited by 
Christians — Men remain three months with 
their wives, and during the remainder of 
the year are employed at another island in 
fishing, 699. Have a bishop under the 
see of Soccotera— The men sow the grain, 
and the women gather the harvest — Fish 
caught by the former in great quantities, 
and salted — Ambergris found thei-e, 700. 

Malefactors^ punished in Kataia by strang- 
ling — Those who arc discharged have marks 
imprinted on their cheeks, 382. 

Maliapur^ Mailapur^ or San Thom^, town of, 
n. 1317 p. 654. 

Mangaki or Mangkola^ son of Kubiaz, gover- 
nor of Ken-zanf'u or Si-7igan-fu — His pa- 
lace, 404. 

Mangu-kaan^ Gr. khan, 172. Number of 
victims slain in proceeding to the place of 
his interment in mountain of Altaz^ 200- 

Manji or southern China, 264. Eoad to, 391, 
407, 409, 437? 470. Entered from the 
north on passing the Kara^ynoran or Hoang-- 
hOy 472. The richest country in the eastern 
world — Its king was termed Fanfur or Fagli- 
fur^ 474- Circumstances attending its con- 
quest by Ckinsan Ba-yan or Pe-zjen^ KublaVs 
general, 476* Divided into nine districts 
or provinces — Viceroys appointed to each, 
who are changed on the third year^ — Con- 
tains twelve hundred cities and large towns, 
each of which has a numerous garrison, 
535. Indigent class of inhabitants sell 
their children to the rich, 542. No sheep 
in southern provinces of, but many oxen 
and swine, 549* Prevailing language of, 
560. Bounded on the south by gulf of 
Keinan or Hainan^ 583. Gold imported 
there from Java, 590. Spices from Java 
minor, 599. Merchants from thence re- 
sort to Koulani in India, 677. And to 
other parts of the Malabar coast, 685, 687. 
Marmaggiore, Euxine, or Black sea, 1, 52. 

Marble, 121, 289. 

Mateo, see Polo. 


Mares, preparation of their milk, called 
murs, kimmvz, or cosmos, drunk by Tartars, 
204. Milk of white, drunk by family of 
the Gr. khan, 251. Libations of, 252, 
Guided by instinct they find their way back 
to their foals, during the season of dark- 
ness in the northern regions, 746. 

Maredbi, city of Mesopotamia, 48, 60. 

Marks of Indian sects on the forehead, 663. 

Marriage, rules of, amongst the Tartars, 
204. Contracted bet^veen the deceased 
children of different parents, 218. 

Mar Sachis or Sergius, a Nestorian, builds 
two churches at Clum-gliian-fu, of which 
he was governor, 501. 

Marten, a species of weasel, 746, 749. 

Musnlipatam, city of, n. 1328 p. 628. 

Ma-iu, meaning of Chinese term, n. 922 p. 
470. 

Meal, a kind of, procured from a tree in Java 
minor — specimen of the bread made of it 
brought to Venice by M. Polo, 614. 

Mekriti or Merkit, tribe of, dwelling on plain 
of B argil — Subsist on the flesh of stags used 
for travelling, 220. 

Melik, David, title of kings of Zorzania 
or Georgia, 52. Melik of Ormuz, 734* 
Title equivalent to that of lord of the 
marches, 737- 

Melons (of Khorasan), 121. 

Mesopotamia, townis of, n. 103 p. 51. 

Metempsychosis, 38 1 . 

Meteoric stones, n. 969 p. 492. 

Mien or Ava, kingdom of, 441. King of, 
defeated by Kuhlafs forces, 444. Lies on 
the confines of India, 447. City of, 448. 
People are idolaters — » Royal sepulchre 
spared by the conqueror, 449. 

Milk, common beverage of the Tartars, 519, 
363. See Mares* 

Millet, 75, 249, 363, 728. 

Miracles, wrought, in Georgia, 53. At BaU 
daeh or Baghdad, 69. At Samarkand, 
148. At burial-place of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, 649. 

Mirrors, manufacture of^ 107. 

Moghul or Mungal, Tartars, n. 963 p. 191, n 
366 p. 193, n- 457 p. 246. 

Monasteries, (of lamas) 164, 253; (of bonzes) 
498, 524. 

Mofigul or Mungal, obscure mention of, 242» 

Monks, amongst the Tartars— shave their 
heads and beards, 253. 

Monkies, stuffed, sold as pygmies, 604. 

Monsoon, in sea of Chin, 581. At Java mi- 
nor, 606. ^ 

Mortality, on voyage from China to Persia, 34. 

Mosul* 
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Moml^ province and city of^ 48. Its inhabi- 
tants^ — Seat of the Nestorian patriarch — 
Muslins derive their name from thencej 60. 

Mulehetf a term applied to certain Mahome- 
tan heretics, known by the name of Is- 
maelians, i 12. See Old man of the moun- 
tain. 

Mungaly see MoghuL 

Murphilh Monsuly or Masulipatnam, kingdom 
of, adjoining to Maahar — Its mountains 
yield diamonds, 657. Manner in w’hich 
they are collected - The finest cotton cloths 
manufactured there, 658. 

Musy place so named, 60. 

Musical instruments, clangour of, at funerals, 
inTanguty 166. At festivals, 253, 320. 

Musky finest sort of, produced in Tangut — 
Description of the animal, 221, 408, 414, 
421. 

Muskaty port of, n. 1490, 1491 p. 736. 

. Muslinsy the manufacture of Momly whose 
merchants are termed mossulinly 60- 


N. 

/ Nan-ghin or Nan-king, a province and city of 
Manji — The people are idolaters ; use the 
Gr. khan’s paper-money; and are great 
manufacturers of silks, p. 487- 

Narsinga, king of, n. 1275 p. 634. 

Nasr-eddin, name of an officer commanding 
an army under the Gr. khan, n. 867 p. 446. 

Natigay, the name of a Tartar idol, 209. 
Mode of worshipping it, 210, 381. 

Nativities, exact time of, ascertained, 640. 
See Astrologers, 

Nayan, the origin of his rehellion JNxakes 
propositions to Kaidu, 263. Is defeated 
and put to death by Kublaz—Ji&d many 
Christians in his army, 270. 

Negropont or Euboea, island of, 13, 35. 

JS^cstavdiit ot commundcr of Ku- 

blai’s army, 441. 

Nestorian Christians, at Mosui, where their 
patriarch resided, 60. AtTcwm, 71. At 

^ JCashcctr, 145. Nt Narkan ov T^erken, 150. 
At Saehion or Sha-oheu of Tangut, 164. 
At Chinchitalas, 176. In Egrigaia, 2^. 
In Tenduk, 242. At Ken-mn-fu or Si- 
'figafh'^ay 404. At 424. Churches 

of, a4 Chan-ghian-fuy 

]Sfm mafy commeucement of m Fobrua^ 

/ First day of, how celebrated by the Tar- 
^ tars, 328. 


Nicobafy islands of, n« 1237 p. 61b. 

Nihy river, 725. 

Niu€y number, superstitious attciitioa to it, 
in making presents, 329- 

Ning^pOy port near /v iH-sai, n. 1072 p. 54*3* 

Nocueran orNoiicoury, island of, 618- 

NoheSy supernatural, heard in crossing the 
desert of Lopy 159. 

Northern ocemiy 220, 221, 719. 

North star, invisible in Java minor^ 599, 606. 
Constellation partly visible in Kumari or 
Comorin, 683. Seen in Malabar, 687* 
Its elevation, rudely estimated, in Guz- 
zerat, 690. In Kambaia, 695. 

Nugodar or Nikodaty the nephew of Zagakity 

86 . 

NutmegSy 590- 


O. 


Og and Magog or Ung and 3IonguIy districts 
under the jurisdiction of Prester John, p. 
21 * 2 . 

Oily holy, 12, li. Bituminous, 48. Of se- 
same, ISO, 621, 649,720. Spermaceti, 702. 
Okaky see Oukaka. 

Old man of the mountain, chief of the Ma- 
hometan sect of Mulehet or Ismaelians 
His earthly paradise, 112. His influence 
over his followers, 113. llis tyranny and 
assassinations every 'where ^dreaded Be- 
sieged in his castle by Ulaii or Hulagur • 
Put to death and his paradise destroyed, 
114. 

Olibanum, see Frankincense. 

Oman, coast of, n. 1491, 1492 p. 

Ormus or Hormuz, island and city of, 75, 87, 
94, 737. Account of shipping at, 100. 
Inhabitants of— Cultivation- Fruits —Wine 
made of dates — Food — Extreme heat of 
climate, 101. Lamentations at funerals, 
102. Melik or chief of, is subject to the 
king of Kxerman, but occasionally at war 
with him— Retreats to and makes his stand 
at Kalayati, 734. Obstructs the trade and 
thereby deprives his lord of Oie revenue 
from it, 735. Situation of the city— Ven- 
tilators used for moderating the excessive 

heat, 737. , ^ , 

Oukaka or Okaky town on the confines oi tlie 
kingdom of Western Tartars, 2, 215* 

Oxeuy species of, described, 86. ^ Large and 
fierce in Tebeth, 415. In Mien, or Ava, 
449, Of great size in Bengal, 4S2. In 
Jmuy 456* Reverenced in Afna&ar— Fleshy 
5 F 2 
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ofj eaten hj tribe of gauU 637* Not killed 
for food, 638- Pieces of the hair carried 
to battle as charms, 6i9. Reverenced in 
another province of India, 663* 


P. 


Pazniingy p. 289, 539* 

Paipurth or Paiburty castle of, in Armenia — 
Silver mine there, 18. 

Palace^ magazines, park, and gardens of the 
Gr. LliaiC adjoining to the city of Kanhaluy 
^S8, 289. Artiticial Mil in the grounds, 
called the Green mount, 290. Of the 
Faghfur or king of 538. 

Palmy date-bearing, 81. Species of, from 
which a liquor is extracted, 607, 614. See 
Daies^ 

Pazntr or Pamirs highijr elevated plain beyond 
Vokhariy where no birds are to be seen, 
and fire burns dully, 142. 

P anchor y an island near the eastern coast of 
Sumatra, n. 1229 p. 615. 

Paiiicumy 24*9, 363. 

Paper, manufacture of, 353. Burnt at fune- 
lals, 529. 

Paper -^money issued by the Gr. khan — Mode 
of preparing it, 353. Its circulation com- 
pulsory, 354. Exchanged for new at a 
loss, 355. Current in various cities of the 
empire, 458, 459, 464, 465, 187. 

Parents, veneration towards — Neglect of, 
punished, 382. 

Parsk, merchants on coast of Malabar, n. 
1394 p. 690. 

Partridge, 83. Francolin, 86. 

Pasti, a place in Sumatra, n- 1205 p. 604 

Patharini, Paterini, or Waldenses, Christian 
lieretics to whom the Ismaelians are com- 
pared, 112. 

Pat7^mrch of the Greek church (Nestorian) 
resident at Mosul, 60. (Jacobite) at Bagh- 
dad, 702. 

Paii-ghin or Paa-yzt-hlen, town of— Inhabi- 
tants buim tlieir dead — Use the paper- 
money of the Gr. khan, 482. 

Paved streets and roads, 526; 

Pa-zan-fu, city of, belonging to Kataia — 
Inhabitants burn their dead — Christians 
have a church there — -Paper-money cur- 
rent, 459. Silks woven, 460. Communi- 
cates wdth the capital by means of canals, 
460. 

PeaGhes, of a large size, at Ckan-glu, 464. 
y ellow and white, at 514. 


Peafowls in Maahar, 649. At Koulam, 677» 

Pears, of great size, at Kin-sai, 514. 

Pearls^ w'here bored, 64. Found in salt- 
water-lake near Kain-dii, 420. Imported 
at Zai-tun, 557* Of a reddish colour in 
Zipangu or Japan, 569. Those of Maahar 
round and of good lustre, 625. 

Fearlflsherzj between Maabar and Zeilan — 
Mode of dHiiig for the oysters — Precau- 
tions against the sharks, 625. 

Pe-lio river, n. 60 p. 33. 

Pentan or Bintan, island of, 597* 

Pepper, quantity of, consumed at Kin-sai, 
520. Impoi'ted at Zai-tun, 559. Pro- 
duced in islands of sea of Chm, white and 
black, 580. In Java, 590. At Koulam, 
677. At Dely, 684. In Malabar, 687* 
In Guzzerat, 691. 

PerlaJc, a place in Sumatra, n. 1200 p. 601. 

Persia, divisions of, 74. Exports horses to 
India — Breeds asses remarkably fine, 
which are preferred to horses for the de- 
serts — Camels also used — In some districts 
the natives are savage and blood-thirsty — 
Mahometan religion prevails — Manufac- 
tures carried on — Cotton grows abundant- 
ly — Also grain of different sorts, and every 
species of fruit, 75. Saracens drink wine 
after boiling it, 76. 

Peshawar or Pauhore, n. 276 p. 135. 

Petroleum or earth-oil, 48. 

Pe-yen, name of a distinguished commander, 
n. 939 p. 479. 

Pezjn, province and city of, to the eastward 
of Kotan or Khoteu — Chalcedonies and jas- 
per found in its river — Peculiar cubtom 
there respecting married persons, 154- 

Pkaraolfs mice, animals so called, 204. Ta- 
ken by ingenious contrivances, 738- 

Pheasants, m Tangut, have tails of great 
length, 225. Common kind, 401,403. 

Philosophers or literati, in Singui or Su-cheu, 
505. 

Physicians, place of, supplied by sorcerers in 
certain provinces, 435. Eminent in 6m- 
gui or Su-cheu, 505 n At Kin-sai, 512. At 
Koulam, 678- 

Pkysiog7iomy, regarded as a science in Maa- 
bar, 639- 

Pi-an-fu or Pin-yangfu, city of, 396. 

Pilgrimages, to tomb of St» Ihomas, 648, 
To tomb of Adam, 670. 

Pirates, on coast of Malabar — Their mode of 
attack — Do no injury to their prisoners, 
687. Of desperate character on the coast 
of Guzzerat, 690. Resort to island of Soc** 
cotera for sale of their plunder^ 702^ 

Podestik 
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Podesth or magistrate^ representing at Con 
stantinople tlie Doge of Venice^ 1. 

Polar star and constellation, 221 Invisible 
or imp orfe^dy visible, in Java minor ^ 599* 
606. At Kumtiri or Comorin, C>bO. Seen 
in ilJf labor, 687. In Guzzerat, 690. In 
Kanib na, 695. Polar regions, plicnomena 
at, 745 

Police of cities in China, 531, 532. 

Polo, Marco, the author of the work, born 
at Venice, in the absence of his father, 
then on his first journey, 13. Accompa- 
nies his father and uncle in their second 
journey, IS Noticed by the Gr. khan — 
Acquires a knowledge of four languages 
— Is sent to distant places on public busi- 
ness Makes notes of what he observed, 
for the information of his master Confi- 
dentially employed during seventeen years, 
25, Returns to Kanhahi from a voyage in 
the easteim sea, 28. Embarks with his 
father, uncle, a Tartar princess, and Per- 
sian ambassadors, 29 Arrives at Venice 
— Opportunities he had of being acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances he describes, 
35. Experienced the salubrity of moun- 
tain air in Bala^han, 131. States the plan 
of his work, 138, Resided one year at 
Kampion or Kan-^cheii, 182, Carried spe- 
cimen of the hair of the Tangut ox or y/dt, 
to Venice, 224 Also the head and feet 
of the musk animal, 225. Was on the spot 
at the time of Achniac or assassina- 

tion, 313, In travelling through KaUtia, 
has noticed only such cities as lay in his 
route, 472 Acted as governor of F in-gui 
or Yaiig-'chea for three years, 485 Made 
notes of all he saw at Km-sai, 508 Did 
not visit the distant island of the sea of Chin, 
581, Had visited Ziamha or TbiampaintXm 
year 1 280, 586 Visited six of the eight king- 
doms of Java minor, 599 Resided five 
months at Samara in Java minor, and for- 
tified his station, 606, Carried to Venice 
seeds of a certain dye-stuff, 612, Was 
eye-witness of the king of arrested 

for debt, 639, Entertained the idea that 
the bird called a roc or rukh might have 
been a griffin, 707. 

Polo, Maffio or Matteo, uncle of Marco, 
accompanies his brother Nicoio, 1, Pro- 
secutes with them his second Journey, 19, 
Embarks in Kataia, 29, And returns to 
Venice, 35. 

polo, Nicolo, father of Marco, arrives at 
Constantinople— Visits the court of Barka, 
1 . Detained there by state of the coun- 
try— Arrives at Bokhara, % Introduced 


to the Gr. khan, 11. Sent back as his 
ambassador to the Pope, 12 Arrives, 
with his brother, at Gh^zz 1 or Aij is Pro- 
ceeds to Acre — Arnwh at Vtuiee, 13, 
ILlurn* to Acre w itli his Iirothtr Afaffio, 
tdJng vritli them liw ‘-on Mai co — Visits 
Jerusilcm, 18 R qiires, with letters and 
presenlA from the new 1} elected Pope, to 
the court of the Gr. khan, 21) Delivers 
Ictt^urs and presents, 21. Exprtsses a 
derire to return home, 27* Eiuhtirks for 
India and Persia. 29- Returns to Eunice, 
35. Had recomnr..nded to the Gr. khan 
the empluynient of certain projectile ina- 
diine-, 4S9. 

ima, 181, 205, 3G3 

Pope of Rome, 13, 18,^19, 24, 29, 60, 702. 

Popitliamn, of city of Kanbalu, 350. Of 
Khi-sm — Lists of, t ffixed to doors of hou- 
ses, 542. 

Pored Pifi, manufacture of at Tingui or Ting-* 
cheu. Preparation of the clay, and pro- 
cess of the work described, 560. Origin 
of the term, n. 833 p. 428, n. 1116 p. 563. 

Porcetaiji^shilla, see Cowries, 

Porcupines'^ 127- 

Post-houses or stations in dominions of the Gr. 
khan — Number of horses maintained, 362. 
Number of buildings — Foot-posts, 363- 
Quick conveyance of dispatches — Ex- 
pence of, bow defrayed, 36 i. 

Presents, made to the Gr, khan, on the fes- 
tival of his nativity, 326. . On first day of 
the year, 328, 330. 

Prester John, a title given to Un-khan, who 
ruled over a certain tribe of Tartars cal- 
led Kerrif or Krit, The tribe of Mungal 
throw off his yoke and migrate to the north,, 
190. Is defeated and slain by Chingls-kau 
or Jengiz-khan, 195. His descendant na- 
med George, a Christian and a priest, 
held the country of Tenduk as a fief of the 
Gr. khan* 236. 

Prisoners, in Java minor, eaten if not ran- 
somed, 610. 

Prostration before the Gr. khan, ceremony 
of — Before the tablet on which Ms name is 
inscribed, 330. 

Proverbial saying respecting and 

Hang-cheu, n. 10(X) p. 508. 

Provinces, division of China into,, n. 1053 
p. 536. 

PubUe women, number of, in new city of 
Taidu and suburbs of Kanhalu, 299, 351 . 
At Kin-sah very numerous and highly ac^ 
eomplisbed, 519. 

Ptdismgdn, river and bridge of, ,S^S6. 

Punciuring the skin, see Taitow-ing^* 

Pmwhmmts^ 
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amongst tlie Tartars, 217. 
P^gmies^ an imposition on the western world, 
being no other than the bodies of apes 
atuffed in Java minor, 604. 


Q. 

Quieciiari^ description of officers employed 
about the person of the Gr. khan, p. 325. 


E. 

Rein-deer y employed in northern parts of Tar- 
tary for purposes of conveyance, and eaten 
as food, p. 220. 

Religion^ of the Tartars, 209, 210. Of the 
Kataians^ 381. See Christians^ Saracens^ 
Idolaters* 

ReobarlCy Reobarda^ or Rudhar^ a district be- 
tween Ormuz and Kirman, 86, 87, 95. 

Revenue^ arising to the Gr. khan from tolls of 
bridges, 410. From salt, 464, 481, 484, 
544. From other merchandise, 487. Great 
part of local revenue applied in first in- 
stance to the maintenance of the garrisons, 
536. Amount drawn from Ktn-sai and 
places within its Jurisdiction, 544, 545. 
Bate of duties on sugar, other groceries, 
and wine — A tithe paid on the produce of 
the soil, on cattle, and on silk — Total 
amount-* 545, Ten per cent, levied on 
imports, at 559. 

Rhinoceros j 447,603, 612. 

Rhuharhy grows in mountainous country near 
Smcuvr or So-cheu^ 178. Also near Sin- 
gmi». 505. Ad. n. to 998. 

Rme, 363, 407, 425, 607,614,621, 638,657, 
678, 698, 709, 702, 720, 728. 

I^gkt band, only, employed in taking food,638. 

RingSy worn on fingers and toes by king of 
Mmbrnr^ 6S2. 

River, rutoing under ground, 105. Jaspers 
found in that of Pet/n, 154. Division of 
the stream of one near Sin-gui-matu, 469. 
At Kin-saip 509, 542^ At Kan-^gru, Kuang- 
cheuy or Canton, 557. At Zai-tun, 560. 
Erroneous opinion respecting a common 
origin of distinct rivers, n. 1114 p. 562. 
See Kiangy Kuratmoran, ^c. 

Roads, public, in Kaiaia, planted with trees, 
372. Division of, leading throughJSTa^d^ and 
into Mmji^ 391. Near Kin-sai, paved, 526. 


Robbers, 60, 86, 87, 94, 414. 

Roc, see RuKh. 

Rondes, zibelines, or sables, S44, 738. 

Rosary or chaplet, worn by king of Maahar , 
631. 

Rubies, balass, 129. Of great size in Zeilan, 
621. 

Rud-bar, n. 188 p. 88. 

Rukh or roc, a bird of prodigious dimensions 
seen occasionally at Magastar — Its strength 
reported to be sufficient to lift an elephant 
— Its wdngs sixteen paces from point to 
point — Feather of it carried to the Gi\ 
khan, 707. 

Rum, countiy so named, n. 21 p. 14. 

Russia, a province of vast extent, bordering 
on the region of darkness — Its inhabitants 
are Christians of the Greek church — The 
men well-favoured and tall, the women fair, 
with light hair — Pays tiibute to king of the 
Western Tartars, whose dominions are on 
its confines, 748. Produces many valuable 
furs, and much 'wax— Has mines of silver 
~Its climate extremely cold, extending, 
as it is said, to the northern ocean— -Jer fal- 
cons and peregrine falcons found there in 
great numbers, 749. 


S. 


Sables, p. 344, 738, 749. 

Suchion or Sha-cheu, town of, m province of 
Tangut — People idolaters — ^have monaste- 
ries and abbeys filled with idols — Peculiar 
custom on birth of a son, 164. Burn the 
bodies of their dead, after keeping them 
until a time fixed by the astrologers — Not 
removed through the principal door-way, 
1 65. Pieces of paper exhibiting the figures 
of various articles burned with them, 166. 

Sqff^ronj a kind of, (curcuma) 551. 

Sagatu or Sogatu, name of commander who 
invaded Ziamha or Tsiampa, 585. 

Sago, the produce of aspecies of palm, n. 1233 , 
1233 p. 615. 

Sakya-muni, one of the names of Buddha, n. 
1354 p. 671. 

Salamander (asbestos) found at Chinchitalas — 
How prepared — - Serpent so called not 
known, 176. 

Salt, water in desert of Kirman impregnated 
with, 105. Fossil, in the neighbourhood 
of Thalkan, 125. Cakes of, used as money 
at Kain-du, 420. Salt-springs at Yacht, 
425* At Chan-glu, 464. Manufacture of, 

464, 
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464, 481, 484. Transported to the interior 
on the river Kiang, 494. Produced by the 
evaporation of sea-water exposed to the 
sun — Revenue from, 545. 

Salutations^ polite, between the Kataians^ 381, 

Samara or Sama-Langa^ a district of Jcipa 
minor — M. Polo detained there five months 
by contrary winds, 606. 

Samarkan or Samarkand^ city of — Surround- 
ed by a rich plain — Inhabitants partly Chris- 
tian partly Mahometan, 1 17. Miracle 
performed there, 148, 

Samoyeds and Yakuts^ n. 1515 p. 746, 

Sandal vrood, white and red, 617, 7(X3. 

San Thorne^ town of, n. 1317 i>- 651. 

Sappan^ verzmoy or brezil wood, 594, 599, 
612, 617, 621, 677. 

SapurgaiUy Ashhurgan or Subbergan^ tovn of 
— celebrated for its melons, 121. 

Saracens^ at Teflis, 54, At Baldath or Bagh^ 
dad, the seat of their khahf, 62. At Tau^ 
ns, 71. At Kobviam or Khubeis, 107- 
At Balach or Bulkh, 121. At Thaikan or 
Taikan, 125, At Balashan or Badakkshan, 
129. At Vokhan, 141. At Kashcar, 145, 
At Samar can, 145. At Karkan or Yerken, 
150. At Kotan or Khoten, 153, At Char-- 
chan, IBS* At Lop, IBS* At Chmchitalas, 
176* At Kampion or Kan^cheu, 181. At 
Singui or Signing, 224. In Tenduk, 237, 
Placed under an interdict by Kuhlat, 313. 
They offer prayers, along with other sects, 
for his prosperity, 326. At Ken-zan-fu, 
404. At Yacht, 424. In Jaia minor, 
601. Employed as soldiers in ZeiUm, 622, 
Make pilgrimages to the tomb of St, Tho- 
mas, in Maahar, 648. And to that of 
Adam, in Zeilan, 670. Form a majority 
of the population m Kesmacoran or Makran, 
697. In Abascia or Abyssinia, 719, At 
Aden, 725. At Escier or Sheher, 728. 
At Ormuz, 737. 

Sa’^yan-fu or Siang-yang-fu, city of— place of 
great commerce and extensive manufac- 
tures of silk, 488, A place of uncommon 
strength, which stood a siege of three 
years, and was taken at length by the use 
of projectile machines planned by the 
Polo family, 489, 

Scassem or Keshem, town of — Porcupines 
found there, 127. Neighbouring herds- 
men live in caverns, 128. 

Schools, in Bmtgala, for instruction in religion 
and necromancy, 452, 

Sciences studied at Baldmh or Baghdad^ 
64. 

Sea, prejudice against, amongst people of 


Maahatn 639. See d/ar maggiore, Baku^ 

Chin, dc. 

Sta»thiirt, shenn to our author, 561. 

Sthistoz^ {now Sn} the capital of Armenia 

minor, 41, 

Seftstan or SiytAuu, a province of Persia, b, 

161 p, 78, 

Sdjnk djnast},, n. 89 p, 45. 

Scndtr-bandu name ot kmg of Mimhur, 624. 

Saidcr-nazn name of king of Z( ilmi — His an- 
swer to a requeht from Kubini, 621. 

Seu~*iim, a name of a religious order amongst 
the Kataians — Their discipline severe, 254. 

Sei penis {or alligators) of huge sue, with 
short leu!!* and claus, found in Karazan, 
429, -'Viode of Liiliiig theni' — Their gall 
used as medicine, ISO. 

Serpentine stone, 386. 

Seteenath or bamendt, kingdom of — Priests 
who serve the idols there, said to be per- 
fidious and cruel, 696, 

iSmoaeseed, 130. 621, 638, 720, 

Secasta, city of Turkomania (m Asia minor) 
where bishop Blase suffered martyrdom^ 
41, 45. Mentioned along with Kogm or 
Icomum, and Kaisai lah, 45. 

Sha-chm, n» 320 p- 166, 

Shadows, observation of length of, n, 640, 
662. 

Shukta-mum, a name of Buddha, n* 512 p. 276. 

Shallows in sea between Lochac and Pentan, 
597. 

Shandu or Shangdu, a city in Chinese Tar- 
tary built by Kuhlat, where he has a beau- 
tiful palace, with extensive parks, £50. 
Description of pavilion — Its roof of split 
bamboos— May be taken down tmd re- 
moved like a tent — Place visited by the 
Gr, khan in June, July and August — -Stud 
of ten thousand white horses and mares 
kept there, 251. Fruit conveyed thither 
from KanhuLu by post, 364- 

Shark- cheLxmetQ, employed at the p6arl-»fisb« 
ery, 625. 

Sheep, peculiar species of, with broad tails, 
86. Vast Bocks of, in mountains of ^a- 
lashan, 131. Of large size in mountams 
beyond Vokhmi — their horns of great 
length, 142, With black heads, 253, 712. 
None to be seen in southern provinces of 
China, 549. Peculiar breed at hscmr, 72?9. 

Sheher, town of, on coast of Arabia, n. 1472 
p. 730. 

Sheikhs, chiefs called in the island of Ma« 
gastar— .Signifies eiders, 706. 
supply, of Kalaia, 29. Of Omomz^ 100* 
Of &dia (or ChinE)» 565. 
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Shirm^ see Siraz, 

cifcy ofp m 962 p. WO^ b. 964 

p. 491. 

Si'^fariy people so called, see Tu-faiu 

Si hui beautiful lake of, near Kui-saz oi Hang^ 
ch i n, 1005 p. 510. 

Sihun or Sirr river, ii. IS p. 0. 

Sikbian i raoimtain in h thibhan^ producing 
balass rubies, 129. 

SilktxwA Silks, 53, 54, 71, 351, 392, 396, 401, 
404, 1^7, 459, 460, 464, 467, 182, 487. 
48^, “ 521, 545, 554 

Silver, p u'tion of gold to, in value, 425, 
434, 447. Imported at Kamhaia, 695. 

Silver mims, 48, 130, 242, 749. 

Sindichm, to^\ ii of Tenchtk, towards Kataia, 242. 

Sm’-chri'-fit or Chih^-fn-jb city of, 409. Si- 
tuated amongst streams that discharge 
themse into the Kiang, 410, 459. 

Si*ngan-fu^ ^apita’ of Shen-f>i^ n. 775 p. 405. 

Sin-gid or Si-uing, a city of Tangnd on the 
road to Kaiaia —Population chiefly idola- 
ters, with some Mahometans and Christians 
— Oxen of a large size and with hair of 
peculiar quality {the ^ak) found there, 224. 
Ma mers of people dissolute, 225. 

Sm-giti, a place of great commerce near the 
river 494. Not fewer than five 

thousand vessels collected there, 495. 

Sin^gine^' Su^cheu, magnificent city of -- Vast 
quantity of silks manufactured there — Its 
population immense - A pusillanimous race 
— Physicians eminent — Name signifies 
city of the earth as distinguished from 
another idlled the celestial city/’ 505. 

Sin^gui-^iAaHu, city of, near a large river di- 
vided artificially mto two streams running 
in opposite directions, 469. Navigated by 
an incredible number of vessels continu- 
ally pajssing each way^, 470. 

Signing, n. 433 p. 226. 

Sirjan or Sirgan^ called also Kirman, n. 180 
p. 83. 

Siraz or diiraz, a city of Persia, 74. 

Skj city of, the capital of Armenia minor, n. 
S2. p. 43f 

Skim or hides, of goats, buffaloes, and other 
aiiima s, dressed in Guzzerat and exported 
to Arabia, 691. Also in Kambaia, 695. 

Sledges, drawn by dogs in northern Tartary, 
description of, 739. 

S0ccot0^a or motra, island of — Ambergris 
found on its to 701. Natives employed 
in striking whales which y^^ld that drug, 
and likewise oil from their heads— are Chris- 
tians under an archbishop independent of 
jtbe see of Eome — Pixates resort thither to 


dispose of their plunder- — Ships bound to 
Aden touch there — People practise sorcery, 
undeterred by ex coinmuni cation, and raise 
tempests at their will, 702. 

So-eheu, n. 345 p. 179. 

Sooomombar-^kan or Slieliya^munbhurclian, idol 
worshipped in Tartaiy, 274.^ Sogomon- 
barchan, the founder of religious system 
in Zeilan — was son to the king of the island, 
who embraced a contemplative life -and 
was afterwards regarded as a deity — Pil- 
grimages made to his tomb on the top of 
a high mountain, 669. 

Sh'^datUiia, Soldaia, or Sudak, a port in the 
Mc^r maggiore or Euxine, 1 

Soldan, of Babylonia (for Egypt) 19, 726. Of 
Aden, 725 • Who rules over tscier and Dul- 
far, 7J3. 

Sifiana, Korkan, or Gurkan, an eastern pro- 
vaice of Persia, 74. 

Sondar and Kondur, uninhabited islands of, 
594. 

Songaz river of eastern Tartary, n. 646 p. 346. 

oorceiers, possess extraordinary powers in Te- 
beth, 415. Employed as physicians, 435. 
Their ceremonies, 456. Accompany ar- 
mie&» 419. In Java minor, 610. Employed 
at pcari-fi&hery to charm the shaiks, 625. 
In Soccofera, 702. 

Soul, believed by the Kataians to transmigrate 
to another body, 381. 

5oz/wr/?^*g-boards, for giving alarm, 532. 

South, point to which the doors or openings 
of Tartar tents are turned, 204. In Kataia 
also, 344. 

Spuan or hpahdn, city of Persia, 74. 

Spices, in Java, 590. In Pentan or Bintan, 
597. In Java minor, 599. Carried from 
India to Aden, 725. 

Spikenard, the produce of Bengala, 452. And 
of Java, 590. 

Spit, the Kataians, into vessels, and not on 
the floor, 382. 

Spodium, px'ocess of manufacturing, 108. 

Stags or rein-deer, used ibr travelling, and 
flesh eaten, by northern rribes of Tartars, 
220 . 

Stages, see Post-houses. In northern parts of 
I'artary, or Siberia, 738, 

Stamped paper, see Paper-money. 

Steel, in Kirman, 82. 

Stores of grain provided by Gr. khan against 
seasons of dearth, 370. 

Stranglmg, a mode of punishment amongst the 
Tartars (in Kataia) 382. 

Stray articles, regulations for recovery of, 
amongst the Tartars, 343* 

Succuir 
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^Succuir or So*^cheu, district and fortified town 
of, within the province of Tanguty (now in 
province of She} 2 si and most western of Chi- 
na) —Inhabited bj idolaters, with some 
Christians — Rhubarb produced in neigh- 
bouring mountains, where grows also a poi- 
sonous plant, lYS, 

Su-^cheuy great city of, n. 99S p. 506- 

Sugar, the production of Bengala, 45£. Manu- 
factured in large quantities near Kin-sa?, 
545* At XJn^gueuy where the process of 
refining it with wood- ashes was taught by 
persons from Babylon (Egypt) 556- Manu- 
factured at Kuang'-cheuy or Canton, 

55?* Wine made from, 678, 729. 

Sumaty'o or Java minor, island of, n. 1195, 

1196 p. 600. 

Sumenaty in the peninsula of Guzerat, n* 1412 
p* 696. 

Suohstauy Set Restart, Siyestariy a province of Per- 
sia, 47 

Smine, abundance of, in southern provinces of 
.China, 549* 


T. 

Tablet, passport, or chop, p. 12, 29, 34. War- 
rants of command, 278, 360. Borne by 
couriers, 365. 

Tai^cheuy town of, 365. 

TaUdu or Ta-tu, a new city adjoining to Kan-^ 
baluy built by Inhabitants of the 

latter removed to it, 297* Its dimensions 
—Walls and gates — Police, 298. Suburbs 
— Public women, maintained at expense of 
government for gratffication of ambassadors 
— Vigilance of guards, 299. 

TaikaUy see Thaikan. 

Tails, men with, in Java minor, 612 

Ta-ifi’-fu or Tai^-yuen-fu, city of, 391* Grapes 
cultivated in its vicinity, and sent to other 
parts of Kataia — Mulberry trees abound 
there — Arras manufactured, 394. Court 
of Kuhldi held there at beginning of his 
reign, n. 41 p* 23. 

Tai-ping-fuy city of, n* 1081 p. 547. 

Tallies, or notches cut in wood, instead of 
writing, 435. 

Tana or Kanan, a kingdom in the west of 
India/ n. 1404 p. 693. Supposed to be 
Tatia on the Indus, ad. to n. 1404, 

Tanguth or Tangut, extensive province of— 
‘Inhabitants are idolater^, with some Turko- 
mans, Nestorians, add Mahometans— Have 
^lieir peculiar Jianguago — filled 


with idols — Devote their sons to an idol, and 
sacrifice a sheep for ransom, IGI*. Bodii > 
of the dead kept long iiiiburied— Burned 
without the city, 165. Funeral ceremonit^, 
166. Includes Sachiom or Ska-^cheu, Kamul 
or Hamty Chinchitahs, Suceinr or So-cheu, 
Kampion or Kan'-cheu, and IZzma, IbT. 
Also Singui or Si^^nmg — Wild cattle found 
there of great size and beauty, and remark- 
able for the qualities of the hair {yuk ) — 
Country produces the finest musk, 221. 
Description of the animal — People 
black hair and little beard — ^ Women are 
handsome and dissolute— Men allo%vcd ti> 
take many wives, making presents to the 
parents, 225. 

Ta^pin^zu or Tai^pm-fu, city of, 547. 

Tartarsy western, prince of, named Bat la, I- 
Defeated by A laic, Uiau, or Flitlagu, prince 
of the eastern, 2. Wars amongst the Tar- 
tar princes, 28. Armenia under dominion 
of, 47. Zorzania or Georgia also, 54. 
Baidath or Baghdad subdued by, 67. Origin 
of, 189. Dwelt in Jorza and Bargu without 
fixed habitations — Were tributary to Oi- 
khan or Prester John — Threw of his yoke, 
and migrated towards the north, IIX). 
Chose Chlngk-kan or Jengiz^khan for their 
chief, 194. Succession of their emperors, 
199. Their wandering life influenced and 
regulated by the seasons — Description of 
their tents and cars — Their women manage 
the domestic and trading concerns, whilst the 
men employ themselves in hunting or war- 
fare — Eat fiesh of every description — Drink 
mare’s milk and a preparation of it called 
kemurs or kbnmuz — Chastity and fidelity of 
their women — Preeminence of the wife first 
espoused — Rules of marriage, 204. Their 
religion, 209. Dress, accoutrements and 
arras — Bravery and cruelty— Abstinence, 
patience, and subordination, 210^ Cousti»* 
tution of their armies, 213. Mode of equip- 
ment — Number of horses— Provision for a 
march — Mode of warfare — Horsemanship, 
214. Much degenerated (in Kataia), 215. 
Rules of justice and punishments, 217. 
Regulations regarding stray cattle and other 
missing articles, 218. Never violate the de- 
positories, of the dead, 449^ Many dwell 
in northern parts, under a chief named Knl- 
da, who preserve their original usages, 737* 
Do not shut themselves up in towns 
castles, but dwell in open pMna or woods 
—Have np com~Possess vast herds— Pay 
implkat obecjience to their prince, whose 
object it is to preserve peace pid union 
5 Q mnongst 
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amongst thexBs 7S8* blander their north- 
ern neighbours of their furS;, during the 
season of darkness^ and are conducted home 
by the instinct of their mares, 74?6. Wes- 
tern, exact tribute from the RussianSj 7-i8, 

Tatar ^ see Tartar* 

Tatiowi7ig^ practice of, 4^34* y 455 y 560- 

Tauris or Tab) iz, eminent city of — Its com- 
merce considerable — Population composed 
of a variety of nations — Mahometans there 
unprincipled — Surrounded with gardens 
producing the finest fruits, 71* Distance 
from Persia proper, 72. 

Tebaldo dWesconti di Piacenza, legate in Sy- 
ria, 13. Elected Pope, 18. Takes the 
name of Gregory the tenth— Dispatches 
the Polo family, with two friars, charged 
With letters and presents to the Gr. khan, 
19. 

Tebeth or Tihety country of, 252. Laid waste 
by MangU'-kaany 4^12. Precautions to be 
used by travellers against wild beasts — 
Scandalous custom prevails there with res- 
pect to virginity, 4i§. People treacherous 
and dishonest — Animal that produces musk 
found there — Nature of the seci*etion — Co- 
ral employed as currency — Dress of the peo- 
ple— Their language peculiar — Country 
borders on Manjz or southern China — Was 
formerly divided into eight kingdoms — Gold 
dust found in its rivers, 414. Natives are 
necromancers, who possess wonderful pow- 
ers — Dogs there, of prodigious size and 
strength — Province is subject to the Gr. 
khan, 415. 

Te^iheu, city of, n, 912 p, 466* 

Teethy custom of plating them with gold, 434. 

TefiiSy city of, inhabited by Armenian and 
Georgian Christians, as well as by some 
Mahometans and Jews — Is subject to the 
king of the Tartars — Silks manufactured 
there, 54. 

Templars y knights, 19. 

Templesy pyramidal, in kingdom of Mien^ 
449. Or idols, near banks of the Kiangy 
495. On an island in that river, 498. 
Round lake at Ktn-saiy 524. Eemaies de- 
voted to service of, 647. 

Jemujiny see Chingis^kan, 

Tenduky a country that belonged to Prester 
John, dependent on the Gr. khan — Reign- 
ing king named George, both a Christian 
and a priest^ — Holds his territory as a fief, 
236. Married to a princess of the imperial 
family— Axure stone (lapis laxuli) found 
there — ^Government is in the hands of Chris- 
tiansy 257. 


TentSy of Tartars described, 204, 214. Of the 
Gr. khan, 844. 

Thaigin or Tai-giriy a fortress in Shan-^sly said 
to have been built by a king named Dor, 
397. 

Thaikan or TatkaUy castle of, in Tokkarestany 
on road to Badakhshariy 125. 

Themur or TimuTy the grandson and successor 
of Kubla'iy 286* 

Tholoman or ToIomaUy province of — Gold found 
there — Character of Inhabitants — Burn the 
bodies of their dead, and carry the bones 
to the mountains — Porcelain shells used 
there as currency, 457. Lies inland from 
the gulf of Keinan or Hainan y 583. 

Thomasy St the Apostle, 637. Suffered mar- 
tyrdom in province of Maahary 648, 719. 
Buried in a small city the resort of Chiustian 
and Mahometan pilgrims — Regarded by the 
latter as a great prophet — Red earth carried 
from thence, with which miracles are per- 
formed — Appears in a vision to a prince of 
the country, 648. Manner of his death, 
649. People of Nubia and Abyssinia had 
been converted by him, 719. 

Threshold of a Tartar palace not to be touch- 
ed by the feet of those who go in or come 
out, 320. 

Tibet y see Tebeth* 

Tigers (generally called Hons in the text) 338, 
343. Precautions taken against, 413. Ra- 
vages of— Baited with dogs, 459. Abound 
in viceroyalty of Kon^chay 551, 554 Black, 
at Koulaniy 677. At Dely (of Malabar) 685. 

Tigrisy one of the four rivers of Paradise, name 
of, applied by mistake to the SihiUy Sirr, 
or Jaxartes, 2. That on which Baldach or 
Baghdad stands, 63. 

Ttmochain or Damaghdriy a district of Persia, 
74. Remarkable for the production of a 
kind of tree, called by the Christians arhor 
ifccco—Said to have been the scene of a 
battle between Alexander and Darius, 109. 
Women of the country extremely hand- 
some, 110. 

Tin-gui or Tai-cheuy a city of Manjiy three 
days journey from the sea — Many salt- 
works near it, 484. 

Tiri’-gid or Ting-^cheuy a city standing near the 
sources of the rivers that have their course 
to Zai-tun and to KiU’^sai — Manufacture of 
porcelain-ware at that place, 560. 

Tinguiy corruption of Jogui or Yogiy naked de- 
votees who lead austere lives — Pay ado- 
ration to the ox— Burn its bones, and pre- 
pare from thence an unguent for marking 
their bodies and foreheads— Do not deprive 

any 
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any creature of life— Live to a considerable c 

age — Their bodies burned, 66S. 5 

Tm-gui-gui or Chang-ckeu, city of, in north- tJ 
eastern part ofManji-Bad. character of its tl 
inhabitants, who massacred a number of Tw 
71 Ionian Christians belonging to the army ^ 
of Ba-yan or Pe-yen— All, in consequence, Tui 
put to the sword, 503. E 

Toddy or juice of a species of palm, n. 1216 

p, 609. y ,3 

Toman implies the number of ten thousand, 

214, 545. 

Tong-hing or Anan, n. 1160 p. 584. 

Tortoise of marble, supporting a pi Im-, 386. ® 

Transition, in the course of describing coun- . 
tries, in one part abrupt and obscure, n- 
895 p. 460. n. 903 p. 462. 

Trebizond, city of, 35, 48. -R-a 

Trees planted along the sides of roads m Ka- 
taia, by order of the Gr. khan — His motive 

for so doing, S72- j \ 

Tribunal of twelve ministers (or mandarins) ^ 
for military affairs, 278, 359. 
number for civil government, inferior in 
rank to the former, 360. 

Troops, number of, kept on foot by Kubla 
System of their enrolment, 535. 

Trout, in mountain streams ofBalashan, Idi- ^ 
Tsan-cheu, city of, 909 p. 464. 

Tsiampa, country of, n. 11^4 p^86. ^ 

Tsien-tang-kiang, river of, n. Ij^P- 5U. 
Tsi-nan-fu, city of, n. 915 , 

Tso-cheu, city of, n. 747 p- 392. 

Tsuen-cheu, city and port of, n. 1110 p. 561. 

Tudin-fuoTm-nan-fu, city of, 

Shaitung, 4^6. Taken possesion of by a 

rebel named Lu-can-sor—who was detea 

Ta/XLd^&if people on western frontier 
of China, n. 796 p. 415. n.p9 p. 429. 
Tumblers and jugglers exhibit ^®*y® ’ 

Ifhan at the coBclusion of atestival, 520- 
T«nt% caught, g-t quantiths on the 

Arabian coast, and cured by drymg m tne 
sun, 729. 

Turki breed of horses, 45- Tncludes 

TurkM, a region of Jartary, 86. Includes 

KasUar, Kotan or 

as the desert of Lop or Kobi (Lesser Bucha 

ThrSwSia (of Kafam^ia, in 

and the Turkomans Vrnde 

followers of the law ?f 
oeople who drive their herds to *e rnow 
tains for pasture— G^eks and Armeni^ 
reside in the cities— Manufacture the tinesi 


carpets— jSiogni orlconium, Kaisaaali, and 
Sevasta, its principal cities ; ail subject to 
the Gr. khan, who appoints governors to 

them, 45* t i 

Turquoues^ found in Ka mmif 82* in Aatfi-of/, 

420. . 1 
process of manufacturmg, Wi- 

ported at Kamhaia^i 695. 


Usutu or Hu-cheu, a city dependent on Aiii- 
sai— Remarkably large bamboo canes grow 
in its ■vicinity, p* 548. 

Ukaka, Oukaka or Okak, a town of western 
Tartary, on the banks of the Wolga, 

^ 15 . 

Viau or Hulagu, see Jla^* _ - i, ^^,,1 

Umbrella, among the insignia of high ram., 

278. 

Un-guen, a city of the province of ' 

nSirkable for its extensive manulaclure ot 
sugar, sent from thence to 
tives of, learned tlie art of lefimng it u itli 
wood-ashes from persons belonging to t>a- 

Unjutr^ pfoSce of Tartary celebrated for 
the beauty of its women, 281. 

Un-khan, see Pr ester John. 


Fa5«f Tcf^yneTsit-gui S-ckeu, where 
sdks of the finest quality are manufactured, 

Var, kingdom of, n. 1316 p. 651. 

at 0™.=. to 

minish the effect of the exteeme heat, 7 37 
Verzino or hrezil-wood, see Isappaii. 
vliZ of Kataia, with four masts, 29. A 
Ormuz, 100. Number of, 

Rvn-<Tui-matu, laden with merenan 

Sise, 470.° Not fewer 

at Singui on the Kmng, 495, 498. iheir 

buifhen, construction, and rigg S’-t 
KSU esscls oulake atXm-smw f-Zonj- 
fheu 525. Mode of bmldmg, m India 
/nr Ohina) 565. Bottoms how coated 
Crew?— BuSn- Mode of navigating, 

• 566. Repmrs, 567. j -cercy 

5 G 2 
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Viceroy or tsong'^tu^ b. 1054 p 536. 

Victuals, eaten with cleanliness by the Katai- 
ans, 381. 

Vineyards, mimemm Hi Tu’-m-fu or Tai-t/uen- 
fa, from whence grapes are sent to ail parts 
ofKataia, 394. 

Virgins, extraordinary prejudices with regard 
to, in TeheiJi — Mothers present their daugh- 
ters to the merchants when they arrive, 
413. Presents of trinkets made to them 
in return, and worn as a testimonial of their 
charms, 414. Peculiar right exercised by 
the kiiig of Ziamha with respect to, 586. 

Vochang or Yung^chang, a city of Yun-nan, 
434, Battle fought near it, 414. 

Vokhan or JVulhan, province of, situated at 
the distance of three days journey from 
Balashan, 141. Beyond it lie mountains of 
great elevation., 142. 

Volga or PFolga river, see EteL 

Vultures, a species of; called aingi, 53. Black 
kind; 647. 


W. 

Wall, great, of China, unnoticed by the 
author — Considerations on the probable 
cause of this silence, n. 446 p. 230. 

Water, salt and bitter, in desert of Klrman, 
104, 105. In that of Kobinam or iT/iw- 
heis, 109. None in that of Khorasan, 121. 
Bitter and unpalatable in that of Peyn, 
157. Scarce, and often salt and bitter, in 
that of Lop or Kohi, 159. Large collec- 
tions of, in plains of northern Tartary, 738. 

Wax, exported from Kussia, 749. 

Weasel kind, animals of the, 746, 749. 

Whales, accidents to vessels from the stroke 
of, 565. Harpooned by people of Soecotera, 
for their ambergris and oil from their 
heads, 702. On coast of Zenzibar, 712. 

Wheat, grown in Persia, 75. In Kir mart, 
101, 104. In Balashan, 130. In Kataia, 
363, 407, 425. In Kesmakoran or Mahran, 
698. In Abascia or Abyssinia, 720. 

White feast, on 6rst day of the year, amongst 
Tartars of Kataia, 328. 

Wind, violently hot, from the land, in the 
country of Ktrman, near Ormuz, 95. Its 
destructive effects, 96. See Monsoon. 

Wine, after boiling, drunk by the Saracens, 
76* Made from dates, 101. From grapes, 
153. From rice, 319. Drunk hot by 
the Kataians, 373. Made from ^heat and 
rice, 421, 425, 435, 455, 514. Extracted 


from a species of palm, 607? 614, 62L 
Drinking it disreputable in Maahar, 639 
Of a strong Lind made from sugar at 
Koulam, 678. From rice, sugar, and dates 
at Escier or Sheher, 729. 

Witchcraft, see Magic, and Sorcerers. 

Wives, lent to strangers by people of Karnul, 
172. Number of, allowed to laity in 
Kampion or KaU’-cheu, 181. Of Tartars, 
manage their domestic and trading con- 
cerns, 204. Are purchased by their hus- 
bands, 205. Of priests, 253 Number 
of KuhlaPs wives and concubines, 281. 
Of those maintained by king of Kangigu, 
455. Those of the king of Maahar, 632. 
Burn there with the bodies of their hus- 
bands, 633. 

Women, remarkably handsome in country of 
Timocham or Damaghdn, 110. At Bala^ 
shan, wear extraordinary dress, 131. In 
Teheth, prostitute their daughters, 413- 
Brought up, at Ktn-sai, with delicate and 
languid habits, 522. Those of Kue-linfu 
handsome and luxurious, 554. Peculiar 
right exercised by king of Ziamha with 
respect to, 586. 

Wood-ashes used in refining sugar, n. 1105 
p. 557. 

Wool and woollen cloth, 375. 

Wukhan or Wokhan, see Vokhan^ 


Y. 

Yachi, city of, the capital of Karctlan or 
Yun-nan — Its inhabitants consist of idola- 
ters, Christians, and Saracens, p. 424. 
Eat rice and flesh-meat pickled with salt 
and spices, 425. 

Yah or ox of Tangut, (bos grunniens), used 
as a beast of burthen — Some of its fine hair 
carried to Venice by Marco Polo, 224^ 
Employed as a charm by people of 
Maabar, 649. 

Yamh or post-houses, in Kataia, 362. 

Yan-gui or Yang^cheu, city of^ in province 
of Kiang-nan — People are idolaters — ma- 
nufacture arms — Governed for three years 
by Marco Polo, 485. 

Yai kert or Yarkund, n. 304 p. 151. 

Yasdi or Yezd, a city on the eastern side of 
Persia proper, 80. Gives name to a kind 
of silk— Its inhabitants Mahometans —In 
the neighbouring country many date- 
bearing palms, much game, and wild asses, 
81. 

Year, 



INDEX, 


781 


Year^ see New year. 

Yellow^ river or Woang^^ho^ see Kara-mora7i, 
The imperial colour, 325, 

Yen-cheu^ city of, ii. 1086 p% 550. 

Yerken or Yai^kund^ see Karkmi. 

Yogis or goseinsy b. 4*73 p, 257. n. 1341 p. 667. 
Youthsy iu Maahar^ employed ia business at 
an early age, and make purchases of pearls 
at the fishery, 64*0. 

Yung*cliangy a city of Yun-nan^ n. 852 p*434. 
Yunuarij province of, n, 826 p- 425. 


Z. 

Zagatai or Jagatai, son of Jengiz^khan and bro- 
ther of Oktaif p, 86- Said to have become 
a convert to Christianity, 147, 148. 

Zai-tun or Zarfen, noble city and port of, in 
province of Fo-kicn (supposed to be either 
Tsuen-^cheu or Amoy) Resort of foreign 
shipping — Pepper imported there in large 
quantities Hate of charges for freight — 
People are idolaters — Are fond of ease and 
indulgence, 559 Hiver large and rapid, 
and supposed a branch of that which runs 
by Kin-sai^ 560. 

Zanguebar^ see Zenzihar* 

Zatoha, Jacolich^ or Catholicos, the patriarch 
of the Nestorians, residing at Mosul, n. 129 
p. 61- n. 1427 p. 705. 

Zeilan or Ceylon, island of — Its great size — 
Inhabitants go nearly naked — Their food — 
Yaluable rubies and other precious stones 
found there, 621 . Gr. khan endeavours to 
obtain from thence a ruby of extraordinary 
size, but fails— Unwarlike character of na- 
tives, 622. High mountain there, on which 
is the tomb of Adam, as reported by the 
Saracens, but said by the idolaters to be 
that of Sogoman-barchaii, the son of a king 
of the island, who founded their religious 
system, and embraced an ascetic life, 669. 
Resorted to by pilgrims from distant parts — 
Gr. khan procured relics from thence, 670. 

Zen~gian or Yen^^cheu^ city of, stands at the 
forking of two streams that contribute to 
form the Tsi^n-^tang^kiung—jyefendent on 
Kin-^saif 549. 


Zennar or sacred thread worn by brahmans, ii. 
1310 p. 666. 

Zc 7 izibaj^ large island (or peninsula) of, to the 
southward of Mogasiar^ 711. Inhabitants 
are idolaters— “Are black, with crisp hair, 
and remarkably ill-favoured— Their food 
and liquor — Elephants abound there, 
teeth are an article of trade— their mode 
of copulating— Giraffe or camelopard aKu 
—Description of it — Sheep there have bhuA 
heads — Sea abounds with whales, yielding 
ambergris, 712. No horses in the country 
— People light on elephants, to wdiich they 
give draughts of liquor, to render them fu- 
rious, 713. 

Zuimba or IVmmpa, country of— Sends ele- 
phants and aloesw ood to the Gr. khan, 585. 
Imadcd and reduced to subjection -Pecu- 
liar right exercised !)y the king of, wuth re- 
spect to married women — ^Yisited by M. 
Polo in year 1280 -Forests of ebony there, 
586. 

Zme, 107, 176. 

ZipangUi ZipangTi^ Jih-puTt-^hue^, or Japan, 
islands lying opx>osite to the main land of 
jy^^^ji^T'hemhdiabitants, religion, and go- 
vernment — Yield abundance of gold, and 
pearls of a reddish colour. Some of the 
natives bury, and others burn their dead, 
569. Conquest of, undertaken by Kuhlat — 
Expedition sails from Zai-tun and Kin-sai — 
Its operations, 570. Ultimate failure and^ 
destruction of the fleet, 571. Nature oi 
idols worshipped there, 578. 

Zorza^ island of (on lake or coast of Tartary) 
to which criminals are banished by the Gr. 
khan, 571. See Jorza, 

Zorzania or Georgia, kingdom of, 48. King 
of, styled David MeZi/r— Part of, subject to 
the Tartars — Situated between two seas, 
52. Abounds with box-wood— People well 
made and active — Are Christians of the 
Greek church — ^Wear their hair short— Ce- 
lebrated Pass there, called the Gate of iron, 
fortified by Alexander— Much silk pro- 
duced and manufactured — Mountainous na- 
ture of xhe country has prevented its entire 
conquest, 53. Its mpital city named Teflis,, 
54. 
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ERUAT^i. 


Pa^c. line. 

Ik ^ /or Roman fimilv of Sutmz^, \eneb\a 
family of nz9 

IQ 29 — CKCitt tKuule 

31 32 — bnt ? but. 

52 19 — fonntain CJuntaha) at Tefis r. lake tn 

that lountfy. 

71 15 after Persians supply reftrence to note 1 19. 

80 25 supply leitei a diopt out, 

105 25 for 27 r 227. 

125 G — tomnieen r. comme ea. 

141 28 — rolan r, VoMian, 

252 25 — he r. the. 

164 28 — idolaters r. idolaters. 

168 5 — their r. theie. 

185 2 — Khan-cheu r. Km-cht «. 

191 16 — turned r. teimed. 

215 6 — Sacaiens Saracens. 


jr" 

2o0 3 ur q * e r leui. 

2 jO 5 — « cru-s / . I lis. 

260 3 — diiliit.111; ? dif l ei t 

134 13 ffjier '^voUt supply uji^inct to w/i’ 

47> 24 for laisjjUr^i r, languagt. 

521 16 — comimmic ittd u commiuuiated. 

528 32 — litc r, tht 

552 25 — F g 1, 

587 14 — ilung-ou \ , Hong^ooUn 
605 31 — Btiuick r. Bewick, 

635 31 — Dmfd? i J>ajur» 

654 32 — cum r. emu. 

702 10 before the word patnarch i. ZaioHa oi 

705 6 foi Baghdad } . Moml 

734 26 after Ke/ mam ddil or Kierman, 

737 17 ditto ditto ditto. 


Addition to Note 886. — ^The assertion id Chap. XLV. of Book 11. on the subject of Bmigula^ that 
emuchs were purchased theie, as an article of tiafilc, has been consuleied b) many persons who haire 
lesided m the country, as e^Ktremely impiohable, but m the AyinAkhmt^ Vol IL p. 13, where the 
Soobah or piovmce of Bengal is treated of, we find this passage ; “ Sircar Silhet is very mountainous. 

It furnishes many eunuch slaves for the serais {or seraglios)/* Silhet^ it should be ohsened, is on the 
eastern aide of Bengal, adjoining to the countries pieviously spoken of by 'Masco Polo. 
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